

Vice-President G. S. Pathak, Chancellor of Panfab University, presenting a donation 
of Rs. 1 lakh for the national Defence Fund to Prime Minister Indira Sandhi at 
New Delhi. Mr. Sural Bhait, Vice-Chancellor of Panfab University, is on the M. 
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Advertisement No. 15 71 

Applications are invited foi the (vosi* 
of Professors in Statistics, Political* 
Science Anthropology, Economics, Eng- 
hsh and Sociology und Readers >n 
Assamese. Political Science, Statistics, 
Mathematics Physic* and Applied Geo¬ 
logy in the Scale ol pay of Rs 1100-50- 
1300-60*1600- and Rs 700-50-1230- 
rcspectively plus other allowances as 
admissible under the rules of the L’noer- 
versity 

Profesun's Qmitifiiaiiou'i ill High 
Academic distinction with Dociui ate De¬ 
gree (2) Research Publication of recog¬ 
nised merit (3) Adequate Post-Graduate 
teaching experience (4) rxpericnec o| 
guiding research students preparing foi a 
Doctorate Degree (?) Lxpencnce tn 
field of specialisation 

Qualifications 1 2 and ) above arc 
relaxable in exceptional cases 
/trader'* QuahficaUOtlt - (|) Gooj 
academic record with Doctorate Degree 

(2) Teaching experience o| 5 scars with 
Post-Graduate Classes or S seals sviih 
honours classes along with research pa¬ 
pers of mem published in well estab¬ 
lished journals 

The posts are non-pcnsioiublc but 
w ill carr> the benefits of the Contribu- 
tor> Provident Fund phis benefits nt tin* 
Health Scheme ol the Otmen.it> 


■ipphi 'ftatuw -(1) Name in 
Full (Block letters) (2) Father's Name 

(3) Home Address with Police Station 

(4) Age on 1-1-72 (5) Present Address with 
T O (6) Present occupation and pay 
(7) Arc you a citizen of India (a) If so 
now (b) lx wax your father a citizen ol 
India (S) Are you a displaced person, 
if s<\ an attested copy o| citizenship or 
eligibility certificate should be attached 
IVtailed academic caieer from Manic 
onward* with year* of passing and Divi¬ 
sion Class secured along with attested 
copies of certificates and testimonials 
should reach the imjeisigned nut ( a tci 
than !7th Jaiw>ir\. 1972 

Applicants already in service should 
apply through proper channel and no 
action will be taken on the advance 
copy of the application Candidates will 
be Hit) lined to appeal f»u m interview 
at their ow n com a* and when called foi 

S</ - I). II. CtOSWWll. Kixuini', 
Dtbrugarh t’niversitv 

LMVfRsllV Ol SUtAk 
No V Fstt 413b 
Advertisement No, R |>F\ i 
A pplications stating detailed quab 
tications and experience e*e are im iied 
foi the lollowme po*t so as to reach the 
REGISTRAR. ' t NISI RSITS Ol 
S\LUAR S\(i\RtM R llatest bv tl\ 


17th Jatuutry 1972 along with an appiictT 
non fee of Rs. 3 - in the lonn of Postal 
Order 

Woman Phvrual Tratmttg lustra tor 
Ve«V o! pav 250-204W)-10-300 
The post is likely to be peiaianem 
The candidate should possess oilier a 
Mastei s degree in Physical Education 
or a Master's degree in Arts Science with 
a posi.gradu.itL' diploma m Physical 
I d iteration or B P! . and should poss¬ 
ess general proficiency in games and 
have knowledge ot common folk dances 
rhythmic exercise for women.etc She 
should also have at least 3 years expe¬ 
rience m the hue She should a An be 
prepared to woik us Nt (' officer 
2 |n addition to the pay the p«si 
caincs 13 A and P! benefits accoiding 
t° mles V highci sun may be given to 
a specially Uuafifivd and experienced 
candidate 

1 Candidate* selected Im an inter¬ 
view will leave to come to Sag.ii at their 
own cx)H;n>cs and to brm^ with them 
their otigifial certificates, diplomas and 
other documents in support of then 
clams mentioned in then applications 
In case of pci sons ahead) jn service t)>v 
application must be torw aided by a 
competent juthoiitv signifying approval 
11 * relic\ e t he applleant if sck\ ted 

V- V .1 NSIIH . Rcgislrat 
L Diversity ol Sauear 


S.WF BY BECOMING A RfCillAR MEMBER Of 
•THE ELECTION AR< Hl\ ES SCHEME Ol BOOKS 

‘THE ELEC TION ARCHlN ES is a unique scheme issuing only one specialised book every 
quarter, only on world electoral activity, constitutional and related subjects 

Only for scholars ol political science law. history and cm rent pvlitus 

No library will like to miss it No researcher can ignore it 

Each issue a nuga/inc-Mrc book (doth bound) lor Rs 3<v or l S * 14 

Concession for Rigular Subscribers 
(in India A. abroad bv an math 

Pay only Rs l()0 or l S * 4b annually in advance 3 saw Rs 44 m 1 S * > on 4 books u, a 
xear (one e\er\ 3 months) A POST FREE 

OR 

t u*r \ PP in India) 

Don't pay Rs 100 but remit jusi iu»w Rs b as one vo.it s postage in advance and ucei\e a 
VPP of Rs. 25 (instead ot Rs 3<> everv quarter. 

An annual subscriber who pays Rs 100 (I S ^N) or even Rs S h« a \ PP l.iultlv .is uored 
above gets for 1971 the following 4 books 

(T) -Elections in A fried" (out) Rs 56 il S * 14) 

(2) “National Parties of India " tout) Rs. 36 (l S > 14) 

(3) ‘‘Sectaridn Polities in India and Pakistan since 1b57‘ (oulrRs S?14) 

(4) -Elections Siikc Independence A: Before" (in press) Rs Kv(LS * 14) 

The four issues of 1972 w ill be 

(1, The Supieme Court on Elections 

(2) An introduction to Parties m States 

(3) Modern Indian Political Thinkers 

(4) And one more book 

The amount. Rs. 100 (US >>48) annually for 4 issues or Rs bus annual VPP charges for 4 
issues or Rs. 36(lJSs 14) fora single cops tsnaxablc strictls in advance to 

THE ELECTION ARCHIVES 
CA-33, TAGORE GARDEN. NEW DELHI-2 7 
Foreigners to pax onl\ tn LS dollars as quoted. 

N.B. In 1970 (Jan. to Dec.; THE ELECTION ARCHIVES discsusxed in us 4 issues elect oral 
activity in Australia. Ceylon. France. Germany. Indonesia. Israel. Japan. Korea. Nepal 
New Zealand. Pakistan. Portugal. Sikkim. Switzerland. Turkey. UK. US. USSR li 
also discussed Indian elections and offices of President, Prime Minister including 

Supreme Court Judgements on Elections. 
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. International University 

By Dr PREM KIRPAL, Chairman, Executive 
Board, UNESCO 


The idea of launching an 
International University emanat¬ 
ing from the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, U Thant, 
and subsequently endorsed by 
the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and the General 
Conference and Executive Board 
of UNESCO, is timely, imagina¬ 
tive and commendable. UNESCO's 
feasibsihiy study concerning the 
establishment of an International 
University is thorough and help¬ 
ful and tu main conclusions 
could guide future developments 
fn spite of the shortness of time 
available for the feasibility study, 
it lias accomplished its purpose, 
and cleativ points to the need 
and feasibility of establishing 
such an institution and poses 
alternative models The positive 
co ik lu-uon should be accepted by 
the Executive Board I am in 
favour of the model designating 
the new institution as United 
Nations University functioning 
at the post-graduate level: multi¬ 
disciplinary, interdisplinary and 
problem-oncntcd in approach, 
awarding no degrees and dip¬ 
lomas of Us own and drawing 
scholars and faculty members for 
specified terms from their parent 
Universities, promoting a net¬ 
work of affiliated institutions 
engaged upon similar tasks in 
different parts of the world, and 
concentrating on research and 
teaching on pioblems concern¬ 
ing mankind as a whole. Larger 
consultations and more study arc 
needed for developing the idea 
of a United Nations University, 
and making it a concrete project 
and programme of action A 
worldwide movement, involving 
the scholarly community and 
those involved in international 
co-operation, towards the accep¬ 
tance of the new idea and con¬ 
cepts, should be launched bv 
the UNESCO which in this 
context must perform the role of 
leadership within the United Na¬ 
tions system. In advancing this 
movement relevant studies, re¬ 
flections and dughssions should 
be encouraged^nd, in particular, 


the participation of youth secured 
from the very beginning. 

The United Nations University 
can perform several tasks. Its 
establishment is justified by three 
urges and expectations gathering 
force in the world of higher educa¬ 
tion m our times: 

f 1) The Search for Universality 4 
Great Universities have always 
been, universal in character, but 
so far the element of universality 
has been reflected from within 
a particular culture and confined 
to only a segment of humanity. 
In the emerging world of tomorrow 
we will need institutions 
truly universal in character, re¬ 
flecting the state of mankind as a 
whole and searching for human 
values and knowledge that is 
valid for all and available to all. 
Such a development will reduce 
the knowledge gap. now looking 
more threatening and ominous 
than even the economic gap. 

(2) Solution of World Problems 
The main concerns of the United 
Nations University and us affili¬ 
ating institutions should be 
certain world problems, requiring 
concerted study and action, such 
as peace, development, human 
rights, environment, population, 
application of science and techno¬ 
logy, exploration of the oceans 
and outer spate, education, inter- 
cultural relations, international 
understand! ng, communication 
and information systems, etc. 
These problems should be studied 
through research, teaching and 
reflections, the new institution de¬ 
veloping new lines of communica¬ 
tion and co-ordmaling existing 
studies and programmes. 

(3) Renewal and Transforma¬ 
tion of the Traditional University: 

Inertia and igrained conservat¬ 
ism obstruct change in the content 
and structure of higher education 
everywhere. The United Nations 
University would exercise a whole¬ 
some influence on existing mstitu- 
tutions, encouraging innovation 
and mutual co-operation, and 
conforming to new aspirations and 







orientations sorely needed every¬ 
where. The development of a 
United Nations University net¬ 
work should provide significant 
opportunities and incentives to 
national and regional establish¬ 
ments of higher education. 

The task is no doubt difficult 
and complex and considerable 
resources, both financial and intel¬ 
lectual, will be required. For 
evolving a realistic programme, I 
suggest phased action of the 
following order. 

First Phase—Beginning: Imme¬ 
diately UNESCO should set 
up an Information and Docu¬ 
mentation Centre to collect data 
concerning existing institutions 
and academic programmes rela¬ 
ted to the concept of the U.N. 
University. Some materials of this 
nature have already been assemb¬ 
led for the feasibility study, but 
a wider, deeper and continuing 
study will be needed. At the same 
time all bodies of the U.N. sys¬ 
tem should increasingly farm out 
their study and research projects 
to selected Universities and these 
activities should be systematized 
by devising a machinery for co¬ 
ordination within the UNESCO. 
While these actions can be taken 
immediately, steps to establish 
a co-ordinating and programm¬ 
ing centre of the new Univer¬ 
sity, with a Rector, a Faculty and 
a governing body, and stating a 
process of affiliating appropriate 
institutions and centres should be 
the beginning of the operation and 
this could be achieved in two or 
three years. 

Second Phase - Development: 
With the experience of the first 
phase of starting the project and 
the availability of greater financial 
resources, it should be possible 
to establish new centres of research 
and training around the world and 
develop affiliating centres when¬ 
ever feasible. The planning for 
these developmental programmes 
could start soon after the launch¬ 
ing of the project. 

Third Phase—Ultimate Object¬ 
ive: The ultimate objective of the 
movement towards a United Na¬ 
tions University net-work should 
be the transformation of higher 
education in content and struc¬ 
ture everywhere to match new 


knowledge and communications 
now growing at a fantastic 
pace with the emergence of a 
new universal man that is nowhere 
in sight. This is the great chal¬ 
lenge. The achievement of this 
objective seems to lw in the 
distant ftiture. 

The feasibility study and the 
decisions taken on it both in 
the UNESCO and in the United 
Nations will give rise only to a 
broad outline of the project. 
Much preparatory work lies 
ahead. Right from’thc start one 
must be aware of the difficulties 
and the pitfalls. The unfettered 
academic freedom and full auto¬ 
nomy of the new University should 
be ensured to make a function in 
utmost objectivity. The choice of 
the Rector and the faculty should 
be determined only by academic 
considerations and the Universi¬ 
ty should draw the best talent of 
the world committed to the ser¬ 
vice of mankind. The dead weight 
of bureaucracy should not creep 
in and the University should be 
sustained and developed through 
the fullest co-operation and in¬ 
volvement of the academic com¬ 
munity; the refreshing contact 
with youth should never be lost 
The phenomenon of the so-called 
‘brain drain’ must be avoided 
or minimised. Plans should be 
realistic keeping m view the limi¬ 
tations of finance; perhaps funds 
shall come from three sources: 
contributions of member States 
participating; voluntary contri¬ 
butions; and matching funds from 
affiliating institutions. The Uni¬ 
versity should have a wide scope 
of activities; not least important 
of which is to find practical solu¬ 
tions to urgent problems, the 
contemplation and reflection on 
the state of man, especially the 
synthesising of knowledge into 
wisdom. 

I do not like very much the 
name suggested — the United 
Nations University. International 
University or World University 
offer alternatives. Whatever name 
is adopted, the new institution 
should in fact function and de¬ 
velop as the University of Man, 
working for new human values 
and new ways of transcendence. 
Education and inter-cultural re- 


! ') 

latiooi should be accorded due 

importance in its activities. 

The idea of a World University 
attracts many Indians and some 
interesting developments in the 
same direction are already in 
progress. The most notable of 
these is the J&waharlal Nehru 
University planned for inter-disei- 
plinary studies of national and in¬ 
ternational problems contributing 
to the welfare and dignity of man 
Other projects are being promoted 
or are under discussion. The 
Rama Krishna Mission at Cal¬ 
cutta has a scheme for evolving 
a School of World Civilizations 
and Cultures. The Auroville 
Project at Pondicherry stressed 
inter-cultural relations and prac¬ 
tice of human values The Uni¬ 
versity ofraank j ndand synthesised 
knowledge continue to appeal 
to the Indian mind toda> a' they 
have done so powerfully in the 
past. 

(t x tract * from a statement during 
discussion of the internal tonal 
Unncrstn Prr/ec t) 


EXAMINATION REFORM 

The l niverxitv ol Jammu like 
other Universities of the country 
had also been feeling some diffi¬ 
culties in the conduct of examina¬ 
tions under it In Mew of this 
the problems connected with the 
conduct of cxamutions were re¬ 
ferred to the appropriate Com¬ 
mittees who recommended the 
following steps foi implcmenta- 
tation. Action has been taken 
accordinglv. 

Tools of Assessor t 

It was not found possible to 
initiate radical change* in the sett¬ 
ing of question papers. However, 
it was decided that at the post¬ 
graduate level, the syllabus to be 
sent to the paper-setters be accom¬ 
panied by detailed notes which 
may serve as guidelines to the 
paper-setters in respect of the 
syllabus covered. This procedure 
has resulted in ensuring that the 
questions set ate generally on the, 
syllabus prescribed and covered. 

The University has also intro¬ 
duced the system of internal 
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assessment in respect of practi¬ 
cal. 50 per cent of the marks 
prescribed for the practical papers 
have been allotted to internal 
assessment which is based on 
class performance, periodical tests 
and attendance. The record main¬ 
tained by the colleges and the 
post-graduate Departments is 
annually inspected by a team of 
inspectors appointed by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Steps with regard to the re¬ 
designing of the question papers 
will be discussed in a Seminar on 
Examinations which is being held 
in the month of December and 
necessary foliow-up action taken. 

Assessment 

The system of table marking has 
been introduced. The Head- 
Examiner and the Sub-Examiners 
sit together and arrive at the 
standard of storing to he followed 
with respect to their subjects The 
Head-Examiner supervises the 
scoring of the answer books and 
is authorized to revise tipio 20% 
of the script* examined by the 
Sub-Examiners. He himself can¬ 
not examine more than two hun¬ 
dred scripts under anv circum¬ 
stances. 

The maximum number of scri¬ 
pts that can be examined by a Sub- 
Examiner has been fixed at 300. 
The maximum number of scripts 
that can be examined by him in a 
day has also been fixed and the 
Head-Examiner is required to 
exercise supervisory control in 
respect of both. 

A scheme of Code Roll Num¬ 
bers has been introduced for all 
examinations conducted by the 
University, 

Conduct of Examinations 

Conduct of examinations has 
been de-centrabzed and the 
Principals of the affiliated colleges 
and the Heads of the post-gra¬ 
duate Departments have been 
given the over-all charge of the 
examinations conducted in their 
colleges or Departments. 

The overall inchargcs are 
required to be present on all the 
days of examination and are res- 
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possible for their smooth and 
fair conduct. 

Superintendents and super¬ 
visors are appointed out of the 
teaching staff of the Departments 
and the colleges. 

Members of the teaching staff 
are also put on duty outside the 
examination centres to prevent 
external interference by students 
and to prevent any unfair means 
or material being smuggled m or 
out of the examination halls. 

The proportion of the super¬ 
visors hasbeen increased from one 
supervisor for 40 students or a 
part thereof to one supervisor for 
30 students or a part thereof. 

Before the commencement of 
the examinations, a meeting of the 
superintendents and the inspectors 
of the Centres is convened to brief 
them about the conduct of exa¬ 
minations. 

The Inspector* of the Examina¬ 
tion Centres have also been au¬ 
thorized to charge the members 
of the supervisory staff if and 
when found negligent in the per¬ 
formance of their duties under 
the rules of the University. 

The girl candidates are provided 
with separate centres. 

Department-wise examinations 
are conducted in respect of the 
post-graduate Departments. 
Senior teachers of the post-gradu¬ 
ate Departments and even the 
Heads of(Depart merits are appoin¬ 
ted as superintendents in respect 
of these Departmental exami¬ 
nations. 

The law and Order authorities 
are associated with the conduct 
of examinations in the manner 
given below:— 

(i) Adequate police arrange¬ 
ments are made outside the exa 
mmation halts. 

(n) Flying squads with a Magis¬ 
trate are deputed to visit the ins¬ 
titutions where examinations are 
being conducted in order to round 
up the rowdy elements and take 
on-the-spot action. 

(iu) Special police contingents 
with an officer are put on duty at 
difficult centres. 

Senior teachers from the Uni¬ 
versity are deputed to pay surprise 


visits to the Examination Centres 
constituted at the mufussil col¬ 
leges and other institutions to 
help the superintendents in pre¬ 
paring cases of unfair means. 

The Vice-Chancellor also pays 
surprise visits to some of the local 
examination centres. 

The help of the Administration 
Department (Colleges) has also 
been sought. The Additional Se¬ 
cretary to the Government for 
Higher and Technical Education 
is a member of the panel of inspec¬ 
tors. His involvement encouraged 
the college teachers to accept the 
supervisory appointments of the 
University. 

EVALUATION METHODS IN 
ENGG. EXAMS. 

A two-day seminar on ‘A 
Review of Evaluation Me¬ 
thods in Engineering Examina¬ 
tions’ was held at the Sri Venkates- 
swara University, Tirupati, on 
November 25-26, 1971. The Semi¬ 
nar was inaugurated by Dr A.S. 
Adke, Vice-Chancellor, Karna¬ 
taka University and was pre¬ 
sided over by Dr. D. Jagaitatha 
Reddy. Vice-Chancellor, S. V. 
University. In his inaugural 
address Dr. A. S. Adke stated 
that the basic question is 
to define the objective of the 
Engineering education and that 
on the nature and scope of this 
definition depended the program¬ 
mes and procedures of instruc¬ 
tion. Among other things he 
stated was that, at this stage, the 
Indian Universities should not 
adopt the German Semester Sys¬ 
tem where only internal teachers 
are examiners, as this involves the 
question of integrity which the 
Indian teachers have yet to estab¬ 
lish. 

Dr. D. J- Reddy, in his presi¬ 
dential address, stated that the 
efforts of the teaching community 
should be directed towards pro¬ 
ducing good engineers for the 
development of the country. He 
felt that there have been several 
drawbacks in the examination sys¬ 
tems, and as a remedy he proposed 
the introduction of continual 
internal assessment. 

Dr. W. Hill (USEFQ, the Semi¬ 
nar Consultant; Prof. A. P. Jam- 
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bulingam. Principal. T. T. Train* 
ing Institute, Madras: Prof. N. 
Siddheswar, Professor of Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering. Regional Engi¬ 
neering College, Warangal, Prof 
M. Venkataratnam, Head of 
the Department of Ci\ ii Engineer¬ 
ing, Warangal, were amongst 
those participating 

Over the Plenary Session held 
on the afternoon of the 26th, Dr. 
D. J. Reddy presided. After the 
Chief Rapporteurs (Prof. p. S. 
Rau. Theory Subjects: Prof. K. 
Gopichand, Laboratory Train¬ 
ing and Tutorial Work: and Prof 
K.. Srirama Sanna) read their re¬ 
ports, the Vice-Chancellor con¬ 
cluded a brief discussion on im¬ 
portant points raised in the re¬ 
ports. 

Dr. Hill in his remarks appre¬ 
ciated the Vice-Chancellor's ini¬ 
tiative in the organization of the 
Seminar and said that while very 
many important topics were dis¬ 
cussed during the two days, he 
felt as if nothing materially was 
done on s Evaluation in Engineer¬ 
ing Examinations’ He opined that 
sessional work must be given 
equal importance besides the Uni¬ 
versity theoretical examinations 

Dr. Reddy, in his conclud¬ 
ing remarks, said that Internal 
assessment should be taken into 
consideration for promotions and 
t ivd-roce examination must also 
be introduced in the Engineering 


examinations He suggested the 
establishment of curriculum cells 
and the maintenance of record 
books as appropriate schemes to 
improve the instruction pattern 
in Engineering col lego. 


break-through in 
FOOD PRODUCTION 

Under the Chairmanship of 
Dr B Appaia Naidu, Director 
of Extension, Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University, I he re¬ 
sults of the National Demons!ra¬ 
tions on multiple cropping were 
res icwed on November 27. 1971. 

The objective of the national 
demonstrations continues to be 
the transfer of new knowledge to 
farmers m order to help them and 
educate them in maximising the 
agricultural production in a unit 
area per unit of time In addition, 
these demonstrations also act 
as a motivating force to adopt new 
technology by other fanners in 
the agricultural production pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) has been 
leading the other States in the 
country in this educational effort. 
It has been substantially contri¬ 
buting to the increase in the acre 
yields. This programme is in ope¬ 
ration in fourteen districts of the 



State with about 80 demonstration 
centres covering various crop rota¬ 
tions, with greater emphasis on 
multiple cropping with two to 
three crop rotations. Of this total 
number there are forty-seven de¬ 
monstrations with two crop rota¬ 
tions and twenty-nine with three 
crop rotations. Hyderabad, Kur- 
nool, Chittoor and West Goda* 
vary are the four districts where a 
larger number of demonstrations 
are being laid oul and are chosen 
for intensive work 

The review of the results of 
these national demonstrations in¬ 
dicated that it is possible to grow 
crops and achieve higher yields 
all the year round with efficient 
utilization of resources and adopt¬ 
ing a package of practices like 
suitable crop rotations. 

An important example in this 
effort has been that of Mr S 
Ranganayaktilu Chelty, a pro¬ 
gressive farmer of Mangalampet 
village of Pulicherla block, of 
Chittoor district, who has success¬ 
ful!) produced a total yield 
of 227 quintals of grain per hec¬ 
tare bv growing three crops of 
paddy. This farmer grew the 
high-vieldmg varieties of IR-K 
followed by IR-20 and ADT-27 
and all tins in about 375 days. 

Sinulurlv Mr S. Narayan 
Redd) of Tiruchanoor village in 
the Chandrugin Panchayat Samiti 
of Chittoor produced a total of 201 
quintals per hectare This farmer 
followed a three-crop rotation 
growing IR-20 paddy as the first 
crop, followed by TMV-2 ground¬ 
nut in the second crop season and 
IR-20 padds again. 

Hyderabad district could be 
proud of Mr Atlun Hanpurusho- 
tham Rao of Kandlakoya village 
in the Medichal Panchayat Samitt 
who obtained a total income of 
Rs 5,655 per hectare by growing 
IR-8 paddy followed by onion in 
the second crop. This progressive 
youth produced a total yield of 
106 quintals of paddy per hectare 
and 123 quintals of onions in the 
same area as a second crop. 

Mr Dasari Prakash Rao of 
Mumpalli village in Bapatla taluk 
in Guntur District proved that it 
is possible to produce about 63 
quintals of paddy per hectare in 
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this first crop and 506 quintals 
of tomato in the second crop by 
following improved agricultural 
practices, 

All in all, what has been clear 
ia these demonstrations is that 
there is ample potential to produce 
more per unit area of land in a 
unit time provided the technical 
know-how reaches the farmers in 
time as is being done in the 
National Demonstrations Pro¬ 
gramme conducted by the A.P. 
A.U. 

COMMERCIAL FARMING 

The Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University, with the financial 
assistance of the Ford Foundation, 
is operating a project on Farm 
Record and Business Management 
m the Intensive Agricultural De¬ 
velopment Programme (IADP). 

The project has been initiated to 
provide answers for the intricate 
questions of establishing a 'viable 
economic unit’ in farming under 
current conditions and also to 
study how best small farms, now 
generally supposed to be not via¬ 
ble, could be made ‘viable’ and 
more productive. 

It is also felt that the results of 
research under the project would 
provide accurate financial record 
and the related analytical infor¬ 
mation so that the farmers could 
be better educated for taking to 
agriculture more as a business ra¬ 
ther than as a way of life. 

The project operates under the 
administrative control of the Offi- 
cer-in-Charge, Agricultural Re¬ 
search Station, Marutcru, West 
Godavari District and under the 
technical guidance of the Profes¬ 
sor & Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Sta¬ 
tistics, and tlle Director of Re¬ 
search, APAU at Rajendranagar. 
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Young Scientists Exchange 


Dr Colin D. Flint, lecturer in 
Chemistry tit Birkbcck College, 
London, is now on a visit to 
a number of Indian Universities 
and other institutions on a two- 
month professional tour. 

Dr. Flint, 2$, is visiting India 
nnder the Younger Scientists Ex¬ 
change Scheme, a joint venture of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion of I ndia and the British Coun¬ 
cil to promote mutual under¬ 
standing and the foTging of pro¬ 
fessional links between younger 
scientists from British and Indian 
Universities. Opportunities are 
provided under the scheme for 
scientists to undertake short re¬ 
search and teaching assignments 
in each other's countries. 

Dr Flint will give a series of 
lectures at the Department of 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry 
of the Indian Institute of Science 
in Bangalore, the University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur and Pumab 
University, Chandigarh. He also 
plans to visit the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bom¬ 
bay, the Atomic Energy Authority, 
Trombay, and the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur. 

His lectures will deal mainly 
with ‘Luminescence and relaxation 
phenomena in transition metal 
compounds*, a subject which is 
relevant to colour television, laser 
action and pharmaceuticals. 

Collaboration in research 

Dr Flint hopes to make other 
visits to Mysore and Madras, 
Agra and Delhi. To further the 
existing long and close relation¬ 
ship between Birkbeck College 
and the Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore, he is to take part in 
the Institute’s research and teach¬ 
ing curriculum on modern 
spectroscopic techniques. 

"My purpose on this exchange 
visit is to see something of the 
academic and cultural life off ndia 
and to collaborate in research pro¬ 
jects of mutual interest. I shall also 
take part in research seminars and 
have informal discussions with 
Indian colleagues,' Dr Flint said 
in an interview in London. 4 I also 
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hope to make scientific contacts 
with the outstanding School of 
Solid State Spectroscopy at Ban¬ 
galore and to improve my know¬ 
ledge of rare earth chemistry. 
India is epecially well endowed 
with mineral deposits containing 
these important elements.’ 

Dr Flint took his first degree at 
London University's Imperial 
College of Science and Techno¬ 
logy, and completed his Chemis¬ 
try research for his Ph.D. degree 
in 1967. In the same year he went 
to the University of Copenhagen 
under a post-doctoral fellow %hip, 
working with Prof. t\ J. Ball- 
hausen, a world authority on tran¬ 
sition metal luminescence, and ha* 
since continued research in that 
area after joining Birkbcck Col¬ 
lege in 1969. He has wrmen some 
17 international scientific papers. 


FIRST UNIVERSITY CHAIR 
IN COMMONWEALTH 
LITERATURE 

The first Professional Chair in 
Commonwealth Literature any¬ 
where in the world has been esta¬ 
blished at Leeds University. 

Professor William WaUh, 
Professor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education at the Univer¬ 
sity, will be the first holder of the 
appointment. 

Leeds University pioneered the 
worldwide study of Common¬ 
wealth literature in the 1950s 
Professor A. N. Jcflares, Professor 
of English Literature, said: ‘My 
colleagues and I are confident 
that this appointment will give an 
impetus to the work in Common¬ 
wealth literary studies. Our hope 
is that in future they will be more 
closely combined with the tradi¬ 
tional study or English Literature 
in Leeds.* 

Professor Walsh, 55, is a dis¬ 
tinguished literary critic with an 
interest in connections between 
literaiy and educational studies. 
He has visited Universities in 
India and Australia. 



CONCEPT OF CULTURE IN 
INDIAN TRADITION 

Professor Dr Ntfiar Ranjan 
Ray. formerly Director of the 
Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla, delivered a talk on 
the 'Concept of Culture in Indian 
Tradition* on November 13,1971, 
under the auspices of the Faculty 
of Indie Studies of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Professor Ray dwelt on the 
traditional Indian meaning and 
interpretation of the term ’Cul¬ 
ture' through the ages. He said 
that the word is too often used 
either % ague!)’ or erroneously. 
In fact, the equivalents of the 
term ma\ be found in two Sans¬ 
krit ic terms ‘Kristin* and ‘Sanv 
kr«i’ occurring, for the first lime, 
in the Atherva fW<i ami the 
Ationya Brahmana respectively 
•Culture*, derived from ihc Latin 
‘Cultus* (German ‘Kultur'k orgi- 
milly meant 'cultivation', the 
put pose bang not only to sow the 
seeds but also to improve qualita¬ 
tively and multiply quantitatively 
The scientists, pathologists and 
baUcriologists use the suffix ‘cul¬ 
ture* in such words as agriculture, 
horticulture, blood-culture etc. 
with this vers idea 

In Europe, later on, the sense 
of ‘culture* came to be narrowed 
down to mean either a religious 
or sectarian ‘cult* or. in urban 
communities, just certain personal 
refinements of etiquetlc. 

•Culture*, Professor Ray said, 
has a comprehensive connotation, 
and is a dynamic concept, embrac¬ 
ing the totality of life. It under¬ 
goes continuous metamorphosis 
through the ages. 
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The 8th Inter-College Youth 
Festival of this University was 
held from October 21 to 24. 

Dramas in English and Hindi, 
debates in English, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and Punjabi, folk and clas¬ 
sical music and dance, a poetry 
symposium and an art exhibition 
were held for which prizes were 
given. 

Mr B. N. Cbakrawty, Gov¬ 
ernor, Havana and Chancellor 
of the University presided over 
the Annual Family Planning De¬ 
bate under the auspices of Kuruk- 
shetra University Planning Fo¬ 
rum on October 28. 

Mr B, N. Cbakravarty also laid 
the foundation stone of the Uni¬ 
versity auditorium. 

The Department of Political 
Science of the University organiz¬ 
ed a symposium on the Indn- 
Soviet Treaty on November 10, 
1971 The participants from the 
Department were* Professor S. C. 
Singh. Dr V. S. Budhraj, Dr 
Surendra Chopra and Mr N. N. 
Srivastava. Among ihose who 
participated from other Depart¬ 
ments and Universities were Pro¬ 
fessor V N. Dutta of the Hi>tor\ 
Department, Professor Abdul 
Maud Khan (Simla), and Pro¬ 
fessor I. P Sinha (Muzaflarpur) 
Dr S. K. Dutta, Vice-Chance I lor 
of the University, presided over 
the meeting 

Views both for and against the 
treaty were expressed, ranging 
from a lack ol common cultural 
background to a similarity in his¬ 
torical evolution between India 
and the Soviet Union. 


MADURAI 


The Madurai University has 
introduced correspondence 
courses this year for awarding 
degrees in Bachelor of Arts. The 
subjects taught under Part Ilf in 
the correspondence course arc 
History, Politics and economics. 

Candidates who have passed 
the Pre-University examination 
of tins University or any other 
examination conducted by any 
other University or Board that is 
considered equivalent to the Pre- 


University class of this Univer¬ 
sity are permitted to join the 
correspondence course. The 
syllabus and regulations for this 
course are the same as those pres¬ 
cribed for candidates appearing 
for the B.A, degree examination 
through regular colleges. Candi¬ 
dates admitted for this course 
should offer Tamil under Part I 
of the degree. 

1,051 candidates have been 
admitted to the course as follows: 

English Tamil 
medium medium 

Br. I History 322 225 

Br. H Politics 28 11 

Br. IV 

Economics 398 67 

It has been planned to extend 
the correspondence course for the 
Pre-University in Tamil and 
English mediums from the next 
academic year. 


What’s 

Happening 

On Campuses 


A department of Sanskrit has 
been opened in the University 
from the academic year 1971-72. 
At present the department is 
functioning as a Research De¬ 
partment. 

Under the auspices of the 
Madurai University National 
Service Scheme, help was given 
to house-holders in kitchen gar¬ 
dening, small savings scheme etc. 
in collaboration with the District 
Agriculture Officer. Deputy 
Director of Animal Husbandry 
and Regional Deputy Director of 
National Savings. The officials 
of the Departments concerned 
accompanied the students to the 
suburban colonies of Madurai 
city and gave their suggestions 
personally to the householders. 
They distributed agricultural im¬ 
plements like mampattics, hand 
hoes, hand racks, rose can seeds, 
seedlings etc. at 50% subsidised 
cost. They helped the public in 
preparing lay-outs for kitchen 


gardens. With the assistance of 
veterinary officials the students 
vaccinated cattle. Students of 
Madurai University brought the 
officials of these Departments to 
30 colonies according to the 
scheme. 

On behalf of the Youth Welfare 
Department in the University a 
seminar in connection with Re¬ 
medial Study was also held on 
September 13, 1971 in St Justin’s 
Teacher’s Training college, Madu¬ 
rai. 

The Administrative section of 
the University will be shifted to 
the new campus at Nagatnalai, 
Pudukkottai (eight miles from 
Madurai city), in January 1972. 
The Faculties and the Library will 
be shifted in May 1972, 


SOUTH GUJAHA1 


Wuh a view to further supple¬ 
menting the progress achieved by 
the Summer Institutes in English 
Language Teaching for college 
teachers organized in 1970 and 
1971, the University Grants Com¬ 
mission has sanctioned one more 
such Institute to be organized in 
Anril-May, 1972 at Surat. 

Out of the different develop¬ 
ment proposals submitted to the 
University Grants Commission 
for the Fourth Plan Period, the 
following are already approved: 


Project 

Estimated 

U.G.C. 

Cost 

Share 

Humanities 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Building 
Basic Science 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

Building 

Central 

Library 

7,80,000 

7,80,000 

Building 

Busines 

7,50,000 

5,00,000 

and Industrial 
Management 

4.82,000 

Building 

4,82,000 

The University Grants Com- 


mission has also approved the 
scheme for establishing the De¬ 
partment of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion and sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 2,58,000 for the same. 

The Department of Public 
Administration has undertaken a 
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research project on ‘Leadership 
in Paochay&ti Raj', which covers 
the study of the working and 
social, professional) religious and 
racial aspects of 2 Districts, 4 
Talukas and 40 Village Panch- 
ayats. This project of U years" 
duration is financed by the Indian 
Council of Social Sciences through 
a total grant of Rs 47,880 and 
the work has started under the 
directorship of Dr H. J, Pandya, 
Head of the Deprtmcnt. 

The Department of Sociology 
has undertaken a survey of the 
economic, social and educational 
aspects in the life of local Harijan 
workers and also a study entitled 
‘Economic Advancement Preced¬ 
es Educational Development in 
a Backward Community’. 

With a view to falling m line 
with the other Universities and 
the policy adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment it is decided to start a Pre- 
Medical Course from June 1972. 


J. N K V V. 


A workshop on impro\ ement of 
undergraduate teaching in Zoology 
and Entomology was organized in 
the University from October 28 
to 30 with delegates from Indore. 
Raipur. Sehore and Jabalpur 
Universities participating. 

Dr M L. Purohit, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ento¬ 
mology and Zoology, stressed that 
knowledge of basic sciences like 
Zoology was a prerequisite to 
studying Entomology, Anatomy, 
Parasitology and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry. Dr M. B Russell, due 
to whose efforts this workshop was 
organized, stressed the need for 
making the academic climate suit¬ 
able for students to learn through 
their various senses by doing 
things rather than hearing about 
them. 

Dr R. P- Jyotishi, Associate 
Dean, College of Agriculture, 
Jabalpur, welcomed the start of 
such workshops. Discussions on 
various topics like the change ex¬ 
pected to be brought about in a 
learner at the end of a course, 
methods to improve practical 
training* use of audio-visual aids 
etc. were held. The workshop pre¬ 
pared an agreed break-up of 
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courses, detailed objectives, prin¬ 
ciples of designing valuation tests, 
a list of reference books etc. and 
opined on the role of manuals as 
teaching aids. 

The Vi&hwavidyalaya has 
evolved an early maturing 
variety of cotton for dry-land 
farming in Madhya Pradesh, call¬ 
ed K.handwa-2, giving 100 per 
cent yields and with superior 
length and ginning percentage. 


SAURASHTRA 


The foundation stone of the 
Rs 9 lakh administrative building 
of Saurashtra University was 
laid at Bhavnagar on October 4. 
1971 by the Slate Governor and 
the Chancellor of the University, 
Mr. Shriman Narayan, at a func¬ 
tion arranged in the University 
campus. 

The building will accommodate 
alt the administrative departments 
and a Senate Hall. 

Referring to the proposed resi¬ 
dential University at Bhavnagar, 
Mr Shriman Narayan hoped that 
the new University would fulfil its 
great responsibility and would de¬ 
velop high academic traditions at 
Bhavnagar where Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi studied in Samaldas College. 
Further Mr Shriman Narajan 
offered his help and co-operation 
in the smooth working of the 
University. 

Mr A. R. Baxi, Vice-Chancellor 
of Saurashtra University, wel¬ 
comed the Governor. Mr Harbhai 
Trivedi, prominent educationist 
and Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Sau¬ 
rashtra University, gave a de¬ 
tailed account of the proposed 
residential University at Bhav¬ 
nagar and thanked the Governor 
on the occasion. 


ANDHRA 


A Seminar and workshop on 
the Examination System was orga¬ 
nized on the campus, at which 
nearly 60 University teachers, 
two from each Department, were 
represented, from December 
13 to 17. The objects of 
the Seminar were: <1) to eva¬ 


luate the current examination sys¬ 
tem in the Universities and (2) to 
consider criteria for devising an 
objective examination system. 

Shri L. Bullayya, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, inaugurated the Seminar, 
Dr Walter Hill of Michigan Uni¬ 
versity conducted the Seminar. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has agreed to provide 
assistance upto Rs 5 lakhs for a 
period of 4 years for introducing 
correspondence courses in Arts 
and Commerce at the undergra¬ 
duate level. 

Prof. S. JJhagavantam, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
delivered a lecture under the Sri 
Attach Krishna Swamy Aiyer 
Endowment Lectures on 'Techno¬ 
logical Civilization and Quality of 
Human Lire*'. In his lecture he 
emphasised the crucial difference 
between erowth which refers 
essentially to material comfort 
and progress whuh. in addition, 
has relevance to the quality of 
mm. Technological revolution, 
while it h.vs vtdded the roses of 
material comfort, is hound to 
bring with it the thorns of spiritual 
degeneration in man. India needs 
a rapid technological change to 
pile relief to man from the 
grinding poverty, but at the same 
time it should ensure that the spi¬ 
ritual life, to which ancient 
India has paid high regard, is not 
debased This is a challenge to the 
elite of India. 

The Teachers* Association and 
the Faculty Club of the Univer¬ 
sity felicitated Shri L. Bullayya, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, WuJrair on his reappoint¬ 
ment for a second term of three 
years by the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. 1 he Association 


growth and stability achieved by 
the University under the leader¬ 
ship of Shri L. Bullayya. Shri 
Bullayya thanked the members 
of the staff for the solid support 
given to him during the period of 
his first term and expressed bis 
hope that it might be possible to 
establish new Departments in 
transport, engineering, genetics, 
printing technology. Journalism, 
development administration, coo¬ 
ts 


and the Club expressed their appre¬ 
ciation of the reconstruction. 





I 

tinning education etr. in the next 
three yeat s. 

A Sanskrit University is* pro¬ 
posed to be established in Andhra 
State to start functioning from 
June 1972. The site for the Uni¬ 
versity is srill under consideration. 


SRi w%'KATK;vv£^ 


The Sri Venkateswara Univer¬ 
sity Post-Graduate Centre which 
was functioning in Anantapur till 
July 1971 was inaugurated at its 
new site in Sri Venkateswara 
Puram on November 20, 1971. 
Sri P. V. Narasimha Rao, Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
presided over the function and de¬ 
clared open the Humanities Build¬ 
ing. Sri V. V. Subba Reddy. 
Deputy Chief Minister. Sri P 
Basi Reddy, Minister tor Law, 
Sri C. Subba Rauidu. Minister 
for Civil Supplies associated them¬ 
selves with the function and 
declared open the Physical 
Saenctcs building and the resi¬ 
dential quarters Bhagvvan Satva 
Sai Baba was present on the occa¬ 
sion and hlevied the Centre, 

The Vice-Chancellor in his 
welcome speech referred to the 
great help rendered to this Centre 
by the Univcrsitv Grants Com¬ 
mission and the State Govern¬ 
ment and hoped that the five dis¬ 
ciplines now offered wil! be in¬ 
creased to eieht in July 1972 by 
the addition of Commerce. Econo¬ 
mics and the Life Sciences. 

Die Chief Minister expressed 
his happiness that, of the three 
University' Centres in Andhra 
Pradesh, the one at Sri Venkates- 
warapuram had ns own hand¬ 
some buildings. 


VSARA7HWAUA 


Under the scheme of Gandhi 
Centenary Celebrations, Maratb- 
wada University has adopted a 
village by name Patoda situated 
about six miles from Aurangabad, 
with a view to bringing about all¬ 
round development of the said 
village, involving students and 
teachers in the process. The se¬ 
cond .aim of this project is to 
establish close contact between the 

u 


educated youth with the Milages 
and to create young leadership 
inspired with the motto of soda' 
service. 

The Financial Assistance for this 
project has been secured from the 
University Grants Commission 
and the local Panchayat Samiti. 
The first Camp of 20 days was 
organized in May 1971 during 
which a school building has been 
constructed in the village with the 
help of ‘Shramdan’ by the stu¬ 
dents. 

"I he new Vice-Chancellor ol the 
Unncrsity. Shri R. P. Nath, i» 
taking keen interest to expedite 
the implementation of the Scheme 
He inaugurated the second Camp 
on November II, 1971 for this 
purpose to complete the construc¬ 
tion work of fifteen hundred feet 
of drainage pipes with a view to 
providing cleanliness and better 
sanitary conditions in the ullage. 

It is also proposed to undertake 
a geological survey of the village 
with a view to provide guidance to 
the villagers for growing the crops 
suitably. The villagers are extend¬ 
ing full co-opcratmn to complete 
the schemes. 


f .A.U. 


Dr M. S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, in¬ 
augurated the first all-India sym¬ 
posium on pesticide residues ana¬ 
lysis at the University. Represen¬ 
tatives of the Central Food Tech¬ 
nology Research Institute, My¬ 
sore; Indian Agricultural Resea¬ 
rch Institute, New Delhi; Union 
Ministry' of Health; National 
Institute of Occupational Health, 
Post-graduate Institute, Chandi¬ 
garh; Central Toxicology' Resea¬ 
rch Institute. Lucknow, and 
other Universities took part in 
this 2-day function. 

Dr Randhawa said that consi¬ 
derable research work had been 
done at the Central Food Techno¬ 
logy Research Institute, Mysore. 
Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi and PAU, 
Ludhiana, to collect the basic 
data required for guarding against 
the hazard of contamination of 
foodstuffs by pesticides. After 
examining this data and other 
information available through 


WHO and FAO, Punjab State had 
decided to recommend malathion 
as a gram protectant. He hoped 
that other Stales and the Central 
Government would also do this 
in order to reduce the intake of 
pesticides like DDT through 
food. The level of DDT in human 
fat in India was the highest m the 
world, he said. 

Tne enforcement of the Insecti¬ 
cide Act from August this year. 
Dr Randhawa said, was a bene¬ 
ficial step m this direction 


CALCUTTA 


The Calcutta University Aca¬ 
demic Council has decided to 
hold separate examinations for 
the regular and external students 
appearing in M.A., M.Com. and 
M.Sc. in Pure Mathematics. This 
will be effective from the examina¬ 
tions of 1972. 



The second Leadership Training 
Camp of student-leaders in the 
Shivaji University area was held 
on the 13th and 14th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1971 Dr A G. Pawar, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity who inaugurated the camp 
urged the student-leaders to 
equip themselves well to play 
their part effectively. Free and 
fra n k d i scussi ons were held by the 
student-leaders and the teachers 
who had accompanied them, on 
such important subjects as the 
duties and functions of student- 
leaders, execution ofN.S.S. pro¬ 
jects, etc. Prof. D. S. Pinge of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
Bombay, participated in the camp 
and also addressed the students. 
The veledictory address was aKo 
given by the Vice-Chancellor. 


PANJAB 


Mr Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, announced 
the introduction of post-graduate 
science and professional courses 
while inaugurating the first Ins¬ 
tructional and Personal Contact 
Programme of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity Directorate of Correspon- 
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deuce Courses on October 31, 
1971. 

The first All-India Congress ol 
Cytology and Genetics, sponsored 
by the Society of Cytologists and 
Geneticists. was held at the Um- 
\ ersity 


3SMAN1A 


Two Plant Geneticists of Osma- 
nu University. Dj G. Vladhuva 
Reddy and Mr T. Papi Reddy. 
ha\e achieved a genetic break* 
thiough which results in evolving 
the common man**; coarse rice 
known IR-K into a superfine 
grain without ,eduJne the hi«h 
yield potential 


U.PAU. 


The Society of Indian Plant 
\ irologists along with an olltirtal 
organization ‘Phytowroloev' is 
proposed to be started from Janu- 
jii 1973. AH those interested 
>n the advancement of this branch 
ot science and holding a degree in 
science or agriculture are eligible 
to become members of thr* socict* 
Further details can he had -rom 
the Convener. R.N. Singh. De¬ 
partment of Plant Pathology, U.P 
Agricultural limversitv Pant- 
nagar. Distt Namital 


O.V.A.T. 


The Extension Education Divi¬ 
sion of the If mversity has opened a 
Farmers’ Hostel to accommodate 
farmers for in-campus training 
Independent accommodation for 
research and extension wings of 
the University have been provided 
to facilitate better co-ordmation 
and execution of the work. 

To make the students of the 
Agriculture Faculty production- 
oriented. it has been decided to 
allot to them 100 acres of land 
from the Central Farm. A com¬ 
mittee with the Deans and the 
senior members of the staff has 
been constituted to prepare a 
scheme to train the students in the 
techniques of commercial produc¬ 
tion of field-crops and their pro¬ 
fiteering potentialities. 


The University for the first 
time published a halt-yearly re¬ 
search journal which was formally 
released at the University oh 
September 28, 1971 by MrS. K 
MuRerjee. Asst! Direcior-Gene- 
i.il. l.CA.R 

The University Vnncty Release 
Committee has released three pad¬ 
dy varieties, namely, OR 5-M 
(Hcma). OR 10-112 (Kumar) and 
OR 10-193 (Rajesvvjn). OR 5-1) 
is a cross of T-141 and 1R-8-246 
suitable for medium-type land, 
highly resistant to huctciia! leaf 
blight but susccptihle to stem 
borer, taking about 135 days foi 
maturing and recommended for 
cultivation during the Khanf sea¬ 
son. Its height is 80 to 90 cm 
and it goes 90 tnaunds of grain 
peracic 

OR 10-112 is an early variety, 
a cross of T-90 and tR-8 suitable 
for high to medium land, mode¬ 
rately resistant to bacterial blight 
and stem borer, taking 120 days 
to mature, yielding 70 nuiunds 
of gram per acre and recommend¬ 
ed for cultivation m the Khanf 
and Rabi seasons 

OR 10-193 is a mid-season va¬ 
riety, a cn>s> of T-90 and fK-S 
suitable for medium type of land 
and recommended for the Rabi 
and Khanf seasons, moderately 
resistant to bacterial blight, stem 
borer and green leaf hopper, 
taking about 130 days to mature 
and yielding up to 90 maunds per 
acre. 


S N D i 


A batch of 42 N.S.S- volun¬ 
teers of Sbreemati Nathibai 
Damodar Thackcrsey University 
attendedthe Refugee Relief Camp 
at Mana. Raipur District, from 
6 to 14 November. I97J The 
volunteers participated m the 
following five main activities. 

0) Hospital Work. A group of 
students worked as helpers tu 
nurses and assisted hospital au¬ 
thorities in maintaining order and 
preparing records of births and 
deaths 

(h) Programme for Children : 
A batch of students organized 
games and play activities for chil¬ 
dren. 


(in) Construction Work: A 
hatch of students assisted other 
volunteers in constructing a big 
pit for refuse. 

(iv) Social Case Work: The 
camp authorities were at times 
finding it difficult to communi¬ 
cate with the women in the camp 
The students talked with them on 
various problems and tried to 
gencutc confidence in them. 

(v) Survey Work; The activity 
in which the eft I ire unit participat¬ 
ed was the collection of census of 
the camp lesidents The volun¬ 
teers visited 600 tents and collect¬ 
ed inlbrnuton of 1,453 families 

A short-term course on 
‘Family Living* will be held be¬ 
tween January JU and February 
16, 1972 by the University as a 
part of its programme of Conti¬ 
nuing Education The course is 
specifically designed for t lie house¬ 
wives to offer them basic informa¬ 
tion on several aspects of family 
living There will be related de¬ 
monstrations. exhibitions and 
films to give a practical orienta¬ 
tion to the course wficrevci 
possible 


BITS. 


Hie Department oj Biological 
Science*' oi the B rh Institute ot 

lechnologv am! Science has 
been allotted u icsearch project 
nn the morpholopic.il. anatomical 
and physiological sudks ot Spruce 
and other •wmtHwpeim'* The 
financial suppoi» K>r the research 
plowed has been made available 
by the PI 48i) funds. Professor 
S K Pillai, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment, and Dr B D. Deshpandc of 
the Department of Biological 
sciences would be in charge of 
these investigations The gymnos- 
perms are an impoilant group of 
plants which grow luxuriantly 
in our forests and yield good qua¬ 
lity timber. However, these trees 
do not grow continuously because 
their growing species exhibit 
periodic dormancy, which retard 
growth and reduce timber pro¬ 
duction. 

The main objective of the in¬ 
vestigations which are going to be 
undertaken here is to determine 
the causes leading to dormancy 
the apical meristems 
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Colleges Run By 


Minorities 


By T. K. TUKOL, Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore 


hi India, ap.tu fiom the State Governments. mans 
religious organizations have started colleges ot their 
own for preservation of their culture, language and 
for study of their religion Some of the institutions, 
markedly prominent, are those stated by commu¬ 
nities like the Ary a Samajists. Brahma Samajists, 
Christians, Jains. Muslims and Sikhs which are 
minority communities in different parts oft he country 

One of the subjects to which the founding fathers 
of our Constitution addressed themselves was the 
rights and puvileges which the minority communities 
enjoyed at the dale of Independence and which de¬ 
served to be guaranteed under the Constitution. 
Though democracy is the rule of the majority, it should 
not disregard the rights and aspirations of the mino¬ 
rity. Every citizen must have an assurance of equality 
i»f treatment and of opportunity to enable him to de¬ 
velop his own personality, to discharge all the obliga¬ 
tions ofloyal citizenship. Education is the foundation 
of all progress and it is the duty of the State to afford 
all reasonable facilities by establishing institutions for 
instruction in all branches of knowlcdc and skills. 
Such institutions may be started by the communities 
dlsu. 

H is here that the question of protection for mi¬ 
nority institutions arises. Article 29 of the Constitu¬ 
tion protects the cultural and educational rights of 
minorities. It lays down that any section of the com¬ 
munity residing in the territory of India or any part 
thereof shall have the right to consen e its own distinct 
language, script or culture. The second clause 
prohibits denial of admission to any educational insti¬ 
tution maintained by the State or receiving aid from 
State on grounds only of religion, race, caste, langu 
age or any of them. It is thus clear that every nuncU^ 
community which wants to preserve its language 



script or culture is free to do so without unreasonable 
fetters from the Government. Besides, a person 
possessing necessary qualifications of eligibility can¬ 
not be refused admission to institutions maintained 
by the State or with its aid only on grounds of reli¬ 
gion, race, caste, language or any of them; in othei 
words, every eligible person is entitled to admission 
to such institutions. 

The right of minorities to establish and adminis¬ 
ter educational institutions of their own is enshrined 
in Article 30 of the Constitution. Since the Article 
furnishes the key to the problem of relevant minority 
rights. [ quote it in its entirety — 

'Article 30 (1): All minorities, whether based on 
ichgion or language, shall have the right to estab¬ 
lish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice. 

*(2) The Slate shall not, m granting aid to educa¬ 
tional institutions, discriminate against any edu¬ 
cational institution on the ground that it is under 
the management of a minority, whether based on 
religion or language * 

This Article is included m Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution which deals with the Fundamental Rights 
of Citizens The rights mentioned therein are fun¬ 
damental. i c very vital for the advancement of the 
welfare of every citizen in economic, political and 
social fields The rights are fundamental in another 
sense also the} can be enforced through a court of 
law 

Clause 1 recognises the right of a minority com¬ 
munity to impart instruction to the children of the 
community in its own language in institutions run b\ 
it and to enforce this rights, if it is violated, by seek¬ 
ing appropriate relief through a court of law. Under 
Clause 2, the State is prohibited from discriminating 
against such an institution in the matter of granting 
aid Articles 29 and 30 create separate rights While 
Article 29 grants general protection to minorities 
to conserve their language, script or culture. Article 
30 recognises the special right of minorities to estab¬ 
lish institutions ol their choice to preserve their langu¬ 
age or religion With reference to the Kerala Educa¬ 
tional Bill (1959 S.C.R. 995), the Supreme Court re¬ 
cognised that, m granting aid, “the State may pres¬ 
cribe reasonable regulations to ensure the excellence 
of the institution' The judgment in the case affirms 
that *all minorities, linguistic or religious, have an 
absolute right to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice, any law or executive 
direction which seeks to infringe the substance of the 
right would be to that extent void’. It is. however, 
open to the State to make i emulations in the true 
interests of efficiency of instruction, discipline, health, 
sanitation, moral it v or public order and the like 
(1963 (3) SC.R 837) 

The reorganization of States on a linguistic basis 
i n 1956 is an event of \ ital significance to the country 
Prior to this reorganization. English was the sole 
medium of instruction and administration in every 
State. The use of a common language throughout 
the^Jpuntrs ensured mobility of students and teachers 
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from one part to the other. All colleges with emphasis 
on different languages or subjects were affiliated to a 
University within a State. But with the new States 
coming into existence, colleges established by lingui¬ 
stic and religious minorities providing for instruction 
through the language and script of their choice are 
required to change their affiliation to a University 
prescribing a different medium of instruction. The 
rights of minorities protected under the Constitution 
are of a minority community based on language or 
religion. As regards the former, the community can¬ 
not be asked to change its medium to the regional lan¬ 
guage which may be the medium of instruction in 
the University under which it might come. As the 
Supreme Court has said in DA.V. College versus. 
The State of Punjab (W.P.S. 353 and 354 of 1970 de¬ 
cided on 5-5-1971)* 'No inconvenience or difficulties, 
administrative or financial, can justify the infringe¬ 
ment of the guaranteed rights It is'also worthy of 
note that no State has the legislative competence to 
prescribe any particular medium of instruction in res¬ 
pect of higher education or research and scientific or 
technical instruction if it interferes with the power 
of Parliament under item 66, list I to co-ordinate and 
determine the standards m institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation or research Though the State Legislature has 
power to legislate m relation to the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in primary and secondary schools, it cannot do so 
in respect of institutions of higher education or re¬ 
search, if such legislation is likely to lower the stan¬ 
dards in such institutions. In the case of the Gujarat 
University. Ahmedabad. versus Krishna Ranganath 
(1963 (I) Supp. SCR. 112), the Supreme Court 
held that under the University Act as originally en¬ 
acted or subsequently amended, the University had 
no power to impose Gujarati or Hindi as the exclusive 
medium of instruction ‘While the University can 
prescribe Punjabi as a medium of instruction, it can¬ 
not prescribe it as the exclusive medium nor compel 
affiliated colleges established and administered by 
linguistic or religious minorities or by a section of the 
citizens who wish to conserve their language, script 
and culture, to teach in Punjabi or take examinations 
m that language in the Gurumukhi script. The Uni¬ 
versity Act having compulsorily affiliated these colle¬ 
ges must of necessity cater to their needs and allow 
them to administer their institutions in thetr own way 
imparting instruction in their medium and with exa¬ 
minations in their own script * (Sec the judgement 
of the Supreme Court in D.A V. College versus the 
State of Punjab.) 

What is a linguistic minority for the purpose of 
Article 30 (1) of the Constitution? It is under¬ 
stood that in the State of Punjab, the Hindus 
are a minority, though they are not so id relation to 
the entire country. In the writ petitions before the 
Supreme Court filed by the fourteen colleges managed 
and administered by the Dayananda Vedic College 
Trust, the claim of the Arya Sjjnaj to be a linguistic 
minority was disputed. 'A linguistic minority for 
the purpose of Article 30(1),* observed the Supreme 
Court, ‘is one which must at least have a separate 
spoken language. It is not necessary that language 
should also have a distinct script for those who speak 


it to be a linguistic minority. There arc in this count¬ 
ry some languages which have no scripts of their own 
but none the less those sections of the people who 
speak that language will be a linguistic minority en¬ 
titled to the protection of Article 30 (!)/ In that 
case the Court held that the Aryra Samajists were a 
linguistic minority or religious minority, at any rate 
as part of the Hindu religious minority in the State 
of Punjab. Accordingly, it was affirmed that the 
Ary» Samajists through their educational institutions 
had the right to conserve their script (which was 
Devanagari), their culture and their language. 

Auother aspect of the question is whether the reli¬ 
gious or linguistic minority should be a minority in 
relation to the entire country or the particular State? 
According to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the D.A.V. College case, the question has to be deter¬ 
mined only in relation to the particular legislation 
which is sought to be impugned, namely, that if it is 
the law of a State legislature, the plea of minority 
has to be determined in relation to the population of 
the State; if the legislation is for a locality or for the 
country, the question of religious or linguistic mino¬ 
rity will have to be decided with reference to the popu- 
IaUonofthe locality or the country m-o-m the com¬ 
munity. 

It ii necessary to mention ih.it the right of mmoi i- 
ties to establish and administer educational institu¬ 
tions of their choice would include the right to have 
a choice of the medium of instruction also. There¬ 
fore, the State must harmonise its power to prescribe 
the medium of instruction with the rights of j religious 
or linguistic minority to have a medium of instruction 
and script of its own choice. 

What 1 have slated above as regards the lights 
of linguistic minorities applies with equal force to 
minorities based on religion. To claim the protec¬ 
tion of Article 30. it is not necessary that the curricula 
of a minority community institution must conform to 
the teaching of its religion only or be in us language. 
There is no limitation on the number of subjects to 
be taught and the institutions are not debarred from 
giving general education in addition to instruction in 
religion or language of its own choice. 

The last question that remains to he discussed ts 
as to the right to receive aid from the State. An insti¬ 
tution under the management of a minority, whether 
based on religion or language, cannot be denied State 
aid. In granting aid. the State cannot impose such 
condition as would negate the protection given under 
Article 30 (1) to the minorities. The State cannot 
discriminate against such institutions in the matter of 
granting aid. The principle followed in determining 
the quantum of grant to educational institutions of 
general category has to be followed in the case of insti¬ 
tutions run by minorities. There cannot be two yard¬ 
sticks. It cannot say that minority institutions must 
run with their own resources. It cannot require the 
minority to surrender its rights before asking for 
aid. In short, the State cannot discriminate ordinary 
institutions* against minority institutions in the fixa¬ 
tion or gram of i ts aid. 
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Students and 


Management 
of Colleges 


BySURAJ BHAN, Vice-Chancellor, Panjab 


Growing awakening among students, explosion 
of population in the colleges and explosion of 
aspiration among young people living in (he age of 
democracy and freedom nave brought to the fore the 
vital issue of students vis-a-vis the management of 
colleges. The students are demanding participation 
and involvement m the management. No more di¬ 
thering or evasion is possible. For meeting the 
emerging needs, demands and aspirations of the 
‘new student’, the practices of the past and tradi¬ 
tional approaches are no longer tenable. In a day 
full of new problems, new procedures are imperative. 

Administration Hitherto 

In the past, administration in colleges was simple 
and smooth. In the twenties or thirties managing a 
college was a tame affair. The teachers and students 
(not large in number) met in quiet class-rooms. 
Rarely did students defy the law of the college, except 
on an occasional call from the freedom fighters. The 
principals remained entrenched in their positions and 
many of them who held their posts for long periods 
of time became dedicated to the cause and their idea¬ 
listically correct belief was that it is not the brick 
and mortar that makes an institution but the live 
personality behind it which with self-abnegation 
creates fine and abiding traditions based on higher 
values of life and in the larger interests of the entire 
student community. Inevitably, such men began 
to think and act as if they were the only ones who knew 
how to run an institution of higher education. The 
students and laymen accepted administrative auto¬ 
cracy and thus the word of the authoritarian adminis¬ 


trator was law. Persons concerned obeyed his man¬ 
dates, even though his directness pinched them. 

Now the colleges have become large and complex. 
The students and people are better informed and 
doubts have arisen about he infallibility of the Princi¬ 
pals acting alone and the question is asked if it is pos¬ 
sible for one person to know all the answers of the 
altogether new problems of the new age. This situa¬ 
tion, along with changed attitudes towards morality 
and freedom, has spelled the death-knell for authori¬ 
tarian administration. When faced with a major 
campus situation, the traditionalist administrator 
follows a pattern of precedents. He quotes prece¬ 
dents followed in the past or in other institutions. 
Such a life-jacket cannot provide an administrator 
a haven in the present stormy sea of confusion and 
crisis. Reliance on precedents or traditions suffers 
from the defect that measures that may have succeed¬ 
ed fifty years ago may not be what is needed to solve 
today's problems. Administration is bogged down in 
routine and inertia by such reliance. Of course it 
is easier to let conditions remain as they are because 
it means a real effort to emerge from a rut. But in 
these dynamic times the old momentum cannot serve 
the new goals warranting new approaches. The 
greatest realism in the present circumstances is to 
reckon with a factor, rightly called student-power, 
which has been amply demonstrated during the past 
decade. 

The present generation of young people is aptly 
called the space generation, which tends to see the 
rigours of order as the great barrier in the achieve¬ 
ment of their aspirations. They have a growing cons¬ 
ciousness of personal dignity. Fed by mass media of 
communication, urged by parents and teachers to en¬ 
quire, the new generation is sensitive to the larger world 
and their role in it — as no generation before. The 
non-recognition of students as dignified persons has 
created distrust among them. To challenge the sense, 
the responsibility, the interest and the ability of the 
student is no longer tenable. It is no use trying to 
pander to them or refuse to listen to them or to ask 
them to stay in their dormitory rooms and keep quiet. 
Obtaining more responsibility and active participation 
in the context of freedom has been the central thrust 
of the student movement. 

If we do not train posterity in the democratic 
sense of sharing responsibility, they will neither de¬ 
velop a sense of involvement in social affairs nor a 
sense of active participation. When they are de¬ 
personalized under the authoritarian type educational 
system, they will remain de-personalized throughout 
and will never be able to take on social responsibility, 
which has ultimately to devolve upon them as and 
when they have to be full-fledged and contributory 
members of society. 

Lack of OunnuaicatioB 

It cannot be denied that there is a lack of commu¬ 
nication between the generation demanding partici¬ 
pation and involvement and the generation holding 
strings of power, authority and decision-making func¬ 
tions. More often than not it has been found that 
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many student frustrations art due to little more than 
a lack of a channel of communication with the autho¬ 
rities. Frequent communication and a mechanism 
of dialogue between students and the administration 
is sure to set right a great many misconceptions and 
misunderstandings and the atmosphere of distrust is 
attenuated. It is, therefore, that students have to be 
brought closer to administration. 

Mutual Means Approach In Afaiatstratioa 

Administration of an educational institution at 
least takes three ways: imposed or autocratic ad¬ 
ministration; administration by inducements and in¬ 
centives and administration by influencingthe persons 
involved so that they voluntarily act as they should. 
Of these three methods, if the latter two are combined, 
a new type of administration will emerge which will 
be most acceptable in a democratic society. The 
prudent administrator has to accept the latest philoso¬ 
phy of the dynamic age. that he has to live *a day at a 
time\ Whatever the position in other fields of acti¬ 
vity, in education he has to tacitly admit ‘that the cus¬ 
tomer is always right even when he is wrong', at 
least for sometime till the young generation accept 
freedom with responsibility. It is conducive to the 
smooth management of an educational institution to 
believe that young people today are much more intel¬ 
ligent than students used to be. They should be asked 
for their opinions on almost every phase of the college 
programme, ranging from what they want to eat to 
what they think they should study. Under this type 
of administration the individual believes that his free 
will is directing his actions. Power to influence the 
opinion of others is a great power 

An exclusive student-centred approach in the 
management of a college may neither be desirable nor 
practicable in the sense that in that case the administ¬ 
ration may respond too quickly and too completely 
to student demands and thus sacrifice long-range 
stability for a quick answer to a current problem. The 
administrator, therefore, cannot draw all his objectives 
from students because, though they may be intelli¬ 
gent, they do not have the experience and the deep 
insight to cope with all situations. It would be ex¬ 
pecting too much from them to suggest remedies for 
all problems when they lack the background to know 
whether some procedure is an experiment, an ex¬ 
pedient, or a tested solution. 

To obviate the practical difficulties of an exclusive¬ 
ly student-centred approach to the crucial issue of stu¬ 
dents rij-a-vw college management, the best alterna¬ 
tive is to take ‘a mutual means-approach’. This 
approach holds the answer to all administrative prob¬ 
lems in a college, because it draws its resources from 
students and the faculty members. There arc many 
things to be learned from college students. They 
have ideas and can detect flaws in teaching and ad¬ 
ministration. Their criticism should be heard and 
checked for validity. Of course we may not make the 
patient his own physician, but it will he good if we 
nuke him more communicative about his troubles. 
If students, faculty members and Principals can com¬ 
municate and are allowed to contribute the wis¬ 


dom of their own education and experience, this mu¬ 
tual-means approach to present-day college administ¬ 
ration possesses real promise of success. Mutual 
co-operation and assistance is necessary in any viable 
educational organization, where the striving is to es¬ 
tablish ‘acceptable academic freedom'. An academic 
institution houses strongly opinionated individuals 
with varied view-points and, consequently, it cannot 
and would not wish to control or channel all thought 
into one stream. In an age in which teachers demand 
salaries linked with the price index besides other 
fringe benefits, in which students wish functional and 
meaningful education and in which education re¬ 
quires expensive libraries and laboratories, there is no 
way to run a college without highly skilled administ¬ 
ration. Effective institutions of higher learning will 
have to be the natural result of being presided over 
by administrators with intellectual leadership, serious¬ 
ness of purpose, sense of dedication and who keep the 
channel of communication free and open to the stu¬ 
dents and teachers. It is then that freedom can be 
assured to students and the faculty and academic ser¬ 
vices can be maintained in the college 

Experiments Abroad tad at Home 

In the educational institutions of some of the fo¬ 
reign countries where the experiment of participation 
of students m the management ofthe institution has 
been launched, the results have been positive. The 
once radical’ system of communttv government at An¬ 
tioch College in Ohio where educational policy is dis¬ 
cussed regularly within the college at large, is be¬ 
coming a common feature throughout the United 
States. At the University of Sussex in the V K. stu¬ 
dents and lecturers, and sometimes membert of the 
administrative staff, go into ‘retreat* to work out ac¬ 
ademic objectives and programmes. Examples from 
other countries can be multiplied but space forbids 
to undertake this exercise. Even in our own country, 
such experiments are being tried in a number of 
colleges. Their experience can be reviewed and fresh 
thought applied (o broad-base the experiment. 

Today's knowledgeable students should be given 
more responsibility in managing certain areas of their 
education. The issues on which students have a right 
aud responsibility to speak and those which do not 
he within their realm must be clearly defined and 
recognised. Likewise, students should be urged to 
develop a capacity for judgment while maintaining 
their independent search for truth. It is most impor¬ 
tant, thcrdeforc, to provide an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom of thought and expression, but at the same time, 
to instil also a strong sense of responsibility towards 
the results and direction of their action. 

The consultative student-staff committees can 
provide an appropriate forum to the students to voice 
their grievances and to the teachers to formulate their 
progressive views in the context of student thinking 
and thus make recommendations to the decision-ma- 
mg bodies of the University. This is the best forum 
to do thinking on curriculm planning and improve¬ 
ment in the techniques of class-room instruction. The 
imaginative students can contribute greatly, for their 
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insight is close to the situation, and since being aca¬ 
demic apprentices they cannot control ftoHy such a 
vital area, the foresight and experience ofthe faculty 
members must be complementary, though not man¬ 
datory. 

An area which demands mature thought and res¬ 
ponsible action is that of students* residential condi¬ 
tions and social rules. This is the area which most 
justifiably should have student concurrence, though 
at the same time they should be made aware that they 
are members of a social unit and, as such, they must 
obey certain rules. 

The students should be encouraged to run a stu¬ 
dent newspaper financed out of the college funds but 
manned by mature and able students under the gui¬ 
dance of an influential memberof the faculty so as to 
enable the students to voice their opinions on all 
matters concerning the ‘college interna*, and not the 
'college externa*. A student council must hold 
periodical discussions in a free and frank, atmos¬ 
phere on all issues related to students. In every 
college, there should be a counselling body of experts 
to help the students choose the right type of subjects 
and to offer advice on their personal and academic 
problems. 

Governmerually, the college community cannot, 
by definition, be a society of equals. It is necessarily 
too sharply structured according to differences m 
training, demonstrated knowledge and attainment. 
The power of final decision can rest only with those 
who have the requisite qualifications of senior mem¬ 
bership in the college community and who have com¬ 
mitted themselves i n their careers to the values the col¬ 
lege represents. But by allowing the budding genera¬ 
tion to come forward and learn to manage their own 
affairs, colleges will be more representative of the 
social values and social aspirations. There is impe¬ 
rative need to recognise the college set-up to ensure 
that students do not grow irresponsible, and also 
that they do not carry the germs of irresponsibility 
into society. The earlier the colleges democratize 
their set-up and train the students to participate 
with integrity m the affairs of the college com¬ 
munity, the better it would be for educational and 
social progress. 

A logical conclusion is that student assistance and 
co-operation is laudatory, student control is imprac¬ 
tical. While the administrators should recognise the 
social rights of today's students and manifest a sin¬ 
cere trust and confidence m them, they should also 
cultivate in them the valuable attributes of good taste, 
respect and propriety. If education is to progress, 
brilliant minds of various levels must pool their re¬ 
sources in constructive work and not be thwarted by 
problems of protest. If a democratic society is to 
survive and flourish, principled persons of reason 
of all ages will have to rally. Let us, then, build 
our hopes on the restless, questioning generation, 
which has compelled us to re-examine and reform 
our techniques and approaches. The 1960‘s has been 
a decade of probing and protesting; let us commission 
the 1970’s as a decade of searching and solving the 
problems. 
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Colleges, College Teachers and Politics 

By Dr SHIV MAN6AL SIN6H 'SUMAN' 
Vice-Chancellor, Vikram 


The 8ncient aphorism— l Sa 
vidya ya vimuktaye’ (’Education 
is that which liberates’) is as 
true today as it was before. 
Education here does not mean 
mere spiritual attainment, nor 
does liberation signify only spiri¬ 
tual liberation after death. Know¬ 
ledge includes all training that 
is useful for the service of man¬ 
kind and liberation means free¬ 
dom from all manner of servitude 
even in the present life. The 
acquisition of such knowledge in 
the pursuit of this ideal alone 
constitutes true education, and 
the fountain of such knowledge 
is discernible only in the Teacher, 
who is devoted to the Goddess of 
Learning (Saraswatil, is dedicated 
to his protession and is free from 
petty politics in his life and 
behaviour. Our highest ideal as 
expounded in one of our ancient 
scriptures, the Tattarlyopanishad, 
has been so graciously put in the 
mouth of Nak Rishi the son of 
the great Mudgal when he says 
that acquiring and imparting 
knowledge is the summum btv 
num of human life. That indeed 
is the real consummation of 
penance and austerity. 

While designing a write-up on 
the Teacher and Politics, one is 
reminded of ancient Gurus like 
Sandipani and Vedvyas, who 
would eschew all politics and 
would devote themselves exclu¬ 
sively to the cause of training 
their disriples towards better 
knowledge, higher values and 
noble causes to enrich the socio¬ 
political order and human be¬ 
haviour. In his ideal of impart¬ 
ing knowledge and training his 
pupils, the modern teacher, what¬ 
ever be his field and achievements, 
hpK. not to be very much different 
from our ancient teachers, who, 
instead of being affected by nar¬ 
row parochial political gains, 
influenced the socio-political phi¬ 
losophies of their times through 
their teachings and disciples to 
a monumental degree. Pointing 
to the obligations of a teacher, 
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the great poet and savant Tulsi¬ 
das says : 

Hare sishya dhan shok ua barai. 

So guru ghor narak maham 

parai. 

( A teacher who merely collects 
fees from his pupils but does not 
equip them to overcome their 
worries of life is doomed to fall 
in the worst hell.* 

Much more important than 
economic planning today is the 
planning of the character of our 
young boys and girls. The tea¬ 
cher alone can mould the young 
minds and hearts in the right 
direction and if we neglect the 
teacher—his personality, talents 
achievements and involvements 
—we neglect the very basis of a 
socio-economic revolution. It 
is no exaggeration to say that 
the teacher is, in more senses 
than one. the real builder of a 
nation. To his care arc consigned 
the future destinies of the vounger 
generation. A teacher ill-equip¬ 
ped, half learned, frustrated and 
irresponsible, is the greatest me¬ 
nace to the healthy development 
of society, while a teacher con¬ 
tented, devoted and free from 
party politics could be a great 
asset to the growth of real edu¬ 
cation and sound democracy. 

Teachers who are privileged to 
serve the nation as the noble 
trustees of the younger generation 
cannot afford to misuse their 
power and position for narrow 
personal ends and political gains. 
They have to keep the scales 
even without trying to poison 
or prejudice the supple and flexi¬ 
ble minds and hearts of young 
and immature students, inject¬ 
ion of narrow party politics, 
cheap group rivalries arid base 
trafficking in politics, in and 
out of the schools and colleges, 
is in my view the greatest sin 
that a teacher can commit against 
the nation and even humanity. 
Every teacher, of course, is free 
to hold his own political views in 
regard to various affairs—national 


and international. But be must 
almost religiously eschew party 
politics. ‘Example is better than 
precept* is nowhere more aptly 
applicable than to a teacher, 
who can design the future gene¬ 
ration only by setting example 
through his academic attainments, 
environmental involvements and 
daily behaviour. Any attempt to 
exploit young minds for selfish 
ends or to import political rival¬ 
ries to the educational campuses 
is the worst form of social vio¬ 
lence and misbehaviour, if 
teachers begin to behave as ordi¬ 
nary trade-unionists and cla¬ 
mour for their rights without 
trying to discharge their duties, 
we can never hope to achieve 
lasting progress and proper nat¬ 
ional development. Even in the 
present chaotic conditions, I have 
found that an efficient and sin¬ 
cere teacher still commands the 
reverence of his pupils. 

Politics, the wav it pervades 
educational institutions, ceases 
to be a science, it is no more an 
art. it is left to he a craft pure 
and simple, which our teacher 
cannot afford to practise »f he 
has to serve as a living instru¬ 
ment of inspiration for his stu¬ 
dents He should not dabble in 
politics at the cost of acade¬ 
mics. His place of action is and 
should be the classroom, libra¬ 
ries, laboratories, research cells, 
seminars and not public plat¬ 
forms, political arehas and elec¬ 
tion campaigns. Can one imagine 
a teacher performing his academic 
role even reasonably well if he 
moves about in the town for poli¬ 
tical trafficking? Thus wrote Shri 
Aurobindo : 

'The teacher should not seek 
to impose himself or his opinions 
on the passive acceptance of the 
receptive mind. Example is more 
important than instruction, and 
influence is more powerful than 
example. Influence is not the 
outward authority of the teacher, 
but the power of his contact, of 
his presence, of the nearness of 
his soul to the soul of another, 
infusing in it, even though in 
silence, that which he himself is 
and possesses/ 

According to the celebrated 
poet-devotee Chandida*, ‘An 
ideal Guru should be like the sky. 
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imparting light, air and water to 
the plants, and leaving them free 
to grow and flourish as much as 
they may.' (‘Akashadharmi guru- 
chai.*) But if he (the teacher) is 
debased, his character j$ de¬ 
valued, his accomplishments are 
meagre, his movements are sus¬ 
picious, his involvements arc 
selfish and politically motivated, 
how will he influence and inspire 
his students who come in contact 
with him? Like Caesar’s wife, 
a teacher should bi above suspi¬ 
cion If he dabbles in politics, 
involves in trade unionism and 
courts partisan attitudes, his aca¬ 
demics would suffer and his qua¬ 
lity as a teacher would be dis¬ 
counted and lost I fullv realise 
that in the present perspective 
Universities can no more remain 
as ivory towers. The dav-to-day 
events in the country and the 
world around are bound to in¬ 
fluence our thinking and to some 
extent our actions also But 
it is here that a true teacher is 
needed to inculcate amongst hi', 
pvpiK an objective outlook and 
unbiased approach to problems. 
Political awareness is the need 
of the hour but it should in no 
way lead to political quibbling 

In fact there cannot he real 
politics without true education 
A teacher should develop an 
understanding of politics, local 
and regional, national and inter¬ 
national, but he should in no 
way he a party to it. A teacher 
has to be a political thinker but 
not a political agent. His task 
is to preach academics shunning 
all politics around him and leave 
the student to exercise his own 
judgment. The great practical 
politician Mahatma Gandhi has 
rightly remarked : *1 do not 

want my home to be walled in on 
all sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I want all culture; to 
be blown about my house as 
freely as possible. But I refuse to 
be blown off my feet by any!’ 
Here lies the difference between 
the democratic approach and the 
totalitarian outlook. 

What exactly are college tea¬ 
chers expected to do? Obviously 
to develop man-power—to train 
men, efficient men with character, 
composure, efficiency and scho¬ 
larship. Universities should 
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serve to be centres of deep study, 
optimistic thinking, a synthetic 
outlook and a training ground for 
the right type of people to meet 
a variety of challenges in society. 
But one feels sore to find that 
colleges and Universities work as 
a hot-bed of day-to-day poli¬ 
tics. There are so many contro¬ 
versies relating to economic, so¬ 
cial, cultural, educational, com¬ 
munal and language matters By 
all m.'ans the Univeisity teachers 
have a legitimate right to assess 
and comment upon political 
issues but only academically and 
after careful thought A Uni¬ 
versity ii not iu;>t to serve as a 
collection of class-rooms where a 
teacher gives instruction on how 
to pass examinations. As a 
centre or learning and research, 
any University should be bubbling 
with new thinktnc and the Univer¬ 
sity teachers should study the 
political problems objectively, 
without any fear or favour, and 
should place conclusions impar¬ 
tially before the Government and 
the people without being parties 
to these problems Here the 
teachers have to play the role of 
academic counsellors on political 
oroblcms. rather than as politi¬ 
cians The role of University 
teachers is vital m these matters 
and they must speak out fearlessly 
in clear terms But their voice 
will be heard with respect only 
if they make themselves capable 
of putting forth an objective and 
analytical approach to political 
problems which may prove as 
guidelines for the welfare of the 
society and the world commu¬ 
nity. 

Not infrequently, teachers 
get involved in party politics, in 
and out of the campus, and spoil 
not only their career, but also 
mar the name of the University 
where they work. So long as they 
are teachers they must be above 
party affiliations. If a teacher 
wants to enter politics, nobody 
can prevent him. He is free to 
resign and join any Party of his 
choice. But so long as he re¬ 
mains a constituent of a Univer¬ 
sity, he must remember that the 
University is a sanctum-sancto¬ 
rum given to deep, sincere, 
scientific and objective studies 
and has no place for sectarian 
outlooks. Our colleges and Uni¬ 


versities must, therefore, steer 
dear of party politics which threat¬ 
ens to enter openly or covertly 
all spheres of national life. Many 
decades ago the poet Wordsworth 
had complained that ‘the world 
is too much with us 1 , our genuine 
complaint today is that ‘Politics 
is too much with us’. Under 
various covers and garbs, un¬ 
healthy politics enters the domains 
of art, literature, education and 
even sports. Good educational 
institutions and sound educational 
plans have crumbled down many 
a time under the weight of narrow 
politics which tends to corrode 
the very foundations of good edu¬ 
cation The teachers, therefore, 
must not try to use their stu¬ 
dents for petty ends or group 
rivalries so as to vitiate the edu¬ 
cational climate of the country. 
The teachers should function more 
or less as members of the judi¬ 
ciary, studying various problems 
with complete objectivity, mak¬ 
ing available to the nation their 
considered views on diferent 
subjects It the teachers them¬ 
selves project views which are 
coloured and subjective, the basic 
function of the University would 
be diluted and nullified. 

We may frankly admit that the 
explosion in numbers has greatly 
handicapped the genuine teacher 
m his trying to maintain personal 
relations with his students. It 
has paralysed the very structure 
and purpose of education. The 
teacher and taught ratio hardly 
leaves any place for opening dia¬ 
logues between them. With the 
result that students in general do 
not take seriously to their studies 
and the teachers feel no responsi¬ 
bility about their sacred task 
Those who have some prick of 
conscience somehow manage to 
finish the prescribed courses. 
The noblest profession in the 
world has deteriorated to dis¬ 
graceful limits Most of the tea¬ 
chers depend upon the notes that 
they had prepared during their 
student days and make better 
use of their time in manipulating 
ways and means for bettering 
their grades or devising various 
sources to augment their income 
The colleges have become hot 
beds of regional jealousies and 
political pressures Mostly new 
colleges arc opened less because 
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of academic needs of the area and 
more as vote-catching devices. The 
apathy of most of the private 
colleges is still lamentable. Their 
managing bodies smack of caste- 
ism, favouritism, nepotism and 
other low-lying trades. Short-’ 
tage of teachers, ill-eqipped labo¬ 
ratories and libraries and lack of 
other physical facilities give 
place to student unrest, indisci¬ 
pline and other chaotic condit¬ 
ions. This is equally true of 
Government colleges, which are 
generally opened under political 
pressures without caring for the 
financial commitments for provid¬ 
ing minimum facilities to these 
institutions. Providing sports 
fields or other engaging hobbies 
has absolutely no meaning to 
these timeservers. With the result 
that in the absence of proper 
guidance and involvement the 
majority of students fall a prey 
to a few mischief-mongers. The 
students feel frustrated because 
of the ghost of unemployment 
looming large and the teachers get 
frustrated because of aimlessness 
and the bankruptcy of devotion 
to a cause. Thus the dislocation 
all round creates a very fertile 
ground for all sorts of dissensions 
and political feuds. Teachers 
shorn of all sense of responsibi¬ 
lity and moral pricks fall an easy 
prey to various temptations, which 
vitiate the atmosphere of the 
colleges and Universities and make 
them a cesspool of political wrang- 
lings. 

The teachers being otherwise 
busy are not able to engage the 
students in the form of internal 
assessment. When the student at 
the end of the session faces the 
examination after one year’s audi¬ 
tory knowledge, with almost no 
practice in writing, he develops a 
dread for examinations, which 
gives place to mass copying and 
at times sporadic criminal as¬ 
saults. Most of these nefarious 
unsocial tendencies can be curbed 
if teachers pay due attention and 
take some pains in moulding the 
destinies of younger generations 
nearer to their hearts rather than 
being a party or onlooker in their 
petty political feuds. 

Under the circumstances the 
only way out is that the Univer¬ 
sity teachers should strive to 
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serve as the consciencekeepers of 
the nation—ready and capable of 
assimilating new knowledge from 
all directions and projecting new 
horizons for a better educational 
order. Teachers are, to my mind, 
the salt of the earth, and must not 
loose their savour for petty poli¬ 
tics. trivial gains, trifling issues 
and temporary positions. A tea¬ 
cher in a temple of learning- 
should remain a devotee of know¬ 
ledge and aspire to nobler achieve¬ 
ments. He should opt to be a 
political scientist rather than a 
politician. A teacher should 
possess, 1 to quote the words of 
Lord Gautam Buddha, ‘the 
unique quality of being able to 
light other lamps with its flame 
without loosing any of its own 
radiance". Unless knowledge is 
free our aspirations for achiev¬ 
ing peace and prosperity for huma¬ 
nity shall ever remain a dream 
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Mr R. P. Nath ha* been 
appointed the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Marathwada University 
with effect from October 16, 
1971 He has assumed charge 
of his office. 

Dr Ramanath Mohanty has 
assumed charge of the office as 
Vice-Chancellor, Utkal Univer¬ 
sity, on November 1, 1971. 

Mr Balram Upadhyaya, re¬ 
tired Judge, Allahabad High 
Court, has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya with 
effect from November 1, 1971, 

Dr Arabinda Nath Bose has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the Jadavpur University for 
a term of four years. Dr Bose 
assumed office on November 29, 
1971. 

Mr S. P. Singh Bhandan, 
Commissioner for State Enter¬ 
prise of Rajasthan, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Udaipur University for the resi¬ 
dual term of the outgoing Vice- 


Chancellor with effect from Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1972 to July 4, 1972. 

Dr D. P. Singh has been re¬ 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the U.P. Agricultural Unhersity 
for another term of 3 years with 
effect from January 28, 1972. 

Mr L. Bullayya, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Andhra University, has been 
reappointed for another 3 years 
with effect from 30*11-1971 

Dr A. G. Pawar, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor. Shivaji University, has been 
appointed for another 3 years 
with effect from September 20, 
1971. 

Mr M. Narotham Reddy has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Osmania University to succeed 
Professor Ravada Satyanarayana. 
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Affiliation and Disaffiliation 

A t 

By A. G. PAWAR. Vice-Chancellor, Shiva]! 


The mechamsm of affiliation* is 
of vital importance. Before the 
affiliation of anew college is grant¬ 
ed, it has to be ensured that there 
is a real need for the college in the 
area where it is to be located; that 
there is a regularly constituted 
governing body for the college; 
that it has sufficient financial re¬ 
sources for the continued mainte¬ 
nance and efficient working of the 
college, that it has the teaching 
and non-teaching staff with re¬ 
quisite qualifications and ability, 
that it has suitable accommoda¬ 
tion, and that it has the necessary 
library facilities and so also labo¬ 
ratory facilities in case science sub 
jects are to be taught in the college, 
it is also necessary to find out 
whether proMsion for hostels for 
students as well as for the resi¬ 
dence of the Principal and the 
Rector .-.re made 

The Commitce that is appoin¬ 
ted to make the on-the-spot 
study of the proposed college 
has hea\y responsibilities to 
face. It must go into the ques¬ 
tion ruthlessly with a view to find¬ 
ing out whether there is a real 
need for the college, whether the 
management is reliable and com¬ 
petent, and whether the financial 
resources are adequate. Law has 
laid down the basic conditions of 
affiliation, the proper fulfilment 


of which should create no diffi¬ 
culties in the organization of the 
new college. Much, therefor, de¬ 
pends on the study made by the 
Inspection Committee. 

Lately there has been a tendency 
for starting colleges rather indis¬ 
criminately as colleges have come 
to acquire some prestigious value. 
The problem has, therefore, be¬ 
come even more difficult and it 
requires real strength of mind on 
the part of the members of the 
Inspection Committee to give 
their findings plainly and frank¬ 
ly* 

The responsibility of the authori- 
rities of the University that are 
concerned with the affiliation pro¬ 
ceedings such as the Academic 
Council, the Court or the Senate, 
and particularly of the Executive 
Council is equally onerous in 
these matters. These authorities 
have to be equally rigorous in 
their approach to the problem. 

in most of the Universities the 
State Government is the final 
authority for granting affiliation. 
In these days of popular pressures 
generated by democratic processes 
it may not be easy to turn down a 
proposal of this type There is, 
therefore, a greater need for the 
authorities of the University to 
state their case firmly to enable the 


government to come to a correct 
decision. 

Disaffiliation of a college may 
become necessary if it miserably 
fails or avoids to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of affiliation or is conducting 
its affairs in a manner which is 
prejudicial to the interest of edu¬ 
cation. But the question of dis¬ 
affiliation is a difficult one. It is 
the last thing to be thought of. 
According to the procedure laid 
down by the University Act, it is 
not easy to get a motion of dis¬ 
affiliation passed in the Court or 
the Senate unless the institution 
has been universally condemned. 
The legal provision in some of the 
Universities regarding disaffiliation 
requires that the motion for 
disaffiliation shall have to be 
passed by a resolution of the Se¬ 
nate or the Court supported by 
two-thirds of the members present 
at a meeting, such majouty being 
not less than one-half of the mem¬ 
bers, of the House ft will thus 
be seen that the procedure laid 
down for the disaffiliation of a 
college is pretty stiff and it cannot 
be easilv resorted to. The best 
thing is to seethat things do notgo 
so far. Periodical discussion with 
the Principals and managements 
of colleges may be conducive not 
only to better relations with them 
but may help them to improve 
conditions in good time Neverthe 
less if disaffiliation is the only re¬ 
medy. it shall have to be enforced. 
The interests of education are 
higher and greater than those of 
the management. 
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Patna University Library 

By B. P. MISHRA, Librarian 


The biggest of the Libraries of 
the State of Bihar now, the Patna 
University Library had very 
modest beginnings. It came into 
being in 1919. The Lieutenent Go¬ 
vernor of Bihar sanctioned a spe¬ 
cial grant, a sum of Rs 8.000. Out 
of that grant a small collection of 
textbooks was set up with an 
assistant to take care of it under 
the supervision of the Assistant 
Registrar. 

In course of time the Library 
was divided into three sections, 
namely, the University General 
Library, the Bailey Memorial 


Collection and the Banaili Econ- 
mics Library The General Lib¬ 
rary was for the use of Fellows, 
officers of the University, register¬ 
ed college teachers, registered gra¬ 
duates, registered school teachers, 
research students working in the 
affiliated colleges, students of the 
affiliated colleges at Patna and 
such other persons as might be 
allowed by the Vice-Chancellor on 
such conditions as he might im¬ 
pose. 

The Bailey Memorial Collection 
was founded to perpetuate the 
memory of Sir Charles Bailey, 


the first Lieutenant Governor 
of the province of Bihar and Oris¬ 
sa who retired in 1915 In Feb¬ 
ruary 1925 a grant of Rs 50,000 
was sanctioned by the Govern- - 
ment for the foundation of a sec¬ 
tion in the Patna University Lib¬ 
rary to be known as the Bailey 
Memorial Collection. This collec¬ 
tion ts open to the general pub¬ 
lic, both for the purposes of read¬ 
ing and borrowing books. The 
borrowers can take books out on 
making a deposit of Rs 10 which 
is refundable, subject to certain 
rules. The total number of books 
in this collection is 15,000. 
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The Banaili Economics Section 
also grew in the same way. 
In 1920 the Raja of Banih dona¬ 
ted a sum of Rs 5.000 to 
purchase books on Economics 
in order to aid the Banaili reader 
in Indian Economics. 

Later there came to be added 
three more sections, namely the 
Rai Bahadur Shiva Shankar Sahay 
Hindi Collection, the Manuscripts 
Section and the Gandhi Memo¬ 
rial Section. 

The library maintains seminar 
collections which are attached to 
each of the post-graduate depart¬ 
ments of the University. These 
collections consist mainly of text¬ 
books related to each of the De¬ 
partments 

The total number of books in¬ 
clusive of seminar collections 
comes to approximately 2.00.0C0 
Besides, there are 4.575 volumes 
of old and rare manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Hindi. Mai hili. Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic, 

The library subscribed to some 
500 journals both foreign and 
Indian, of which volumes five 
years old are bound and mun 
tamed. 

With the exception of textbooks 
and reference books which the 
Librarian purchases directly, other 
purchases are made on the re¬ 
commendation of Heads of the 
University Departments generally. 

The system of book classifica- 
cation adopted is the Dewey Deci¬ 
mal Classification and catalogu¬ 
ing of the books is based on the 
A.A. Code. 

Access to the library stacks is 
partially open, i e., subject to 
some limitations 

In the first instance the library 
was accommodated in a two- 
storeyed building. The upper floor 
formed the Reading Room and 
the ground floor was meant for 
stacking books. In 1936 the 
Senate sanctioned a sum of Rs. 
32,000 for adding two wings to 
the main building, and almirahs 
at a total cost of Rs 28,000 were 
acquired to furnish the new wings 
and the ground floor. 

The library has been relieved 
of a great suftocating tension since 
the magnificent four-storyed build¬ 
ing constructed at a cost of Rs 
15,00,000 was delivered to the 


library administration. This new 
building was inaugurated by Shri 
G.L. Nanda, the then Minister of 
Home Affairs on November 21, 
1965. It took some serven years 
for its completion since the foun¬ 
dation stone was laid by Shri C.D. 
Deshmukh, the then Chairman of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, in December 1958. It pro¬ 
vides 44,000 sq ft. of floor area 
including an air-conditioned block 
of3,OOOs q. ft, on the second floor 
which accommodates the Manus¬ 
cripts and Fine Arts Sections. 

The accommodation plan for 
various administrative units as 
well as for stacking the books on 
various subjects in the library is 
as follows ^by floors) : 

Ground (a) Lounge cum Dis¬ 
play Chamber, 

(b) Circulation Section, includ¬ 
ing the texfbook reading room, the 
home reading issue sect ion and the 
periodicals section. 

(c) Library stack containing 
books on philosophy, religion, 
social science, htski*. fng’ish 
language and literature. 

id) Administrative wing in¬ 
cluding the Librarian's Chamber 
and the Technical Section. 

1 (a) Stack containing books 
on Science and bound volumes < f 
Periodical Literature, 

(b) Reference Section & 
UNESCO Information Centre, 

(c) Research and Teacher's 
Reading Section. 

(d) Acquisition Section. 

2: Manucnpts & Arts Sections. 

3 Sparc accommodation for 
anticipated growth 

The building is furnished ade¬ 
quately w ith new and modern fur¬ 
niture at a cost of Rs 3,00,000. 

The strength of the sia n has 
grown conspicuously although 
there is yet vital need for its fur¬ 
ther expansion. The post of the 
Chief Librarian has been graded 
mthe University Professor's rank. 
Besides, there are altogether 9 
members on the sta* 1 holding pro¬ 
fessional degrees with high acade¬ 
mic qualifications. The total 
strength of the staff in various 
grades comes to 60. 

The administrative units of the 
library are as follows: Acquisi¬ 
tion Section; Technical Section; 


Circulation Section; Home Read¬ 
ing Issue Section; Textbook Read¬ 
ing Section; Periodicals Section; 
Reference Section; Mamiacript 
Section. 

The General Library had two 
sources of income: One from the 
General Fund of the University, 
and the other from the profits of 
its Textbook Publication Fund. 
The library has at present a total 
annual recurring grant of Rs 
1,04,895. A sum of Rs 20,54,000 
has been received during the Plan 
periods which has accelerated the 
growth of library resources tre¬ 
mendously. 

The Library's Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee consists of the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor (Ex-Officio) in the Chair, the 
Registrar (Ex-Officio) who is the 
Officer-in-Charge of the Library 
and eight members from amongst 
the Principals of the constituent 
colleges and Heads of the Uni¬ 
versity Departments nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The Lib¬ 
rarian is the ex-officio Secretary. 
The Committee, besides suggest¬ 
ing ways and means to improve 
upon the efficiency of library 
services, determines the alloca¬ 
tion of funds for the purchase of 
books in various disciplines. This 
is a policy-making body. 

The Library also provides faci¬ 
lities of procuring books from 
the National, the University and 
other libraries of the country 
and abroad for research work by 
scholars through an Inter-Library* 
Loan Scheme to its scholars. 

The following is the time sche¬ 
dule of the various wings of the 
library; Administrative Section, 
Reference Section, Manuscript 
Section, Home Reading Issue Sec¬ 
tion— from 10,30 A.M, to 4.30 
P.M.; Textbook Reading Room 
& Resesrch Section — from 7.30 
A.M. to 9 P.M.; Periodicals Sec¬ 
tion— from 10 30 A.M to 7PM. 

Membership to the Library, 
excepting for the Bailey Memorial 
Collection referred to above, is 
open to the following : Members 
of the University Senate; Officers 
of the University; Teachers of the 
University Departments; and the 
Constituent Colleges and the Re¬ 
searchers registered in the Uni¬ 
versity ; Registered Graduates of 
the University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Educational Administration* 

By Prof. N. V. TH1RTHA, Head, Deptt. of Education, Bangalore 


ted above and has tried to point 
the guidelines for building up a 
theory of administration. 


This Book, as the author says, 
is very much a personal book 

in the sense it consists of a num¬ 
ber of papers all of which reflect 
a particular view on the administ¬ 
rative process — which have been 
read by the author to groups in 
different centres of learning in the 
world. The papers were prepared 
for practitioners rather than for 
professors. Though they are not 
arranged in the chronological 
order, they reflect a sequence in 
the author’s own particular ap- 
roach to administration as an 
on-going process. 

Attempts to arrive at a theory 
of Educational Administration 
arc of recent origin. An attempt to 
apply the scientific method to all 
aspects of organization is a 
twentieth century phenom¬ 
enon. Fayal in France, 
Urwick in England. Mary Parker 
Fallett, Gulick, Tead and Mayo 
in America have contributed a 
vast store of ideas and informa¬ 
tion on the administrative process 
Simon’s Administrative Behaviour 
with its emphasis on decision-mak¬ 
ing as the core of administrative 
process has exerted a considerable 
influence in recent years. Griff this 
emphasises that theory must deal 
with the substance of administra¬ 
tion and not its form. Hemphill 
views theory in administration as 
problem solving: whereas Juba 
and Gatzels consider administra¬ 
tion as a social process. Halpin 
says that administration involves 
four components, viz., the 
task, the formal organisation: 
(3) work group: and (4) the lea¬ 
der. and he discusses the different 
variables in each. Juba's working 
method requires four elements in 
Administration, namely, behaviour 
determinants, alienating forces, 
integrating forces, actuating forces. 

The author of the book under 
review has benefited from the stu¬ 
dies conducted by the authors quo- 


* Theory end Practice in Educational 
Administration by W.G,Walker; publish¬ 
ed by the University of Queensland 
Press; 214 pp. Rs. 39.50, 
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There are twelve papers presen¬ 
ted in this book on different 
topics such as ‘The Challenge 
of Educational Administration’, 
‘Training the Educational Ad¬ 
ministrator*, -Teaching and re¬ 
search in Educational Admi¬ 
nistration*, ‘Theory and Prac¬ 
tice in Educational Administra¬ 
tion*. ‘Obstacles to Freedom in 
Our Schools’, ‘Australian Educa¬ 
tion: The next Ten years’ etc. 

It is important to distinguish 
the meaning of terms like ‘organi¬ 
zation’ and ‘administration'. Quite 
often the two terms are used 
by educators as if they are 
synonymous. The author’s quo¬ 
tation from Tead to distin¬ 
guish the two terms is very 
helpful in this regard. ‘An organi¬ 
zation is a combination of the 
necessary human beings, equip¬ 
ments, facilities and appurte¬ 
nances, materials and tools, assem¬ 
bled in some systematic and effec¬ 
tive co-ordination in order to 
accomplish some desired and de¬ 
finite objective’; whereas administ¬ 
ration is ‘the process and agenev 
which is responsible for the deter¬ 
mination of the aims for which an 
organization and its management 
are to strive’. 

In terms of the distinction bet¬ 
ween organization and administ¬ 
ration, the task of the latter ts 
conceived as meeting the challen¬ 
ges of purpose, professionalism, 
isolation, size and science. To 
function with the purpose of 
bringing about effective teach¬ 
ing, learning and conducive 
human relations within the 
school complex, Jo evolve and 
transmit a body of knowledge 
and skills for pre-service pre¬ 
paration and establish a legal sanc¬ 
tion and ethical code for profes¬ 
sional administrators, to remove 
isolation among trained profes¬ 
sional administrators through 
appropriate organizational and 
communication links, to evolve 


an optimum size of adminis 
trative units at both training 
and school levels and finally t< 
operate within the precincts* o 
scientific methodology and theor 
of administration, are to be con 
sidered the main challenges o 
Educational Administration. 

Perhaps the criticism of th 
author about the theory of educa 
tional administration as practise! 
in Australia is very significant t< 
Indian educators. The educator 
in both the countries appear to b 
sailing in the same ‘unchartet 
ocean. The contemporary theor 
of educational administration i 
characterized by the author s 
either a *commonsen=e theory’, c 
a ‘bad theory*. 

The dichotomy that exists i 
the mind of administrators aboi 
theory and practice is articificia 
The two are inseparable. In tf 
sense that any theory is a unifie 
hypothesis that can explain an 
predict events and thus become 
basis for new knowledge, 
theory of administration is a pr< 
duct of rigorous scientific enquir 
It is not a ‘personal affair, an id 
dream, a philosophy or even 
taxonomy’. 

Theory construction — an ui 
popular exercise in educationi 
administration in India— may t 
undertaken m the following mai 
ner. 

1. To begin with, an objectivi 
factual observation of an at 
ministrative behaviour in a socii 
situation has to be described. 

2. The basic concepts used i 
such a behaviour need to be d< 
fined and refined. 

3. A more general statemei 
which is descriptive of averag 
behaviour in a limited number c 
situations may be then attempt© 

4. Later one or more testab 
hypotheses are to be projecte 
from the general statement. 

5. Further observation of dal 
should then help the evaluatio 
and reconstruction of the h} 
pothesis. 

6. Finally a statement of th 
principle or set of principle 
should be made as a ‘Theory 
These well-known steps of scient 
fic enquiry can provide a more <fc 
pendable basis for generalizs 
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[jion of admimsti alive bchavioui 
|han the usual subjective sermon*. 
|hat even seasoned administrators 
$an make. The author right)) 
points out ‘a scientifically deter¬ 
mined theory can he wrong and 
still lead to progress Explicit — 
^ven wrongly explicit - theory 
is better than implicit theory or 
no theor> at all Those who ad\ o- 
jatc practicaht) as opposed to 
t heones are j ust fbllow i n g i mplicit 
bad theories’. 


, Probably a very valuable contri¬ 
bution of the author to Indian 
^readers is his advocacy of the need 
tof training for educational an- 
\ministrators. It is a long-standing 
^practice in India that educational 
^administrators are drawn from 
‘The cadre of senior teachers in 
ttschools Successful and experien¬ 
ced teachers of classrooms are 


’^promoted to the cadre of administ¬ 
rators with no additional training 
*in the art of administration as it 
It be processes of teaching and ad- 
munistration are one and the same 
St is interesting to contrast thi* 
Iwith industry, commerce and pub¬ 
lic services where administrators 
lure trained under a rigorous course 
bit management and administra¬ 
tion studies. Tf educational ad¬ 
ministrators should become for¬ 
ward-looking. innovating, and 
sensitive to the changing context 
of their clientele, there appears to 
ibe no doubt that the educational 
Executive needs training in much 
*he same way as the industrial 
executive needs it 


Referring to the role of the Uni¬ 
versity in the Administrative Revo¬ 
lution, the author quotes many 
authorities to support his thesis and 
it is the University only that can 
play an important role in provid¬ 
ing sound theoretical principles for 
improving administration. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a de¬ 
tailed description of diploma 
courses in the Educational Ad¬ 
ministration of the University of 
New England which offers three 
major courses, namely. Founda¬ 
tions, Professional Training, and 
Research Projects. 

In Chapter 6 titled 'Teaching 
and Research in Educational Ad¬ 
ministration 1 , the author very 
aptly points out that the great en¬ 
igma of school government£6day 


is that institution:! which cry out 
for skilled administrators of wide 
\ ision are being run by men whose 
professional training and interest*, 
are not primarily in the field of 
administration at all. At the 
State level, the picture is not very 
different. The Departmental heads 
like the Head Master** are products 
of the educational system which 
tram them for teaching rather 
than for administration. Some of 
these offiecij. are sent to courses 
such as those offered bv the Ad¬ 
ministrative Staff College or the 
State Public Service Boards A 
few ot them travel abroad. But 
the effect of these obviously 
broadening experiences is a diffu- 
>ed training given so late in the 
life of administrators that it fails 
to give them any deeper under¬ 
standing of issues involved in 
educational administration The 
author concludes that there i» an 
apparent emphasis on formality 
rather than on adaptability and a 
hesitancy to experiment in our 
educational systems 

Speaking about research in 
Educational Administration, he 
says. ‘Research has merely scrat¬ 
ched the surface The nature of 


decision-making is almost as great 
a mystery as ever it was. We 
have merely dabbled in the study 
of communication. An adequate 
theory of administration has not 
been delineated, the economics 
of education is largely a closed 
book.' 

The book though given in dif¬ 
ferent fragments presents a wide 
range of material in the new area 
of theory on Educational Admi¬ 
nistration supported by studies 
by emmeni research workers, 
administrator and experts in 
the field for bringing home to 
the reader some basic truths such 
as (a) the need for a theory in 
Educational Administration. (A) 
the problem of utility ol theory 
in practical administration, (c) 
ihe vast areas and held*, of re¬ 
search open in Educational Admi¬ 
nistration (dl the new concept 
ot thcorv as dealing with is\ 
and not ought’s etc 

Besides this, the author has 
succeeded in presenting a clear- 
cut picture of what is happening 
in Australian education Mans 
“1 the things that are happening 
in \ustralia are also true of India 
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You can take the professor 
out of the university, but 
you cant take the university 
out of him- Even though, 
Dr. Nurul S- Hasan (Right), 
joined the ^Government es 

« % % i ■* j s * 

Minister of Education, 
sometimes the educationist 
deep inside him, thrown 
among his fraternity—as, for 
instance, at the Agra Univers¬ 
ity, where he recently in- 
augrated the Annual Confer¬ 
ence of Vice-Chancellors of 
India and Ceylon-takes over: 

“During the past 25 years, 
education has reached those 
classes, which had hitherto 
been denied its benefits.' 

'• -Enrolment in institutions 
of higher learning has risen 
from one million to three* " 

“Even though the base of 
education has broadened 
considerably, it must regret¬ 
fully be admitted that the 
equality of educational op¬ 
portunity has not yet been 
attained” 
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OF ARISTOTLE’S WIVES AND INDA’S POVERTY! 


Bertrand Russell takes a good-natured dig at the academic extrem¬ 
ism of Aristotle, who used to maintain that women have fewer teeth 
than men: “Although he was twice married, it never occurred to him 
to verify the statement by examining his wives’ mouths”! 

And yet, there is nothing absurd about it. Most of the world’s 
learni ng has come from this excessive academising, and nearly all re¬ 
sear h. Objectivity, which is just another name of critically viewing a 
situation without reacting—somewhat like a Japanese box-camera—is 
the very essence of the science of validity, A slight disturbance, due 
in large measure, to a casual victory of the human heart over the human 
mind, can promptly turn it into a piece of gushing poetry. 
So, one might say that disturbed objectivity is the mother of all fiction 
and most poetry. Indeed, there is subjectivity well hidden within 
objectivity; it needs merely to be discovered. An endorsement, if 
one were required, of this rather irregular logic, may be conveniently 
had from Henri Bergson: “The present contains nothing more than 
the past, and what is found in the effect was already in the cause.” 

It was all very well duringthe era of mystifying myths preceding the 
Industrial Revolution, which promptly exploded them, as if they were 
helpless soap bubbles. Among other victims of this great revolution, 
the one most outstanding is the lazy leisure of the thinker. And it 
decimated everyone’s working time: a pressure so unprecedented and 
unique, that it has shaken whole systems, apart from questioning 
faith, rejecting traditional lore, doubting parental infallibility and the 
teacher’s competence. No more is it now possible to sit down and 
write volumes like Papa Shakespeare used to do; and no more 
the “noon-daydreams” of Shelley! 

Indeed, the human tragedy is an offspring of two opposite farces: 
the powerful inertia of tradition, which is dead, pulling him in one direc¬ 
tion; the new world of science, which is very alive, pushing him to the 
other. It is a ki nd of life, which Thoreau felt was ‘ ‘a constant predica¬ 
ment preceding death” — a predicament, which the thoughtful Vice 
Chancellor of the Chinese University, at Hong Kong, attributes to a 
new post-industrial Revolution phenomenon' “For the first tune in 
the history of civilisation, the time span of cultural change has been 
telescoped into less than the normal life-time of an individual.” 

So, anyone subject to the new forces of science of the present era 
— and it actually means everyone, except the Indian cow—will have 
to recognise, no less honestly than Galbrath, that “Economics always 
sees, with remarkable clarity, what existed 25 years ago. But 
it is not so good at seeing what’s before one’s eyes”! Quite obvious¬ 
ly, it sounds like a most pressing invitation to the scientist and his 
research to take in hand India’s central problem of teeming millions, 
so ably compressed by Gandhij, at the Round Table Conference in 
London, into just a single, silent word: “poverty.” 


Editor : W. D. Miransbab 









Vice Chancellors’ 
Annual Conference 

Opens 
At Agra 


Reported by W. D. Miranshah 


As I got down at the Rajamandt railway station at Agra, 
1 was beseiged by some two hundred men, each vying with 
his colleague to catch my eye. You couldn't very well blame me, 
if this flattery went to my head, making me seriously wonder, if I 
weren't after all a local minister! But, alas, my fond theory came 
soon crashing down, as they disclosed their identity—they were 
all rickshaw pullers! 
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Dr A.G. Pawar (aho\c ) summed 
up hu idea of education w this 
classic Mi Ionian quote : 
call, therefore, a complete and 
generous education that which fits 
a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the 
offices , hath private and public, 
of peace and war 





They met in the afternoon of tin 
First and the whole day of tht 
Second of February — fifty foui 
Vice Chancellors , including twe 
from Ceylon , and representativei 
of the VGC, the UP SC, am 
Education Ministry, 







The choice was pay or perish. My roving eye fell on an old 
man, and I at once told him to take me down to the Agra Uni¬ 
versity. I am sure that even these rickshaw pullers were now 
convinced of the inexorability of that well known governmental 
dictum: “Convassing in any form will disqualify.” 

The man was as old as his rickshaw; the one continually 
coughed and the other continually pedaled in rhythmic alter¬ 
nation. I was duly deposited at the gate of what appeared to be a 
towering Tudor mansion. As 1 looked up at the banner over¬ 
head, I knew that this was the place, although not yet the time 
“heretofore fixed 1 ’ for the forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
vice-chancellors of India and Ceylon. 

* * « 

As the clock struck the hour of ten on that cold, first Tuesday 
of February, there was sudden suction of the crowd towards 
the main gate. I also joined the pell-mell to see what was up. 
My guess was right — Dr. Nurul S. Hasan, the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, had arrived to inaugurate the conference. 

The welcome speech by the host Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Shital 
Prasad, was heart-warming. He said that Agra was not only 
that famous Brij Bhumi, which had provided the locale for 

t 

many a celebrated exploit of Lord Krishna; it had also given birth 
to the father of Urdu poetry, Mirza Gahlib. 

Coming to more mundane issues, he warned that students 
of yesterday had tolerated “all this neglect” but those of today 
“are certainly more assertive.” His concern was eloquently re¬ 
flected through his poser: “Imagine the complexion of the 
students* fury twenty years hence, rf we continue to neglect 
their education, and yet continue to sit in annual meetings to 
take drawig room decisions.” 

The dropping pin could be heard in the silence which attended 


rivs 



Mrs Bharrah of the SNDT wo¬ 
man's University caught in a 
pensne mood 



Strictly off the record \ 
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the Minister’s inaugural address. He agreed that the past 25 years 
had seen an unprecedented expansion of education, and that en¬ 
rolment at institutions of higher learning had risen from two to 
three millions during the preceding decade. “Without this pheno - 
menal increase of educated manpower,” he thought, “it would not 

be possible to maintain democratic institutions of the country, 
or to develop its productive resources.*' He argued that research 
at vaiious universities — and the consequent know-how—had 
considerably contributed to the present buoyancy of the country's 
economy. 

He considered the Inter-University Board a valuable forum 
for a discussion of problems common to all universities. He felt 
that the Board had an unique academic and moial leadership, 
which it should fully use to bring about changes and to make edu¬ 
cation more responsive to the current needs of society. 

This was followed by the presidential address. After a rapid 
survey of the current situation consequent upon the liberation 
of Bangla Desh, the Conference President, Dr. Pawar, turned 
to the present mood of the country. In this connection, he 
quoted the Prime Minister's suggestion that ‘‘there should be a 
moratorium on student agitation and student disturbances for 
three years.'* His other notable suggesion was the creation of 
regional committees of IUB, so that the impact of its work was 
felt right at the grass-roots. Said he: “If the relations between 
the Board and the universities are more intimate and contin¬ 
uous, the results would be more useful.. . regional committees 
could also be formed and employed to make on the spot studies 
of the subject.” He also suggested that both lecturers and prin¬ 
cipals be trained. 

Between this and the business session upstairs an hour later, 
there was a happy interlude—a coffee break when the Minister 
mingled with all those present. 

The business session met in the afternoon of the first and the 
whole day of the second of February. 54 Vice-Chancellors, in- 



Dr. K.L Shnmah of BHU 
caught somewhere on the border¬ 
line of two ideas, both ,\tr iking 1 



Mr. Mahendra Pratap from Patna: 
A fleeting moment of creative 
nonchalance l 






eluding two from Ceylon representatives of the UGC, the 
UPSC, and the Ministry of Education, participated. The Presid¬ 
ent ran the session with competence, tact and urgent despatch, 
all in due proportion. 

Seven new universities — Bhopal, Guru Nanak, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jawaharlal Nehru, Calicut, Pujabrao Agricultural, and 
Indian School of Mines—were admitted to membership. 

• # # 

There could not be a better choice of the venue than Agra 
for the seminar on colleges which followed the next day—it has 
a large number of affiliated colleges. 

Some 18 papers, mainly by Vice-Chancellors but a few by con¬ 
nected officials, too, were presented. Almost half that number re¬ 
viewed college-university relationship, financial matters and 
various other aspects of college administration. 

Most speeches, like most papers read, referred to difficulties 
encountered by universities in handling their colleges. No defin¬ 
ite remedial steps could be proposed, except that more junior 
colleges be started, and that stricter affiliation condition? might 
be enforced. 

Several members —notaby Dr. T.B. Mukherjee of Bihar and 
Mr. K.L. Joshi of Indore—spoke of acute distress, experienced by 
colleges; both were one in the view that the best solution was to 
hand over higher education to the Central Government. This 
was disputed by Dr. K. L. Shrimali of Banaras Hindu University. 
He felt that the Centre did not have enough resources for the pur¬ 
pose and, in any case, the State Governments would not hear 
of it. He asserted however, that the problem of private colleges 
would not be solved that simply. Dr. B.P. Apte of Poona Uni¬ 
versity, proposed a modification; “Post-graduate education, both 
at university and the college level, should be vested in the centre.” 
Professor Umashankar Joshi' felt that educational leadership 
should be provided by the UGC and the IUB. Dr. Roma Chau- 
dhury said: “Government colleges are better managed than priv- 


SBVEN 



Dr.Mohan Sinha Mehta and Mrs. 
Sharda Dovan—an informal chat . 



The President , Dr. Pawar of the 
Shivaji University, welcomes the 
V.C, of Guru Nanak University , 
Dr. Bishan Singh Samundri , to 
the IUB fraternity. 
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ate colleges.** 

Mr. Mahendra Pratap (Patna University) said that the 
criterion of discussion was two-fold: ‘One, what is practicable; 
two, what is desirable?*' He felt, however, that some “selected 
universities” might be taken over. Professor V.V. John (of 
Jodhpur University) felt: The Centre was already suitably em¬ 
powered. To seek to vest it with more powers was not called for, 
or politically expedient 

The Vice Chancellors than proceeded to a discussion of the 
constitutional right of minorities to establish and run their own 
institutions of learning. The point was discussed at some length. 

Dr. Amrik Singh suggested that colleges should be vested with 
die right of examining their students and of awarding their own 
degrees; but that this right should be subject to the overriding 
consideration of accreditation by State Accreditation Boards on 
which all universities of a State are represented. 

A considerable excitement was triggered off by the question of 
internal degrees versus the external. Dr. Apte of Poona Univers¬ 
ity, supported by some other vice-chancellors, were of the opinion 
that a number of students could not attend regular institutions, 
both because of vocational compulsions and traditional penury. 
The lone dissenter was Dr. Chopra from Kurukshetha. He said 
that hjs university could never be reconciled to the popular con¬ 
cept of equality between regular degrees and degrees by post. 

Professor R.N. Dogra, Director, I1T. New Delhi, was elected 
President of the Inter-University Board for the year 1972-73. 
And the House accepted the thoughtful ofier of the outgoing 
President, Dr. A.G. Pawar, of playing host to the next annual 
meeting of the Board, at the Shivaji University, Kohlapur. 

* • * 

It was the first time that 1 had covered the Annual Conference. 
I must confess that 1 was much more hopeful about filings at 
the end than at the bcgining. 



Dr. K. W. Goonewardena from 
Ceylon —Thoughtful silence - 



QWVHIT NCWB, Kcbraary lf72 


Mr Kripol Singh Narang and a 
member of the WB staff in a 
hurried snatch of conversation* 




A great deal can be done in the formulation of 
joint research projects between groups in Government 
laboratories and universities and laboratories. 


What Can The Scientist 
Do For His Country ? 



INDIRA GANDHI 


Prime Minister of Indio 


If we are to go forward with confidence to plan 
and organise our scientific and technological pro- 
gramme on a realistic basis for the coming decade, we 
must bring about a basic change in our approach to 
the management of scientific and technological insti¬ 
tutions, which are engaged in research or instruction. 

The important issues are three: the balance be¬ 
tween the need for freedom of research and the re¬ 
quirement of accountability of research institutions; 
basic change in personnel practices as applied to 
scientific and educational institutions; and the demo- 
cratisation of decision-making in laboratories, uni¬ 
versities and scientific agencies—in fact, in the 
scientific system as a whole. 

We should not merely diagnose the malaise 
afflicting science and technology but must focus our 
attention on the basic problems, which arise out of 
social—and the psychological—environments in 
which Indian science and technology must grow. The 
questions regarding the goals to be achieved in, terms 
of enhanced production capacity, or the supply of new 
goods and services—the scientific and technological 
means available to achieve these goals— and so on 
—will have to be answered by the development plan. 
The prime responsibility of evolving the overall 
strategy should be with scientists and technologists, 
but major contributions will have to be made by insti¬ 
tutional representatives of the scientific community. 


Science and technology have rescued the most 
important sector of the national life—agriculture— 
from stagnation, and have infused some dynamism m 
it. An equally enduring contribution has been made 
in transportation and communication, and certain 
sectors in manufacturing industries. 

But, in spite of this expansion, India has not 
scnured sufficient returns from the quantitative ex¬ 
pansion of scientific research and education. India 
is not using her considerable potential to the fullest. 
The factors for this state of affairs must be identified, 
and measures formulated to tackle them with a defin¬ 
ite time-frame, both short term and long term. 

And some of the major national problems, with a 
high science and technology content, must also be 
identified, to indicate how all available scientific and 
technological resources in the country can be mobil¬ 
ised to tackle them. For example, hardly anything 
has been done in the field of using the resources of 
our seas. Even in surveying the country’s natural 
resources, work done so iar has not been intensive. 
The management and organisation of India’s scienti¬ 
fic research needs should be studied in greater depth. 
One wonders if the major scientific agencies in India 
have a well thought-out and coherent policy guiding 
research grants and fellowships they provide to uni¬ 
versities. 


It is rather disturbing to find that the leaders of this 
community, who should guide the government in 
identifying the imbalances to be corrected and initiat¬ 
ives to be taken, themselves look towards govern¬ 
mental bodies most of the time. Scientists have been 
called “the minority in league with the future”. But 
in India, signs of such “conspiracy with the future’* 
are not visible. Indian science seems to be growing 
within watertight enclosures, without the necessary 
communication between the different units. 

It is said that quite often science does not offer 
new models of civilisation, but only more and more 
sophisticated forms of barbarism. Did we become 
better citizens, or human beings by going to the moon? 
We add to knowledge but what do we do with it ? 
It is a question, which must always go side by side 
with whatever other work we do. 

There are immediate problems like cleaning up 
the rivers and lakes, and removing pollution from the 
air. It is an immediate problem in a city like Cal¬ 
cutta or Bombay—even in Delhi because of the DTC 
buses. So, whatever is done, it should be looked at 
from all angles, to see if there is any possible evil 
effect, so that simultaneous steps are taken to avoid 
or minimise them. 

—From an address to scientists, technologists and 
educationists at Cost, lastyear 
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They carry oat investigations to develop both new 
processes and new products to suit indigenous raw 
materials* to substitute materials either scarce 
or in short supply* and to reduce dependence on for¬ 
eign sources* They attempt also at developing bene* 
fication' techniques to up-grade sub-grade materials, 
and to find utilisation channel for industrial waste 
materials and by-products. 


This is an assessment of some of the recent notable 
contributions of the CSIR to national economy, with 
particular reference to import substitution. 


Electronics : has found application, not only for 
entertainment but also for industry, science and de¬ 
fence. Central -Electronics. Engineering Research 
Institute (CEERI).Pilani.and National Physical Lab¬ 
oratory INPLI, New Delhi, have made significant 
contributions towards the growth of this technology 
in India. The <*jr citation contr ol Kyu enj for the diesel 
electric locomotives project of CE3ERI is expected to 
save many lakhs in foreign exchange every year. 
TV receivers designed and developsd from both the 
available, and the specially developed indigenous com¬ 
ponents and material, are already under production 
having reduced imports significantly. 


NPL’s processes for making ferrites of hard, soft 
and professional grades, and microwave components 
have saved worth Rs 27 lakhs a year m foreign ex¬ 
change. 


The Aim 
of 

The Scientist 
is 

Self-Reliance 

at 

C- S-1. R 

Research, etablislunents of the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic & Industrial Research have undertaken several 
projects for achieving self-reliance in industrial pro¬ 
duction by an effective utilisation of India’s natural 
resources. 


A six-digit, two-function—addition and substruc¬ 
tion—electronic desk calculator has been both designed 
and fabricated by NPL, mostly from indigenous com¬ 
ponents. Another calculator, that can add, substract, 
multiply or divide. dsvelopjJ by Nit ion'll Aeronaut¬ 
ical Laboratory (N\L) at Bangalore, costs between Rs 
3.000 and 15,000. Our annual demand of imported 
electronic calculators is estimated at 2 MKH) units At 
an average cost of Rs 7,500 and market demand at 
20%, the annual saving m foreign exchange should be 
about Rs 3,75 crores. 

I/Mtfrr: The country his been moving syn*ans- 
valusl at Rs 20 lakhs—and other auxiliaries worth 
Rs I crorc annually. Indigenous tanning material and 
improved tanning and finishing processes at Central 
Leather Researdh Institute (CLRT), Madras, have 
replaced the use of scarce and imported materials of 
the value of Rs 2 crores a year. 

CLRPs another equally important process is for 
manufacturing dry-ready-to-wet sausage casings, the 
patent for which has been filed in 23 countries. It is 
expected to fetch a big return in foreign exchange. 
Tie and dye types of leathers, with floral designs for 
clothing, developed by the institute, are attracting the 
international market, and are expected to earn sizable 
amounts of foreign exchange. 



Glass A Ceramics : Scientific research in glass 
and ceramics has considerably helped import sub¬ 
stitution. Most products and processes—such as 
brides from waste mica, optical glass, infra-red 
glass, quartz, water filter candles, etc. — developed 
at the Central Glass A Ceramic Research Institute 
(CGCRI)—have resulted in an annual saving of 
about Rs 243 lakhs. 

Chemical Technology: 

The Hindustan Organic Chemicals is putting up a 
plant to produce 2,000 tonnes of the hitherto imported 
acetanilide, valued at Rs 1.25 crores, on the basis of 
a process developed by National Chemical Labor¬ 
atory (NCL), Poona, Worth Rs 80.25 lakhs of dioctyl 
and dibutyl phthalates—widely used as plasticisers— 
are imported annually. NCL’s processes, with turn¬ 
key designs for setting up the plant, have been leased 
out to two firms; one has already gone into pro¬ 
duction. The annual turnover is expected to be 5,000 
tonnes (Value. Rs. 3.75 crores). 

Similarly, the process for producing hydrogenated 
caster oil, developed by the Regional Research Labor¬ 
atory (RRL) at Hyderabad, has earned so far nearly 
Rs 75 lakh worth of foreign exchange. Silicon Car¬ 
bide, which has a range of several industrial and 
strategic applications, is also being produced through 
a process developed by this laboratory. A prototype 
furnace, too, has been built and commissioned 
The present requirements, amounting to over Rs40 
lakhs/annum, are met mainly by imports. The pro¬ 
cess has been leased for commercial exploitation. 

Ion-exchange resins find use in a wide variety of 
ways e.g water treatment, food, pharmaceuticals, and 
the recovery of valuable wastes and effluents of chemi¬ 
cal industry. Over Rs 40 lakhs estimated worth of 
cation and anion exchange resins arc imported annu¬ 
ally. Several laboratories, including Central Fuel 
Research Institute (CFRT), Dhanbad, National 
Chemical Laboratory (NCL), Poona and Regional 
Research Laboratory (RRLi, Hyderabad, are work¬ 
ing on ion-exchange resins. The important resins 
developed and commercially exploited are: Carbion 
(CFRI), Lisasorb (CFRI), Cation exchange resin from 
Cashewnut shell liquid (NCL) and Anion exchange 
resin from melamine (NCL). Their enure produc¬ 
tion value is estimated at Rs 60 lakhs. 


Food; 

The process developed by the Central Food Tech¬ 
nological Research Institute (CFTRI), Mysore, for 
the manufacture of baby food has resulted in saving 
foreign exchange worth Rs 42 crores. A premium 
worth Rs 14.264 lakhs has been earned by CFTRI. 

Structural Engineer log: 

Studies made by the Structural Engineering Re¬ 
search Centre (SERC), at Roorkee, have shown that 
steel used as reinforcement could be saved to the tune 
of 30%— Rs 45 crores per annum—by using an im¬ 


proved quality of reinforcing bar, known as deform¬ 
ed bars, in all reinforced concrete structures. These 
high-yield strength, high-bond grip bars-developed 
bv the Structural Engineering Research Centre 
(SERC), Roorkee—are being commercially produced 
by TISCO. 


Systematic and comprehensive surveys, benefica¬ 
tion and recovery work relating to iom-ores, tin cop¬ 
per, zinc, lead, chromium magnesium etc., ores, lime¬ 
stones, graphite, diamond glass sands, china clays, 
gypsum, talcs, kyamte, etc. have been done by Na¬ 
tional Metallurgical Laboratory (NML), Jamshed¬ 
pur; NCL, Poona; NPL, New Delhi; Regional Re¬ 
search Laboratory (RRL), Bhubaneswar; National 
Geophysical Research Institute (NGRI); Hyderabad; 
CGRI, Calcutta, Central Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute (CECR1), Karaikudi; Regional Research 
Laboratory (RRL), Jorhat; Central Building Research 
Institute (CBRl), Roorkee and others. This aspect 
of work has made notable contributions towards im-, 
port substitution and the consequent increase in 
national wealth. 

Similarly, expert laboratory advice to industries has 
saved the country from injudicious depletion of scarce, 
high — grade minerals, by utilizing low — grade 
materials through benefications: a flourspar benefi¬ 
cations plant of the Gujarat Mineral Development 
Corporation, commissioned at Ambadnagar, Guja¬ 
rat, is a case in point: it is based on a pro¬ 
cess developed by N.M.L., Jamshedpur. The 
plant has a rated capacity for producting Rs 40 
million worth of flourspar annually. It will help 
save the country’s foreign exchange to the tune of 
Rs 3 crores/annum and will give an impetus to the 
establishment and development of several chemical, 
metallurgical and ceramic indutries. Whereas the 
total value of coal benefication plants designed and 
based on the date supplied by the Central Fuel Re¬ 
search Institute (CFRI), Dhanbad was about Rs 30 
crores, considering the consultancy value, these labor¬ 
atories would have earned, under normal circum¬ 
stances, several crores in royalty from these projects. 
But those are invisible gains, which the country has 
earned through national laboratories—From CSIR 
Press Release. 
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What's the Royal Society 
Doing for the 
Young Scientist? 

J. G. Crowther 

Writer on the History & Social Relations of Science 


The Royal Society of Britain is the oldest and most 
famous scientific society Like most societies, it was 
founded, m 1660 by young and enterprising men of 
talent. The leading figure was John Wilkins, then 
aged 46. the brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell. The 
other foundation members were Robert Bovle then 
33, and Christopher Wren, just turned 2 8, who was 
an eminent scientist before he became an architect. 

Isaac Newton was elected, in 1671, at 29. His 
incomparable work. The Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, was published in Latin, b> the 
Royal Society, at the personal expense of its 31- 
year-old assistant secretary. Edmund Halley, the 
discoverer of the comet named after him. 

The dominant figure in the Societj during the 
later part of 18th century, was Joseph Banks, w ho was 
elected in 1766 at 22, became its president at 34. and 
continued for 42 years in that capacity. 

When 25, Banks was a naturalist on Captain 
Cook’s voyage in 1768-69 round the world. During 
their visits to Australia and New Zealand. Banks saw' 
their possibilities as future agricultural colonies of the 
Crown. He introduced cultivation of the tea plant 
from China into Malaya, and inspired the famous 
voyage of Captain Bligh of the Bounty, thus introduc¬ 
ing bread-fruit trees from Tahiti into the West Indies. 

Banks was an outstanding representative of pro¬ 
gressive agricultural aristocracy of the 18th century, 
which was superseded by the pioneers of the Industr¬ 
ial Revolution. Banks was succeeded, as president, 
by Humphery Davy, who consciously set out to ad¬ 
vance the science of industrial processes Elected in 
1803 at 25, he became president at 41. 

Davy’s major achievement was the invention of 
the miner’s safety lamp, which increased the output 
of coal and the British lead in industrial develop¬ 
ment. His laboratory assistant, Michael Faraday, 
was elected in 1824—seven years before he discovered 
electromagnetic induction — and 22 years before he 
conceived at 54, electromagnetic vibrations, or radio 
waves. 

Charles Darwin was elected Fellow at 29—20 
years before he published his epochal Origin of 
Species. 

Thomas Henry Huxley was elected in 1851 at 26, 
and John Tyndallin the following year at 31. Kelvin 
and Maxwell were elected at 26 and 29, and J. J. 
Thomson and Rutherford at 27 and 31. 

Throughout the Royal Society’s history, most of 
the British scientists who became famous were elected, 


much before they became widely known. And the 
tradition continues to this day. 

Among the British Nobel Laureates, is Professor 
P.A.M. Dirac, who—40 years ago—conceived relati¬ 
vistic quantum mechanics, anti-matter and the anti- 
universe—possible states of matter which are like a 
mirror image of ordinary matter in terms of struc¬ 
ture. He was elected at 27. 

Lord Blackett, who was the first to photograph the 
disintegration of the atom, was elected at 35. The 
physiologist. Lord Adrian was elected at 33 and Sir 
Peter Medawar, the leading authority on immunity 
on which surgical heart-transplants depend, at 34. 

The brilliant band of British molecular biologists 
like Dr FHC. Crick, Dr J.C Kendrcw, Dr. M.F. 
Perut7 and Prof M.H F. Wilkins, who have done so 
much to unravel the molecular structures, on which 
biological heredity and other essential processes of life 
depend, were elected between 1954 and I960, at ages 
ranging from 39 to 43. 

At the beginning of the Seventies, the Royal 
Society had 37 Fellows, below 45. and three even 
\oungcr than 40 (like the Mathematicians, J.F. Adams 
and C T.C. Wall, and the Geo-physicist, O.M Phil- 
lips). 

Mathematicians and Iheorists are usually the 
earliest to mature Adams and Wall are international 
authorities in the recondite field of topology Phillips 
has written, particularly on the surface waves of the 
ocean, and the interaction between ocean waves and 
the atmosphere. 

Among those under 45, arc the eminent mathemati¬ 
cians M.F AtiyahandKF Roth, elected respectively, 
at 32 and 34, both of whom have received the highest 
international mathematical honour, the Fields Medal. 
Atiyah, who is Savilian Professor of Geometry’ Ox¬ 
ford, is the son of a noted Arab publicist His con¬ 
tributions to topology and several other major bran¬ 
ches of mathematics have been profound- Both have 
solved problems in the theory of numbers which had 
baffled mathematicians for centuries 

Dr N.A Mitchison. a grandson of J S. Haldane, 
was elected at 38 He is director of the experimental 
biology division of the National Institute for Medical 
Research in London, where he investigate^ immun¬ 
ity in animals other than the human, and pursues re¬ 
search which has a fundamental bearing on cancer. 

A.R. Battershy. who has ben appointed to a chair 
of organic chemistry in the famous Department of 
Chemistry at Cambridge, was elected to the Society 
when he was 41. He has published much on the 
chemistry of natural products, especially on alka¬ 
loids. 

Desmond King-Hele was elected at 38. After the 
launching of the first artificial satellites, he took the 
lead in the determination of the properties of the 
upper atmosphere, and the earth’s gravitational field, 
from an exact analysis of their motions He combines 
international eminence as a theoretical astronomer 
with notable contributions to literature. His book, 
Shelley: His Thought and Work , contains a unique 
study of the influence of scientific ideas on Shelley’s 
poetry. 
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THE NUCLEAR 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
AT I.A.R.I. 

An Exercise in inter¬ 
constitutional 
and Inter-disciplinary 
Collaboration 

M. S. Swaminathan 

The decision of our Government soon after the 
country became independent that we should become 
self-sufficient in our food needs meant in operational 
terms that \vc must bend our talents and energy to 
make the eroded and hungry soils of our country yield 
more through scientific land use planning and new 
cropping patterns designed on the integrated applica¬ 
tion of principles of economics and ecology. The new 
strategy of agriculture introduced in 1965 was based 
on this principle and demanded for its success a dy¬ 
namic research base. This was what was proposed to 
be achieved through the reorganisation of the Indian 
Council ot Agricultural Research in 1965 and the 
consequently increased support to agricultural research, 
education and extension The 30 million-rupee Nuc¬ 
lear Research Laboratory project, which our Prime 
Minister recently inaugurated, is a symbol of a new 
will in the country, to ensure that no man will go with¬ 
out his daily bread. 

In its conception and development, this project 
has been guided by five major principles. First, we 
wished to follow the advice of the iatc Prof. C-V. 
Raman that we should resist the temptation to build 
monuments for science where beloved instruments lie 
buried- In other words, we had to carefully weigh 
the benefits of every piece of equipment on which 
money was to be spent with regard to its utility in 
getting data on priority areas of research. Secondly, 
inasmuch as it would be both wasteful and unneces¬ 
sary to duplicate such expensive facilities wjthin the 


country* in-built provision should exist for sharing the 
facilities with the staff and students of other agricul¬ 
tural Universitis and institutions in the country, so 
as to use the expertise and equipment for solving the 
complex problems of different agro-climatic and soil 
zones. Toachieve this aim, about a third of the avail¬ 
able space in our Laboratory is being reserved for 
guest scientists and students. Thirdly, to make a 
worthwhile contribution to agricultural development 
and agrarian prosperity, the linkages among plants, 
animals and man should be viewed as a system and 
not merely as isolated components. This could be 
achieved only by linking up through a coordinated 
grid the scientists and institutes where major efforts 
on the application of nuclear tools can be generated. 
It is for this purpose that we entered into a working 
partnership with three other national research centres, 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Trombay, the 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagarand 
the National Dairy Research Institute, Karnal, in 
the study of problems of immediate relevance to our 
rural economy. Fourthly, much of the spectacular 
scientific advance, particularly as related to the appli¬ 
cation of physical tools in agricultural and biological 
research, owes its origin to synergistic interactions 
among scientists belonging to different disciplines 
and to different countries. Hence, the provision 
of expert services by the UNDP has been most valuable 
and the principle we have followed in the choice of 
experts is the complementarity of expertise and ex¬ 
perimental skill. It is our hope that such a mutality 
in benefits would help to foster research partnership 
between visiting experts and our scientists-it would 
transcend the official life of the Project in its present 
form. 

Finally, we live in an age when the half life of a 
piece of scientific information is getting shorter and 
shorter. This would imply that unless urgent steps 
arc taken to exploit a research finding, the work un¬ 
derlying that particular finding would become obso¬ 
lete. The practical utility of a research system would 
therefore, depend on the steps taken to deliver the re¬ 
sults to the user as speedily as possible. 

After having stated the basic principles guiding 
those responsible for initiating and implementing this 
Project. I would like to indicate briefly how we have 
attempted to achieve these aims We have an Advisory 
Committee for the Project, which deals with priorities 
in research and progress in implementation. There is a 
Steering Committee for the Project which meets freq¬ 
uently in the different collaborating institutions and 
attends to all problems connected with the formula¬ 
tion of research projects and their successful imple¬ 
mentation. When results of extension value are 
obtained, they are passed on to an Extension 
Committee, headed by the Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture, for action designed to convert the 
scientific finding mto a social benefit. 

The Project was officially started in October, 
1968, and thanks to the dedication of the research 
workers and students associated with this Project,much 
work has already been done during the last 3 years, 
although the additional laboratory facilities have be- 
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came available at tlus Institute only now. Thus, 
agronomic techniques for maximising the return 
from investment on fertilizers, and for unproving 
soil fertility, valuable mutants of cotton, linseed, 
mustard, castor, rice barley and jute, rapid screening 
procedures for studying the oil and protein content 
of crops as well as their root systems, and measures 
for controlling some of the pests which damage grains 
during storage have all been developed at JARI under 
this Project. In addition, several training courses 
have been organised. At the Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre, Trombay, several high yielding mutants 
of groundnut and control measures for the red palm 
weevil of coconut and the potato tuber moth m\olv- 
ing radiation-induced sterility in males have been de¬ 
veloped. Research at the National Dairy Research 
Institute at, Karnal, has helped to understand some of 
the basic problems of milk production m different 
breeds of cow. At the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, Izatnagar, which is the fourth partner in 
this exercise m inter-institutional collaboration, a rad¬ 
iation, attenuated vaccine has been successfully 
developed against the lungworm which is a serious 
menace to the sheep husbandry of the hills of Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 
According to surveys, this infection which may lead, 
to pneumonia and death, can often be higher than SO 
per cent. Following extensive laboratory studies on 
the effects of ionizing radiation on the larvae of lung- 
orm, a vaccine comprising infective laivae of lung- 
worm irradiated with 50,000 r of gamma rays was 
developed. A pilot experiment was conducted with 
this vaccine on 6000 sheep in Kashmir during 1970 
and 1971. The results indicate that the vaccinated 
sheep showed a significantly reduced infection and 
better body weight and wool production. We are 
now proposing to the Extension Committee an integrat¬ 
ed sheep improvement project involving the administ¬ 
ration of the oral vaccine, castration of non-descript 
males, introduction into the flock of superior rams 
and sowing of better torage and feed crops. Great 
benefits will accrue from small investments in such 
programmes as combine healthc are and nutrition with 
genetic upgrading. 

The late Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, while dedicating 
to the nation the “Apsara” Reactor at Trombay, 
which marked our entry into the nuclear era, referred 
to the contrast between the power of science as sym¬ 
bolised by the Apsara Reactor and the power of spirit¬ 
uality as represented by the Elephanta Caves on the 
opposite side of the Bay. He wanted that, for lasting 
peace and human progress, the two forces should be 
blended but in this world dominated by the products 
of science, darkness and light still co-exist in human 
relationships. Shrimati Indira Gandhi, white 
dedicating the Nuclear Research Laboratory to the 
service of the Indian farmer, said : “So long man is 
Homo sapiens, darkness and light will continue to co¬ 
exist in his behaviour,'* but hoped that scientists would 
try to shed more light than darkness. The staff and 
students of N.R.L. will strive their best to illumine the 
path leading to agrarian prosperity and productive 
rural employment. 
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Applications are invited for 
awards under the Royal Society 
Commonwealth Bursaries 
Scheme, the purpose of which is 
to provide a means by which 
scientists of proven ability may 
increase their competence by 
working with scientists of a 
Commonwealth country other 
than their own, where the physi¬ 
cal or personal environment is 
peculiarly favourable. The bur¬ 
saries arc tor enabling such scien¬ 
tists to pursue rescrch, learn 
techniques, or follow other forms 
ofslud) in! he natural and applied 
sciences. In the latter. Royal 
Society and Commonwealth 
Foundation Bursans will be de¬ 
voted especially to agriculture, 
fisheries, forestry and the deve¬ 
lopment of natural resources. 

Applicants arc expected to oc¬ 
cupy permanent salaried posts to 
which they will return at the end 
of the visit. normally six to twelve 
months, depending on the project 
to be completed. Study towards 
higher degrees or diplomas is 
specifically excluded Bursaries 
may provide for travel and an 
altow jncc towards mai ntenancc 
at an average rate of £K0 per 
month depending on the appli¬ 
cant’s circumstances and living 
costs m the country to be \ isitcd. 
Nil specific provisions arc made 
for families. 

Application forms and copies 
of the detailed regula I ions govern- 
tng the scheme may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary, 
The Roval Society, 6 Carlton 
House Terrace, London, SWIY 
54G, to whom completed forms 
should be returned to arrive be¬ 
fore 15 March each year For pro¬ 
posed visits commencing in July 
of the same year and later, and 
before 15 September for broposed 
visits beginning in January of the 
following year and later. These 
closing dates’cannot be varied 
and applicants are strongly ad¬ 
vised to make their arrangements 
as early as possible. 





PHOTOBIOLOGY 

A MULTIDISCIPLINARY SUBJECT 


Dr. K. K. ROHATGI - MUKHERJEE 

JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 


The all p: \asive mluetuc of visible arid ultra- 
\iolct light on biological systems of various degrees 
of complexity has led to the development of a multi¬ 
disciplinary subject, which has come to be known as 
‘■Phoiobioiog>.‘* The subject draws in its field, all 
those scientists, who are interested in studying the 
effect of light on biological systems. Thus, it is de¬ 
fined not by biological divisions but rather by physic¬ 
al parameters. 

An«mals and plants arc composed of complex 
organisations orcells of nuny specialised kinds, each 
cell having a complex organisation of molecules int¬ 
eracting m complex chemical ways. The fact that 
initial absorption of light by the chroinophonc 
groups of specific molecules may lead to responses 
detectable at the molecular level in the form of ex¬ 
citation of singlet or triplet energy states of the mole¬ 
cules that compose the intact organism, and the ob¬ 
servation that the response time may vary from a frac¬ 
tion of a second to the seasonal migration of birds, 
can bring together scientists working in various dis¬ 
ciplines but interested in the role of light m life proc¬ 
esses. The phot obi ologists have much to learn from 
each other, since it is difficult for a scientist in any in¬ 
dividual discipline to dabble experimentally and critic¬ 
ally in ail of the heterogenous areas of photobiology. 

Every form of life on this planet of ours runs on 
sunlight. The photosynthesis in plants, initiated by 


light from the sun’s rays produces complex organic 
molecules of which plants and animals are composed. 
Those plants and animals, which are incapable of 
photosynthesis, live as parasites on photosynthetic 
plants. The radiations from the sun comprise the 
whole spectrum of electromagnetic radiations rang¬ 
ing from gamma rays to radiowaves. The wave 
length of gamma-ray is of the order of 10- 10 cm, 
whereas that of the radio waves may be miles long. But 
only a part of this reaches our earth and,of that, only 
a small part is visible to our eyes. The portion of the 
spectrum which is visible to man lies between 380 
nm (violcl) to 760 nm (red). One nanometer (am) 
is 10- 9 meter. At very high intensity of illumina¬ 
tion, this may stretch from about 310 to 1050 nm. 
This is also the range of vision of all the other [ani¬ 
mals. Besides all types of photosynthesis, certain 
other phenomena like bending of plants towards light 
(phototropism), the oriented movement of animals 
towards, or away from, light (phototactic responses), 
dependence of plant growth on duration of light and 
dark periods (photopenodism), etc.,are also initiated 
by radiations that he within this wavelength range. 
This is the domain of photobiology and this is the 
domain that we call light. Apparently, this choice 
of wavelength has been determined not by chance but 
by the task allotted to light, i.e , to help in the syn¬ 
thesis of life-giving chemicals in the nature’s labor¬ 
atory. 

All chemical reactions involve making and break¬ 
ing of bonds. The energy requirements for these 
processes lie between 120 kcal and 30 kcal per mole, 
which corresponds to the energy available from a 
mole of quanta (—6 02XI0 23 quanta) of light of 
wavelcngt, lying approximately between 240 nm and 
950 nm Another way, in which energy is involved 
in a chemical reaction, is in the form of energy 
of activation, ic the energy necessary to cross the 
barrier for a successful completion of reaction. At 
any moment, only a small fraction of the ‘hot’ mole¬ 
cules arc capable of reaction. In thermal or dark 
reaction, they are produced by heat energy, whereas 
in photochemical reactions, light energy is utilised. 
The energy requirement vanes from 15 to 65 kcal/ 
mole energetically equivalent to 1900 to 440 nm rad¬ 
iations. 

Photobiology is actually confined within a range 
narrower than photochemistry. The radiations of 
higher energy than coresponding to 300 nm are in¬ 
compatible with the orderly existence of such large and 
highly organised molecules as proteins and nucleic 
acids. The functions of these macromolecules in the 
life-processes depend on their delicate and specific 
configurations. Thev are held in suitable con¬ 
figuration by relatively weak forces of hydrogen bond¬ 
ing and van der Waals attraction. Radiations of 
wavelengths, shorter than 300 nm destroy the orderly 
arrangement and, hence, denature proteins and de¬ 
poly merisc nucleic acids with disastrous consequences 
for the cell. For this reason about 300nm repres¬ 
ents the lower limit of radiation capable of promoting 
photoreaction yet compatible with life. It is not sur¬ 
prising tht life became possible on our earth because 
the right kind of light energy was available as also the 
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correct temperature. 

The subject of photobiology is studied at different 
levels: 

1. Effects of light on the whole animal or plant, 
c.g. phototropi&m, photoperiod ism, sun-bum 
and incidence of skin diseases, etc. 

2. Effects of light at cell level, e g. movement of 
chloroplasts, production of melamin in skin, 
micro-electrical responses of the retina,Cal- 
vin cycle in photosynthesis, etc. 

3. At molecular level, it involves identification 
and isolation of light-absorbing molecules. 

4. Examination of photoreaction of extracted 
substances. 

5. Attempts to connect photochemical processes 
of molecules with other processes of cell 
chemistry. Many reactions are affected by cell 
organisation, whereby substances in the ext¬ 
racted state have different properties from 
those built into the cell structure, e g.choloro- 
phyll, polynucleotides, etc. 

6. Application of photochemical theories to ext¬ 
racted substances—singlet and triplet states, 
luminescence, energy degradation, energy- 
transfer, photo-oxidation, photosensitization, 
bimolecular photochemical interaction, etc.. 

7. Comparative study of effects of short wave and 
long wave u.v.. 

8. Unique nature of chlorophyll as efficient energy 
storer, the function of chloroplasts. 

The different photobiological processes are activ¬ 
ated by different regions of the spectrum mainly be¬ 
cause of the variation in the absorption character¬ 
istics of the molecules which are responsible for the 
changes. These can be identified by the respective 
action spectrum. 

The action spectrum of photosynthesis corresponds 
to absorption by chlorophyll, the green pigment 
in the leaves. The essence of photosynthetic pro¬ 
cess is the use of light energy to split water. The 
hydrogen from Water is utilised to reduce carbon di¬ 
oxide or other organic molecules and oxygen is re¬ 
leased into the atmosphere It is the reverse of res¬ 
piration. Although 120 kcal of energy is required to 
reduce one mole of carbon dioxide to the level of 
carbohydrate, it is earned out in plants with very 
high efficiency in spite of the fact that chlorophyll 
absorbs about 42 kcal per mole at a time. Other pig¬ 
ments, like carotenoids, also promote photosynthesis. 
These and various other mysteries are being gradually 
worked out from the studies in model system at the 
molecular levels. The collaboration between chem¬ 
ists, physicists and biologists is needed to under¬ 
stand the role of photosynthetic unit, mechanism of 
energy transfer processes, phenomenon of cooperative 
excitation, exciton interaction in chloroplasts, func¬ 
tion of membranes in energy storage etc. 

The role of light in vision is fundamentally differ¬ 
ent from its role in photosynthesis. In the latter, the 
light does work, but in vision light only triggers the 
process of vision* This process is said to be that of 
the change m the geometry of the molecules of the 
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pigment retinene. The cis-trans isomerization reac¬ 
tion of retmene brought about by light absorption 
stimulates vision. Because we interpret the world 
wholly through out eyes, it is always a bit difficult for 
us to realise that eye can have any other function than 
just the act of image formation on the retina. It is 
now becoming evident that light stimulates the hypo¬ 
thalamus glands of animals via eyes. This, in turn, 
activates the reproductive and other endocrine glands. 
The effects arc wavelength dependent 

The physiological functions of both animals and 
plants are affected by the wavelength and the intensity 
of light. For example, apple will not npen if u v. is 
cut off from the light; morning glory will not 
flower if red light is not present; lotus opens 
with the first ray of the sun and closes at sunset. The 
subject of photomorphogenesis is now being studied 
at molecular level to find an answer to the question : 
what are the casual relationships between the photo- 
responses which we can plainly see and measure? 
Involvement of genes is inevitable Photophysiology 
of plants has far reaching implications in agriculture, 
in the development of varieties, either by crossing or 
by mutation, which will flower at various times of the 
year, adjusting to various periods of day and night. 

The genetic information in the cell is borne and 
transmitted by the nucleic acids. Thus the hereditary 
characters are transferred through generation. These 
macromolecules are damaged by light shorter than 
300 nm leading to mutation or even cell death. In 
order that these macromolecules function undisturbed, 
there apparently exist mechanisms which, within cer¬ 
tain limits, protect the cell from damaging influences, 
or repair such damages. Therefore, a study in vitro 
of the phot t>-c he mis try of nucleic acid, the energy 
levels of the constituent bases, the problem of energy 
transfer in DNA, the role of helical configuration, the 
site and type of genetic damage and similar problems 
will help in the understanding of such phenom¬ 
ena as mutation, photorcactivatmn and photodyn- 
namic effects. The theraputical use of germicidal 
lamps in medical practices, the effect of u.v on viruses 
and hactenophages and its employment in vaccines 
and other products intended for clinical use enlarge 
the field covered by photobiology. The action of 
dyes on fungus infections is utilised by medical practi¬ 
tioners without a thought of its photodynamic action. 
These, as also the use of radiation therapy in cancer 
treatment, are likely to interest medical people in the 
subject of photobiology. 

Thus, many of the fundamental processes in bio¬ 
logical systems can be efficiently explained from the 
phenomena in physics and chemistry, especially solid 
state physics and basic photochemistry. Since light 
plays a vital role in biological systems, energetics of 
many processes can be under;tood from modern ap¬ 
proach of quantum mechanics, from the study of energy 
levels of biological molecules and their behaviour in 
model systems. A complete understanding will 
involve the study of both photophysical and photo¬ 
chemical processes initiated by the act of light absorp¬ 
tion widen may radically alter the cell chemistry with 
subsequent effects on the whole animal or plant. 
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Indian climate provides condi¬ 
tions conductive to the multiplica¬ 
tion of a number of msect pests of 
stored grains Even in Northern 
India, where there is extreme cold, 
favourable conditions of warm 
temperature and high moisture 
are available for the remaining 
5-8 months. Under these condi¬ 
tions, these insect pests multiply 
at such a rapid rate, that they 
damage large quantities of grain, 
stored without proper care Al¬ 
though it has not been possible to 
estimate grain losses with ade¬ 
quate accuracy, the most conserv¬ 
ative estimate ranges from 7 to 
10 per cent: which alone, if 
saved, could meet India’s food 
deficit. The storage problem as¬ 
sumes still greater importance in 
areas, where increased grain pro¬ 
duction has to be safely stored, 
till it is moved to food deficit 
places. Besides insect damage, 
the growth of microorganism and 
the prevalence or high moisture 
also considerably damage the 
quality of grain. 

It is now well-known that stored 
grain insects multiply at a very 
rapid rate under optimum condi¬ 
tions, which, besides food, in¬ 
clude suitable temperature, mois¬ 
ture, oxygen, subdued light, etc. 
Laboratory experiments have 
shown that, when optimum condi¬ 
tions are provided to these insects, 
they have a very high intrinsic 
rate of increase (rm). For example, 
the infinitesimal rate of increase 
(rra) of the khapra beetle (Trogo- 
derma gr&tartm ) (0.119), the 
grain moth (Sttotroga cerealella ) 
(0.097) and the moong dhora 
(Callosohmchu sanalis) (. 154) have 


been worked out to be very high: 
which means that the population 
of these insects could increase 
2 28, 2.22 and 2.89 times per 
week. This, indeed, is a tremen¬ 
dous rate of increase in their po¬ 
pulation, even if attained during 
the hot months of the year. 

Under natural conditions, the 
rate of population increase is re¬ 
duced, as environmental condi¬ 
tions deviate from the optimum. 
The optimum also varies with the 
species concerned. Thus, even 
subtle changes in the level of 
moisture and temperature would 
result in the predominance of one 
or the other species of pest. For 
example, in northernlndia, khapra 
beetle and the lesser grain borer 
(Rhizopertha dominica) multiply 
more rapidly in the pre-monsoon 
summer, when temperature is high 
and relative humidity low. These 
conditions are not conducive 
to the multiplication of nee 
weevil (Si/ophUus orynae) and 
the grain moth, which both 
need a lower temperature (round 
30°C.)and higher humidity (above 
70 percent). Furthermore, there 
is often a positive interaction bet¬ 
ween different species, in that the 
one makes the conditions more 
favourable for the other, either by 
increasing the moisture content 
of the food, or by opening a way 
for another species, such as Tn- 
kolium castanetiirt, which by itself 
is not able to bore into the whole 
grain. In other words, stored 
grain pests themselves influence 
the micro-environment by bring¬ 
ing about changes in temperature 
and moisture, by transferring 
moisture from one part of the 
gram heap to the other, and by 
creating heat spots through meta 
bohe activity. 

In the tropics, physical factors 
of the environment are more or 
less uniform throughout the year 
and provide favourable conditions 
for the multiplication of stored 
grain pests. In temperate re¬ 
gions, on the other hand, physical 
factors, especially temperature, 
fluctuate between extremes — 
which is not favourable for these 
insects. In fact, exposure to ex¬ 
tremely low temperature, as in 
the winter, can be fiused for con¬ 
trol of these pests. In our country, 
such subzero temperatures do not 
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exist anywhere, except at very 
high altitudes; this method of 
control can seldom be, there¬ 
fore, practised. In the winter 
northern India, the temperature 
is barely low enough for the popu¬ 
lation of these insects to come to a 
stand-still; and the life of the in¬ 
sects is prolonged. As soon as 
environment becomes favour¬ 
able these insects start multi- 
pllaying again. 

A high level of moisture content- 
between 11-15 per cent—is con¬ 
ducive to the multiplication of 
most of the stored grain insects, 
except the khapra beetle which can 
feed and breed on grain contain¬ 
ing as low a moisture as 2 per 
cent. A still higher level 16-20 
per cent moisture encourages 
growth of microorganism. There 
is also a further rise in tempera¬ 
ture due to increased respira¬ 
tion. 

The minimum concentration of 
oxygen required for different spe¬ 
cies is 4-7 per cent, except in the 
case of khapra bettle, whose eggs 
do not survive, even if oxygen is 
less than 15 per cent. This is con¬ 
sidered to be the reason why 
khapra infestation is often con¬ 
fined to the upper 30 cm layer of 
a heap of grain. 

The main aim of safe storage 
should, therefore, be to limit the 
increase of pest population by 
creating unfavourable conditions. 
The best thing in this direction 
would be to prevent the access 
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First Row : Professor W. D. West, General President; Dr. Anwar Ansari, 
President, Section of Psychology, Educational Sciences; Professor K.N. Sharma 
President, Section of PsysioJogy; Dr. S.K. Mukheijee, President, Section of 
Agricultural Sciences; Second JRow : Dr. N.V. Bhaduri, President, Section of 
Medical & Veterinary Sciences; Dr. Sachin Roy, President, Section of Anthro¬ 
pology and Archaeology; Dr. T. Ramachandra Rao, President, Section of 
Zoology and Entomology; Dr. R.P. Roy. President, Section of Botany. 
Third Row : Dr. Hrri Narain, President, Section of Geology and Geography; 
Dr. G.S. Saharia, President, Section of Chemistry; Dr. A.P. Mitra. President, 
Section of Physics; Prof T. Pali, President, Secti on of Mathematics; S.N. Ghosh, 
President, Section of Engineering & Metallurgy; Dr. (Mrs.) A. George, President, 
Section of Statistics. 
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Emergency has brought about 
new adjustments everywhere in 
the country. And the Science 
Congress, which opens on Feb¬ 
ruary 20 at Calcutta, is no excep¬ 
tion. This — the fifty-ninth ses¬ 
sion of the—congress was initially 
to have been convened, instead, 
at Aligarh University last month. 

The session characterises the 
fifty-ninth birthday of the cong¬ 
ress—(may we wish them Many 
Happy Returns!) 

Conceived in 1914 by two silent 
men of Chemistry — Professor 
J L. Simpson and Professor P.S. 
MacMahon — the congress had a 
foster-mother in the Asiatic Soc¬ 
iety of (the then undivided) Ben¬ 
gal. The idea, was to bring toge¬ 
ther scientists, representing all dis¬ 
ciplines of Science, to compare 
notes annually somewhat on the 
lines of the British Association. 

Accordingly, a conference was 
convened at the initiative of the 
Asiatic Society on November 2, 
1912, and, upon conclusion of 
its deliberations, a full-fledged 
Science Congress was born. 

The first session of this nascent 
congress was held from January 
I5ih to the 17th 1914, it was pres¬ 
ided over by the irrespressible Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, who ran it 
severely like a good and proper 
Victorian headmaster. Some 105 
scientists, divided intos'x sections, 
read some 35 papers. 

The congress was maintaining 
a somewhat shaky keel, until the 
year of India's freedom. 1947 was 
a high water-mark, and it suddenly 
changed in to high gear like the rest 
of India—the motivating force 
behind both being the same Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. From then on, it 
was all downhill—the membership 
which was a mere 105 in 1914, 
rose to 6000 strong just in about 
14 years; and, as against some 35 
papers read before, some J690 is 
the rule now. Within them, they 
represent nearly all of the discip¬ 
lines of science. 






of these insects and thus to deny 
them the food. This can be achiev¬ 
ed by the use of insect proof re¬ 
ceptacles. In case the old recep¬ 
tacles are used, these should be 
disinfected by fumigation. 

The moisfure content of the 
grain, during the storage period, 
has a regulating effect on the pest 
population of most stored grain 
insects. The rice weevil would not 
lay eggs on grain having less than 
10 per cent moisture. AH insects, 
except khapra beetle , fail to bore 
into the sound grain when moistu¬ 
re content is below 5per cent; and 
even when it is less than 8 percent, 
there is no substantial increase in 
the population of most insects tpe- 
cies. The moistkre content of 
wheat after harvest varies from 8 
to lOper cent but keeps on increas¬ 
ing progressively with the rise in 
atmospheric humidity, till an equi¬ 
librium is reached. An ideal re¬ 
ceptacle would, therefore, be 
the one which allows least absorp¬ 
tion of moisture by the grain. 

Lethal limits of oxygen level 
have been made use of in airtight 
storage bins for long-term storage 
in certain countries. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to have a completely airtight 
bin. Moreover, the depletion of 
the already present oxygen, de¬ 
pends on high moisture level of 
grain, the presence of insect in 
the bm, and the duration of sto¬ 
rage. These factors are. however, 
incompatible with principles of 
safe storage. Airtight storage has 
thus little scope in Irdia, where 
the moisture content of gram 
is note exceptionally high, and 
where most of the storage is done 
for a duration shorter than one 
year. 

For the safety of grains from 
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insects, the three most important 
1 factors of environment, viz. mois- 
' turc content of grain, availability 
1 of oxygen and development 
of temperature gradient have to 
be properly maripulated: firstly, 
through design and fabrication 
of .storage structure* And storage 
gojiowns and, secondly, through 
storage practice! If, 
these ecological safety' measures 
are not practicable, recourse to 
chemical and physical methods 
becomes necessary. 

The use of insecticides and fumi¬ 
gants should become a part of 
these practices. Malafhion is a 
safe insecticide to protect grain 
from insect damage and alumi¬ 
nium phosphide, as o fumigant, 
is easy to handle for disinfecting 
bags, carriages and godowns. 

To conclude; the mampurpase 
of receptacle grain storage is 
three-fold, (i) not to allow insect 
damage; (u) not to allow deterio¬ 
ration by microorganisms in grain 
qUfcHfy; And<irf> not to affect ger- i 
mtnation of grains required for 
seed 

All indigenous receptacles, pre¬ 
sently in use in India, do not 
satisfy these aims.- .Efforts to im- | 
prove them have been made, and ; 
•a code of practices for construct- | 
mg different typ;s of small storage ! 
structures has already been pre- | 
pared and published by the Indian 
Standards Institution. The scicn- I 
tific requirements of these storage , 
structures ihclude the maximum \ 
possible protection from pests, j 
controlled aeration, sufficient mr- 
tightness required for fumigation 
and smooth in-and-out movement 
of the grain Similar specifications 
for large receptacles, too, need to 
be finalized m line with Indian 
conditions. 
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BERHAMPUR UMIVERSITY 
University Campus, Rangailonda 
Advertisement 

W, 8/BU/Admn./72 dated the 
4th "January 72. 

A 

Applications are invited in the 
prescribed form (7 copies) ob¬ 
tainable from the office of the 
undersigned on payment of an 
application fee of Rs. 1.50 paise 
in person or by postal order in 
favour of the Registrar. Berham- 
pur University, alongwtth asclf 
addressed envelope measurng 
22x10 ems affixed with postage 
! stamps worth 0.85 paise (includ¬ 
ing Refuges Relief stamp worth' 
0.5 Paise) for the post of 
Professor m the Post Graduate 
Department of Physics of this 
University in the scale of pay 
of Rs. 1100-50-1370-60-1600/- plus 
"usual Dearness Allowance as 
missible by the University from 
time to time 

Qualification and Experience' 

The candidate shall have; 

(i> A good academic record. 

(n) At least 5 years experience 
as a Reader preferably with experi¬ 
ence of teaching in P.G. Classes 
and a total teaching experience of 
not less than 10 years. 

(m) Research Degree or out¬ 
standing published work of equi¬ 
valent standard. 

(iv) Ability to guide Research 
work. 

The applications duly filled in 
should reach the Registrar on 
or before 22.2.1972. candidates 
who are in service should apply 
through proper channel. Applica¬ 
tions received after the due date 
will not be considered. 
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The Institute for Atomic and 
Molecular Physics was founded in 
1947. It used to be accommod¬ 
ated in the ‘Zeemaninstituut’ 
at Amsterdam University, and 
was headed by Professor CJ. 
Bakker. It was set up to separate 
isotopes of all the elements, for 
use in nuclear physics research. A 
few years later (in 1955, to be pre¬ 
cise) the United States released 
the results of research in this 
sphere which, until then, had been 
kept secret. From then on, one 
could order isotopes from America 
by post, which was much easier 
and cheaper than continuing to 
make them oneself; the Institute 
had lost its purpose. Consequent¬ 
ly, the emphasis gradually came to 
be placed on pure research. 

The new arrangement became 
well established, whenthe Institute 
moved into the new building 
erected for it in Amsterdam. For 
ten years before that, it had been 
housed in one of the buildings be¬ 
longing to the Municipal Gas 
Works and Power Station. The 
Institute's mam job is to carry 
out research on physical and 
chemical processes that take place 
when atoms and molecules col¬ 
lide—work that is divided into 
five parts, viz 

—fundamental radiation da¬ 
mage to crystals: 

—transport phenomena in gases, 
a field of research now regarded as 
becoming redundant because colli¬ 
sion processes are claiming marc 
attention, 

—collision processes as they 
occur in the earth's ionosphere; 

—the instability of plasmas when 
streams of ionised particles pass 
through them, this in close co¬ 
operation with the institute at Jut- 
phaas; 

—fundamental chemistry using 
atomic and molecular radiation. 

AH this is such an overwhelm¬ 
ing scientific mouthful that the 
layman will feel very much inclined 
to hasten his steps as he walks 
past the entrance to the Institute. 
On the other hand, those who are 
allowed to peer into the atomic 
kitchen (under expert guidance, of 
course) will be fascinated by the 
absorbing scientific experiments 
being carried out. Although 
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it would seem impossible to des¬ 
cribe the complex processes in a 
language that everyone can under¬ 
stand, we are going to see what we 
can do to make the subject clear. 

Fund amental Radiation Damage 

The object is to expose a crystal 
to bombardment by ions, and 
see what damage the stream of 
ions have done to the crystal. Now 
you cannot buy a beam of 
ions at the ironmonger’s round 
the corner; you have to produce 
it yourself You can do this by 
separating the negatively charged 
electrons from the positively charg¬ 
ed nucleus of the atom. Using 
a high-speed, directionally control¬ 
led beam of electrons, you can 
knock electrons out of their or¬ 
bits around the positively charged 
nuclei. Then, using magnetic 
fields, you can accelerate the 
streams of ions thus produced, and 
focus them on the crystal. The di¬ 
rection and energy (i.e velocity) 
of the ions are known and can be 
checked. You can analyse the 
damage to the crystal, and thus 
obtain an insight into the fund¬ 
amental processes involved in 
radiation damage. 

Collision roc esses 

The atmosphere, enveloping 
the earth, protects everything 
that lives and grows on it 
against all manner of harmful 
radiations from space. The ionos¬ 
phere is the outermost ’skin’— 
the first shield against radiation; 
here electrons, ions and photons ; 
collide, bringing about un-imag- - 
inable reactions. One of the re- ' 


suiting physical processes produces 
the fascinating Northern Lights. 
The Institute endeavours to probe 
the secrets of these processes, 
which take place far above the 
earth. The most powerful colli¬ 
sion wc can engender, is that be¬ 
tween two beams of ions obtained 
from atomic nuclei that we cause 
to intersect at right angles. But 
this method will not work for low- 
energy collisions, i e collisions 
between particles, whose velocity 
is low, because ions are positi¬ 
vely charged and so repel each 
other If their velocity is high 
enough, they will keep together 
over a sufficiently long distance, 
thus constituting a beam of part¬ 
icles. If their velocity is low, they 
will (mediately fan out, thus 
making it a practical impossibil¬ 
ity to create a beam. A way has 
been devised for overcoming this. 
Ions are again made by electron¬ 
ic bombardment and then elec- 
tromagnetically focussed into a 
beam- Now, instead of causing 
the beams of ions to intersect at 
right angles, we cause them to pass 
along two seperate paths that 
merge to form a single path. The 
collisions that now occur may be 
compared to a pile-up between cars 
travelling in the same direction, 
one going at, say, 60 m.p h. and 
the one behind going at 65 m. p.h. 
This can be called a ‘gentle’ colli¬ 
sion. Physicists can draw conclu¬ 
sions from the effects of collisions 
brought about by this mthod; they 
use highly complex measuring de¬ 
vices to detect collision pheno¬ 
mena. 

Instability of Plasmas 

This part of the research work 
is closely connected with the work 
being done at the Institute for 
Plasma Physics at Jutphaas. 
These scientists are trying to find 
ways of achieving controlled 
fusion of hydrogen nuclei, nuclear 
fusion, which would be a much 
cheaper alternative to nuclear 
fission, a process that can be cont¬ 
rolled and is currently being used 
as a source of power for ships and 
generating stations. The object of 
this experimental work is to place 
hydrogen at a very high tempera¬ 
ture in a vacuum within a magnetic 
field, in such a position that it is 
kept away from the walls of the 
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vessel in which it is contained, 
thus preventing it from losing 
heat (i.e. energy) by contact with 
the vessel proper The great prob¬ 
lem is the stability of the plasma 
(or ions), which has a tendency to 
slip away, thus giving rise to in¬ 
admissible discrepancies between 
the energy required to maintain 
the high temperature of the gas 
and the reaction energy released. 
There ate remedies foi all the in¬ 
stabilities discovered so far but 
the problem is how to combine 
them to form a pamcea. The 
men at Jutphaas are trying to dis¬ 
cover practical solutions, while 
the institute at Amsterdam is en¬ 
deavouring to find the ullmite 
causes of instability. 

Fntaicatil Chemistry 

The purpose of this pirt of the 
research work is to study the pro¬ 
cesses in which the atom or mole¬ 
cule, as a whole is invoked. The 
bombarded atom is brought into 
a highly activated state which 
then relapses into the basic state. 
This is accompanied by the emis¬ 
sion of electrons possessing re¬ 
latively high energy, which give 
rise to phenomena that provide 
information on the wave charac¬ 
teristics of the cloud of electrons, 
the transfer of electric charges, 
iorrzation and the emission of 
photons. 

Working Groups 

The working groups, engaged 
in various research projects, 
consist of un'ts headed by a quali¬ 
fied physicist. 

Each unit conducts different 
experiments under a common 
heading. Many of the experi¬ 
ments are carried out by a small 
team consisting of a graduate, an 
under-graduate and a technician 
The staff of the institute totals 
150, which includes 50 university 
trained men, technicians (mainly 
technical college men) and clerical 
staff. The institute’s annual bud¬ 
get totals about Rs. 8 million and 
is subsidized through the O r gan*z- 
ation for Fundamental Research 
on Matter (F.O.M.) and the Or¬ 
ganization for the Advancement 
pf Pure Research. 

—From The Netherlands 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD 

Entrance Examination 1972 

Entrance Examination for ad- 
[ mission to the first year class of 
| the five-year integrated pro¬ 
gramme in Mining Engineering, 
Applied Geology, Applied Geo¬ 
physics and Petroleum Engineer¬ 
ing for the Session 1972-73 com¬ 
mencing on July 1, 1972 will be 
held on Friday, the 12th and 
Saturday the 13th May, 1972 

Likety Examination Centres* — 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bhopal, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Chandigarh, 
Cuttack. Delhi, Dhanbad. Gau- 
ha* i, Hyderabad. Jaipur, Luck¬ 
now, Madras, Nagpur. Patna. 
Srinagar and Trivandrum. 

Qualifications Rcqu trecl — (i) 
For the first yeir of the 5-year 
integrated programme a pass in 
the Higher Secondary exami¬ 
nation in Science Stream ot in 
the Technical Stream or Pre- 
Un’versty or Senior Cambridge 
or Indian School Certificate or an 
approved examination recog- 
n«cd as cquivalen' to these, with 
English, Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics. 

<n) For direct admission to 
the 3rd ycir of the 5-year inte¬ 
grated programme in (a) Applied 
Geology and (b) Applied Geo¬ 
physics. 

Candidates for Applied Geo¬ 
logy programme must have piss¬ 
ed the B.Sc. D;gree E< amt nit ion 
with Geology. Physics and Mathe¬ 
matics or Chcmistrv as the sub¬ 
jects of the Degree Examination. 

Candidates for the Applied 
Geophysics programme must 
have passed the B.Sc. Degree 
Exam nation wth Physics, 
Mathematics and Geology or 
Chemistry (preference to be given 
to first combination) as the sub¬ 
jects ofD :gree Exami nation They 
must also have pissed the (a) 
Hgher Secondary (b) Pre-Univer- 
sity(c) Intermediate or equivalent 
examination with Mathematics, 


Physics, Chemistry and English 
as the subjects of examination. 

Candidates appearing for the 
qualifying examination, as men¬ 
tioned above, will also be eligible 
to apply but they should submit 
the necessary evidence of having 
passed the qualifying examination 
by June 30. 1972. 

Candidates for direct admission 
to third year Applied Geology or 
Applied Geophysics Class of the 
5-year integrated programme must 
make a separate application on 
the prescribed form along with 
mark-sheets of all the examinat¬ 
ions passed by them. When 
requisitioning an application form 
the candidate should specify that 
he is seeking direct admission to 
the third year programme in 
Applied Geology/Applicd Geo¬ 
physics 

Age Limit 

For the Five-year programme — 
Not over 21 (24 in the case of 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe) as on October 1, 1972. 

For direct admission to the 
third seat programme in Ap¬ 
plied Geology'Applied Geophy¬ 
sics N«>t over 24 (27 in the case 
of Scheduled Caste and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribe) as on October 1, 1972 

Prescribed application form 
and Memorandum of Information 
are obtainable on payment of 
Rs. 3/- (application form Rc. I/- 
plus postage etc. Rs 2 00) by 
Money Order payable to the 
Registrar, Indian School of Min¬ 
es, Dhanbad, upto March 15, 
1972. 

Applications in the prescribed 
form complete in all respects 
should reach the Registrar, Indian 
School of Mmbs, Dhanbad (i) 
by March 31, 1972 for admission 
to the first year programme and 
(ii) by the June 14, 1972 for 
direct admission to the third year 
programme in Applied Geology 
and Applied Geophysics. 
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JOHANNES KEPLER 

THE GERMAN PHYSICIST 
WHO BROKE THE CODE OF PLANETS 


Whin astronauts execute their 
manoeuvres m space, when they 
fly out of an earth orbit towards 
the moon and ultimately land 
there, the genius of a German 
mathematician and physicist— 
born four hundred yeirs ago— 
accompanies them. 

A revolutionary in the history 
of natural sciences, Johannes 
Kepler (1571—1630) was born on 
December 27, 1571, in Weil der 
Stadt and completed his educa¬ 
tion in Adelberg. Maulbronn and 
in Tuebingen. He became a Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at Graz, 
compiled an astronomical calen¬ 
dar and published the treatise: 
“Mysterium Consumographicum.” 
He was expelled from Graz on 
religiious grounds and settled ulti¬ 
mately in Prague as the imperial 
mathematician. Here, he published 


several of his treatises, constructed 
the first “Kepler Telescope,” and 
formulated the laws of planetary 
motion 

Every lime astronauts in flight 
round the earth, or to another 
planet, alter course or execute a 
coupling manoeuvre, they are 
using principles discovered by 
Johannes Kepler. Every time a 
spacecraft is launched towards 
Mars or Venus, the planners start 
from Kepler’s findings, feeding 
their computers with only slightly 
amended versions of his planetary 
laws. “What are these “Kepler 
Laws” and who was the man that 
discovered and formulated them 9 
On closer examination, a glitter¬ 
ing many-faceted discoverer em¬ 
erges, whose essential contribu¬ 
tions to our era lie, not only in the 


fields of astronomy and physics, 
but also in mathematics and other 
natural sciences. t 

His most important achieve¬ 
ments, however, were in the field, 
for which Kepler is in fact most 
renowned — so-called astrophy¬ 
sics. After many years of labor¬ 
ious scientific work, he succeeded 
in drawing the conclusions which 
can be read today in any text¬ 
book, as Kepler's three laws of 
planetary movement : (t) The 
planets do not movem a circle 
round the earth but in ellip¬ 
tical paths round the sun, which 
occupies one focus of the cl ipse; 
(2) A planet does not travel at 
constant velocity in its orbit but 
the areas described, in equal times, 
by a line drawn from the sun to 
the planet are strictly equal; (3) 
The squares of the periods of cir¬ 
culation round the sun of two 
planets are in the same ratio as 
the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun. 

At first sight, these statements 
appear very impleand harmless— 
so elementary that many people 
might doubt their value to today’s 
space-flight experts. But neither 
did Emstein’s simple formula 
E—me 8 , reveal to the layman that 
it contained the potential of the 
atom bomb. Kepler's formulae con¬ 
tained the potential of spaceflight. 
Not only did they open the door 
to a new age, but Kepler’s laws 
also created order for the first 
time out of the chaos, which had 
existed for 2 r 0C0 years, weighing 
down like a nightmare on cos¬ 
mology. In Kepler’s time, most 
people still thought the planets 
and stars — indeed the whole 
universe—revolved round a fixed 
centre, earth. There were actually 
a few scientists who, inclined to¬ 
wards the view of the Prussian 
canon and astronomer, Nicolas 
Copernicus, that the sun was the 
centre of the universe. But the 
official academt view continued 
to place the earth at the centre of 
the universe, with everything else 
gyrating about it. Anyone, who 
thought otherwise, had to reckon 
with the opposition of the church, 
as Kepler’s contemporary, the 
Italian scholar Galileo Galilei— 
found out; because he doubted 
the geocentric theory, he had to 
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face trial by the Inquisition. 

In this intellectual climate, Kep¬ 
ler published his planetary laws; 
the first two m 1609 and the third 
in 161$. Not until after his death 
did other scientists grasp the full 
import of his discoveries. Then, 
however, it became clear that 
Kepler's carefully documented 
results were capable of leading 
astronomy out of a dead-end. The 
complicated mechanism was re¬ 
placed by a single ellipse, along 
which a planet moves according to 
cearly defined laws. 

Johannes Kepler, if he were 
alive today, would certainly be 
amazed at the multiplicity of 
practical navigational problems, 
oocunng in flight along a curve 
prescribed by him: but also at the 
astonishing techniques developed 
for the solution of these problems 
—not least the contribution of 
the NASA computer, which now 
calculates in a few seconds what 
Kepler took several years to do 
It cost Kepler several years of lab¬ 
orious work, without the aid of 
even the most primitive calculat¬ 
ing machines, to develop his first 
two planetary laws. He published 
them in his book. “New Astro¬ 
nomy Or Physics Of The Skies/’ 
What looks so simple today, ex¬ 
pressed as it were, in two short 
sentences, was achieved by Kep¬ 
ler only after a long, zig-zag. 
series of intellectual by-paths, 
"m a tedious and painful way. 
The second law, which he dis¬ 
covered, first solved the problem 
of variable planetary velocities, 
but the shape of their orbits was 
still obscure The discrepancy of 8 
minutes of arc between his calcul¬ 
ation, and the observation of his 
Danish fellow astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe, had convinced Kepler that 
the orbit could not be circular. 
But what shape was it? 

For a whole year, he struggled 
with a shape which could corres¬ 
pond to his calculations but would 
also satisfy his ideas of divine 
harmony and symmetry, which 
the circle so perfectly fulfilled. 
“The orbit is not a circle but an 
ovalfigare”—Kepler was already 
fairly sure of this. But to Kepler’s 
mind an oval, a sort of egg shape, 
lacked any breath of divine per¬ 
fection. It seemed to hon almost 


blasphemous to continue to think 
along these lines. 

His day of victory came, when 
he recognised this oval as an 
ellipse. He said that it was as if he 
had been awakened from sleep 
and seen new light. Afterfive years 
of strenuous effort, he had at last 
grasped the whole secret of the 
orbit of Mars and thus made the 
greatest dicovery of his life* a 
curved form which corresponded 
exactly to Tycho Brahe's observa¬ 
tions and his own calculationsand 
could be expressed by a simple 
formula. 

Only nine years later, after 22 
year, of work, Kepler discovered 
the third law. How, at last, he 
discovered the relationship he 
sought, is described by Kepler 
himself- “On 8th March (1618) 
the solution came into my head. 
But it was out of luck and when 
I checked the solution by calcula¬ 
tion I rejected it as false At last, 
it came back to me on 15th May, 
and its fresh assault overcame 
the darkness of mv mind, it 
accorded so precisely with the 
data resulting from my 17 years* 
of work on Tycho's observation' 
that I thought at first I must be 
dreaming, or have misconstrued 
the evidence In words oicr- 
flowing with enthusiasm, he des¬ 
cribes his foy at the mathematical 
relationship ultimately discovered * 
“Now having experienced the first 
daw r n 18 months ago, davlight 3 
months ago, and only a feu days 
ago the full sun of a truly wonder¬ 
ful vision, nothing can hold me 
back I abandon myself to divine 
frenzy — forgive me, I am so 
happy.” 

What Kepler thought and work¬ 
ed out in his lifetime was so funda¬ 
mentally new that today he is 
generally reckoned among the 
founders of modern physics and 
astronomy, in fact of modern 
science as a whole. For him, as a 
serious thinker, all that counted 
was “the weight of facts and ra¬ 
tional arguments alone, not the 
weight of authority" (Kepler on 
Kepler), and thus—by the delibe¬ 
rate rejection of hypotheses (“I 
never take the result for granted”) 
—he became the founder of 
modem, unprejudiced, scientific 
thought.—From German News. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

Applications in the prescribed 
form are invited for two posts of 
PROFESSORS, one in Politics 
and one in English in the Univer¬ 
sity College, Waltair. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

(a) A first or high second class 
master's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University; 

(b) A resesreh degree of a doc¬ 
torate standard or published work 
of a high standard; 

(c) At least TEN YEARS ex¬ 
perience of teaching Honours and 
Post-Graduate Classes and some 
experience of guiding research 
SCALE OF PAY. Rs. 1,100-50- 
1-300 60-1,600 and D A. admis¬ 
sible as perrulcs. 

The requisition for the applica¬ 
tion form accompanied by a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope 
may be made to Sri P. Hanuman- 
tha Rao, Deputy Registrar, An¬ 
dhra Umversm, W.ilfair Each 
application shall be accompanied 
by a chullan or Indian Postal 
Order for Rs 10/- towards the 
registration fee 

The last date for the receipt of 
applications is 10-3-1972. 

(BY ORDER) 

University Office, 

Walfair, 

Dt. 4th Feb. *72. 

Sdf- M. Gopalknshna 
Reddy, 
Registar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KASHMIR 

Applications (8 copies) on the 
prescribed form obtainable from 
the Registrar’s office, University 
of Kashmir, Srinagar-6 on pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 6/- in cash or crossed 
postal order drawn in favour of 
the Registrar, the University of 
Kashmir, are invited for the 
following posts — 

Post, Scale 

1. Reader in(0 Library Science 
(li) Education 

(One each in (!) Indian Educa¬ 
tion and (2) Educational and Vo¬ 
cational Guidance—Rs. 700-50- 
1250. 

2. Lecturer in 

(i) Botany 
(u) Hindi and 

(in) Education (Comparative 
Education)—Rs. 400-40-800-EB 
50-950 

The scales carry the benefits of 
dearness allowance and dearness 
pay according to the University 
regulations. 

II The minimum qualifications 
prescribed for these posts in the 
University arc as under:— 

For Reader . 

(i) A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation of a foreign University in 
the subject concerned. 

(n) Either a Research Degree 
of a Doctorate standard or pub¬ 
lished work of high standard. 

For Lecturer, 

A first or second class Master’s 
Degree of an Tndian University or 
an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

Note :—Relaxation may be made 
in exceptional cass on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Selection Com¬ 
mittee. 

III. Special Requirements 

(1) For Readership in Library 
Science the applicant should pos¬ 
ses M.Lib. degree and must have 
about 5 years experience in the 


work relating to the Library orga¬ 
nization. He should also possess 
at least three years teaching ex¬ 
perience. 

(2) For Readership in Educa¬ 
tion the applicant must have at 
’east 5 years teaching experience 
in the chosen field at the M Ed 
level and 5 years experience of 
guiding research. 

(3) For Lecturership in Botany 
the applicant shall be required to 
have specialized in any one of the 
following subjects*— 

Taxonomy of algae/fungi/Bryo- 
phy ta-Ptondophyta/Economic Bo¬ 
tany and Anatomy/Plant Soil re¬ 
lationships. The selected candi¬ 
date will have to teach cryptoga- 
mic Botans, Anatomy or Soil 
Science 

(4) For Lecturership in Educa¬ 
tion the apphednt must have pass¬ 
ed Master’s Degree in History or 
Cognate Field of Social Sciences 
with at least 2nd class M.Ed. 
Degree and 5 years' teaching ex¬ 
perience of the M Ed. course or 
else a brilliant first class degree 
in the field concerned or research 
experience. 

Each candidate will specify the 
suhjcct/subjects in which hc/she 
may have specialised at the Post¬ 
graduate or Ph D. level. 

IV. The selected candidates will 
be on probation for one or two 
years on the basis of their merit. 
Provident fund benefit with Uni¬ 
versity contribution at 8-l/3” u 
p.a will be permissible according 
to the University regulations from 
the date of confirmation. 

V. Applications on prescribed 
forms accompanied by copies of 
recent testimonials and publica¬ 
tions should be sent to the address 
of the Registrar, the University of 
Kashmir, Hazaratbal, Srinagar-6 
so as to reach him on or before 
February 29, 1972. Applications 
received on plain paber or incom¬ 
plete in any respect will not be 
entertained. 

VI. Applications by the Go¬ 
vernment Servants should be sent 
through proper channel, by Uni¬ 
versity teachers through Regis¬ 
trars and by bersons employed by 
private firms or institutions thro¬ 
ugh the Head of the firms or 


institutions. Applications not 
sent through proper channel will 
not ordinarily be considered. 

VII. Selected candidates will 
have to present themselves for an 
interview at Srinagar and they 
will be paid T.A. at the following 
rates-— 

(a) Return 2nd class railway 
fare from the candidate’s nearest 
railway head toPathankot or in 
case the applicant is already em¬ 
ployed, actual return railway fare 
of the class to which he/she may 
be entitled according to the rules 
of his/her employer, provided a 
certificate tothis effect is produced 
at the time of submission of T.A. 
bill. 

(b) Return actual bus fare from 
Pathankot to Srinagar. In case 
of candidates belonging to the 
State actual bus fare from their 
respective home towns upto Sri¬ 
nagar and back. 

(c) No daily allowance will be 
paid. 

VIII. A suitable higher start 
may be considered for candidates 
with higher qualification.s. 

IX. Canvassing in ariy form by 
or on behalf of the candidate will 
be a disqua’ification. 


INVITATION 

(to all advertisers) 
UNIVERSITY NEWS GOES 
TO EVERY UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

IT'S THE BEST MEDIUM FOR 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS 
AND INSTITUTIONS TO 
REACH STUDENTS. 

SO ADVERTISE IN 

UNIVERSITY 

NEWS 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 

JAIPUR 


ADVERTISEMENT NO. 1/72. 


Applications are invited (through proper channel incase of those already in employment) upto 6 th March 
1972 on the prescribed form available from the Registrar's office on pre-payment ofRs. 4/• (Rs. 2/- extra if re¬ 
quired by post) for the under-mentioned posts:— 

1. PROFESSORS:—Mathematics-! and Sociology-1 in the grade of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 Qua¬ 
lifications: —(i) A first or second class Master's degree of an Indian University or an equivalent qualification 
of a foreign University in the subject concerned (u) Either a research degree of a doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard, and (in) Ten years* experience of teaching at a University or a College, or ten years’ 
post-doctoral research experience and considerable independent published research work and some experience 
of guiding research. Desirable : Mathematics— Specialisation in some topics of Operations Research with 
go<xl knowledge/research work of credit in Theory of Probability. Topology and/or Functional Analysis. So¬ 
ciology —Specialisation in Sociology of Modernisation and Social change and Sociolgical Theory. Outsandmg 
contributions in the field through recognised publications. 

2. PROFESSOR*—Accountancy and Business Statistics-1 in the grade of Rs 1100-50- 130O-6C-1600. 
Qualifications:—U) A first or Second class M.Com degree of an Indian University or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the subject concerned (ii) Either a research degree of a doctorate standard or pub¬ 
lished work of a high standard and (»i) Ten years experience of teaching at a University or a College or ten 
year’s post-doctoral research experience and considerable independent published research work and some ex¬ 
perience of guiding research. Desirable : Specialisation in the fields of Business Statistics/Cost Accoun mg/ 
Management Accounting. 

Note .— (i) A candidate holding a general M. Com. degree may be deemed to possess the M. Com 
degree in the subject concerned provided he had offered at his M. Com examination ma¬ 
jority of papers of the subject prescribed for the M Com. examination of this University 
in that subject. 

(ii) Teachers holding M.Com. degree or M.A. (Economics) degree with B.Com. and in perma¬ 
nent employment (which term includes those working on probation) of the University on 
28-9-1970 will be deemed to possess the M.Com. degree in the subject concerned. 

3. READERS:— History-2, Philosophy-2, Public Ad ministration-1, Library Sciencc-I, Sociology-1 
Chemistiy-2 and Zoology-1 in the grade of Rs. 700-50-1250 Qualifications.—(i) A first or second class 
Master’s degree of an Indian University or an equivalent qualification of a foreign University m the subject 
concerned (ii) either a research degree of a doctorate standard or published work of a high standard, and (in) 
five years* experience of teaching at a University or a College or five years’ post-doctoral research experience 
and independent published research work and some experience of guiding research. Desirable . History— 
For the first post independent published research work in Ancient 1 ndian History and Culture St udy of An¬ 
cient texts. Acquaintance with the Ancient History and Archaeology of Rajasthan. For the second, post¬ 
independent published research work in Modern History. Experience of teaching Western Hitory to Post¬ 
graduate classes. Acquaintance with the Modern History of najasthan. Philosophy —For the first post, 
specialisation in 0) Indian Philosophy-thorough first-hand textual knowledge of the philosophical works 
in their historical perspective and also well-versed in contemporary western tradition or (u) Modern Western 
Philosophy including European Philosophy, preferable having good knowledge of German or French, or (ni) 
Social and legal Philosophy or(iv) Modern logic and Philosophy of Science. For the second post specialisation 
in Modern Logic and should have, published work in the subject. Public Administration— Specialisation in 
Research Methodology Development Administration/Personnel Admin istrat ion/Com parative Administration. 
Analysis with research papers published in recognised journals. Sociology —Specialisation in one or more 
of the following—(a) Social Phychology (b) Research Methodology (c) Political Sociology (d) Crimino¬ 
logy (e) Industrial Socioogy (f) Sociological Statistics in addition to specific contribution to theoretical 
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so:fology throgoh pubUcation5. Z^3|ogy--^p*cial sation m any one of the following branches—fi) Endocri- 
and^’i8heri^^ ia ^° n ^h>gy(ni) Cell Biology (iv) Entomology (v) Embroyology (vi) Physiology (vii) Fish 


_. *’ 2L!S s " ! ~ E " onom,cvl » Public Administrat ion-2, Chemistry-3 and History- 

7 in thegradeof R». 400-4J-800-50-950 Qualifications.—A first class Master’s degree in the subject concern- 
ei or in allied discipline of an Indian or foreign University, or a second class Master’s degree with at least three 
years experience or teaching degree classes or accredited research experience of at least three years (Preferablv a 
research degree). Desirable* Mathematics—Good knowledge of Modern Algebra, Statistics and/or Hydro¬ 
dynamics. Economics A strong background in Modern Micro and Macro theory. Preference will be given 
to those applicants who have received formal training and specialised in Mathematical Economics and/or 
Econo-metrics Public Administration -Specialisation m local admmistration/State Administration/Social 
AdmimstraLion/Adm'nistrative Law/Inlcrnalional Ammistration with published papers in recognised jour¬ 
nals. Htetofry—(i) Experience of research, preferably a Ph. D degree (n) Ability to teach one of the 
following at the Post-graduate level (a) History of Indian Thought (b) Ancient Indian Art and Archaeo¬ 
logy (c) Social History of Rajasthan with special reference to the Modern Period (d) Philosophy of 
History (e) History of Science <0 History of Ideas and Movements m the Ancient World (g) Ideas and 
movements in Contemporary History. 


5. LECTURER is Business Administration-1 in the grade of Rs. 403-40-800-50-950. Qualifi¬ 
cations—A first class M Com degree of an Indian or foreign University in the subject concerned, or a 
second class M Com degree in the subject concerned with at least three yeqrs’ experience of teaching'degree 
classes accredited research experience of at least three years (Preferably a research degree). Desirable: (}) 
Specialisation in Production Management /Financial ManagcmcntyHurnan Area/Managena' Economics (ii) 
Experience or teaclnnp MBA daises or Diploma courses of an equivalent nature and acquaintance with the 
case Method of teaching, and (in) Experience of teaching English and Hindi Shorthand. 

Note - (i) A candidate holding a general M Com. Degree may be deemed to possess the M. Com 
Degree in the subject concerned provided he had offered at his M. Com. examination 
mijoritv of papers of the subject prescribed or the M. Com. Examination of this University 
in that subject (n) A candidate holdingthe M B.A degree will be deemed to possess the 
M Com degree in the subject concerned for the Department of Business Administration 
pros ided he had earlier obtained a Bachclor’s/Master's degree in Commerce or Economics. 

6. LECTURER in French -I in the grad * of Rs. 43040-800-50-950. Qualifications—Candidates 
should possess at least either second class Master’s degree in French or four years course from some penalised 
institute in the country out of which two years should have preferably been spent in a Umve-sity/rnstitute 
of Languages in the country ora foreign country where the language is officially spoken. In the case of 
foreign teachers who are natives ol the country, they should have acquired an equivalent of B.A. or B.Sc. 
degree. 

7. RESE ARCH ASSOC! ATE in Ecmamcs—2 i n the grade of Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. Qualifications'_ 

A first class m i>tcr\ decree in the subject concerned or in an allied discipline of an Indian or foreign Univer¬ 
sity, ora second class M ister’s degree with at least three years experience of teaching degree classes or accredited 
rcsea r ch experience of at least three years (Preferably a research degree). Desirable : A strong background in 
ModernMicro & MicroTneory Preference will begiventothose applicants who have received formal train¬ 
ing and specialised in Mathematical E7onomics/E:onometrics/Mathcmatical Statistic> and have some compu¬ 
tational experience F 


8. MICRO-ANALYST—1 in the Department of Chemistry in the grade of Rs 40040*800-50-950 
Qualifications —Master’s degree in Chemistry o Physics/M. Tech. (Electronics/B.Sc. D.R.E with special 
training in instrumentation like CH. determination, I R., UV spectra and capacity to locate faults and carry 
out minor repairs in chemical instruments. y 


Ability to teach in Hindi in respect of the teaching posts would be an additional qualification. Benefits 
of Provident Fund, D. A. and other allowances will be admissible as per University rules. It will be open to the 
University to consider the names of suitable candidates who may not have applied. Higher start possible in 
case of a really outstanding person. Canvassing tn any form will be a disqualification. Candidates will be 
called for interview at their own expense. Those candidates who have applied for the posts in response to our 
previous advertisements during the year 1971 need not apply again, but they may send on plain paper a state¬ 
ment of Additional qualiqcations, if any, acquired since. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

P.O. I.I.T. POWA, BOMBAY 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 705 

Applications on plain paper are 
invited from the Citizens oflndia 
for the following posts on or 
before 21-2-1972 by the Registrar, 
Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay-76. Copies of cetificates 
and crossed Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. 3/- (75 paise for Scheduled 
Caste/Tnbcs/ for the posts at 
Serial Nos l to 5 and Re. 1/25 
paise for Scheduled Caste/Tribes) 
for the post at Serial No. 6 pay¬ 
able to I.I.T. Bombay-76 should 
be enfclosed. The post applied 
for may be indicated on the top of 
the application. Incomplete appli¬ 
cations will not be considered. 
Some posts are reserved for candi¬ 
dates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
Ex-Servicemen. Applicants 

must state:— 

0) Name in full with address 

(u) Qualifications snch as exa¬ 
minations passed and date of 
passing 

fiii) Particulars or past and 
present employment with salary 

(iv) Date of birth with rele¬ 
vant certificates 

(v) Age: Preferably below 30 
years, relaxable in deserving cases. 

Scale of pay 

1. Senior research Assistant: 
Rs 325-15-475-EB-20-575-f usual 
allowances 

2. Junior research Assistant* 
Rs 210-10*270-15-32 >EB-15-425 
usual allowances 

3. Seniot Technical Assistant: 
Rs 325-15-475-EB-23-575 +usual 
allowances 

4. Junior Technical Assistant: 
Rs 2l0-10-2SK)-15-320-E%-15-425 
+usual allowances 

5. Workshop Suoervisor: Rs 
250-10-290-15-3&0-EB-15-470 -[-us¬ 
ual allowances 

6. Overseer (Elecrical): Rs 180- 
10-290-EB-l 5-380+usual allow¬ 
ables 


QUALIFICATION AND EX¬ 
PERIENCE 


1. SENIOR RESEARCH ASSIS¬ 
TANT 

(a) Department of Chemistry 

A good Master’s degree in 
Chemistry/Physics. 

Research experience in Eletro- 
chemistry. 

(b) Electrical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment 

A good Bachelor’s degree in 
Electrical Engg./Electronics with 
one year’s experience in Electri¬ 
cal/Electronics. Laboratory/ 
Workshop experience desirable. 

2. JUNIOR RESEARCH ASSIS¬ 

TANT 

Department of Chemistry 

A good Master’s degree in 
Chemistry/Physics. Aptnuie for 
research in Electrochemistry/ 
Chemistry and Physics of the 
Solid Statc/Electronic Instrumen¬ 
tation. 

3. SENIOR TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANT 

(a) Department of Chemistry 

A good Master’s degree in 
Chemistry/Physics. Specialisation 
in Solid State Chemistry or in 
Electronics with aptitutc for inst¬ 
rumentation. 

(b) Electrical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment 

(i) A good Bachelor’s degree in 
Electrical Eagineenng/Electronics 
with some experience in Electn- 
cal/Electromcs. Laboratory/work¬ 
shop experience desirable, (ii) 
Diploma in Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing with minimum 5 years ex¬ 
perience in the specified fields, 
(iii) Bachelor’s Degree m Science 
with Physics Major with some 
experience. 

(c) Department of Physics 

Second Class Master's degree 
in Physics. Two years experience 


in handling laboratory equipment 
or conducting laboratory classes. 
The selected candidates will be 
required to participate in under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate teach¬ 
ing programmes. 

4. JUNIOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANT 

(a) Chemical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment 

Degree in Chemical Eneineer- 
ing or Master's Degree in Science 
with Chemistry/Physics or B.Sc. 
with Chemistry/Physics with some 
experience in Laboratory or In¬ 
dustry. 

(b) Department of Chemistry 

A good Master's degree in 
Chemistry. Research aptitute for 
Organic Chemistry preferred 

(c) Civil Engineering Department 

Diploma in Civil Engineering/ 
B.Sc. with Physics. Chemistry, 
Mathem.itics with three vears ex¬ 
perience in the field or Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratories or design office. 

(d) Electrical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment 

Bachelor's degree in Science 
with Phvsics major oi Diploma in 
Radio/Electncal Electronics En¬ 
gineering One year's experience 
in Electrical,Electronic Labora¬ 
tory/Workshop desirable. 

(e) Metallurgical Engineering De¬ 
partment 

Bachelor’s Degree with Physics, 
Chemistry as principal subjects 
preferably with some cxperinecc 
in a Metallurgical Laboratory. 

(f) Department of Physics (2 ca¬ 
tegories) 

(1} Diploma m Electronics and 
Radio Engineering or equivalent. 
Desirable— (a) Either three years 
exberience in one of the follow¬ 
ing areas: (i)H.F. and U.H.F. (n) 
Radar (iii) False Circuits or (b) a 
B.Sc. degree. 

(2) Second Class Master’s deg¬ 
ree in Physics, Experience in 
handling laboratory equipment 
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and conducting laboratory clas¬ 
ses desirable. 

(f) Central Research Laboratory 

D ploma in Cinematography or 
B.Sc. with Physics and Chem¬ 
istry or both. Minimum four 
years experience either as an 
Assistant Cameraman in a re¬ 
puted studio or as a Photographer 
in a well-known Institution and 
thorough knowledge of General 
Photography, Photomicrography, 
Microfilming, Slide Preparation, 
Photostat operation, etc. 

(h) Computer Centre 

Diploma in Radio Engineer¬ 
ing or higher qualifications in 
Electrical or Electronic Engineer¬ 
ing. At last two years experience 
with electronic equipment and 
testing. Preference will be given 
to those with a knowledge of com¬ 
puter technology and experience 
in computer operation and main¬ 
tenance 

5. WORKSHOP SUPERVISOR 

(Printing Press) 

Diploma inPrmting Technology 
with 3 years experience i n Print 1 ng 
Press. Professional experience 
in large printing house with com¬ 
posing, printing, binding, offset 
printing, silk screen printing and 
hand and machine embossing. 

6, OVERSEER (Electrical) 

A Diploma in Electrical Ed- 
gieering awarded by State De¬ 
partment of Technical Educa¬ 
tion or equivalent. Some experi¬ 
ence in Erect ion and Maintenance 
of electrical Installations under¬ 
ground and Overhead distribution 
systems. Transformers, H.T. and 
LT.switchgear and similar repairs 
aAbility to control Labour 
essential. 
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Banaras Hindu 
University 

Advt 31/1971-72 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
undermentioned posts The benefit 
of Provident Fund/Pension. Dearness 
Allowance, House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory All< wance are ad¬ 
missible according to the University- 
Rules The retirement age of the Uni¬ 
versity employees is 60 years The 
appointment will be made on two years 
probation on all permanent posts 
Higher starting salary within the giade 
is admissible to specially qualified and 
experienced candidates 

The prescribed form for applications 
will be sent free of cost by the Dy Regis¬ 
trar (Academic), (Selection Committee 
Section), Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5, alongwith the leaflet of in¬ 
formation on receipt of a self-addressed 
envelope (9* x 4'j Applications for 
each post be sent separately with appli¬ 
cation fee of Rs 7 50 remitted by 
Bank Draft Crossed IPO m favour 
of the Registrar. Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. MO, or Cheque will not be 
accepted. Candidates called for inter¬ 
view wdl be paid Second class Railway 
fare both ways by the shortest route 
No other expenses will be paid Vie 
iast date for reieipt of aprhetinow is 
6th MARCH, 1972 

SCIENCE AND HUM4NHIES 

Profe tsnrs —Grade Rs 1100-50- 
I 300-60-1600 

1. Professor or English 

2. Professor of Art and Architecture 
3 Professor or Journalism 

4. Professor of Sculpture 

Essential Qjalifications 
(For Post No. I)* 

(1) A First or Second class Master's 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification, 

(2) A research Degree of a Doctorate 
standard and/or published work of a 
high standard in reputed journals 

(3) About ten years experience of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of teach¬ 
ing at a University or College 

(4) Ability to guide research of a 
high standard 

(FOR POST NO 2) 

(1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in History of Art (Art and Ar¬ 
chitecture) or Ancient Indian History', 
Culture and Archaeology with specia¬ 
lization in Fine Art or an equivalent 
qualification; 

(2) A research degree of a Doctorate 
standard and/or published work of a 
high standard m reputed journals; 

(3) About 10 years experience of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of teach¬ 
ing at a University or College; 

(4) Experience of guiding research of 


a high standard 
(For Post No. 3) 

(1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree m English or any of the Indian 
languages with Degree/DipJoma/ 
Professional training in Journalism OR 
Master's degree in Journaism, 

(2) Research Degiec in Journalism or 
outstanding research publication* cn 
Journalism 

(3) About 10 years experience of 
teaching and/or working in Newspaper 
in a senior poviion 

(For Post No 4) 

(!) A Degree or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication in Sculpture preferably in First 
class from u recognised Institution 

(2) Specialization in Traditional or 
Contemporary Sculpture 

(3) About ten years professional ex¬ 
perience (teaching) in a responsible 
position in a recognised Institution 

Dcsiralnc ualificatioos 
(For Post No 2) 

(1) Sound knowledge of Indian Art 
and Architecture and Sanskrit, 

(2) Contribution in Cultural History 
and knowledge of Archaeology 

(For Post No. 3) 

(D Experience of practical Journa¬ 
lism in some noted Newspaper Orga¬ 
nisation 

(2) Experience in organising the 
study of Journalism at a University 
level 

Sote Candidates who have held seni¬ 
or position in News papers or News 
Agencies although tltcy m ly not possess 
Academic and Professional qualifica¬ 
tions etc wJI dl>o be eligible to upply 
for Post No 3 (Professor ol Journa¬ 
lism) 

Reader* Grade Rs 700-70-1250 

(5) Readers in Physics 

(6) Readers in Botany 

(7) Reader in Sanskn 

(8) Reader in English 

(9) Reader in Urdu 

(10) Readers m Education (M Ed 
with Master's degree in any sub¬ 
ject) (foui) 

(11) Reader in Vyakaran 

(12) Reader in Marathi. 

Essentia! Qualifications 

(ror Post No.s 5 to 10) 

(DA First or Second class Master’s 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification, 

(2) A Doctorate degree and/or 
published work of a high merit in 
reputed journalism 

(3) About 5 years experience of Post 
doctoral research and/or of teaching 
a a University or College 

(4) Experience of guiding research 

(For Post No. 11) 

(1) A First Second class Shastra- 
chary a Acharya Degree in the sub¬ 
ject or an equivalent qualification; 

(2) Doctorate Degree and/or pub¬ 


lished work of high merit 

(3) About five years teaching exper¬ 
ience of Shastracharya classes in 
University or College 

(4) Knolwedge of Navya Nyaya. 

(Fo Post No. 12) 

(DA r, IS , or Second class Master's 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification 

(2) A Doctorate degree and/or pub¬ 
lished work of a high merit in reputed 
journals, 

(?) About 5 ycai* experience of Post- 
uiietoral Research und/or teaching at 
a University or College 

Desirable Qualification 
(For Post No ft) 

(1) Sprcwhzalion in Microbiology/ 
Cytogenetics or in any branch of 
Hoi any 

(For Post No 10 

(1) Ability to teach in Hindi 

(2) Research publications 

(3) Specialization in Philosophy of 
Education or I ducanonal Sociology or 
Educational Administration and Plan¬ 
ning 

(1) 1 xpcncnce of guiding research 

(2) Publication of standard books of 
Vyakaran and Nyaya. 

(Tor Post No 12) 

D Experience of guiding research 

Mote 

(i) fh.candidates who have responded 
to our earlier advertisement for 
P-sm No 10 (Readers in FJucation) 
will not be required to apply again 
(ii> The University mav appoint a 
Lecturer ig.imst the post ol 
Reader in Marathi it so considered 

Lecturer* Grade R* 400-40-800-50-950 

I? Eccturcis in Marathi (Two) 

14 LecU.rcr in Pah 

15 Lecturer in Acronomy (M Sc 
(Ac I Decree in Agronomy) 

16 l/cvturcr in Geography (For 
ladies only - Temporary leave 
vacancy for about two years) 

17 I.^turer in History 

18. Lecturer in LducaTion 

19 Lecturers m Business Managmcnt 

20 Lecturer in Jain Philosophy and 
Logic 

21 Research Assistants in Law (for 
two years only) — Grade Rs 
300-25 325. 

Essential Qualif leal ion 

(For Post Nos. 13 to 16) 

(I) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification; 

(For Post No. 17) 

(1) A First or Second class Master’s 
degree in History or an equivalent quah- 

Contd. next page 
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ftcation with spcctfihzation it i Modern 
Indian History. 

(for Post No. 18) 

1) A first or Second class M Ed. 
degree with Master's degree m any 
subject. 

(For Post No. 19) 

1. A First or Second class Master's 
Degree in Management, Commerce 
or Economics OH A c irst or Second 
class Master's Degree in Psychology, 
Mathematics or Statistics with special 
knowledge and/or experience of teach¬ 
ing Management, Commerce or Eco¬ 
nomic subjects. 

(For Post No 20) 

1. A First or Second class Shastra- 
charya or Acharya Degree in ihe sub¬ 
ject or an equivalent qualification, 

2. Teaching experience of Madhyama, 
Shastri and Acharya classes in a re¬ 
cognised Institution 

(For Post No 21) 

1 First class Bachelor's degree m 
Law or a Master's degree in Law 

Desirahie Qualifications : 

(For Post Nos 13 to 18) 

1. Aptitude for research as indicated 
by published work (for ail posts), 

2. Doctorate degree in the subject 
and/or some teaching experience (For 
Post Ni's 13 to 17), and experience 
of teaching at a University or College 
(for Post No 18 onl>), 

3 Ability to leach in Hindi (for 
Post No. 15 16 and 18 only , 

4 Capacity to handle Mahayana 
Buddhist Texts (Tor Post No 14 onJ>) 

5 Knwledge of Motkrn Political 
Thought (for Post No 17 only) 

(For Post No 19) 

1. A Doctorate degree in the subject 
or research experience. 

2 Teaching experience or experience 
as a business executive. 

3 Specialization in Markelinag 
Management or Personnel Manage¬ 
ment or olher functional area or Ac¬ 
counting or Principles and practices 
of Management 

(For Post No. 20 
1 Knowledge of Nyaya. 

(For Post No 21) 

I. A Master’s degree in Commerce 
or Economics or Sociology or Psycho¬ 
logy or Political Science or History. 

Note Those who have applied in 
response to our advertisement No 
2/71-72 for the post of Lecturer in 
Jain Budh Darshan need not apply 
again for Post No 20 (Lecturer in Jam 
Philosophy and Logic). There is simply 
a change in designation of the post and 
the applications received will be consi¬ 
dered together. 

Institute of Techno/ogy 

22. Professor or Applied Mathe¬ 
matics—Grade : Rs. 1100-50- j 


1300-60-1600 

23 Reader in Pharmaceutics— 
Grade Rs 700-50-1250 

24 Lecturers in Engineering Mathe¬ 
matics (Two)—Grade Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950 

25 Lecturers in Pharmaceutical 
(Two—Temporary leave vaca¬ 
ncies)-Chemistry Grace Rs. 
400-40-800-50 950 

Essential Qualification * 

(For Post No 22) 

1) A First or Second class Master’s 
degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification; 

2) A research Degree of a Doctorate 
and/or published work of a high stand¬ 
ard m reputed journals 

3) Ab^ut ten years experience of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of teach¬ 
ing at a Uuvcrxity or College, 

4) Ability to guide research of a high 
standard, 

5) Specialization in Applied Mathe¬ 
matics with paticular reference to 
Engineering Applications''Theory of 
Elasticity 'Non-linear Mechanics/Engi¬ 
neering A nai> sis/any other branch of 
Applied Mathematics or Statistics 
having Engineering Applications 

(For Post No 23) 

1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in any branch of Pharmaceutical 
Science. 

2) A Doctorate degree and/or pub 
hshed work of a high merit in reputed 
journals, 

3 1 About 5 years experience in Tea¬ 
ching Research /Industry 

(For Post No 24) 

1) A c irst or Second class Master’s 
degree in Mathematics, Applied Mathe¬ 
matics^ Engineering Mathematics, 

2) Specialization in Operational 
Research or Information Thecry of 
Linear and Dynamic Programming or 
Engineering Analysis or Elasticity or 
Numerical Analysis. 

(For Post No. 25) 

I) A First or Second class Master’s 
degree in Pharmaceutics or Phrmacy or 
any branch of Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Desirable Qualifications 
(For (Post No. 22) 

(1) Knowledge of foreign language , 

(2) Corporate membership/follow- 
ship of Professional organisations 
and/or learned Societies 

(For Post No 23) 

(1) Specialization in Pharmaceutics 
and Mircorbiology, 

(2) Research publications in stand¬ 
ard journals, 

j3) Membership of Professional 
bodies/learned societies, 

(4) Special knowledge of Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Plant Equipment and Process 
Design 

(For Post No. 24) 

(I) A Doctorate degree in the si b- 
iect. 


(2) Experience of Teaching/Re¬ 
search/Industry. 

(For Post No. 25) 

(1) Specialization m Physical and 
BioWaical Pharmaceutics/Phannaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, 

(2) Practical experience in develop¬ 
ment of Pharmaceutical formulations 
and quality control of Pharmaceutical 
Products OR Teaching/Research ex¬ 
perience in Pharmaceutics 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 

26 Reader in Epidemiology (Deptt 
of PS M.)—Grade Rs 700-50-1250, 
Plus N P A. @ Rs 400/- p m admis¬ 
sible to Me heal Graduate candidates. 

Essential Qualifications : 

(For Post No. 26) 

(1) M D. (PSM) or D.PH or 
M R C P with Social Medicine or 
M D Medicine with D P.H., 

(2) About 4 years teaching and re¬ 
search experience of Epidemiology in a 
(Public Health Institute or well orga¬ 
nised PSM Department of a Medical 
Crllcge 

Desirable Qualifications : 

(For Post No 26) 

(1) Diploma in Public Health or a 
degree in Clinical discipline; 

(?) Experience of Clinical Epidemio¬ 
logical work and publications in that 
subject 

Let turers —Grade Rs 400-40-800-50- 

950 

27 Lecturer in Dravyaguna (N.P A. 
@ Rs 300/- p m ) 

28. Lecturer in Foensic Medicine 
(N P A @ Rs 300/- p.m. 

29 Lecturer in E.N T (N.P A. 

@ Rs 300/- pm) 

30 Lecturers in Phvsiology (N.P.A 

Rs 300/-p.m admissible only 

to Medical Graduate candidates) 
31. Lecturer in Pharmacy 1 (Without 
N P A ) 

32 Lecturer in Sociology (Without 
N P A ) 

Essential Qualifications ’ 

(For Post No 27) 

(1) A M.S /A B.M S.or an equivalent 
basic qualification m Indian Medicine 
organised by the University, 

(2) Post-graduate degree or training 
considered equivalent to in the subject 
or Dravyaguna, 

(3) About two years teaching and/or 
research experience in a recognised 
Institute 

(For Post No 28) 

(1) M B B.S degree or an equivalent 
qualification recognised by the Medical 
Council of India, 

(2) M D (Forensic Medicine), M.D. 
(Path). MD (Med ) with Diploma in 
Forensic Medicine, M.R.C.P. with 
Forenic Medicine as a special subject. 
Speciality Board of Path. (U S.A.) or 
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Art equivalent qualification: 

(3) About -two years teaching expe¬ 
rience in the Department of Forensic 
Medicine or a recognised Medical 
College/MeJical Teaching Institution. 

(For Post No 29) 

(t) M.B.B S. or equivalent Qualifi¬ 
cation recognised by the Medical 
Council of India, 

(2) MS. (F N T.) or an equivalent 
qualification recognised bv Medical 
Council of India, 

' (3) About 2 years teaching experience 
as Registrar or an equivalent post in 
Otolaryngology or Allied subjects in 
Medical College or Teaching Institution. 

(For Post No. 30) 

(1) M B.B S./M Sc Phvsiolcgj , 

(2) M D /PhD in the subject; 

(3) About two years teaching exper¬ 
ience of Under-graJuatc and Post¬ 
graduate classes. 

(4) Knowledge of Histo and Cyto- 
chemical techniques 

(For Post No 31) 

(l) A First or high Second class 
M Pharm Degree with Pharmaceutics as 
sj>ecial subject OR to Pharm. Degree 
with Pharmacology as a special subject 
with Industrial experience for tw o years 

(For Post No 32) 

(1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in Sociology or AppheJ Socio- 
logy/or Social work or equivalent quali¬ 
fication , 

(2) About two years experience of 
teaching and 'or research and Or service 
programmes in Public Health organisa¬ 
tions preferably Deptt. of P S.M or 
other allied training organisations 

Desirable Qualifications 
(For Post No 27) 

(t) Original contribution and research 
publications m the subject, 

(2) Additional qualification in Science 
or Modern Medicine 

(For Post Nos 28 and 29) 

(t) Research experience and publica¬ 
tions in the subject 

(For Post No. 30) 

(1) Publications in the field of Histo 
and Cytochemistry 

(For Post No 31) 

(P Teaching or Industrial experience 
for Two years 

(2) Experince of research in Biochem¬ 
ical studies. 

(For Post No. 32) 

(1) P't.D. preferably in a topic related 
to Meiicai Education or Public Health 
Programmes. 

(2) Research Publications 

UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Advertisement No. R. 172 
Applications on a prescribed form are 
invited so as to rsach the Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of Saugar, Sagar before March 
(he 3rd, 1972 for the post of one assis- 
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font professor —likely to become perma¬ 
nent — for teaching Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry in the Department of phar¬ 
maceutical Sciences Prescribed appli¬ 
cation form may be obtained on re¬ 
quisition from this offi;e by sending a 
self-addressed envelope and a postal 
order of R> 5-0D as application fee 

2. Cmdiates already in service should 
send their applications through the pro¬ 
per channel An advance copy, how¬ 
ever. may be sent The application 
should carrv a testimonial with regard 
to the work and conduct of the candidate 
from the Head of the Institution he is 
serving Or has last served 

3 Candidates selected for an inter¬ 
view will h\e to come to Sagar at their 
own expense and bring with them their 
original research papers, degree etc 

4 The appointment to this post will 
be made on usual conditions of proba¬ 
tion under rules on the salary scale of 
Its 400-40-800-50-950 with D.A as 
mav be admissible The ProviJcnt Fund 
benefit will be admissible from the date 
the post is made permanent on or ab »ut 
the 20th November I9 7 ) when the 
appointment is made on a substantive 
basis 

5. Service during the temporary ap¬ 
pointment, including the probationary 
penod.miy be ternrnnated without notice 
and witbout assigning any reason 

6 The age of retirmcnt is *0 years 

7. A higher starting salary in the pres¬ 
cribed scale may bi giv^n to a specially 
qualified and experienced candidate 

F. Qualifications 

(0 A first class Master's or an eouiva- 
lent degree in the subject recognised for 
the purpose by the University. 

OR 

A Second class Master's Degre* or 
an equivalent degree in the subject re 
cognised by the University with at least 
2 years teaching experience of Post¬ 
graduate classes preferably at a Uuiver 
sitv or with recognised research '^ork 

(it) He must be able to teach in Hindi 

(SI NATDU> 
Registrar 

BANARAS HINDU 
UNIVERSITV 

(Advertisement No. 30 1971-72) 

APPLICATIONS are invited 
for the undermentioned posts. The 
benefit of Provident Fund/Pen- 
sion. Dearness Allowance, House 
RentAllowancc and City Compen¬ 
satory Allowance are admissible 
according to the University rules 
The retirement age of the Uni¬ 
versity employees is 60 years. The 
appointment will be made on 
probation for two years. Higher 
starting salary within the grade 


is admissible to specially qualified 
and experienced candidates. 

The prescribed form for appli¬ 
cation will be sent free of cost by 
theDy, Registrar (Admn ), Bana- 
ras Hindu University, Vara nasi-5 
along with the leaflet of inform¬ 
ation on receipt of a self-ad¬ 
dressed envelope (9' x 4"). Appli¬ 
cation for each post be sent sepa¬ 
rately with application fee of Rs. 
7 50 remitted by Bank Draff/ 
Crossed I P.C. in favour of the 
Registrar, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. M O. or Cheques will 
not be accepted. Candidates called 
for interview will be paid second 
class railway fare both ways by 
the shortest route No other ex¬ 
penses will be paid. The last date 
for the receipt of applications is 
25th I'ebruarx , 2972 

I. LIBRARIAN (B.H.U. Library) 

Grade Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

Qaalifications Essential' (!) A 
First or Second class B A B Sc ’ 
B.Com degree with Fir*,! or Se¬ 
cond class M. Lib Sc. degree (two 
vears course) OR A First or 
Second class M A. 'M St degree 
with first or second class B. Lib 
Sc. or one yer Diploma Course in 
Library Science (2) About 10 
years experience as Librarian or 
of working m a responsible pro¬ 
fessional capacity in a Library of 
repute. Desirable * 

(1) Recognised research expe¬ 
rience in the field and working of 
special projects. (2) Administ¬ 
rative experience m responsible 
position and familiarity with mod¬ 
ern techniques of managing a big 
Library. (3) Working knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages 

(2) Anthropological Assistant 
(Deptt. of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology) 

Grade: Rs. 300-25-25-600 

Qualifications Essential : (1) 
First or high Second class M A./ 
M.Sc. degree in Anthropology. 
(2) Experience of field work 
Desirable : Specialization in Phy¬ 
sical Anthrolpology and/or Pre¬ 
historic Archaeology. 

Note: The post is for the dura¬ 
tion of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
butis likely to continue thereafter. 
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The United States Educational Foundation in India will award a number of Fulbnght travel g r ants 
for postgraduate study in all fields except engineering and medical internship, in the United States. 

Application blanks will be sent only to those candidates who state their Academic Qualifications 
with Class, Age, Experience and Field of study when writing. Such requests must be accompanied by a copy 
of the letter of admission from an American University and Documented Guarantee of Financial support 
for one academic year. Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelop of the s ze 12'xl0\ 

Candidates must: (1) have a bachelor's and a post-graduate degree or diploma ; those entitled to a 
Master's degree by passage of time mut have received the Master’s degree certificate at the t me of appli¬ 
cation: (2) have a year’s paid experience in the special field, (3) Be preferably under 40 yeas of age at the 
time of application; (4} Be an Indian citizen, and be present in India at the time of application and inter- 
uew. (5) Hive good command of English: (6) Be in good health; (7) Not have studied in the United 
Statcsatthecollegelcvel withinthe last five years , and (8) have obtained formal admiss on to an American 
university for September, 1972 

If you havea fa\ ourable letter from an American unnersty. but the official document has not arrved 
April 1st. communicate with the regional office 

Candidates should produce documentary evidence guarantee-ng financial support suffic ent for one 
academic >eir for studv at the institution where the candidate has received admission OR Rs 20,0(0/-, 
whichever is higher Thisnm bemtheform of (a) scholarship assistantship, fellowship from the American 
university college concerned or (b)a bank statement or a certificate signed bv a first-class magistrate, 
if the c tndul ite uses his own funds. (In view of the Reserv e Bank restrictions, it is the sole responsibility 
of the candidate to secure his own dollar exchange permit if the financial guarantee is m Indian currency) 
Ordmarih, travel grants will be awarded only to those who have financial support in dollar currency. 

Candidate should be p^pared to give an undertaking that he will return to India on completion 
of his ac tdemic program Candidates should produce a certificate from the employers that leave will 
he granted for the duration of study. Candidates who have resigned or intend to resign their jobs 
should not apply for these grants. 

Post-doctoral candidates who receive more than $10,000 as remuneration for one year will not be 
eligible to apply in this competition. 

All applications must icach the regional office of USEFI on or before 13 April, 1972. Those in 
govemm-nt service must ask for a duplicate form (no marksheets needed m official channel copy) which 
must reach the Foundation office through proper channel before 7 March, 1972. 

Regional Selection Committees will call some candidates for personal interview m the last 
week of April Final recommendation will be by the National ^election Committee in Delhi and final 
selection h> the Board of Foreign Scholarships m Washington 

Recipients of Fulbnght travel grants are required to go to the United States on the Exchange Visitor 
visa—G-l program number. The Foundation will supply the selected candidates DSP-656 Form with 
which this \ isa can be obtained. 

No cash grant is given The travel of the selected candidates will be arranged by the Foundation 
The grant docs not cover travel of dependents. 

Application forms can be secured from (and should be returned to) one of the following regional 
offices* 


1. For North India 

2. For East India 

3. For South India 

4. For West India 


: USEFI, 12 Hailey Road, New Delhi-1 
: USEFI, 6-C Middleton Street, Calcutta-16 
: USEFI, American Consulate Building, Mount Road, Madras-6 
: USEFI, “Sundeep", 5th Floor, 4 New Marine Lines, Bombay-20 


TfflUBB 
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IUB PUBLICATIONS 


New Additions 

Examination in Higher Education 

The book is a serious effort to face one of the most important problems in the field of higher 
education — examinations—as they are and as they should be. The book has fife chapter headings: 
Tools of Assessment. Assessment, Conduct of Examinations, Post Evaluation Jobs, Organisational 
Set Up and Implementation, Innovation and Research. 

The book is in two parts — Part I deals with recommendations of a Seminar organised by Inter- 
University Board of India and Ceylon. Part II. in addition, has original papers prese n te d at the 
Seminar. 


Part / 92 Part /— Rs. 2.00 

Page ? Price 

Parti 8. 11362 Part / & It—Rs 20.00 

Continuing Education in Universities 

First, and perhaps, the only book of its kind produced in the country. The book—a result of 
efforts put in by the academics from the Asian and South Pacific Region — is already well received. 
The book discusses in detail different aspects of Continuing Education. 

Pages: 238 Price . Rs. 12 00 

Available Ex-Stock 

Universities Handbook 1971 

Hie 16th edition of the Universities Handbook—India & Ceylon-*—cohering ail the universities, 
institutions deemed to be universities, institutes of technology in the country and four universities 
from Ceylon, provides latest information on library and research facilities, scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships, facilities for private studies, courses of study, colleges, and members of the faculties. The 
book has the added attraction of showing the examination results and the postgraduate departments 
in affiliated colleges with names of the heads of each department. 

Pages: 970 Price Rs. 80 00 

Research in Progress 

A record of subjects taken up for research by scholars registered for doctoral degrees with the 
Indian Universities daring 1958-66. 

Vlo. 1—Physical Sciences 
Vlo. 2—Biological Sciences 
Vol. g—Social Sciences 
Vlo. 4—Humanities 

Address your orders to : 

The Seles Officer 
Inter-University Board 
of India and Ceylon 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-1 


Rs. 40.00 
Rs. 35.00 
Rs. 32 00 
In Press 


mm 
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INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 

DHANBAD 


Advertisement No 172 Dated the 18th January, 1972. 

Wanted one Laboratory Technician in the Department of Applied Geophysics. Post is tem- 
poiary but likely toiontmus (sanctioned by the University Grants Commission). Pay Rs. 375-25- 
500-30-550-E3-30-650. H gher Initial pay may be granted to specially qualified and experienced 
candidates. Besides pay the post carries allowances according to rules which at present corres¬ 
pond to those admissible to Central Government employees. 

Age 35 yeas and below (rclaxable for candidates well qualified). Qualifications — Essen¬ 
tial— \1 Sc physics with Electronics or M Sc. Applied Physics or Applied Physics as a special 
subje.’ or B E Telecomnvia cation or equivalent. Desirable Practical experience m electronics 
for 1-2 ye.u s w. 11 be considered as most desirable 

Qu ih he itions iclaxable an he discretion of the Executive Board in deserving cases 

The p »>t is ievened lor a Scheduled Caste candidate In the event of non-availability of a 
sttilable Schedule caste candidate, the vacancy will be treated as unreserved. Upper age limit re- 
laxahle In 5 years lor Scheduled Caste.Tribe candidates 

\ppliL.itio.K in the prescribed torms accompanied by a crossed Postal Order for Rs. 8/- (Rs. 
2'- to, Scheduled Caste lubes candidates; must reach the Registrar. Indian School of Mines. 
Dhanbad oi before Minor\ 25. 197 2 Prescribed application forms w ill be supplied by the office 
ofihc Registi ai Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad. on receipt ol a self addressed envelope of the 
sj/e2 ) \ I2cnis. and affixed with postage stamps ofthe value of Rs. 1.75 These who are in service 
should apply thi ougb proper channel If applications through proper channel are likely to be de¬ 
layed an advance copy may be submitted, but m such a case original applications should invariably 
reach this office w ithm 15 days of the last dale prescribed lor receipt of applications. 

( andidates called foi interv icw will be paid single Second Class Railway lare for to and from 
journey by the shortest route. 

(A SUBRAMANIAN) 
Registrar. 


i 
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WILL- THERE BE 
A RE-ORDERING OF 
EDUCATIONAL. PRIORITIES 
IN THE FIFTH PLAN ? 


Work on the Fifth Five-Year Plan is due to begin shortly. 
Along with other sectors of activity, education, too, will come 
under scrutiny. The Planning Commission has already appoint¬ 
ed Working Groups for various sectors of education; and it seems 
reasonable to think that, within the next six months to a year, some 
kind of an outline for the next five-year plan would have been 
drawn up. 

The question which the country has to consider today is if 
there has to be any re-ordering of priorities in the field of education 
or the old priorities should continue In theory, no one will 
oppose the notion that the priorities must be changed. In pract¬ 
ice, however, there is likely to be prolonged and unyielding resist¬ 
ance to any kind of change. Resistance to change comes from 
the fact that vested interests grow up around any institution or 
arrangement. Whenever a change is sought to be introduced, 
those affected set up a chorus of protests. 

Of the problems that the planners have to consider, the follow¬ 
ing are of far reaching importance. Shall we continue to spend on 
general education more or less m the same proportion as we are 
spending today? Or, shall we reduce our expenditure there and 
invest the funds on some other sector of education? If the former 
is to be done, what happens to those who crowd into colleges 
today? This is not an easy question to answer and is intimately 
related to the problems of employment. 

Is the present strategy of education the right one to adopt? 
Or, are we making mistakes here too? For instance, are we pro¬ 
ducing more engineers or doctors than there is demand for; or with 
the changes in economy that are expected, will they be absorbed? 

What about our relative neglect of primary and secondary 
education and also of adult education? This is a matter which 
has been commented upon by several people and it is perfectly 
in order to raise it here. 

Or, to put it differently: do the resources of the country, financ¬ 
ial and human, permit of the present rate of expansion, or do 
we have to go slower in certain sectors and faster in certain others? 

There afc^F^mmber of thorny issues to be grappled with. 
AnswerM^&ra ebWse not easy to find; but to have asked the right 
questic^g^tould be to'move at least some way towards finding the 
right a&s^ers. 











YOUR OWN PAGE 


A Bolt 

from the blue i 

Dear Editor. 

Almost regularly l see your 
Journal, the University News in 
thcSapru House Library 

I had so far considered it to 
be a record academic, ed cational 
activities. There was no place 
for personal stones and more 
news than photos. But the Feb 
ruary issue of the University 
News is a bolt from the blue It 
is mystery or myth I do not know, 
at least for me the article on 
third page is beyond me. Apart 
from a number of mistakes, 
printing and grammatical, it is 
lull of personal whims and roman¬ 
tic description not found hither 
to. 

t shall suggest you give more 
news and less photos of the VC- 
who are most discredited (Agra 
‘University’s for example), less 
personal anecdotes and only 
news tike the way provided m 
the earlier issues. I hope you 
will not mind these suggestions. 

S K Chopra 

School oflnternational Studies 
Sapru House, New Delhi-1 


• Journalism is too dynamic to 
conform to static principles So 
far University News was only a 
record of academic activities. 
Henceforward, it is proposed to 
make - it more personal, more 
vivid and more of ‘a bolt from 
the blue.* 

Any other objection? 


Do you want to 
say something ? 

This is your own column; use 
it to advantage. If you wish to 
say something new on education, 
or want to comment on articles 
already reviewed in previous 
issues of the Umversitv News, 
feel entirely free to do so. 
Unless >ou come forward and 
tell us what you think of the 
magazine, it will not succeed in 
becoming truly representative of 
the university and its mission in 
India-—Editor 


Most informative 

I acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the February issue of 
University News last week. I read 
it thoroughly and found it most 
informative and interesting- Your 
small magazine is doing a lot for 
higher education in India. The 
coverage of Vice-Chancellors’ 
Annual Conference at Agra was 
worth praising. I want to know 
whether you are publishing more 
books on university education, in 
India as well as in foreign coun¬ 
tries Recently. I bought one 
copy of “Continuing Education 
in Universities” published by you. 
The above book was also very 
nice and interesting. Also p’ease 
let me know whether Kothari 
Commission’s Report on Indian 


Education is available with you 
or not. 

S K Chopra 
E H. 208, Nehru Gardens Road 
Jullundur-1 (Punjab) 


• Plea e write to : 
The Ministry of 
Education, 

Shastri Bhavan, 
New Delhi- 1 


V.C/s made A|l 
Kinds of Unworkable 
Proposals! 

I have seen \our Feb issue 
I must particularly refer to the 
Editor’s report of the proceedings 
at the annual conference of the 
vice-chancellors It is all viry 
well to say that the vice* hancel- 
lors. enjoyed themselves hugely 
and talked of all kinds of un¬ 
workable proposals Even if we 
swallow the whole thing like the 
famous fly m the whisky glass of 
the queer Irishman, wc are still 
stuck with the basic question, 
what has the Inter-University 
Board done all these years ? 

H-I83. Naresh K. Narula, 

Ashok Vihar, 

20th Feb. 1972. 

•Not prepared to behave like 
that "queer irishman'’ ! Well 
then, which were the ones 
"unworkable"? And clarify 
your question about the 
IUB, too.— Editor 
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Naughty Quotes ! 


Professor V.V. John said: “Freedom is not 
something that happens to a person but is some¬ 
thing that enables a person to make things hap¬ 
pen.” 

Like hitting the V.C. with a paperweight? 

* * 

Professor V.K- Gokak, former V.C. of Banga¬ 
lore University recently said: “The knowledge 
content of our university courses is frequently 
so antiquated.. ” 

That it cannot keep pace with the knowledge 
content of outside courses! 

# * * 

Mr. Chand Joshi, in Round Table : “The 
universities and the middle class youth crowding 
it are actually the cradles of the future power 
base of our own society.” 

But what happens in case of power failure? 

* * * 

The January issue of The Netherlands : ‘ ‘ Since 
1945, the old symbols have been overtaken by 
unique developments, and some of these have 
been so rapid and so revolutionary that even the 
Dutch do not yet have a clear idea of the New 
Netherlands.” 

A matter woith referring to the Astrological 
Magazine of India! 

* * * 

Deccan Herald editorial comment: “Ac¬ 
cording to the Fourth Plan report, by 1968-69 
only 62 percent of the children m the age group 
of 6-14 were going to school.” 

The other 38 percent were busy with the local 
politics of Gili-Danda / 

* * » 

Deccan Chronicle says: “The problems 
of the Osmania University, as it should be at 
once conceded, are complex and unique.” 

As if those elsewhere were any less unique! 

* * * 

News: “One of the demands of striking stud¬ 
ents of a university was the setting up of a legal 
degree course.” 

So that they could prove that it was quite 
legal! 

#VB 


National Herald editorial : “The Soviet 
Union has made the interesting suggestion that 
advanced countries which benefit by the brain- 
drain should pay the de\ eloping countries which 
supply the brain.” 

Much less paying, they don’t even lend their 
ear! 

* * * 

An Association Dean is of the opinion that 
“while framing the time table of an institution, 
some period should be reserved for student 
strikes.” Care should be taken to see that it is 
immediately before the exams! 

# * * 

K-K. Khullar, Writer: “It appears even God 
has been partial to the Punjabis by providing 
them with a climate so extreme and a land so 
rich that wheat and wit grow in abundance” 

No wonder, they blow hot and cold in the 
same breath! 

« * * 

Hindu's editorial comment: “In developed 
nations, the problem is not one of getting the 
book to the reader but of getting the reader to 
the book.” 

In India, we have to look for both with a 
telescope! 

* * * 

A letter in Time : “The necktie is not only 
the most useful item of apparel, it is also the 
most uncomfortable—a constant noose around 
a man’s neck.” 

Like greatness! 

* * * 

Author and Scientist Ariher C. Claik is of the 
opinion that “a country with the size and divers¬ 
ity of people like India cannot maintain its 
unity and integrity for long without a communica¬ 
tion satellite.” 

It will speak a dialect do Indian will 
understand, bringing about the unity of true 
ignorance! 


Humorous anecdotes are wanted. 
Send in as many as you Want, and 
send them quick ! 
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ANDHRA 


Youth Festival 

The University celebrated the 
youth festival from 11th Febru¬ 
ary for a week. Under this pro¬ 
gramme there were competitions 
in Drama, Muric, Dancing and 
other fine arts. Student represent¬ 
atives from several colleges 
affiliated to the University parti¬ 
cipated m the festival. 

Student Exchange for National 
Integration 

Under the National Integra¬ 
tion Samithi Students’ Exchange 
Programme, Students from Hin- 
jilicot, Ganjam, have visited 
Visakhapatnam National Inte¬ 
gration Samithi of Andhra Uni¬ 
versity played host to the t?am 
(firing their stay here on 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd February 1972. 

Hindi Writers’ Workshop 

A workshop for young Hindi 
writers of non-Hindi speaking 
areas was inaugurated on 2nd 
February, 1972. by Shri L. 
Butlava, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University. The workshop was 
organized jointly by the Hindi 
Department (Andhra University) 
and the Central Hindi Directorate 
(Ministry of of Education and 
Social Welfare). Participants 
came from Andhra, Assam, 
Kashmir, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab. Tamilnadu & West 
Bengal. 

Shri L. Bullayya, in his 
inaugural address, emphasised 
the need for honest implementa¬ 
tion of the three-language for¬ 
mula by all to bring about 
emotional integration He said 
that young Hindi writers, espcially 
in non-Hindi states, had a crucial 
role in it. Referring to transla¬ 
tion, he said that writers should 
not fight shy of enriching the 
language with words from Eng¬ 
lish, whenever necessary 

Part-Time Employment for 
Students 

At the initiative of the Univers¬ 
ity, Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureau, the University 
has made provision for part-time 
employment of 11 Students in 
the University library. 


GURU NANAK 


Examination Reform Initiated 

The Guru Nanak University 
Syndicate has decided to bring 
about such changes in examina¬ 
tion conducting as to make the 
procedure more effective. Among 
the recommendations made, may 
be listed some of these: (i) The 
principal of a college will not 
be the sole incharge for university 
examinations; in his absence, he 
will be replaced by a senior staff 
member nominated by him; (iij 
The examination superintendent 
will be appointed, from outside, 
by the university; in case, the 
principal feels that the superin¬ 
tendent concerned is failing in his 
duties, he will have the power 
to replace him, in consultation 
with the Registrar, by forward¬ 
ing to him the findings of an 
inquiry held into the matter, 
(iit) The invigilition staff 
wilt be appointed both from 
the college concerned and from 
outside on a fifty fifty ratio 
Preference will be for the outside 
staff to be from the same college 
to which the Superintendent be¬ 
longs. And in case the number 
of examinees at a centre exceed 
150, there will be a Deputy 
Superintendent to counter¬ 
balance outside influence In 
case, there are a number of 
centres in a college close to one 
another, regardless of the number 
of candidates appearing, only one 
Deputy Superintendent shaH be 
appointed. 


P. A- U* 


First Mobile Workshop com¬ 
missioned 

Dr. M.S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University commissioned 
the first mobile workshop at a 
function hdd on 18 Febuary, at 
Dakha, 15 kilometres from here. 

Dr Randhawa said that mech¬ 
anization and adoption of new 
firm techniques were responsible 
for the green revolution in Pun¬ 
jab He praised farmers of the 
State for their untiring efforts 
to increase farm production 


Explaining the need for mobile 
workshops, be remarked that 
precious form machinery was 
mishandled by unskilled mecha¬ 
nics. This fully equipped mobile 
workshop would be run by the 
staff and students of the Co'Jege 
of Agricultural Engineering and 
would provide on - the - spot 
service facilities to tractor owners. 

Punjab has more than 30,0(0 
tractors and 1,84,000 tubewefis. 
To train farmers in the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of tractors 
and tubewelk, various short 
term courses are regularly held 
at the University Campus. The 
mobile workshop, equipped with 
necessary tools, a lathe, grinders, 
drilling machines, a welding set, 
an electric generator and a nozzle 
tester needed for the repair of faim 
machinery, would be helpful in 
training the farmer and the rural 
artisan at their own places of work. 


NEV\ 


Summer Institute hi Plant 

Breeding 

A summer institute in plant 
breeding will be organized Jure- 
July at the Punjab Agricultural 
University. Ludhiana, in colla¬ 
boration with the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Resear.h. New 
Delhi. 

Dr. K S Gill. Professor 
&H?adof the Department of 
Plant Breeding, PAU, will be the 
Director of the InstLute, 

Tn this programme, the 
participants will be trained 
both in fundamental and ap¬ 
plied aspects of plant breeding. 

A large number of plant 
breeders from various parts 
of the country are expected to 
take part. 


s. v. u- 


Convocation Address by the pro- 
Vlce Chancellor 

Presided over by the Chan¬ 
cellor, Mr Khandubai Desai, foe 



15th annual convocation address 
was delivered by the Pro-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University, Mr. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, who is also the 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. 

Mr. Rao visualised the task 
of the university of tomorrow as 
one of re-orienting itself “to 
bridge ihe wide gulf between 
precept and practice.” He argu¬ 
ed that the university of the 
future would be expected to 
strengthen the socialistic society, 
and “to conform to the dumb 
voice of the teeming millions in 
the fermentation of its own tho- 
ght processes.** He hoped that 
“the innate idealism of the youth 
will ultimately assert itself and 
that the university will be a com¬ 
munity whose objectives conform 
to the accepted goals of the 
nation *’ He agreed that the 
charge most often preferred by 


MADURAI 


A workshop Camp for Teachers 
The Department of youth 
Welfare, Madurai University, 
organised a Workshop camp for 
college teachers on Student 
.Services from 10th January to 
14th January 1972, with the help 
of United States Educational 
Foundation in India, New Delhi. 
The workshop camp was inaugu¬ 
rated by Dr. M. Varadarajan, 
Vice-Chanceller of the University. 
49 teachers of colleges affiliated 
to the University, participated in 
the workshop camp. During the 
camp, the workshops dis¬ 
cussed topics like: Student Ser¬ 
vices, Effective educational pro¬ 
grammes, Students as individuals. 
Students in trouble. Students* 
rights and freedoms. Counselling 
as an approach to student needs 


?OM CAMPUSES 

p Correspondents 


agitating students against the 
managemen t of higher educat ion 
and advised the authority “to 
listen carefully to the voice of 
students in the governance 
of colleges and universities.' * 
Some modus operandi would have 
to be evolved by which students 
are given their rightful role m 
affairs of the university. Address¬ 
ing students, he said: “there are 
certain aspects of the student 
movement which need re-con¬ 
sideration by the students them¬ 
selves. 

There can be no movement 
without a sense of responsibility; 
and if in the process of the 
movement, the uoiversity is 
itself destroyed, the movement 
becomes an execise in futility.** 

Now was the time, he said, for 
both teachers and students to 
realise it, stressing the necessity 
of creating a large band of com¬ 
petent, committeed teachers, 
without whom no educational 
role would be possible. 


and Students* participation in 
University Goverance. Dr. (Miss) 
Prem Pasncha, Research Officer, 
U.S.E FI., New Delhi, and Dr. 
Parker partiepated in, and guided 
the workshop, and delivered 
lectures 


South Gujarat Planning to Train 
Junior Lecturers 

One of theKothari Commis¬ 
sion Recommendations—that of 
training the college lecturer—seems 
to be gathering momentum. It will 
be recalled that, the President of 
the IUB also made this recom¬ 
mendation during the course of 
his presidential address at the 
Annual Conference at Agra. The 
id*sa seems to have broken fresh 
ground: the UGC has approved a 
proposal of S. Gujarat University 
for organising an orientation 
course for junior college lecturers 
with two years' teaching experi¬ 
ence, or less. The course will 
have an initial intake of 50, start 
from April 17 and last until May 
28, 1972-a period of 6 weeks*. 


SARDAR PATEL 


Annual Convocation—Some ifs and 
huts 

The fourteenth Annual Con¬ 
vocation address was delivered by 
Professor V.K. Gokak, the for¬ 
mer Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore 
University. 

Surveying the Indian educa¬ 
tional scene, Professor Gokak 
worriedly asked: “How shall we 

evolve a national system of 
education in modern India7 The 
Indian Rennaissance, which has 
revitalised every department of 
the Indian life, seems to have 
failed us here rather pitifully.** 

Among the problems, he listed 
“the pressure of numbers** and 
the "muddle*’ of the medium of 
instruction, decrying those who 
clamour for English, while their 
own knowledge of the language 
was “a grammarless cry.** 

Examinations, which, he tho¬ 
ught, were becoming “a laughing 
stock for all, because there's 
hardly any validity or reliability 
left in these procedures”; and- 
of course—politics. 

He also felt that ‘‘it is possible 
that the abolition of constit¬ 
uencies of registered graduates 
and nomination of members 
by the Chancellor, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellor, 
will improve matters m a great 
measure.” 


ADVERTISING 
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WRITING TECHNIQUES OF 3 

INDIAN WRITERS TO BE 
TELEVISED! 

Students at the University 
of Leeds, in Northern England, 
will soon be having on the BBC 
the techniques and styles of a 
number of leading Common¬ 
wealth writers in their own words. 

Leeds University was the first 
to ha\e a professorial chair in 
Commonwealth literature, and 
under this new scheme visiting 
poets and novelists will be inver- 
viewed for video recordings last¬ 
ing 30 to 40 minutes. 

Three Indian writers will be 
included in the Initial series 
of recordings—R.K. Narayan, 
Nirad C Chaudhn and Khush- 
want Singh. 


Commonwealth Scholarship &» 
Fellowship Plan Enters llth year 

The Commonwealth Scholar* 
ship and Fellowship Plan in 
Britain, which is administered by 
the Association from London, is 
now in its eleventh year of opera- 



Ceylon Creates o Univers- f" 
ity of 5 Campuses 

The new Act of 1972—which 
supersedes that of Higher Educa¬ 
tion of 1966—amalgamates five 
Ceylonese universities into one— 
the new, integrated University of 
Ceylon. 

The Education Minister of 
Ceylon has appoincd the present 
Vice-Chancellor of Colombo 
University, Professor B A. 
Abeywickrema, as its first Vice- 
Chancellor, and may soon pick 
the various campus presidents 
from among these likely candi¬ 
dates' Dr Shelton Kodikara 
(Peradeniya); Dr. Osmund 
Jayaratnc (Colombo); Professor 
Hema EUawcIa (Vidyodaya); Dr. 
Keertht Dissanayaka (Vidyalan- 
Kara); Mr. L H. Sumanadasa 
(Katubedda). 

Faculty deans will, however, 
be appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Dr. A K Jayascnd, a Senior 
Lecturer of Pharmacology at 
Peradeniya, is expected to become 
the Registrar. 

The new Act prov ides for the 
following university officers: 
Chancellor (Governor-General), 
Pro-Chancellor (Education Minis¬ 
ter), Vice-Chancellor. Campus 
Presidents, Deans of faculties. 
Registrar, Treasurer, Librarian 
and any person holding a post 
declared by ihe Act to be that of 
an officer. 

The single-term tenure of the 
Vice-Chancellor will he for three 
years, unless he vacates it earlier 
or reaches his 65th birthday— 
whichever event occurs sooner. 

The Vice-Chancellor wifi re¬ 
vert, either on relinquishing his 
office or on removal, to the sub¬ 
stantive post held by him pre¬ 
viously He may be removed 
from office on a no—confidence 
vote by a two-thirds majority of 
the Board of Governors. Also, 
the Minister of Education may 
remove him in public interest; 
but such removal shall be “forth¬ 
with” reported to the House of 
Representatives. 

The Act also says that it is 


Ceylon compulsory service 

ACT TO BE A MENDED—CHECKING 
THE BRAIN-DRAIN 

By the time it appears in print, 
the Ceylon cabinet would have 
been probably seized of rather an 
important amendment to the 
Compulsory Service Act. The 
proposed amendment, which ap¬ 
plies to graduates of 1961 and 
later, seeks to prevent profes. 
sional talent—particularly doc¬ 
tors, including vet. surgeons and 
dentists, and engineers—from 
fleeing abroad. If accepted, it will 
extend graduates* compulsory ser¬ 
vice to the State to ten years 
from the present five. All uni¬ 
versity entrants will, first, sign a 
bond, and do the ten years’ 
Compulsory service. The Act will 
not apply to those whom the 
state is unable to offer employ¬ 
ment within a year of their 
graduation 

The assumption—which, in¬ 
cidentally, is morally justified— 
is that those, who have enjoyed 
a free education, should return 
the obligation by serving the 
State. 


tion. It selects a ad places the 
different categories of award 
holders from overseas Common¬ 
wealth countries and is also con¬ 
cerned with their academic pro¬ 
gress while in Britain, During 
this year, 249 new scholars and 
academic staff scholars from 31 
Commonwealth countries, are 
holding awards in Britain. 


An 8 per cent increase in the 
number of overseas students at 
British universities last year was 
noted in the Annual Report of the 
Association of Commonwealth 
University for the academic year 
1970-71. 

The number enrolled for full¬ 
time study or research totalled 
18,563. Of these 8,980 came to 
Britain from other parts of the 
Commonwealth. The largest 
number of Commonwealth stud¬ 
ents— 1,052—come from Canada. 
Indian students numbered 880. 

The most popular subjects for 
study were engineering and 
technology, biological and physic¬ 
al sciences, social, administra¬ 
tive and business studies, and 
medicine, dentistry and health/ 
in that order. 
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the “duty” of the Vice-Chancellor 
to; (1) consult the Minister in a 
situation which could endanger 
smooth working of the university 
or a campus; and (2) have regular 
consultation with »im on matters 
pertaining to the university, or 
any authority, or bodies—such 
as the Board of Governors, the 
Senate, Campus Boards, Faculty 
Councils Departments, Academic 
Committees, etc.—areas where 
academic freedom is not involved. 

The administration of the 
university—and of these authori¬ 
ties—will be carried on in accord¬ 
ance with the Government’s 
official language policy. 

The Board of Governors may 
transfer a faculty department, or 
a sub department, or even a 
member of the staff, from one 
campus to the other. 

The most important provision 
of the Act, however, is that all 
important bodies of the Univers¬ 
ity will have student represent¬ 
ation. 

As the chief academic authori¬ 
ty, the Senate will generally con¬ 
trol the direction of education 
standards, assessment and re¬ 
search. 

Some additional powers vested 
in the Govt, relate to such mat¬ 
ters, as (i) making arrangements 
for conduct of courses in educa¬ 
tional mst’tutions outside the 
university; (ii) charging fees for 
such purposes; (lii) establish <ng 
campus faculties, schools and 
institutes of the university; and 
(iv) creating facilities (or the 
formation of NCC platoon of 
universi'y students. 



" Do you want the Kittel 
Dictionary? 

I would like to bring to 
the notice of the public that 
Volumes II, III and IV of the 
revised Kittel’s Kannada-English 
Dictionary are available at Kit- 
tel College, Dharwar. 

John Sathyanathan 
Principal 
Dharwar 


A MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
IN EVERY STATE 

Demands the Indian Medical 
Connell 

The establishment of an ex¬ 
clusive medical university in every 
state in India has been recently 
demanded by the Indian Medic¬ 
al Council. 

The Council’s demand is pre¬ 
dicated upon the view that there 
» a large number of medical 
colleges currently affiliated to 
various state universities, result¬ 
ing in the difference of levels, 
both of education and examina¬ 
tion, between one college and 
another. 

The number of students being 
decidedly on the increase, the 
need is more urgent now—feels 
the Council—for setting up purely 
medical universities in every 
state, to which all colleges in a 
state may b; attached, to brmg 
about uniformity in the standards 
of teaching and examination. 



CRR1 Develops Fire Retardant 
Paints 


The Central Road Research 
Institute at Roorkee has develop¬ 
ed a new fire-resisting paint which 
when impregnated into, or appli¬ 
ed on a wooden surface, can pre¬ 
vent the wood from catching fire, 
according to a CS1R press re¬ 
lease. 

When contacted by heat, the 
paint develops an instant foam 
structure^ and obstructs the 
flame from spreading. The paint 
is water-dilutable. 

The raw materials used in its 
preparation are polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion, ammonium phosphate 
and other special additives. 


And Now 
“Off-Campus” 
University too! 

Students of Bangkok's Kase- 
tsart University have launched 
a project to tesch the children of 
the poor. Presided over by Miss 
Somriri Chongcharoen, a student 
of the Faculty of Economics and 
Business Administration, the 
“off-campus university” will 
concentrate on children in the 6 
to 20 age bracket. 

The promoters of the “off- 
campus university” feci that, des¬ 
pite the existence of a compul¬ 
sory education act, many children 
are not being educa'ed for finan¬ 
cial reasons. Even though 7 years 
of schooling is compulsory, 
a large number of children arc 
staging out of school, mainly 
because of exemptions, one of 
which stipulates that children 
residing more than two kilo¬ 
meters from a public primary 
school may not attend classes if 
their parents object. Since most 
of the slum areas do not have a 
school within easy reach, the 
children have noway o( acquiring 
a basic education. 

The “off-campus university” 
is also seen as a possible answer 
to the chronic problem of “tea 
money” in private schools, the 
lack of room in state run schools 
has given a boost to com¬ 
mercialization of primary educa¬ 
tion A number of private 
schools thrive on corruption, 
charging what is euphemistically 
known as “tea money” for ad¬ 
mitting students. 

The sponsors of this project 
have collected donations, books 
and varied equipment from local 
well-to-do families. Similarly, 
classroom space has also been 
made available by people living 
nearby Students of other uni- 
versities, too, have been asked to 
join the project to turn it into a 
full-scale national movement. 
—11E Bulletin, Brussels. 
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THE NEWS 
YOU 
MISSED! 

CSRI Tedwlogy Licensed to 
UAR 

The process for permanent 
press finish of cotton polyester 
blend fabrics—developed, under 
the CSIR, at the Ahmcdahad 
Textile Industries Research As¬ 
sociation (AT IRA)—has been 
licensed to the UAR against a 
know-how fee totalling £ 10,000 
sterling. AITIRA—which will 
send its specialists for initiating 
production—has also undertaken 
to provide both the technical 
know how — including quality 
control—and to train UAR tech¬ 
nicians in the process. 

Developed in 1968, the pro¬ 
cess is already being commercial¬ 
ly utilised by two exclusive Indian 
licences—one at Bombay; the 
other at Ahmcdabad Research 
is progressing well on developing 
a process that will give perma¬ 
nent prees finish to purely cotton 
fabrics also. 


Turning Millscale 
into ton Powder 

CECRI—the short form of 
Central E'eclro Chemical Re¬ 
search Institute, at Kara kudi— 
has found a new use for large 
quantities or iron millscale—a 
waste byproduct of sheet rolling 
and wire-and rod drawing indu¬ 
stries: it has succeeded in turning 
it into iron powder, used m the 
manufacturing welding electrod¬ 
es, sintered metal components, 
and chemicals—whe-e it is used 
as reductant. 

The CECRI process is quite 
economical even on a small scale 
—say 500 kg/day. No foreign 
machines are required; our own 
can do the trick. Besides, the 
powder produced compares well 
with any made elsewhere in the 
world; and is expected to save 
foreign exchange expended other¬ 
wise on the importation of pow¬ 
der metallurgical purposes. 


International 
Sanskrit Conference 

The International Sanskrit 
Conference will be held in New 
Delhi from March 27 to 31, 1972, 
under the joint auspices of the 
Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, and the Indian National 
Commission for cooperation 
with UNESCO. 

Over a hundred foreign de’e- 
gates. from over forty countries, 
and four hundred our own, are 
likely to participate. The themes 
for discussion are ; “Sanskrit 
and World Languages'*; “Sans¬ 
krit and World Literature; “San¬ 
skrit and World Thought"; “San¬ 
skrit pnd World Culture**; and 
contribution of a particular coun¬ 
try or region to Sanskrit through 
the ages. 


Ceylonese 
Students May Join 

P- A.U. 

The High Commissioner for 
Ce>lon in India Mr N.Q. Dias, 
who visited the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University, said that 
he was very much impressed 
with the standard of teaching and 
research in different colleges of 
the University He said Ceylonese 
students, both boy»and girls, 
would be sent to join these colleges, 
particularly those of Home Sci¬ 
ence Agricultural Engineering 
and Veterinary Medicine. 

The Punjab Agricultural 
University, which already has 
some hundred students belonging 
to 15 foreign countries, will 
welcome them 


IF YOU DO NOT RE¬ 
CEIVE YOUR COFY .... 
of the Magazine, please notify 
the Sales Officer, Inter-University 
Board oflndia and Ceylon, Rouse 
Avenue, New Delhi-1 (Phone: 
276504); or Editor (276602). 


A Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity researcher. Dr, Mohan Singh 
Kwatra, thinks that the current 
buffalo disease, which has ap¬ 
peared in epidemic form in the 
upper areas ol Punjab, is 
caused by some toxic substance 
found in the paddy-straw (IR.8) 
variety—a high yielding strain— 
when it is fed to these animals. 
Early symptomatic rigour mort is 
affects the tips of ears and the 
tail, although even hooves have 
been observed to have been cast 
off in severe cases. Although it 
does not find mention anywhere in 
t he manuals of Veterinary medic¬ 
ines disease with similar symtoms 
was recorded by Dr. Sharifaw— 
a British surgeon—in the areas 
of Deg Nala, in 1938. He calls 
« Deg N ah Disease. 



SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 
University of Wales 

Physics 

Research studentships avail¬ 
able. Tenable at the University 
College of Swansea. Value of 
Award — in line with approved 
rates. 

Eligibility —holders of good 
honours degree. (The successful 
candidates will be expected to 
register for a higher degree). 

Special fields of interest are 
Ionization and Plasma Physics, 
Laser Physics and solid State 
Physics. 

Application, mentioning names 
of two referees, should be sent in 
first instance to: Dr. A.W. Wil¬ 
liams, Department of Physics, 
University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, SA 2 8Pp, Wales. 

RN 
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Vice Chancellor. Dr D P Smgh {3rdfrom right) at the Exhibition, 


THE 

PANTNAGAR 

FAIR 


The All India Farmers’ Fair 
and Agro-Industnal Exhibition 
was held at the VJ P. Agricultural 
Uni\ersit>, Pantnagar from 18th 
to 25th Feb. 1972. A large num¬ 
ber of farmers from various parts 
of the country participated in this 
Fair. A party of farmers came 
even from Nepal Tarai after trek¬ 
king long distances. In quest of 
new knowledge and seeds, some 
farmers came all the way from 



The Fifteenth annual convocation of Sri Venkatesware University, 
on feb. 5, 1972. Seen in the picture above , from left to right : 
Mr. M. M Ramakrishnan, Registrar; Dr. D. D- Jaganatha Reddy, 
V. C;Shri Khandubhai Dcsai. A. P. Governor; and Mr. P. V. 
Narisimha Rao , Chief Minister and Pro-Chancellor. 


remote, snow-bound areas in the 
border districts of Chamoh, 
Pithoragarh and Uttar Kashi. 

The inauguration of the Fair 
was marked by an impressive 
2-mile long farm machinery pa¬ 
rade. Farmers dressed in festive 
clothes came with their tractors, 
harvesters and other farm ma¬ 
chinery to participate in this uni¬ 
que parade. 

In his message on the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Fair, Dr D P. Singh, 
Vice-Chancellor of the U P 
Agricultural University, expressed 
great satisfaction over the deci¬ 
sive victory in recent war for defe¬ 
nce of the country's long-chensh- 
ed ideals of freedom, democracy 
and secularism He urged the 
people to show similar sense of 
devotion and dedication in win¬ 
ning the war on the economic 
front 

He revealed that in pursuance 
of tins objective the Pantnagar 
University had already released 
a number of high-yielding varie¬ 
ties and hybrids of different crops. 
The Pantnagar based Tarai De¬ 
velopment Corporation has tar¬ 
gets to meet about one-third of 
the total requirement of the 
country for the quality seed of 
high yielding varieties of diffe¬ 
rent crops The Tarai Corpora¬ 
tion. he added, has supplied 
qualits seeds not only to almost 
all the States in India but also 
neighbounng Nepal and recently 
even to Bangla Desh. 

Dr DP Singh informed that 
the University has also simul¬ 
taneously launched war against 
protein hunger The Pantnagar 
University has already drawn up 
an ambitious plan for the estab¬ 
lishment of a full-fledged Food 
Science Division at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 20 lakhs The process¬ 
ing plant of the Division is ex¬ 
pected to produce soy-based 
breakfast foods and mid-day 
lunch, soy milk and other soy- 
milk products 

Dr. D P Singh added that 
degree courses m Farm Manage¬ 
ment and Administration were 
soon going to be introduced at the 
Pantnagar University These are 
being introduced with a view to 
solving the post-green revolution 
problems of the future. 


ELEVEN 
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One sunnyfday in winter, half a century ago, 
a poet, who wore a flowing and graceful beard 
of a sufi saint, brought together a few boys among 
“the warn shadows of dignified moderation” of 
Amarkunj. He was writing “a poem in a medium 
not of woids.” 

The poet was Rabindranath Tagore. The 
day was twenty-fourth of December, and the 
boys he brought were the first batch of students 
to begin a new kind of school—Visva B ha rati. 

The founding of Visva-Bharti was a climax of 
a long, drawn-out battle of a Robmson Crusoe, 
“face to face with solitary nature” like the true 
hero of Sartre’s existentialism. 

It was an act. not of challenge; but of faith: 
the faith of a visionary, “longing for fiecdom, the 
memory which seems to go back beyond the sky¬ 
line of my birth.” He sought an altogether 
different kind of freedom—a freedom quite dis¬ 
tinct from the so-called independence of modern 
man, who xs neither competent to control the 
highly complex mechanical processes at work, 
nor assimilative enough “to simplify” the goods 
they turn out “into harmony with his natural 


mingling with the brown earth.” As he says it * 
himself in his inimitable whispering style: Visva 
Bharti had its origin in his rejection of the cage, 
to whose limitations modem man wanted to 
limit himself. He wanted to become not its 
part; he wanted to be its master. 

He wanted to discard the malignant wisdom 
of a modern adult, and enjoy the harmless happi¬ 
ness of a child. He wanted to flee the world of 
hypocritical respectability--“the collous decency 
of the pavement.” 


Even though he was sent to school as part 
of the usual ritual, he feared its walls. He feared 
that they would cave in on him and imprison 
him for ever. “The non-ci\ilised triumphed m 
me loo soon and drove me away.” He had a 
great thirst for colour and variety -and move¬ 
ment. He was* sick of “the crowded solitude of 
Calcutta, where man was e\erywhere, with no 
gap for the immense non-human.” As he says 
it himself, “the phantom ol my boyhood sought 
to live in the lives of other boys — to build up its 


“The Don-civilised triumphed too soon.. ” 
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needs.” Nay, not this kind of independence, 
which was merely dumb and unassertive passivity. 
His quest was for dynamic freedom—the freedom 
of movement. He wanted to be free to unite the 
individual spirit with the cosmic spirit—“a per¬ 
fect freedom which we realize, not through our 
response, but in being.” 

Homesick Fancies of An Exile 

He was like a Kalidesa, bani ’:ed from the 
town of his beloved, ever ready io seek her in 
his verses and re-create her in the colours of 
his imagination. He wanted to re-live his 
childhood, which was wrecked by a system of 
blind men bent on identifying an elephant—a 
system of Victorian manners, which was “econo¬ 
mical in time” —and, perhaps, m common sense. 
He felt trampled upon by “die modern city-bred 
spirit whirh had begun its triumphal car drive 
over the luscious green” of the immense rural 
land-scape. He wanted to return where “the mind 
would be poised upon a large feeling of the sky, 


missing paradise, as only children can do with 
ingradients, which may not have any orthodox 
material, prescribed measure or standard value ” 

The wise silk-worm and the foolish butterfly 

He wanted to get rid ot the world of debit and 
credit. He thought that a silk worm which spins 
and the butterfly that floats on the air represent¬ 
ed two different stages of evolution — “contrary 
to each other”; ‘The silk worm seems to have a 
cash valve credited in its favour somewhere m 
Nature’s accounting department. But the butter¬ 
fly is irresponsible. The significance which it may 
possess has neither weight nor use. Perhaps it 
pleases the Lord Treasurer of colours, who has 
nothing to do with the account book and has a 
perfect mastery in the great art of wastefulness.” 
He was prepared, as a poet, to be “compared to 
that foolish butterfly,” happy not to be bound “to 
an interminable coil of duty.” He felt neither 
apologetic nor sorry for asserting this inherited 
freedom of the spirit. 
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Pi of. Piatan to Ch audio M a ftala nobis, who presided over 
the Golden Jubilee celebration of the Visva- Bharati. 
receiving the auspicious tilak * Dec. 24,1971 . 


A room without walk 

And Visva-Bharti is a poet's school. It has 
institutionalised Gandhiji’s intense longing that 
he would like to keep his windows open so that 
all cultures of the world blew about freely in his 
room—perhaps, a room with no walls—like a 
serene and undisturbed hermitage. 

Tagore rejected the values of the mercenary; 
and the stark hypocrisy of the philistine. He want¬ 
ed to replace it all by a new world of culture 
that would ensure the freedom of the spirit— 
a world, in which science and commerce 
would be subservient to the will of man. 
He wanted to achieve what Huxley only un¬ 
certainly theorised — the “vitally savage” man 
mentally enough civilised to survive — a syn¬ 
thesis of Eastern passivity and Western activism. 
He wanted to create out of the first batch of those 
boys into something new—a new race, never 
wanting to let the too civilised triumph over the 
non-civilised, who values his. freedom and 
stands guard over it jealougly: “the relative 
proportion of the noncivilised and civilised man 
should be in the proportion of water and land 


IHARATI 



Reprcseiilain e of the Post & Telegraph Department 
offering the special commemorative stamp and First Dav 
Cover , marking the Golden Jubilee of Vxsva-Bharati, 
to the First buyer , Shri Prabhatkumar Mukherjec , the 
Poet's eminent biographer : Dec . 24, 1971, 


on our globe, the former predominating.” No 
wonder then, these words of his sum up the ulti¬ 
mate idealism of Visva-Bharati: “Visva Bharati re¬ 
presents India, where she has her wealth of mind 
which is for all. Visva Bharati acknowledges 
India’s obliga.tion to offer to others the hospitality 
of her best culture and India’s right to accept from 
others their best.” He refused to believe that 
“the spirits of the East and *he West, the Mary 
and Martha, can never meet to make perfect the 
realisation of truth ” 

Visva-Bharati is an extension of Tagore’s mind, 
repiesenting a new dimension to freedom—the 
freedom to experience a direct and immediate 
communication wnih Nature; the freedom to be 
away from the deviations of a materialist civilisa¬ 
tion; the freedom to be back to the eternal peace 
of rishis far, far away, where the earth and the 
sky meet in perfect, uninhibited harmony. 

And it is the dream of a visionary come true— 
an ideal practicalised. an utopia accomplished! 


THtt wan 
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Educational 
Administration: 

CONSIDERING THE "IS"; DEFINING THE "OUGHT " 


By * Dr- Fred. H- Weaver 


“Education is usually considered the most potent instrument of social reform, hut it is itself a 
pro^r object of reform.' -1 said Dr Fred H Weaver, while addressing Registrars and Administrative 
Officers of IlTs. Indian Institutes of Management and a few other institutions three years ago This 
article presents the salient points of this address. 

Dr. Wea\er worked with the Ford Foundation as a Consultant m the field of education for 
approximately three years. His recent death is a loss not only to the Foundation but also to the Indian 
universities, m whose welfare he was so deeply interested 


I recall that when the President of my University 
first broached the question of a deanship to me, 
I told him that 1 had no interest at all in the dreary 
routine and trivial detail of a dean's work He replied 
that the bulk of any job is drudgery. “People don't 
write the Magna Carta every day. The work of edu¬ 
cational administration does include much that is 
drudgery, but making routine duties into something 
meaningful must become a guiding principal with 
an educational administrator." 

Two aspects of academic administration have es¬ 
pecially attracted my attention adminstrative rela¬ 
tionships and educational administration as a branch 
of management education. 

In relation to the first, 1 recall the definition that 
Frednck Keppel gave of a dean * “The point of con¬ 
tact,” he said, “between the mechanism of an educa¬ 
tional institution and its human membership, often 
between administrative literalness and commonsense. 
is the Dean.'' The educational administrator 
has a sensitive part to play in comprehending and re¬ 
conciling the many contending forces and diverse 
elements that usually exist in an educational insti¬ 
tution. A large part of the role c.f the administrator 
is simply explaining and relating things. We are all 
aware of the importance of creativity, imagination, 
courage, leadership—qualities without which no one 
can become an administrator in any field. But the 
setting in which these qualities of character and intel¬ 
lect must be brought to bear is the setting of human 
relationships. 


The administrator stands along the line of inter¬ 
relationship between the human components of his 
institution He iv also the nexus between the institu¬ 
tion and its environment Looking inward he secs 
the assemblage of scholars with their claims and pre¬ 
rogatives, and the behaviour, shortfalls, and needs of 
students as they seek a meaningful and useful education 
under the aegis of the faculty He looks across the 
richness and precanousness of what is perhaps the 
most important agency that we have lor social and 
human advance. At the same time, he looks out¬ 
ward across the broad reaches of the public, the Go- 
vemtmen and the array of people whose interest 
and support is quite essential to the success of an edu¬ 
cational institution but whose background and out¬ 
look may be quite different from those of the students 
and the faculty members- 

The administrator is called upon to protect the 
faculty and the students m their privilege of objec¬ 
tivity, of their right to criticize, to undertake, without 
fear, investigations whose consequences may be un¬ 
palatable or unpopular. At the same time, he is 
expected to maintain conditions that will insure the 
needed financial support of the Government or the 
public, as a guardian of the conditions, in which others 
do their work., that feature which Plato believed was 
the most important feature of an educational institu¬ 
tion, namely its atmosphere. “A place of learninig 
must be a place,” he said, “where influences for good 
blow from every quarter like gentle zephyrs ” Keeping 
the atmosphere is not the work of any one man, but 
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it is a test of the success of the administrator. 

The administrator also has a teacher’s role, in the 
sense of playing a vital part in shaping the lessons 
that his institution has to impart He is at once the 
spokesman and the intepreter—of the intangible quali¬ 
ties of his institution, without being necessarily a 
scholar. Indeed, I consider it quite unlikely that a 
person who has the capacity for true scholarship 
will be satisfied with the lesser work of an administ¬ 
rator 

The administrator should endeavour to protect 
against de-humamzing or mechanistic tendencies in 
his institution One example of de-hum a msalion is 
the excessive dependence upon objective or mechanical 
means of judging intellectual promise, like standard 
machme-gradable tests Testing someone's intelli¬ 
gence according to whether he marks the right space 
in so-called multiple-choice tests is not worthy of an 
educational institution, fn a university that I know 
the candidates for a degree in economics were given a 
comprehensive examination consisting of 30 true-false 
questions When arguments sprang up over the 
answers the same test was administered to the faculty, 
and out of the 30 true-fals; questions there was not a 
single one on which the faculty were agreed as to the 
correct answer’ 

I turn now to the second topic a training pro¬ 
gram for educational administrators In expressing 
m> ideas on this subject I am helped by the late Dr 
Homi J Bhabha who wrote * “The type of administ¬ 
ration required for the growth of science and techno¬ 
logy is quite different from the type of administration 
required for the operation of industrial enterprises 
and both of these are again quite different from the 
type of admini traiion required for such matters as 
the preservation of law and order, administration of 
justice, finance, and so on. ft is my view that the 
general absence of a proper administrative set-up 
for science is a bigger obstacle to the rapid 
growth of science and technology than the paucity 
of scientists and technologists, because a major¬ 
ity of the scientists and technologists we have arc 
made less effective through the lack of right administ¬ 
rative support The administration of scientific re¬ 
search and development is an even more subtle matter 
than the administration of industrial enterprises, and 
T am convinced that it cannot be done on the basis of 
borrowed knowledge ” 

If we arc to consider the training of educational 
administrators, we must understand that we are con¬ 
cerned not merely w'lth training in administration or 
management as such but with the concept of the edu¬ 
cator as administrator; someone, whose adminisira- 


But if the art of administration in education is elusive, 
the need for it is compelling* administration is one 
of the instruments by which we make education fruit¬ 
ful as measurable social gain The Prime Minister 
spoke of this recently in an address to the Indian 
Science Congress at Powai: “There is a hiatus, “she 
said “between our knowledge and its translation into 
action " She deplored the failure of eminent fndian 
scholars and technologists R to say what positive eco¬ 
nomic improvements could be brought about. This 
reminds me of one of my mentors in university ad¬ 
ministration who used to say. “The purpose of the 
university is not only to seek the truth but to make 
truth manifest in the lives of the people ” The task of 
the educational administrator is to integrate intellec¬ 
tual strength and the human condition. 

Education is usually considered the most potent 
instrument of social reform; but it is itself a proper 
object of reform, and administration is the most sensi¬ 
tive and effective point of the educational apparatus 
for this purpose About scholars, it is well to remem¬ 
ber however that the language of management falls 
with unpleasant effect upon their ears. I confess to 
my own displeasure in hearing students referred to 
as “raw material. ’ graduates as the “finished product,” 
and teachers as “personnel ” A sentence of Beards¬ 
ley Ruml and Donald Morrison in the material sent 
to us by Mr Subramamam speaks of the “chain of 
command” m educational institutions as an “almost 
tenuous line of influence ” What they say may be 
true but the concept of a “chain of command” is 
inappropriate Administration, in this sense, cannot 
permeate an academic institution. But the fact re¬ 
mains There is a great administrative task to be 
done Can management education institutions do it 9 
What can they do 9 

A modern classic on the administration of higher 
education is the work of Clark Kerr, a remowned ex¬ 
pert in management science, who became President 
of the University of California. His Godkin lectures, 
at Harvard in 1964. were a brilliant analysis of 
the predicament of American higher education. 
John Gardner says we face a crisis of organisation. 
Lord Fulton says the time has come for a complete 
restructuring of education The condition of educa¬ 
tion round the world cries out for new insight m the 
realm of administration and organization- Who will 
answer? WiH the universities? Will the institutions 
of management education? Will the Association of 
Registrars and Administrative Officers? I do not 
know who will, but I know that who will not trv can¬ 
not ’ 


tive style and creed are grounded in an informed ir„-„ __ _ 

commitment to learning as an instrument of social * U n * yoor Copy, 

good. However accomplished he may be as an ad- please inform : 
ministrator, the educational executive who under- 

stands education only in its institutional aspects, is Toe Sales officer, 
disadvantaged in the same way as the teacher i 

has mastered the technique of teaching but Board, 

understanding of his subject. R$^$e Avenue, New Delh 1-1. 
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The higher priority given to 
this aspect of higher education 
takes its lead from recommend¬ 
ation No. 142 of the Education 
Commission. With the rapid 
expansion in higher education 
during the last 3 Plan periods, it 
would be befitting to review the 
existing position and various 
problems posed by it which could 
evolve a policy answering our 
growing and future needs. 

Historically, post-graduate ins¬ 
truction m our country has grown 
in affiliated colleges, and uni¬ 
versities were essentially examina¬ 
tion-conducting bodies In the 
three old Universities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, direct 
instruction was accepted as a 
responsibility of the University, 
as, for instance, the University 
School of Economics and Socio¬ 
logy and the Institute of Textile 
Technology of Bombay Univers¬ 
ity. The Radhakrishnan Com¬ 
mittee's Report and the subse¬ 
quent creation of the University 
Grants Commission and the ex¬ 
pansion of the latter’s activities 
gave a strong momentum to the 
development of post-graduate 
instruction as a part of the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian Universities 
(old and new). The element of 
developing post-graduate induc¬ 
tion is more markedly seen in the 
case of some of the new Univers¬ 
ities which m their early stages 
have regarded this as a principal 
function to the extent of devot¬ 
ing nearly 50% to 60% of their 
normal expenditure to this acti¬ 
vity. 

In building up post-graduate 
instruction through University De 
partments, the Universities have 
asserted this function not only 
as a major activity but almost as 
a privileged one. to the exclu¬ 
sion of participation by its affili¬ 
ated colleges. This has resulted 
in several unfortunate conse¬ 
quences ifa) Inordinately heavy 

capital expenditure on buildings, 
equipments, etc. This was done 
to start formal departments for 
P.G. instruction without an eye 
for specialization either in instruc¬ 
tion or in research In some cases 
such expenditure has delayed pn 
ority programmes relating to the 
core function (e.g. research) of 
the University and its special 
features. (6) The University 


Departments have been experienc¬ 
ing acute difficulty in recruitment 
of qualified and competent P G. 
teachers and research workers 
(<•) In several University Depart¬ 
ments it has not been possible to 
cope with the growing demand 
for admission by fully qualified 
and competent students, while in 
the case of some which have been 
fully developed, there is an acute 
shortage of students, (d) While 
it is too early to speak of the 
quality achievements of these 
departments in terms of research 
and publications, it is seen that 
in the case of many Departments 


the per capita cost on the bases 
of enrolment and successful can¬ 
didates are running too high, fe) 
The fact that the University De¬ 
partments have not been able to 
meet their increasing output of 
graduates from our Universities 
wanting to take P G. instruction 
is clearly seen from the following 
developments 

1 The earlier system of recog¬ 
nised P.G teachers had to be 
continued in the shape of contri¬ 
buted teachers from affiliated col¬ 
leges. 

2. Some Universities have been 
compelled to start PG. Centres 
outside the University seat to 
meet this growing demand. 

In the context of the rapidly 
rising enrolment m our colleges 
and the rise in the number of 
successful candidates at the first 
degree examination, it will be 
reasonable to conclude that the 
concept of imparting P.G instruc¬ 
tion only through University 
Departments will have to be radi¬ 
cally modified to meet the chang¬ 
ing situation. 

The following basic conditions 
are necessary m shaping out a new 
policy.— 

1 The quality of P.G instruc¬ 
tion should be of the standard 
expected by the Edcuation Com¬ 
mission and will aim at training 


post-graduates who (i) would 
become efficient teachers and 
other qualified workers after their 
post-graduation, and (/i) would 
be ready to undertake significant 
research work in their branch of 
specialization. 

2 The effective man-power- 
needs in this sector of education 
should be broadly known. 

3. Students who apply for 
admission to post-graduate class¬ 
es should have the minimum 
necessary qualification and de¬ 
gree of competence. 

4. The agency which would 


take up P G instruction would 
be fully complying with norms 
laid down hv the University. 

On the basis of the foregoing 
considerations, it seems clear 
that the University Departments 
alone as constituted to-dav need 
a clear restatement of their aims 
and objectives In University 
Departments, only those subject- 
disciplines and their specialisa¬ 
tions which require highly trained 
specialist personnel and where 
demand from the students is 
normally small (as in subjects 
like Mathematics or Physics) 
should be instituted In other 
words. P.G instruction by papers 
which cover the general aspects 
of a subject-discipline can be 
allocated to affiliated college agen¬ 
cies, if they possess the same 
type of qualified staff and other 
facilities Secondly, special deve¬ 
lopments in a subject-discipline 
which are regarded by the Univers¬ 
ity as its special feature should 
be the main concern of its Depart¬ 
ment Thirdly, the major respon¬ 
sibility of a University Depart¬ 
ment should be to conduct and 
guide P.G. and post doctoral re¬ 
search of high merit, teaching for 
examination by papers being re¬ 
garded as secondary. 

In the functioning of a Univers¬ 
ity Department, a consideration 
of the following norms is indi- 
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cated: (a) Its record of research 
and research guidance, both 
of taechers and students 
(b) The performance of 
students taking P.G. courses 
by papers and by research. In 
the case of degree by papers, it 
would naturally be by their perfor¬ 
mance in their examination; and, 
in the case of those by research, 
by the amount of time they have 
taken and the evaluation of cases 
not only by their referees but by 
the world of scholars in their sub¬ 
ject discipline, (c) A scrutiny of 
applications for admission, en¬ 
rolment and performance of the 
enrolled students every year, id) 
Per capita cost of students- 
enrolled, sitting for an exami¬ 
nation or submitting a thesis 
and the number successful every 
year, (c) A report on its specia¬ 
lized role in relation to similar 
University Departments in other 
Universities and evaluation of its 
performance during the year 

It would be clear from the 
foregoing discussion that it is 
no longer a question whether an 
affiliated college should be accep¬ 
ted as an agency lor this work or 
otherwise The question essen¬ 
tially is how to organize it us~a 
vis a University Department. 

The need is clearly seen m the 
recent creation of P.G. centres 
in places outside University towns. 
If the P.G instruction is an 
expression of the growing and 
acute need for such a facility, 
it needs to be organized on pro¬ 
per lines The creation of such 
centres has several advantages 
like pooling of P.G teachers from 
different colleges in the locality 
library, laboratory and other 
facilities and providing adequate 
opportunities for PG teachers 
in affiliated colleges which for 
want of such opportunity are 
frustrated, and affiliated colleges 
in turn suffer in tone and quality 
The mam problem regarding crea¬ 
tion of P.G. centres relates to 
organization and finance As 
has been done in the case of 
many centres now, a centre could 
be started at a senior local college 
and as regards financing, the major 
problem of meeting expendi¬ 
ture on account of teachers has 
been solved by the new Rs. 700- 
J100 grade. No extra remunera¬ 


tion per lecture is to be paid, al¬ 
though conveyance charges may 
have to be paid. The University 
contribution to the centre will 
have to be possibly on the basis of 
a minimum expenditure and an 
additional per capita grant on the 
basis of enrolment. These details 
require to be worked out and 
adjusted to local conditions. 

The organization of P.G. cen¬ 
tres is an arrangement that would 
be suitable for places outside 
the University town. It could 
not possibly meet the need in 
the town itself where usually 
well-established colleges and 
senior and qualified teachers are 
available. Under tde existing 
arrangements these are the very 
institutions and persons who arc 
by passed in P.G. instruction and 
there has been a growing rift in 
the functioning of these insti¬ 
tutions and their teachers, and 
in human reltionship between 
the teachers in University De¬ 
partments and these teaeders. 
Further, library and laboratory 
facilities and other advantages 
available m such senior colleges 
remain unused. To meet the 
situation, it is suggested that in 
the University town itself arrange¬ 
ments for recognising each insti¬ 
tute for specific subject-disciplines 
could be arneved at In this con¬ 
nection, one of the points made 
by the late Prof D.R Gadgil 
would bear general application. 
'Since the resources of the Univer¬ 
sity or of Government are limited, 
P.G. teaching arrangements 
should be based on the pinciples of 
co-ordination of resources and 
economy. Establishment and 
maintenance of science depart¬ 
ments is a matter of heavy expen¬ 
diture especially for affiliated col¬ 
leges and it should therefore re¬ 
ceive a higher priority m the Uni- 
venty itself On the other hand, in 
the Arts and Social Sciences, the 
participation of colleges in orga¬ 
nizing P G. teaching should be 
encouraged on a more liberal 
basis as they have experienced 
personnel and a library built over 
a long period of time.” Tne same 
norms for recognition as in the 
case of University Departments 
would be strictly applied and 
such colleges may be allowed to 
do P.G. instruction both by papers 


and research- Financial commit¬ 
ment on the part of the Univer¬ 
sity would be mainly limited to 
a minimum grant and an addi- 
i lonal per capita grant as in the 
case of P.G. centres. In both the 
cases it is clear that the manage¬ 
ment has to bear some additional 
cost but that would be fractional 
as against the advantages of main¬ 
taining a high standard of teaching 
and ensuring the tone and quality 
in its instruction tht would add 
to its reputation. 
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TEACHING THE TEACHER 


TOPIC = 


(It's a forum for the intellectual: you. too, are 
invited to participate Write on an> aspect ofUnt- 
veristy or Education We want to make it alive and 
purposeful, and we want to make it representative 
and diverse: which means, we invite rejoinders, 
comments, counter-comments, and so forth. So, 
come forward 1 ) 

N INTERNAL 
ASSESSMENT 

The Academic Council of Osmama University 
discussed a proposal to introduce internal assessment 
at the graduate and the post-graduate levels The 
present system of external examination is far from ade¬ 
quate: and in its report the UGC rightly emphasized 
the importance of the problem tn saving “We are 
convinced that if we are to suggest any single reform 
in university education, it should be that of exami¬ 
nations ” 

It need hardly be mentioned that there are several 
aspects of a student’s growth that the present svstem 
of examination does not measure As earlv as ] 966. 
Dr D S. K.othan. Chairman of the UGC. said in his 
report to the Government that all external assessment 
should be replaced by a continuous internal evaluation 
of students. It w as pointed out that the teacher best 
knows the capabilities of his student 

Although some members of the Council are in 
favour of total internal assessment through seminars, 
discussions and term papers, Osmama University 
will consider only partial internal assessment to 
supplement the external assessment, the reason for 
this being that in an earlier experiment with internal 
assessment it was noted that certain teachers behaved 
in a manner that justified distrust. 

Internal assessment, which acts as an incentive for 
regularity and learning, is not totally new in this uni¬ 
versity Engineering and technology courses already 
have it; and there is partial internal assessment to 
supplement external examination in journalism as 
well. 

It will certainly save s'udents from the demo¬ 
ralising results that total external assessment some¬ 
times produces Internal assessment is meant to serve 
as a fair moderator. 

PAVAN SAHGAL 
Lecturer in Journalism 
Osmama University 


Anne Corbett of "New Society" 


It is fashionable for Bntivh educationists to criticise 
*- their system of teacher training. As one said re¬ 
cently “The teacher training system has had so 
many rotten eggs thrown at it that those tn charge no 
longer notice the smell/’ The comment accurately 
indicates the strain which teacher training in England 
and Wales has been under in recent years. 

But it underestimate its achievement. 

In the last ten years alone, in response to a go¬ 
vernment expansion programme, the numbers of stud¬ 
ents on “initijr training courses (those leading to 
teaching qualifications) have trebled In 1958 there 
were 32,000, in 1968, 110,000 The vyxtem has also 
absorbed niaior alterations m P»6() the courses taken 
b> the majontv ot students were lengthened from two 
to three years, in 1965 the range oj courses was wid¬ 
ened. in 1968 new arrangements were introduced lor 
the government colleges' 

Problen of Status 

But teacher training still has a problem o! status 
Until 20 years ago almost all teacher training took 
place in teacher training colleges, and it was loncern- 
ed almost exclusively with teachers at the bottom end 
of the svstem in eleme itarv schools Yet even f.ere. 
there has been a ma;or achievement With the intro¬ 
duction of universal secondary education in the late 
1940> the colleges adopted a umlied system of teacher 
training In ihc colleges the entrance qualifications 
and the length of courses are the same, whether a 
teacher intends to teach in a primary or ,* secondary 
school (Indeed, you can argue that this helps to 
explain why British primary schooN, far from being 
the forgotten sector ot education, have m fact pioneer¬ 
ed much of the educational advance) And all tea¬ 
chers going into schools, howevei they have come 
by their qualified status, arc similarly on probation 
for their first year. 

Theory and Practice 

The graduates in training go to one of 28 univer¬ 
sity departments of education Over 95 per cent 
of these graduates train for secondary teaching -- 
only ten university department* provide primary 
courses. During the year they take courses in the 
philosophy, psychology and sociology of education. 
They get practical experience observing and doing 
leaching practice (probably for about six weeks) 
Their qualification is a Diploma in Education (usually 
known as the Dip.Ed.) 

The vast majority of students (104,000 of the 
110,000 on all types of initial training) are at the 165 
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colleges of education (as the training colleges were re¬ 
named in 1964 — the name is supposed to reflect 
their modern approach). Most of the early colleges 
were founded by voluntary bodies, chiefly the chur¬ 
ches, They still maintain 53 colleges. The other 
112 are maintained by the local education authorities. 

Half the students are taking courses for teaching in 
primary schools, a quarter take combined primary¬ 
secondary courses, the other quarter take secondary 
only. Some students (about 6,000) take specialised 
art, physical education and housecraft courses, and 
courses for teaching in technical colleges. They style 
of course at colleges of education differs radically 
from those in university departments. College of 
education courses are what is termed “concurrent’*. 
This means that the personal higher education of the 
student goes on at the same time as professional train¬ 
ing. in the university departments it is “consecutive/* 
and follows on from the higher education. 

Study of Children 

Take an example: students at Bulmershe Col¬ 
lege near Reading do one study or scries of studies m 
depth—for instance, English, French scientific studies, 
film and television, and dramatic art. Their profes 
sional training during the three years, like the 
university courses, drawn on educational philo¬ 
sophy. psychology and sociology. Bulmershe gives 
this some meaning when it dcscrihes the course 
as a study of children and schools, school organisa¬ 
tion, curriculum and methods. 

A substantial part of the work is practical. Stu 
dents at Bulmershe observe children with closed- 
circuit television. They do teaching practice m at 
least two types of school for 16 to 18 weeks of the 
three-year course, and visit other schools. An inte¬ 
resting administrative note is that while one lot of 
students are out on teaching practice, another lot are 
brought into the college 

The minimum qualification for these college of 
education students is five passes at the Ordinary level 
of the General Certificate of Education (G C.E). 
In practice — with the competition for a place in 
higher education - most students are better qualified. 
Since the early 1960s, 60 per cent, have had at least one 
pass at the Advanced level of the G C.M., and around 
40 per cent have had two or more passes. 

The majority of college students are under 21. 
Most of them are women. At present men make up 
almost 30 per cent of students, a proportion that the 
government, with its responsibility for teacher supply, 
would like to increase. Men are less likely to leave 
after only three or four years* service. There are 
also now a significant number of “mature’* stu¬ 
dents (those over 25 years old;. Theie are also en¬ 
couraged as being likely to stay in teaching. Many 
of these students (of whom there are 16,000) attend 
college annexes sited near the residential areas. This 
is to help the women with families, who make up 
the bulk of mature students. . 


College—University Contrast 

It is clear that there are contrasts between the 
college and the university students. In theory 
the universities have an important influence on the 
colleges through the “area training organisations**. 
These 20 groups bring together the local university 
and colleges, the local education authorities and the 
teachers’ associations. They are responsible for integ¬ 
rating local training facilities, overseeing the content 
of courses, and the examination But administratively 
the colleges are the responsibility of local education 
authorities or voluntary bodies, as the case may be. 
Because teacher training is a national rather than a 
local responsibility. Money the local education autho¬ 
rities spend on their colleges is pooled among all 
authorities in proportion to their school population. 
The voluntary colleges receive a 100 per cent grant 
from the government for their running costs, and a 
maximum grant to 80 per cent towards approved 
capital expenditure. 

A Government committee on higher education (the 
Robbins committee), which reported in 1963, sugges¬ 
ted linking colleges and universities more closely. 
The committee thought colleges should be adminis¬ 
tered and financed through the universities and that 
the colleges should be federated in university schools 
of education. The government felt it could not make 
this change, which would have involved a relaxation 
of its control over teacher supply at a time of teacher 
shortage But the government did agree that the 
local education authorities should no longer do¬ 
minate college governing bodies. This gives the 
colleges more independence. 

An academic recommendation of the Robbins 
Committee had more success. It proposed that col 
leg?s should be able to offer degree opportunities, 
under the supervision of iheir university institutes of 
education. The summer of 1969 will be the first in 
which substantial numbers of students sit for the deg¬ 
ree (known as the B.Ed — Bachelor of Education). 
As constituted at present, the B Ed. adds an extra 
year immediately to the three-year course. Between 
5 and 10 per cent of students are staying on for the 
fourth year, and in the next few years the proportion 
is expected to rise. 

Pressure to Expand 

Most of the efforts of colleges and universities are 
directed at the students doing “initial’* courses. Some 
thousands ot refresher and retraining courses for 
serving teachers are provided, most of them by local 
education authorities, but often these last only a day 
or so. About 200 courses are run by the Department 
of Education. Colleges and universities run most of 
the one-term or one-year courses (which last year in¬ 
volved more than 2,500 teachers). There will be 
pressure on the colleges and university departments to 
expand this effort, particularly as they reach the peak 
of their initial course expansion programme in 1970. 
Serving teachers are especially anxious to get a B.Ed. 
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According to the basic facts 
and figures published by the 
U.GC. in 1971. figures for the 
latest year, i e 1967-68. indicate 
that in all there were 2,899 col¬ 
leges affiliated to about 70 Uni¬ 
versities of which 170 were Uni¬ 
versity colleges as against 2.749 
colleges in the previous year of 
which 166 were University 
colleges. Of these in the year 
1967-68. 479 colleges had post¬ 
graduate students on the rolls. 
Of the 479 colleges 332 are arts, 
science and commerce colleges. 
The remaining 147 are profes¬ 
sional colleges which include 25 
post-graduate colleges in Engi¬ 
neering. Technology and Archi¬ 
tecture, 36 in Medicine, 44 in 
Education and 16 m Agriculture. 
The break-up of 332 arts, science 
and commerce colleges is as 
follows. 

Colleges with M.A. classes 


only 110 

M S c. classes only 39 

M Com. classes only 26 

M.A. & M.Sc. only 94 

M.Sc. and M. Com. 1 

M.A. & M.Com. 24 

M A., M.Sc. & M. Com. 38 


Total 332 


Of these colleges 31 colleges had 
Ph.D. students on roll in arts 
subjects and 28 had Ph.D. science 
students on roll. 

Dunng the same year 85 Uni¬ 
versity colleges had post-graduate 
students on the rolls. Of these 
33 were arts, science and com¬ 


merce colleges, while 52 were 
professional institutions. Of the 
52. ten were in Engineering and 
Technology, 13 in Agriculture, 6 
m Education and 5 each in Medi¬ 
cine and Law. 

The total number of teaching 
departments in the year 1967-68 
were 1,533. Of these 630 were in 
the Arts, 361 in the Sciences. 142 
in Medicine. Pharmacy, Ayurved, 
Nursing etc., and 88 m Agri¬ 
culture. 

In the light of the above we 
have to consider the question of: 
(a) Post-graduate departments 
established by the University 
at their headquarters; (6) the 
position of the post-graduate 
classes held m different post¬ 
graduate colleges outside the 
headquarters of the University; 
<e) post-graduate colleges exist¬ 
ing separately as such at the head¬ 
quarters of the University in spile 
of the departments organized by 
the University; and (<f) the need 
for rationalization of different 
scales of pay in post-graduate 
colleges and other colleges 

Even the concept of post¬ 
graduate colleges does not seem 
to have the same meaning in 
different pans of the country, it 
has got a certain currency which 
made even the Education Com¬ 
mission and the UGC prescribe 
separate stales of pa> for Univer¬ 
sity teachers from those for affi¬ 
liated colleges. In the affiliated 
colleges the distribution exists 
between senior and junior scales, 
the former being made applicable 
for post-graduate college tea¬ 
chers and the latter for degree 
college teachers. In the north 
where Agra University took a lead 
in establishing degree colleges and 
post-graduate colleges in dif¬ 
ferent areas under its vast juris¬ 
diction in the earlier days intro¬ 
duced also different scales of pay 
for teachers in post-graduate col¬ 
leges and for teachers in degree 
colleges. In the University of 
Bombay this is not so, where a 
post-graduate teacher wherever 
he teaches is recognised as such 
by the University irrespective of 
the college in which he works, 
i.e. whether it is a degree college 
or a post-graduate college. In 
Delhi University, the University 
scales of pay are made applicable 


to all the college teachers, i.e. 
in Delhi University the col¬ 
lege teacher enjoys a greater privi¬ 
lege than college teachers in other 
Universities. Neither the Edu¬ 
cation Commission nor U.G.C. 
have tried to explain the point, 
except a general approach of thc- 
U.G.C. that gradually the dis¬ 
tinction in the scales of pay of 
University teachers and college 
teachers should disappear The 
result has been that a good many 
degree colleges arc ambitious of 
becoming post-graduate colleges 
as the scales of pay of teachers 
there are higher and also it means 
a social and academic recogni¬ 
tion of the abilities of the tea¬ 
chers. The Universities in their 
turn with the normal pressures in 
the academic bodies grant affi¬ 
liation to post-graduate classes 
in the affiliated colleges irres¬ 
pective of the consideration whe¬ 
ther there are physical facilities 
of library, laboratory, equip¬ 
ment, accommodation as well as 
the quality of teachers 

With the facts before us and 
the figures given above it will 
appear that this is not a very 
unmanageable problem So far 
as scales of pay are concerned tl 
seems to me that the Delhi pat¬ 
tern should be made applicable 
all over the country and secondly 
the Bombay University pattern 
of recognition of its teachers as 
post-graduate teachers should 
also be made applicable univer¬ 
sally The following suggestions 
are further offered 

(I) No single college at any 
place outside the headquarters of 
the University should have post¬ 
graduate classes 

(2J In this connection the quota¬ 
tion from £)r. Kot hart's speech 
delivered at the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Conference in April 1969 is re¬ 
levant He said 

“In several parts of the 
country there is at present too 
much fragmentation of faci¬ 
lities at the postgraduate level. 
A major step towards strength¬ 
ening of postgraduate educat- 
tion would be to pool together 
the available resources. There 
are far too many colleges and 
University departments m close 
proximity to one another (m 
a few cases separated by no 



more than the width of a public 
road) providing post-graduate 
courses in the same subject, 
and almost invariably the faci¬ 
lities at each place in terms of 
staff, laboratory, equipment 

and library are deplorably in¬ 
adequate. There is an urgent 
need for effective co-ordination 
and rationalization of post¬ 
graduate education and elimi¬ 
nation of wasteful fragmenta¬ 
tion Concentration of effort 
and rational deployment of 
available resources would 
bring about a distinct improve¬ 
ment in quality at present dep¬ 
lorably low in several places.*' 

The point made in the above 
extract by Dr. K.othart has to be 
considered and if in the head¬ 
quarters of the University, besides 
the post-graduate departments 
of the University, there are post¬ 
graduate classes in different 
colleges, there should be proper 
co-ordination and this should be 
organized by a Board of post¬ 
graduate studies in the University. 
In other words, a co-ordmated 
programme of teaching has to be 
brought into existence in every 
subject and teachers capable of 
giving their best for the purpose 
of post-graduate leaching should 
be involved in the programme. 

(3) When in a place there are 
more than 2 or 3 colleges the 


postgraduate work should be 
co-ordinated in one centre under 
the guidance of the University 
with special assistance from the 
U.G.C. This centre will be out¬ 
side the headquarters of the Uni¬ 
versity, with the guidance of the 
University. 

(4) At the headquarters of the 
University all post-graduate edu¬ 
cation should be controlled and 
guided by the University with 
the assistance of the Board of 
post-graduate studies. The post¬ 
graduate departments m the dif¬ 
ferent colleges at the headquarters 
of the University should be co- 
ordmated with the post-graduate 
departments of the University 
and the teachers in different col¬ 
leges should be recognised as 
post-graduate teachers if they 
fulfil certain qualifications. 

(5) There should be no dis¬ 
tinction between the salary of 
teachers of post-graduate col¬ 
leges and degree colleges. 
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THE IDEA 

OF AN OPEN 
UNIVERSITY 
FOR DELHI 



W. D- Miranshah 


During the course of his convocation address to Delhi Uni* 
versity, Professor S. Nurul Hasan was clearly in favour of experi¬ 
menting with the “idea of an Open University adapted to our 
needs.” 

That only shows how helpful everyone is trying to be—apart 
from the British. 

The British taught us the wise habit of looking for a prece¬ 
dent when in a tight corner. The idea of precedent has struck 
me mainly because our university structure was invented by them. 
There is no reason why we should not do what they did when they 
had to do it. And the difficulty they were up against was no 
different from our own: how to reconcile high academic standards 
and the puzzle of sheer numbers? 

There might—or might not—have been much logic, in the 
first place, of accepting that kind of university; and if there was, 
it was entirely theirs, we enjoying no share in their thought pro¬ 
cesses. But there is urgent and pressing logic in imitating them 
now—which when said in a more sophisticated idiom will sound 
somewhat like this: ”Wc are prepared to learn from everyone, 
even the British.” 

But there is one other problem—pessimists. After con¬ 
sidering this matter for the last five minutes, 1 have come across 
two very effective ways—one is the wit of Galbraith; the other 
apparently the wisdom of Encyclopedia of Educational Philoso¬ 
phy. The unfamiliar face of a new idea need not draw their ire; 
for, says Galbraith: “Unlike the human beings, the more familiar 
the idea, the less contemtibic it is.” Nor should they be allowed 
to get away with saying that an error is a disaster: “if men were 
never deceived by their experience,” says that great book of books, 
“it would never occur to them to ask whether anything is real or 
only an appearance.” After all, some part of originality als > 
consists in making our own original mistakes ! If we learnt 
everything from the mistakes of others, half the fun of living 
will be lost. 

But the idea is not to dishearten Parkinson ! The pioblcm 
is that when he said that the higher the number, the lower the 
efficiency, it was much before the coming of the open university. 
Its success has confounded both Mr. Parkinson and our astrolo¬ 
gers ! And the greatest part of this success story is that the English 
succeeded, in this particular instance, without the help of a preced¬ 
ent! 

Apparently, we arc more lucky. We have the advantage 
of two precedents—one of the British, the other our own. If 
we could make jets, and submai incs, and the planes, wc might as 
well succeed in running the open university. 

And when you come right down to it, which other place will 
be more suitable as a locale for the experiment than Delhi? In 
addition to its many other qualities, it is a city where ideas have 
a peculiar knack of getting into men's headsl 

Even then, to satisfy everyone of the ninety-thousand aspi¬ 
rants will be as impossible as crossing the Jamuna in a paper boat. 
Quite obviously, we may have to catch at a straw like the proverb- 
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)ial drowning man, hoping that the straw will not give way! 

Considered then against the overall perspective of available 
educational techniques, within which the Minister suggested the 
exploration of a solution, the open university seems like the only 
functional option—the only rationale of modern technological 
culture whose major accomplishment is confusion. It is a con¬ 
fusion both in art and thought. To survive, the common man 
must learn the litany of this confusion. And the most accep¬ 
table part of the logic of going that way is its economics—it 
will give everyone a rich man’s knowledge on a poor man’s bud¬ 
get. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELHT-7. 

Applications are invited for the 
posts of a Director and two De¬ 
puty Directors (Professional Stu¬ 
dies) in the scale of Rs 1100-50- 
1300-60-1600 and Rs. 700-50-1250 
respectively plus Dearness, City 
Compensatory and House Rent 
Allowances as admissible accord¬ 
ing to the University rules in 
force from time to time 

(a) FOR THE POST OF DI- 
RFCTOR 

Essential Qualifications — 

(i) Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in any of the subjects 
with Doctorate Degree, or equi¬ 
valent published work and teach¬ 
ing experience of Degree Classes 
of not less than 10 years, or equi¬ 
valent research or practical ex¬ 
perience , 

OR 

(»} Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree with teaching ex¬ 
perience of Degree classes of not 
less than 15 years or equivalent 
practical experience. 

Desirable Qualifications: 

Administrative experience in a 
recognised institution, teaching 
Degree Classes or above and deep 
insight into running job-oriented/ 
Vocational Courses 

(b) FOR THE POST OF DE¬ 
PUTY DIRECTORS 

Essential Qualifications* 

(i) Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in any of the subjects, 
with Doctorate Degree or equi¬ 
valent published work and teach¬ 


ing experience of not less than 5 
years fn the case of those who 
hold Doctorate Degree and 
10 years in case of those who do 
not posses Doctorate Degree, or 
equivalent research or practical 
experience 

OR 

0 0 Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree with teaching experi¬ 
ence of Degree classes of not less 
than 15 years or equivalent practi¬ 
cal experience. 

Desirable Qualifications 

Administrative experience in a 
recognised institution, teaching 
Degree Classes or above and deep 
msight into running job-oriented/ 
Vocational Courses. 

Note* For persons having 
qualifications in the fields of 
Medical Sciences/Technology, the 
qualifications for Director/Deputy 
Directors will be as follows* 

Director 

A medical qualication register- 
able with the Medical Council 
of India, a high Pot-Graduate/ 
Research Degree or Diploma 
M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. or equivalent 
m any of the subjects included in 
the faculty of Medical Sciences 
with teaching experience as Rea¬ 
der or Lecturer for at least five 
years in a Medical College. 

OR 

A high academic record with 
post-graduate qualifications in 
any branch or subject included in 
the faculty of Technology, pre¬ 
ferably, Ph.D., with 10 years 
techning/Research/Professional ex¬ 
perience. Ability to conduct and 
quide research and or develop¬ 
ment work. 


Deputy Directors* 

A medical qualification regist¬ 
rable with the Medical Council 
of India, a high post-graduate/ 
Research Degree or Diploma- 
M Sc., Ph D.. D.Sc, or equivalent 
diploma in any of the subjects in 
the faculty of Medical Sciences 
with teaching expnence as De¬ 
monstrator/Registrar/Tutor or an 
equivalent post for at least 3 
years in a medical college 
OR 

A high academic record with 
post-graduate qualifications in 
any branch or subject included in 
the faculty of Technology, pre¬ 
ferably Ph D.. with 5 years Teach¬ 
ing/Research/Professional experi¬ 
ence. Ability to conduct and guide 
research/development work. 

The prescribed application 
forms can be had from the Re¬ 
gistrar Office (Room No. 9) either 
personally or by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope for 
Rs. I 35 to cover postage 

Applications alongwuh the 
attested copies of Degree and 
other Certificates etc. should reach 
the undersigned not later than 
the 23rd March. 1972. 

Note. I. It will be open to 
the University to consider the 
names of suitable candidate as 
who may not have applied. Rela¬ 
xation of any of the qualifications 
may be made in exceptional cases 
on the recommendations of the 
Selection Committee. 

2 Canvassing in any form by 
or on behalf of the candidates will 
disqualify. 

Ji.P. GOVIL 
Registrar 
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SHANTI SWARUP BHATNAGAR MEMORIAL AWARDS 


New Delhi, the March 2, 1972—Ten Scientists and Technologists have been named for Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Memorial Award for the years 1968 and 1969. 

The award is named after the late Dr Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, the distinguished Indian Scientist. Each 
year five prizes, each of the value of Rs. 10,000 are awarded for outstanding contribution in Physical Sciences, 
Chemical Sciences. Biological Sciences, Engineering. Medical Sciences and Mathematics (alternative years). 

The Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial Award was introduced in 1957. So far 47 Indian Scientists 
and Technologist have received the Award 

The following are the recipients of the Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial Award for the years 1968 
and 1969.— 


Physical Sciences 

1968 Award 

I. Dr. A.P Mitra, 

Scientist. 

National Physical Laboratory, 
Hillside Road, 

New Delhi-12. 

Chemical Sciences 

1968 Award 

1 Prof CNR Rao. 

Head of the Deptt of Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Technology’. 
Kanpur 

Biological Sciences 

!. Dr. T.A Venkitasubramanian, 

Head of the Deptt of Biochemistry. 
Vallabhabhai Patel Chest Institute, 
Delhi University, 

Delhi. 


1969 Award 
2. Dr. A.N. Mitra, 
Professor of Physics. 
Delhi University, 
Delhi, 


1969 Award 

2 Prof A C. Jam, 

Head, Chemistry Deptt, 
University of Jammu. 
Jammu. 


for 1968 Award 


Engineering Sciences 

I. Dr. K.R Chakravortv, 

Director, for 1968 Award 

Fertilizer Corporation of India, P & D Division, 

Sindn. 

Medical Sciences 

1. Dr. UK. Sheth, 

Professor & Head, jointly for 1968 Award and to 

Deptt. of Pharmacology. be shared equally 

Seth G S. Medical College & Associates in Medicines, 

K.EM Hospital, 

Bombay. 

& 

2. Dr. S R Mukherjee, 

Professor-in-Charge, 

Deptt of Experimental Medical Sciences, 

Institute of Post Graduate Medical Education and Research, 

Calcutta-20. 

3. Prof S. Kalyanaraman, jointly for 1969 Award and to 

Professor of Neurosurgery, be shared equally. 

Madras Medical College, Madras. 

& 

4. Prof. Ranjit Roy Chaudhury, 

Director, 

Post Graduate Institute of Medical Education and Research, 

Chandigarh. 
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FOREIGN JOBS 

Un ; T«rs*ty of Southampton 

Professor of Miscrobiology in 
the Faculty of Medicine. Elig¬ 
ibility—must be registered medi¬ 
cal practioners. Applications, 
mentioning date of birth, names 
of three referees and a brief 
biodata, should reach BEFORE 
25TH MARCH: The Academic 
Registrar, The University, South¬ 
ampton 509 5NH, England. 

^University of Malaya (Depart¬ 
ment of Geography) (1) Chair of 
South-east Asian Geography (2) 
Chair of Land U<*e Study & 
Geomorphology. 

Eligibility—Candidates of high 
academic qualifications, with wide 
teaching and research experience 
in respective fields. 

Salary Range -Basic from Ma¬ 
layan $1800 (£50.1) per month. 

Also liberal P F and Medical 
benefits. 

Completed applications forms, 
which arc available from Regist¬ 
rar, Um\ersity of Malaya. Kuala 
Lumpur, Mal>asia, should reach 
him BEFORE 27TH MARCH. 

University of Belfast 

Chair of Political Science 

Salary £5.337 with contribu¬ 
tory pension rights 

Applications (which should 
quote Ref 72/) must reach before 
ISTH MARCH. The Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel). The Queen's 
University of Belfast. BT 7 INN. 
N Ireland 

Lecturership m Education 

Salary: £ 1,491 -£3,417 with 
contributory pension rights 

Applications should reach the 
Assistant Secretary (Personnel) 
as above, before I3TH MARCH, 
1972. 

University of OAford 

Readership in Modern South 
Asian History. 

Stipend: £ 3,789—£ 4,401 p.a. 

Write to: The Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity Registry, Oxford, Eugland. 
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l NIVERSlTt OF JAMMU 

Applications on the prescribed forms 
are invited for the following posts to 
reach the undersigned on or before 
March 25, 1972 — 

1 Professors one each in Sanskrit 
and Law—(Scale Rs 1100-1600) 

2 Reader in Mathematics 

(Specialization in Complex Analysis 

or Functional Analysis or Topology)— 
(Scale Rs 700-50-1250) 

3 Lecturer in Mathematics- (Scale 
Rs 400-40-800 EB-50-950) 

(Post temporary for about one year 
in leave arrangement) 

For full details and prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms please apply by sending a 
Crossed Postal Order for Rc. 1/- cash¬ 
able at Jammu Post Office drawn in 
favour of the Registrar, University of 
Jammu, Jammu 

Sd‘- 

(K K. GUPTA) 
Registrar 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJfRAO UNI. 
VERSITY OF BARODA 

NOTIFICATION NO. 23 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
arc invited on or before 27.3-1972 for 
the post of Professor of Continuing/ 


Adult Education of the grade of Rs. 
1100-50-1300-60-1600 plus D.A , H.R.A. 
and P F benefit as per University rules. 
Prescribed application forms will be 
available from the un dersigrej on pre¬ 
payment of Rc 1/- by means < f a Cross¬ 
ed Postal Order 

DEPARTMENT OF CONTINUING/ 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Professor of Continuing'Adult Edu¬ 
cation. Qualifications (a) Essential: A 
Ph D or a Master’s Degree with second 
class in Adult/Continuing Education 
with Post-graduate leaching and re¬ 
search experience of three or seven years 
respectively in a University or an insti¬ 
tution concerned with Adult/Continu¬ 
ing Education or Community Extension 
Work. 

OR 

A Ph D. or a Master’s Degree with 
second class in Sociology, Social Work, 
Education or Psychology or Extension 
Education with Pcsl-graduatc teaching 
and research experience of five or ten 
years respectively in a University or an 
institution concerned with Adult/Conti- 
nuing Education or Community Exten¬ 
sion Work (b) Desirable Administ¬ 
rative experience in planning and imple¬ 
menting field programmes in Adult/ 
Continuing Education 

Only the m°st suitable cand’dates 
shall be called fer mteivKw 

(1) The post carries DA, HRA. 
P.F and benefit of Gratuity as per Uni¬ 
versity rules 

(2) Candidate^ already in employ¬ 
ment elsewhere should send five sets of 
applications in the pi escribed form m 
advance along with the prescribed fees 
and attested copies of all certificates ot 
all examination and testimonials and 
also reprints if any of their research 
papers and one copy should be rou ed 
through their employer 

(3) Candidates if called for interview, 
will have to appear betore the Selection 
Committee at ihetr own expense 

(4) Incomplete applications, cr those 
received late or on plain papers or those 
not auompameti b> a Postal Older oj 
J?v 7 50 iw// not be considered 

The application forms should reach 
on or before 27-3-1972 

K A Amin 
University Registrar 

M S University of Baroda, 
Baroda 18th February, 1972. 


UNIVERSITY OF D5JLI1I 

Applications arc mviiei forthc follow¬ 
ing posts 

S No —Department- Designation of 
the posts 

1. University Medical College—One 
Professor in Physiology 

O.ie Reader in Bio-Chemistiy 

2. Faculty of Science—One Reader 
in History of Science & Scientific Me¬ 
thods 

3 Business Management & Indust¬ 
rial Administration—Three Lecturers 

4. Arabic and Persian—Ore tempo- 
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rary Lecturer m Persian. 

5. Modern European Languages— 
One Lecturer in German. 

6 Anthropology—One temporary 

Lecturer (Likely upto 30th Nov.. 72). 

7. Faculty or Music and Fine Arts— 
One Lecturer in Karnatak Music. 

8. Botany—One Research Associate 
(CAS). 

9 Chemistry—Two Junior Research 
Fellows (CAS). 

10. Sociology—One Senior Research 
Fellow (CAS). 

11. Mathematics—Lecturer in Ma¬ 
thematical Statistics. 

Tne scales of pay of the posts are:— 

1. Professor—Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 

1600. 

2. Reader—Rs. 700*50-1250. 

3. Lecturer & Research Associate— 
Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

4 Senior Research Fellow—Rs. 500/- 
p m fixed without allowances. 

5. Junior Research Fellow—Rs. 300/- 
p m fixed without allowances. 

A sum of Rs. 1003 - per annum is 
available to a Research Fellow for con¬ 
tingent expenditure. 

Tne posts carry Dearness. City 
Compensatory and House Rent allow¬ 
ances as admissible according to the 
University rules in force from tuns to 
time In the case of posts in the Uni¬ 
versity Medical College non-practising 
allowances for those who have medi¬ 
cal qualifications is also admissible— 
Rs 500/- p m for Professor and Rs 
400/- p.m for Reader 

I GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 

(a) For Professor in Physiology 

A medical qualification registrable 
with Medical Council of India, a high 
Post-Graduate/Research Degree in the 
subject le. M D./M S /Ph D /M Sc. 
etc. or equivaiant qualifications toge¬ 
ther with a minimum of 5 years teach¬ 
ing experience as Reader/Assistant 
Professor/Lecturer in Medical College 
after obtaining the requisite post-gradu¬ 
ate qualification. 

(b) For Readership in Bio-Chemistry 

A medical Degree registrable with the 
Medical Council of India, a high post¬ 
graduate Degree in the subject i.e. Mi)./' 
M.S./Ph D/D.Sc /M.Sc Or equiva¬ 
lent qualifications together with at 
least three years teaching experience in 
a Medical College as Demonstrator/ 
Tutor/Lecturer after obtaining the re¬ 
quisite post-graduate qualifications 

Note: If a suitable qualified medical 
person is not available, a non-medi¬ 
cal person M.Sc. with Bio-Chemistry as 
a special subject and a Doctorate Deg¬ 
ree with requisite teaching experience 
may be considered for appointment. 

(C) For Readership in History of Science 
and Scientific Methods 

Good academic record with first or 
high second class Master's Degree in 
any one of the Science subjects with a 
Doctor’s Degree or equivalent pub'ah- 


ed work Independgt published work 
(in addition to the published work refer¬ 
red to ab we) with at least five years 
teaching or research experience in Ho- 
n >ars/Post-Gmdu*te classes essential. 

(d) For Lectureships 

Good academic record with a first 
or high second class Master's Degree 
or an equivalent Degree of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

(c) For Research Associateship la Ro¬ 
lan/ (Advanced Centre) 

The candidate should have a good 
academic record with a first or nigh 
second class Master's Degree in Botany 
followed by Doctorate Degree or equi¬ 
valent published work. 

(f) For Junior Research Fetkmships In 
Chemistr/ (Ad a need Centre) 

First class Master's Degree (Speciali¬ 
zation in Organic Chemistry) and 
evidence of aptitude for research work in 
Natural Product Chemistry. 

(g) For Senior Research Fellowship in 
Sociologi (Advanced Centre) 

A Dxtorate Degree in Sociology or 
Social Anthropology, or equivalent pub¬ 
lished research work, and aptitude 
tor original and independent research 
Note: Tne fellow* shall on 'manly be 
not user 35 years of age in case of Ju¬ 
nior Fellowship* and 40 years in case 
of Senior Fellowship. The Junior 
Fellow*hips are normtily for a penod 
of three years Tne Senior Fellowship 
and Research Associateship are initially 
tor a period of two years but further 
extension by one year is possible. 

T! SPECIAL DESIRABLE QUALI¬ 
FICATIONS 

1 For Rea4er*hin in Hhtory of Science 
and Scientific Methods 

Candidates mist have specidizedm 
teaching or research of History of 
Sciences and S.'tcntifi; Methods, and 
should be capable of teaching the sub¬ 
jects n Honours and Post-Graduate 
classes, and also be able to guide re¬ 
search 

2 For Lecture sh ips In Business Manage¬ 
ment and Industrial Administration 

(a) For first post 

Specialisation in Management Ac¬ 
counting and also familiarity with case 
method of discuision 

(b) For Second post 

Specialisation in Financial Manage- 
raent/Economic measurement In Busi¬ 
ness decisions and alio familiarity with 
case method of djscu.ston f 

(c) For Third post^.~— 

S? ‘ . ' V 

Specialisation lit Material, Manage¬ 
ment or Prsfcoctibn MaaagMwt and 

» i 


also familiarity with case method of 
discussion. 

Teaching experience in the post¬ 
graduate course in Management and/ 
or special training in any advanced 
management Programme in India or 
abroad » desirable for aU the three 
posts 

3 For le ctu res h ip In German 

Teaching experience and training in 
Modern Method of teaching foreign 
language is desirable 

4 For temporary Lectureship la A Has- 
pofegy 

Specialisation jn Pre-festoric Ar¬ 
chaeology and Material Cultnre. 

5 For Lect u re shi p la Karnatak Musk 

1 Experience of teaching of Degree 
classes for about two years 

2 Evidence of published work 

3 Working knowledge of three of the 
language* mentioned bcDw - - 

English. Tel gu, Tamd, Malayalam. 
K armada 

6 For Research Associateship la Botany 

Kiowlege ot Plant Morphology and 
fmbryoligy ivwnual. experimental stu¬ 
dies. and kn >w ledge of hist ochtmic.il 
techniques and ullra-stru.iurc desira¬ 
ble 

? for Lectureship in Mathematical 
Statistics 

Doctoral work on ,» topic related ip 
Mathematical Stamins or published 
research papers of mcru and teaching 
expc'iePve 

Applications for Scmoi and Junior 
Fellowship* on plain paper going de¬ 
tail* ot age, academe qualifications, ex¬ 
perience of teaching, research and pub¬ 
lication eic. should be smi to the Heads 
of the Departments of Chemistrv and 
Sociology respectively, diicct 

The prescribed application form for 
the other posts can be tad from the 
Registrar Office (Room No 9) cither 
personally or by s ndir.g a self-addrest¬ 
ed envelope and stamps worth Rs. 

I 35 poise to cover postage 

Applications alongwith the attested 
copies of Degrees and other Certificates 
etc should reach the undersigned not 
later than the 20th Marth, 1972. 

Note It wifi be open to the Univer¬ 
sity to consider the names of suitable 
candidates who may not have applied 
Relaxation of any of the qualifications 
may be made in exceptional cases in 
respect of all posts on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Selection Committee. 

2 Candidates called for interview for 
the posts of Professor, Readers, Lec¬ 
turers and Research Associate will be 
paid travelling allowances as per rules 

3 Canvassing m any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate wifi disqualify. 

(K.P. GOV1L) 
Registrar. 
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Distinguish d guests und alumni arriving 
at the mango-grove Joi the Golden Jubi- 
Ue celebrations of die Vtsva-Bluirati 
Dec . 24, 1971 



Ptaxer lu Id during die Polish- f'esti-ui. 
to commemorate tin “ Initiation" \faltw- 
shi Dehendramth / agure the Poet s 
tat hot , to Brahmo-ilhai mo ' December 
23 1971 



Dr S udluran;an Das , a fen met Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Cowl and a 
distinguished alumnus, being web anted 
at the Seventieth Ami i\i ruin cchbra- 
tion of the Brahamnt hat \'u shi am 

December 23. 1971 


VISVA BHARATI CELEBRATES GOLDEN JUBILEE 

(Article appears on pages 12 and 13) 
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Let there be music 
and unrestrained joy. 
Thrill to the rhythm 
of my Boeings ... 
as they fly you m swift, 
soft-cushioned luxury , 
while graceful maidens 
watch over you . 
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University of 
Rajasthan 

Advertisement No. 2/72 

Application are lmitcd through 
proper channel in case of those already 
in employment) 5-0 as to reach this office 
on or before 20th April 1972 in the 
prescribed form available from the 
Registrar’s Office on pre-paymem of Rs. 
4/- (Rs 2 * extra if required by post) 
for the undremenuoned F°sts — 

1. professor -Economics-1 and His¬ 
tory-1 to the grade of Rs. 1100-50-1300*- 
6C-16C0. Qualifications -( 1 ) A first or 
second class Master’s degree of an 
Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University in 
the subject concerned In) Either a 
research degree of a doctorate standard 
or published work of a high standard - 
and (ui) Ten years’ experience of teach¬ 
ing at a Univenty or College, or ten 
years' postdoctoral research experience 
and considerable independent published 
research work and some experience of 
guiding research Desirable : Economics— 
Preference will be given to those who 
have formal training and or research 
specialisation m Mathematical Econo¬ 
mics and,or Econometrics and the 
application of modern quantitative 
techniques in economic analysis and 
policy making History—Historical 
scholarship of high order with special 
know'edge of modern India and con¬ 
temporary History 

2, Readers. — Economics* 1 and Statis¬ 
tics-! in the grade of Rs 700-50-1250 
Qualifications *(0 A first or ccond 
class Master's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subject con¬ 
cerned (it) Either a research degree of a 
doctorate s r andard or published work 
of a high standard, and (m) Five years’ 
experience of teaching at a University 
or a Callegs or five years* post-doctoral 
research experience and independent 
published rcseach work and some exper¬ 
ience of guiding research Desirable: 
Economics—Preference will be given to 
those who have formal training and'or 
research specialisation in Mathematical 
Economics and/ orEconometnes and the 
appheaston of modern quantitative 
techniques in economic analysts and 
policy making. Statics—A good train¬ 
ing in probability and statistical infer¬ 
ence with experience of statistical appli¬ 
cations in some area or areas 


3. Reader In Business Administration— 
1 m the grade of Rs. 700-50-1250 
Qualifications —( 1 ) A first or second 
cia?s M Cbm. d.gree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subject 
concerned (it) Either a research degree 
of a doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard, and (in) Five 
years' experience of teaching at a Uni¬ 


versity *>r a College or five years’ post¬ 
doctoral research experience and inde¬ 
pendent published work, and some 
experience of guiding research. 
Desirable (■) Specialisation in produc¬ 
tion Management/Financial Manage¬ 
ment'Human Area/Managerial Econo¬ 
mic* Marketing Management (n) Ex¬ 
perience of teaching MBA. Classes or 
Diploma course* of an equivalent 
nature and acquaintance with the case 
Method of teaching 

Note (0 Subject concerned means 
Busings Administration ( 11 ) A can¬ 
didate holding a general M Com 
degree will be de;med to posses Ihe 
M Com degree in the subject con¬ 
cerned provided he hud olftred at 
his M Com Exomina’ion majorny of 
Tapers of the subject prescribed for the 
M Com Examination of the University 
m that subject (ml 4 candidate holding 
the M B A degree will be deemed to 
possess the M Com degree in th<* subjet 
concerned tor the Department of Busi¬ 
ness Administration pros ivied he had 
ecrlier obtained a Bachelor’s Mastir's 
degree in Commerce or Economics (iv) 
Teachers holding M Com. dvgree or 
MA (Economics) ingrec with B Com 
and in permanent cnploynunt (which 
term includes those w 01 king on proba¬ 
tion) of the University on 2M-9-l9*’o 
w ill be deemed to possess the M < om 
degree in the subject concerned (v) 
Subject to fulfilment of the other re¬ 
quirements. a c.md’d~ie holding a First 
tr a Second c'ass M B A dtgre-c or one 
holding a post-graduate Diploma in 
Business Industrial Manrgcmcm recog¬ 
nised for the purpose will be deemed 
qualified to teach MBA & Diploma 
in Business, Industrial Man.ig. me nt 
classes 

4. Lecturers —Htstorv-I, Bmany-2. 
Chemist rv-1 and Mathematic*-2 in 
the grade of Rs 400 40-800-50-9*0, 
Qualification —A first class Master’s 
degree in the subject concerned or in 
allied discipline of an Indian or foregn 
University, or a second class Master’s 
degree with at leas! three years experi¬ 
ence of teaching degree classes or 
accredited research experience of at- 
Icast threr* years (Preferably a research 
degree Desirable * History—E) Speci¬ 
alisation m Ancient Indian His’ory. 
Culture and Archaeology (it) framing 
and experience of work m Archaeology 
including field archaeology. Mathe¬ 
matics-Specialisation in <aj Topology 
runctonal Ana'ysis'Moderr A’gcbra 
(b)F,uid Mechanics'Ofcrat io ns Research 
/Statistics. 

5. Lecturer in Business Administra¬ 
tion—1 in th- grade of Rs. 400-400-800- 
50-950 QualiMarion A first clas< 
M.Com. degree of an Indian or foreign 
University m the subject concerned, or 
a second class M.Com degree in the 
subject concerned with at least three 
years’ experience of teaching degree 
classes or accredited research experi¬ 
ence of at least three yean (Preferably 
a research degree). Desirable: ^Special¬ 
isation m Production Management/ 
Financial Management /Human Area' 


Manugenal Economics ( 11 ) Experience 
of teaching M.B.A. classes or Diploma 
courses ot an equivalent nature and 
scqutanianoc with the case Method of 
teaching. 

Ateta-Subiect concerned means Business 
Administration (n) A candidate holding 
a geneia* M.Com. degree will be deemed 
to possess the M.Com. deg tec m tne 
subject concerned provided he luid 
offered at his M.C’jm. Examination 
majority of papei s of the subject pres¬ 
ented for the M.Com. Examination of 
this university m that subject (mj A 
candidate holding ’he M.B.A. degree 
will be deemed to posse vs (tie M.Com. 
degree in the subject concerned tor me 
Department of Bus. ness Administration 
provided he had earner obtained a 
Bachelor’s, Mostci’s degtec m Com- 
nwree 01 Economics, uvi hubjcii iu 
fulfilment of the other icqunvmenis. 
a candidate holding a First or Second 
class M.B A. degree or one holding a 
posi-giaduatc Diploma in Bus, u*.vs/ 
Industrial Management recognised lor 
tiu purpose win tv* uvented quuim.d to 
teach M.B A. and l)ip«om.i m ouMitcsy 
Indusir al Management uasscs. 

Ability to tcai,h m Hindi would be 
art uuuitnmai quaiiiica.ioii. ix.kho 
P rovident t und. D and other 
allowances will be adniresihre as p t r 
L nivu&tiy ruics forinc post ot pio- 
hssoi it will be open to the L nivvisiiv 
to consider the names of suitab t candi¬ 
dates who mas not have applied Con- 
\.tv>ing in any lorm will be a dtqua,i- 
htd’ion. tandiduicv will te called tor 
muiv.cw at their own c\p.n>e. App-i- 
caiion received alter 20m April, 1971 
wn 1 not b: enter nu .cd I hose candi¬ 
dates who have appued lor die post of 
Reader m laonoinio ai,d lcctu.cr in 
liu^ncss Admmisiration in response to 
our previous ajvcruv-iiuir dur.ng the 
year 197] i.ecd not appo agon but tlrey 
may send on plain paper a starenicn 
ot additional quunlu^iuoivt « any 
acquired since 

L P. Vaish 

Off. Regisirai 
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Opinions expressed in the arti¬ 
cles and reviews are individual 
. and do not necessarily reflect 
the policies of the IUB, 


Editor : W. D. Miranshah 


Though the Education Commission (1964-66) did not devote 
more than one paragraph to the concept of an autonomous 
college, this is one of those ideas which have been regarded with 
considerable fascination but scant conviction since the Report 
was published. Every now and then, indeed whenever people are 
at the end of the tether as far as the ills of university education 
are concerned, they refer to this recommendation as the solvent 
of all ills. In actual practice, however, nothing has been done 
so far. 


Some 3-4 years ago, the UGC appointed a committee to 
work out the details of this proposal. These details were 
circulated to universities and they were told to invite proposals 
from colleges asking for autonomous status. Whether the 
colleges lacked the initiative or the universities did nothing to 
encourage it—and may have done something to curb it—in actual 
effect, not a single proposal was made in response to that 
circular. As somebody put it once, “autonomy is earned, not 
given." Evidently none of the colleges in India seemed to be ready 
for it. 


In this context, the decision taken by the Bihar Government 
to confer the autonomous status on the Birla Institute of 
Technology, Mesra (Ranchi), blazes a new trail. The proposals 
circulated by the UGC were much more cautious than those 
incorporated in the Ordinance now. According to the Ordinance, 
the only connection between the Institute and the Ranchi 
University will be that in the degrees awarded to students the 
name of both the institutions would appear. For the rest, the 
Institute of Technology would be completely autonomous : it will 
lay down its own courses, conduct its own examinations and 
manage everything with regard to conditions of admission, 
standards of assessment and such other matters. These are far- 
reaching proposals and are likely to establish a precedent which 
several other institutions and universities in the country may 
follow in the next few years. Jtis only to be hoped that the Bill 
now to be^pf^^by the Legislative assembly does not in any 
important® corrtpffrp^e either the daring or ther breadth of the 
reformtyja^eady introdubw- —Amrik Singh 



Problems of Agricultural Universities 

[ From our Correspondent ] 


“...While establishing new departments end faculties, it has to be made sure that it will be possible to 
mcintcin proper standards for which various resources, including human talents will be necessary. It is, there¬ 
fore prudent for vs to take stock of the situation as we move along. One way to achieve this is through setting 
up of Accreditation Body. This wilt iielp to even out inter institutional \ariability in standards which obtains 
today even in the case of agricultural universities. Su:h evaluation has a special significance in the case of 
service-oriented institutes like agricultural universities which have a specific role to play in determining the 
pace of agricultural de\elopment as present asd its direction in future. I feel the Association of Agricultural 
Universities should assume the role of an Accreditation Body and thus help to raise the standard of education 
in appropriate manner:* Shri A. P. Shinde, Union Minister of State for Agriculture, in his address to the 
Third Convention of the Association of Indian Agricultural Universities at Bangalore on March 25, 1972. 


Perhaps no other development 
in the* university world in recent 
years has been so significant in its 
imp ret as the establishment of 
agricultural universities in India. 
Hie first such university was 
established in I960 at Patrtnagar 
(U.P.). Since then their number 
lies increased to 17, excluding the 
Indian Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute, New Delhi, which has the 
status of a‘deemed to be a uni¬ 
versity’. During ih!s decade or 
so that these have been in exist* 
cnce, the agricultural universities 
have amply lived up to the expect¬ 
ations frem them. The remark¬ 
able growth m agricultural pro¬ 
duction in the last decade owes a 
good deal to their pioneering 
work. A lew ether adven¬ 
titious factors have helped 
no dcubt but the contribution cf 
these universities is undeniably 
important. 

New that quite a few of these 
universities have come of age and 
the rest arc moving in that dircc 
tion, certain problems of consoli¬ 
dation, development, organisation 
etc., are now assuming greater 
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end greater importance. This 
was ev ident at the discussions that 
took place at the Third Conven¬ 
tion of Agricultural Universities 
which met at Bangalore from 
March 22-25, 1972. What domi¬ 
nated the discussions however 
was not the problems of manage¬ 
ment and organisation so much 


NOTE BOOK 


as the recommendations made 
by the Interim Report of the 
National Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture which was appointed some* 
time ago. The said Commission 
has yet to submit its full report 
but meanwhile it has submitted 
ns Interim Report 

There is something puzzling 
about the interim recommendations. 
The single most important princi¬ 
ple of organisation in respect of 
the agricultural universities was the 


integral unity of teaching, re¬ 
search and extension. This is 
the principle on the basis of which 
the Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities of the USA did some 
very remarkable work in the last 
century. When the establishment 
cf agricultural universities was 
mooted in the late fifties, more 
than one Indo-American teams 
went into the question and work¬ 
ed out the pattern on the basis 
of which the Indian agricultural 
universities were established. 
This integrated approach was 
rdopted as the sheet anchor <f 
lh,s new venture and the results m 

the Punjab have been spectacular¬ 
ly successful. Its Chief Minister at 
that time wits Partap Singh Kuiron. 
He himself was a product of this 
system, having been educated at 
the University of Michigan (USA). 
When the Agricultural University, 
Ludhiana, came to be established 
he transferred all Research Sta¬ 
tions to the said University. At 
the same time he demarcated the 
functions between the University 
and the State Department of 
. Agriculture very dearly. Since 

FOUR 



BIRLA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, MESRA 
IS NOW AUTONOMOUS! 


then the agricultural universities 
which came to be established in 
other parts of the country have 
also sought to organise themselves 
on the principle. While some 
States have accepted th«* principle 
readily, others have been slow 
and halting about it. In no State 
however was this principle disput¬ 
ed, There was argument only 
about how quick or how slow the 
State was in transferring research 
and extension responsibility to 
the universities. 

The Interim Report of the 
National Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture has recommended a complete¬ 
ly different pattern. The Asso¬ 
ciation of the Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities felt greatly exercised over 
this attempt to negate a great part 
of what had been done in the de¬ 
cade of sixties. On this subject 
it passed a clear and unambiguously 
worded resolution, the text of 
which can be seen here : J. 


On the I Oth of March, 1972 Sbri 
B K. Barooah, Governor of Bihar, 
and the Chancellor ofl Ranchi 
University, issued an Ordinance 
and amended the Ranchi Univers¬ 
ity Act so as to confer autonomous 
status on the Birla Institute of 

Technology, Mesra (Ranchi). Ac¬ 
cording to the Ordinance, the said 
college has ceased to be an affiliat¬ 
ed college of the Ranchi University 
and the decisions of the Senate, 
the Syndicate, the Academic Coun¬ 
cil, the Finance Committee, or 
any other authority of the Univers¬ 
ity, will not be applicable to the 
said college any longer. Nor will 
the provisions of the statutes, ord¬ 
inances and rules and regulations 
made by the University be applic¬ 
able to the Birla Institute. How¬ 


ever. the insignia of Ranchi Uni 
veisity as well as of the Birla In¬ 
stitute of Technol ogy will jointly 
appear on the degrees, diploma, 
certificates, and other academic, 
distinctions confined. • 

*■ -p 

According to another clause of 
the Ordinance, the powers to make 
rules to carry out the administra¬ 
tion and regulate the activity of 
the Institute have been vested in 
the Chancellor of the Randu 
University. 

« > 

It is hoped that within the next 
few weeks a Bill incorporating the 
provisions of this Ordinance will 
be presented to the Bihar Assembly 
and passed. 


**The general consensus was that, if accepted in the present form the report would be a virtual negation of some of the 
essential tenets on which the concept of Agricultural University was developed and fostered in this country during past one 
decade. On a number of points, the report is not in conformity with some of the basic recommendations made by earlier 
commissions and committees on the subject such as Indo-Amerkan Teams and National Education Commissions etc*, and the 
policy resolutions of the Government of India and the State Governments based on these recommendatons. 

“While some of the points raised during the course of discussions could be accommodated by appropriate rewording off 
some of the paragraphs, a number of others will have to be substanttlly changed. The house, therefore, was of the opinion 
that a number of the recommendations made in the report need reconsideration, clarification and modification. 

“The house felt that, as far as education and research functions were concerned, there had been hardly any ambiguity 
or confusion between the functions of the State Governments and the Agricultural Universities except that in a few States 
there had been slow progress in transferring the state-wide research functions to the Agricultural Universities. In the case 
of extension functions, however, there had been a certain degree of overlapping between the programmes undertaken by the 
Agricultural Universities and the Government Departments in certain states. This alone needed to be clarified. But with 
the introduction of different categories of research “fundamentals”, '‘applied 1 ’ and ‘'adaptive” etc., in the CiuMussiotTs 
report and in view of the recommendation to entrust the responsibility of adaptive research to the State Departments, the 
problems of overlapping and duplication would create difficulties, hitherto unknown, in the area of research also. In addition 
this would lead to unwarranted practical and financial burdens. . 

“Farther, the feeling was that the recommendations of the Commission were likely to reopen some of the already settled 
issues and put into jeopardy the entire concept on which the Agricultural Universities had been established and put the 
clock back. It might be indicated that this concept institutionalised in the form of Agricultural Universities had been found 
to be most suited to Indian Agricultural conditions and has had the measure of success in a short period of one decade of the 
magnitude that had no parallel in the history of the world. To disturb this set up at this stage, when most of the new 
Agricultural Universities were still in the formative stage would definitely impede the process of development, besides 
skewing the future development of the older agricultural universities.” 
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British Team visits 
Punjab University 

A team of Inter University 
Council of United Kingdom, con¬ 
sisting of Sir Norman Alexander, 
Educational Adviser to the Over¬ 
seas Development Administration 
of the U.K. Government and Mr. 
C.R.O. Jones, Head of the Univers¬ 
ity and Technical Education 
Department of U.K. visited the 
Panjab University, alongwith Mr. 
SE. Hodgson, Representative of 
the British Council in India, on 
January 6 and 7. 

The visit was sponsored by the 
University Grants Commission 
under a scheme of the IUC for 
Indo-UK collaboration in higher 
education. 

The team met various Heads of 
University departments, and dis¬ 
cussed the possibility of collabora¬ 
tion in programmes relating to 
higher education. 

Sir Norman Alexender stressed 
the need for increasing exchange 
programmes of young scientists, 
technicians, educationists and scho¬ 
lars between the two countries. 
Mr. Jones said that the link bet¬ 
ween the U.G.G and the British 
Universities should cover a wider 
range of subjects, while Mr. 
Hodgson observed that the Council 


desired to do more through the 
University Grants Commfe4on, in 
helping education improvement in 
India. 

Seminar on Religious Studies 

Inaugurating a seminar on Re¬ 
ligious Studies organised by the 
Department of Guru Nanak Sikh 
Studies on 8th and 9th January, 
1972, Mr. Suraj Bhan, Vice- 
Chancellor, urged universities to 
engage themselves in an unbiased 
study of various religions. What 
harmed the national interest was 
bigorry, dogmatism and narrow¬ 
ness and not the study of the 
genuine and nobler aspects of 
religion. It was these postulates 
which our academicians should 
highlight and interpret. He thought 
that a study of the mataphysical 
aspects of Religion, as also great 
philosophical systems which had 
deepened the religious thought, 
would be Very desirable at various 
universities. At present, these 
were being studied as aspects of 
other disciplines. There was need 
that all such aspects be studied 
not in isolation but as part of a 
vast whole. 

Those who participated in the 
seminar included Dr. G.L. Baksht, 
Dr. Bhai Jodh Singh. Professor 
Abdul Majid Khan, Professor 
A.C. Bancrjee and Dr. V. C, 
Pandey. 


ANNUAL CONVOCATION 

Dr. P, B. Gajendragadkar. 
former Chief Justice of India, and 
Chairman, Law Commission, 
while addressing the XXTV Annual 
Convocation of the University on 
February 5, called upon young 

men and women to realise that the 
tide of notionalism was at its 
height, and that the enthusiam. 
self-confidence and th; spirit of 
sacrifice which had won the reoent 
war with Pakistan must be harnes¬ 
sed to bring about an egalitarian 
society in the country 

He urged universities to be 
seriously involved in the socio¬ 
economic objectives of the nation. 
The university community should 
take a leading role in creating an 
atmosphere for a new social order 
by incessant propaganda and 
persuasion so that society as a 
whole accepted the national 
approach. 

Dr G S Pathak, Vice-President 
of India, also the Chancellor of 
the University, presided. He con¬ 
ferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws (Honoris Causa) on Mr. 
B.N. Chakravarty, Governor of 
Haryana, “in recognition of his 
valuable services in the field of 
administration and international 
relations.** 

The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Suraj Bhan, conferred degrees on 
other candidates, a number of post¬ 
graduate and honour school deg¬ 
rees in all being 480. 



At Punjab University Feb. 5 Chancellor G. $■ Pathak ia seen conferring 
LLJ>. (Honoris Causa) on Governor B. N . Chakravartl. 
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The President 
Visits Pantnagar 

The President was happy to 
note during his visit here that he 
was the first Chancellor of the 
Uni-versity. “Pandit Pant's dream 
has come true.** He congratulated 
them for their dedicated service in 
making it a “nmgnificient institu¬ 
tion.” 

He said that the university had 
not only introduced relevant edu¬ 
cational reforms but had also 
made subsantial contribution in 
the area of agricultural research 
through its role as an important 
partner in the All India Crop 
Improvement Programmes of the 

I. C. A. R. 


CAMPUS 

NEWS 


The President referred to his 
book, “Jobs for Our Millions.** 
Thetraged> of rural unemploy¬ 
ment was too great to be ignored 
and the tendency to flee to the 
urban areas must be arrested. 

The President wanted that sui¬ 
table areas of one to two thousand 
acres of land be selected in states 
which were cultivable. These 
lands should be distributed to the 
unemployed. He felt that until the 
time the first crop was raised, the 
Govt, should take the responsibil¬ 
ity of paying them wages, including 
housing, schools and hospitals. 

a 

Change of Name 

Pudding by any other name 
will still he pudding. So, when 
the U. P. Agricultural University 


of Pantnagar decided to alter its 
name to the more idealistic Govird 
Ballabh Pant Udiversity of Agric¬ 
ulture and Technology, its essential 
imporianc as a forword-looking 
institute of agricultural researh 
remained as high as before. 

The V. C*S Report 

The Vice-Chancel'or, Dr. D. P. 
Singh, during the pressentation of 
the University Programmes Report 
for 1971-72, generally reviewed 
the acfivitcs of his university dur¬ 
ing the year. As before, he 
recalled : “The university contin¬ 
ued to play a leading role in bring¬ 
ing about the transformation of 
agriculture.” Part of this transform¬ 
ation was visible from the all¬ 
round succeess of research, resident 
instruction, extension, extension 
education and dev el opment of the 
University farm as part of the int¬ 
egrated agricultural development 
of the Tarai area. Unfortunately, 
only a small fraction of the poten¬ 
tial of this enormous state of 
Uttar Pradesh was tapped; wheat 
and Paddy, for instance, were 
about half of that produced in 
Panjab and Haryana. So was the 
rate of growth of agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity since the days of the 
Green Revolution. 

Derision of the U.P. Government 
Dr. Singh reported the happy 
decision of the U. P. State Govt, 
that six campuses would be estab¬ 
lished as part of three agricultural 
universities, inculding his own, to 
meet the diversity of its agricultur¬ 
al needs. According to this prop¬ 
osal, separate area in each campus 
will be assigned for research and 
extension education programmes 
as a first step towards eliminating 
the problems arising from the sin¬ 


gle campus. Abo, two Boards of 
Management for the U. P. Instit¬ 
ute of Agricultural Sciences, Kan¬ 
pur, and the college of Veterinary 
Sciences and Animal Husbandry, 
Mathura, have been set up. 

A HID Campos, too 

The idea of establishing a 
campus in the hill areas is obvious¬ 
ly uppermost in the minds of the 
planners. It is likely to cut down 
the time required for achieving 
results of reseaith to about half-in 
the case of wheat, by having even 
a second crop in the same year. 
The proposed hill campus will 
concentrate on hill agriculture, 
including winter wheat, sugarbeet 
and vegetable seeds, medicinal 
herbs** forestry, fruits and livestock 
dcvelpdmenl, 

Unttmhy Ex p e rim e n t Station 

Purposeful and production- 
oriented research made possible by 
inter-disciplinary and international 
research cooperation resulted in 
better teaching and extension. A 
total of 585 experiments were con¬ 
ducted during 1971—there were 
571 in 1970 and 492 in 1969. 
These research programmes cover¬ 
ed all important crops of the area 
like wheat, rice, maize, triticale, 
sugarcane, etc., and the engineer¬ 
ing and technology fields relating 
to water resource engineering, 
water use and management, etc. 

Diversification of Research 

Assuming that the wheat pro¬ 
duction might be higher than its 
demand, the research programme 
of the university was substantially 
expanded to such crops as Sun¬ 
flower and Jute. 
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<A W«dd'€emplM Bank 

The university with its exten¬ 
sive land, water and other facilities 
is in the happy position of estab¬ 
lishing this Bank. 

During the last year 3,400 
lines of soybean were obtained by 
the USAID and the University of 
Illinois. Several hundred other 
new cultures and varieties of 
wheat were obtained from 
CIMMYT, IRRI, and research 
institutions in Canada. Australia, 
Poland, Hungary, Middle-East and 
USA. 

This diversification is likely to 
reduce the appearance of diseases 
and pests. 

Food Science and Technology 

This centre will tackle the uti¬ 
lization problem of new crops 
like soybean, and find uses for 
surplus in existing crop like maize 
and wheat. Set up with the help 
of a grant of Rs. 40 lakhs from 
the USAID and the Department 
of Food, it is likely to become one 
of the best centres in the country. 

Milk for Mflftws 

When Dr. Singh said : “The 
■Green Revolution shou d pave the 
way for the the White Revolution,” 
he meant milk products. The 
Tarai and hill areas seem to offer 
awfully good prospects for a milk- 
foT-millions, project. The emergence 
of soybean as a source of very 
cheap milk, almost one fourth in 
price compared to milk, would 
also supplement this programme. 
A research project on breeds like 
Jersey, Homines Frisians, Red 
Dane and Brown Swiss is being 
tackled for immediate implemen¬ 
tation. □ 


ffrst How (left to Right} 
Dr. Harcharen Singh 
Mr A. S Udean 
Dr. 0. S. Btndra 

Second Row 
Mr 6. S. Mavl 
Mr. P. B. Basok 


Udaipur 

THE AGRICULTURAL UNI¬ 
VERSITY MOVES TO THE 
FIELDS 

The latest trend in agricultural 
education is the movement of its 
instruction away from the four 
walls of the university into the 
wide open countryside. The Ex¬ 
tension Directorate of the Univers¬ 
ity of Udaipur is trying this bold 
new experiment, and its agricul¬ 
tural scientists have been busy . 
helping the farmer practical!) m i 
his fields. 

A National Exhibition was or¬ 
ganised on 16th March to initiate 
the fattrer into the mainstream 
of agricultural education. Some 
600 farmers were taught the new 
line of action for growing wheat 
in the villages of Nandshcma, Se- 
mtal and Burgaon, situated m 
the inaccesible mountain ranges of 
Aravah. 

Students and the staff of the 
Planning Forum of the University 
apprised about 500 farmers of 
their various projects in order to 
stimulate their interest in the new 
ways of agriculture. A contest 
attracted 150 exhibits submitted 
by 55 farmeis, and the winners 

i 

were presented with Agricultural 
implements on behalf of the Plan-* 1 
ning Forum, _ G 


FIVE PAU 
SCIENTISTS 
SHARE R-DAY ST- 
INVENTION 
AWARDS i 

RANDHAWA 
INAUGURATES 
NEW BUILDINGS 

In his inaugural address, while 
he performed the opening rerem- 
orcy of the new 23-lakh building 
to house the College of Basic 
Sciences & Humaniiics, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr M. S Randhawa, 
observed “The basic sciences 
have played a vital role in agricul¬ 
ture, as they pr, \ ide the founda¬ 
tion for farm knowledge"’ He 
considered the university respons¬ 
ible for traning its students in 
such a way as to make them com¬ 
petent to carry out all practical 
farm operations. The building, 
covering some 62,014 sq ft of base 
area, will house the college of Basic 
Sciences and Humanities establish¬ 
ed m 1965. 

Dean A. S Kalhan condsider- 
ed the day as histone in the 
life of the University. Recalling 
the words of the l.C.A.R. experts 
team, he said . “The P. A. U. 
is the only farm university in 
the country which has best realised 
the importance of teaching and 
basic sciences for promoting agri¬ 
culture.*’ 

c 

□ . , D D 

EIGHT 
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Dr O. S. Bindra, Professor 
and Head, Department of Zoology- 
Entomology, Dr Harcharan Singh, 
Associate Professor of Entomology, 
Mr G. S. Mavi and Mr Amar 
Singh Udean have been awarded 
Certifcates of Merit for invent¬ 
ing a gram treating machine. 

The machine costs Rs. 200. 

The recommended insecticide 
for the treatment is Malathion 
which is effective against all 
storage pests including khapra 
and is safe to handle. Its 
residues also decrease in due course 
to make foodgrains fit for 
human consumption and get furth¬ 
er reduced in the process of 
chapati making and do not accum¬ 
ulate in the body. 

Mr P. B. Basak. Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, got 
the National Prize of the Inven¬ 
tion Promotion Board for develop¬ 
ing an instrument to measure 
iftdial permeability of soils. 

He developed this apparatus 
in collaboration with Dr M. 
Ananda Krishnau as part of his 
Masiers work at 1.1. T. Kanpur, 
in 1960. This is the only. appar¬ 
atus for measuring the radial per¬ 
meability. It will help the predic¬ 
tion of yield of water from 

wells. 












SVU: “Meanining of History" 

—A SEMINAR 


The Director of Max Muller 
Bhftvnn of Madras, Dr. Herbert 
Herring, delivered three lectures 
on “Meaning of History, the place 
of cxistialism in modern European 
Philosophry,” from 15th to 17th 
February, as part of the Extension 
Lecture Series on Philosophy. 

The first lecture under this 
series was inaugurated by the Vice- 
Chancellor* Dr. D. Jaganatha 
Reddy on 15th February. He 
said that the aspects elected by 
Dr. Herring would make the mea¬ 
ning of History relevant to students 
of philosophy in its great import¬ 
ance, and that he would deal with 
trends in philosophical thought 
from ancient, medieval and renais¬ 
sance to modern times. He was 
cf opinion that university students 
should be constantly exposed to 
thinkers, workers and teachers 
—specialists m their different fileds 
and hailing from different univer¬ 
sities in the country or from abroad 
—to have an idea of comparative 
concqns of thinking to inspire 
original thinking among them. He 
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emphasised the multiple ways of 
approach to a subject by a grow n« 
up* because it left a deep impress 
on the youth. Dr. Reddy also 
briefly indicated how India's anc¬ 
ient philosophers had contributed 
to the culture and values of this 
country, referring also to the phil¬ 
osophy of Plato, Karl Marx and 
Kant. He felt that the present 
era was marked by progressivism 
and revolution which both would 
be likely to change the existing 
order of things for better or for 
worse. 

Dr. Hemng dealt with recent 
philosophical trends in the West 
and how these were being influen¬ 
ced by modem technology. He 
particularly emphasised the close 
relationship which existed between 
changes of the organic deveopment 
of the human being and the con¬ 
ceptions about man, his mind and 
his soul. 

In the lecture, he dealt with 
the relevance and validity of exis¬ 
tentialism, too. 


Dr, Herbert Herring (Speaking). 
Others in Picture; Dr. O. Jjganatha 
Reddy, V. G, and Dr, (Mrs,) S. 
Chetmakesavan, Prof, of Philosophy 


' Review Committee 

t 

Arrives 

I 

i 

i 

j A Review Committee, headed 
( by Professor B. R. Seshachar, 

, President of the Indian National 
Science Academy at New Delhi, 

1 visited the University on 11th and 
| 12th Feburary. The Committee 
1 met various Heads of Depart¬ 
ment The experts of the Commute 
] were quite helpful both to the fac¬ 
ulty and students in discussing 
problems of mutual interest. 

On the esening of the IIth Febr¬ 
uary, a banquet was arranged for 
1 the review Committee at the resi- 
, dcce of the Vice-Chancellor. This 
was the first review committee ap- 
| piontcd for the umversi y col ege 
* consisting of Professor B. R. 

1 Seshachar, Dr. (Miss) P. S. Chan, 

■ Professor V. S. Huzur Bazaar, 
Professor N. Subba Reddy, 
Prosessor M. L. Dantwala, 
Dr. S. V. Kale, Dr. N. R. 
Ranganatbam, Professor M. M. 
Gandhi, Dr M.S. Rathor, Pro- 
, fessor K S. Desai, pr A. K. Maj- 
umdar. Professor B, M. John, 

i 

! Professor B. S. Ramakrishna, Pro- 

i 

1 fessor M. G. Moraes, Dr. K. N. 
! Sukla, Professor K. Bhattacharya 
and Shri M. K. Ramakrishnan 
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BERHAMPUR- 
The Fourth of March 

Fourth of March was a proud 
day in the life of Berhampurians — 
and the academic Community. 

The President, Dr. V. V. Giri, 
inaugurated new buildings of the 
Berhampur University and address¬ 
ed the fifteenth convocation in a 
most orderly atmosphere—a 
result, due in large measure, 
to a sense of discipline exhibited 
by students. 

The President was caught in a 
moment of fleeting nostalgia. He 
recalled his boyhood days, when 
he was taught by his teacher, Pi. 
Rama Lingam, at the very same 
university. Observed he: “Our 
aims and objectives of those days 
were different from those of 
the present day ’’ He surveyed the 
pre-Partition scene of intense 
nationalism sweeping the country 
and said that the vital gap 
between a handful of the privil- 
edged upper classes and poverty 
stricken masses had to be rapidly 
removed—a task which necessitat¬ 
ed introduction of fundamental 
reform in the Indian society. 

Also present on the occasion 
were Chancellor Sardar Joginder 
Singh and Vice-Chancellor R. P. 
Padhi. 

The day marked the coming 
of age of the university when its 
dream was realised of the inaugu¬ 
ration of its own campus to house 
the university, constructed by the 
State P. W. D. at a cost jof 9 
million rupees—representing sav¬ 
ings from the Block grants, from 


the- U.G.C. and a capital grant 
of one million rupees from the 
State Government. 

The university directly manages 
seven post-graduate departments, 
to which soon will be added an¬ 
other five of chemistry, math¬ 
ematics, economics, English and 
commerce. The university started 
with eleven affiliated colleges, a 
number which has now grown to 
seventeen, with some 8300 students 
on rolls, excluding of course one 
more college which earned its 
affiliation more recently. 

Research and other activities 

The entire teaching staff of all 
existing post-graduate departments 
has been appointed. 

There are sixteen research 
scholars engaged ir a variety of 
investigations under the guidance 
of this senior staff. 

Teachers—some with National 
Distinction 

Some of the teachers of the 
university have gained national 
distinction in their research—Dr. 
H. Pattnaik, the Professor of 
Botany, has been selected by the 
Indo-Czech Fxchange Programme; 
Dr. S. N. Behra, a reader in 
Physics, has been invited to parti¬ 
cipate in a seminar at the Winter 
College, Trieste, Italy: Dr. B. K. 
Pattnaik, a Zoology lecturer, took 
part in an International Confer¬ 
ence on human Ageing at Switzer¬ 
land: and Dr. L. Satpathy, a 
lecturer m Physics, has been in¬ 
vited to speek at the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics at Juteich in West 
German. 

Some Reforms 

The university is also introduc¬ 
ing examination reform as recom¬ 
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mended by the Eduation Commis¬ 
sion (1964-66). It has decided to 
introduce, in the words of Vice- 
Chancellor Padhi, “a system of 
internal assessment to supplement 
evaluation through genc/al public 
examinations.** Forty per cent of 
mirks will be determined on the 
basis of internal assessment spread 
over continuously throughout the 
course of academic studies and 
only 60 percent will be detc .mined 
on the basis of performance in 
public examinations. 

A student Connell, too 

The university has also imple¬ 
mented another equally important 
recommendation, which emulated 
from the G* jendragadkar Com¬ 
mittee on “Governance of Uni¬ 
versities'* by establishing the 
students council that will make 
recommendations to the university 
in all matters pertaining to, or 
affecting, students’ academic work, 
discipline, welfare and suports* 
They want to develop the council 
into a forum for communication 
between the university and its 
students. 

Sports 

The university successfully 
conducted, during 1971, the Inter- 
University Basketball Tournament' 
East Zone; though the university 
was the East Zone Champion 
during the previous year, it has 
been able to be runners up only 
in the finals. 

National Service Scheme 

The university has also intro¬ 
duced the N.C.C. scheme among 
1000 students in ten affiliated 
colleges. 

□ □ □ □ 
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Guru Nanak 
University 

The Vice-Chancellor, S. Bfehan 
Singh Saraundri, today congratu¬ 
lated Ghni Zail Singh, Chief 
Minister, Punjab and his collea¬ 
gues S. Umrao Singh, Education 
Minister, Mr. Hans R j Sharma, 
Finance Minister, for assuming 
their respective offices. 

The Vice-Chance’lor was 
speaking in the meeting of the 
University Senate here. He 
reviewed the functioning of the 
University and its achievements 
during the past one year. 

S. Harhans Sinch, Chief Tus- 
tice of Phni ib and Hiryina High 
Court proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor for doing a 
commendable fob He w^s sport¬ 
ed by Principal B S. Rnhl, Sh. 
G. R. Sethi. S. Umrao Singh and 
Dr. Ram Singh. 

ConrpnlsoTV NCC Training 

On the proposal of Principal 
B. S. Bahl and Mr. G. R- Sethi 
to impart comou’sorv N. C. C 
training to the students of Arts 
Classes, the Vice-Chnnce’lor said 
that he wou’d discuss the proposal 
with the Pridcipals. He sympath¬ 
ised with Private Colleges 
for seeking increased grints-in- 
aid on the pattern of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity and made an appeal to 
the State Government to consider 
their claims. The Vice-Chancellor 
said that there was a difficulty in 
finding out talented persons 
for new Departments. A Study 
Ctentre would be opened at Jullun- 
dur during the next financial 
year, be said. He agreed with the 
opinion expressed in the House 
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that new orientation might b® 
given to the Science Departments 
a nd emphasis should be laid on 
technology. 

The change-over to Punjabi 
language in science subjects was 
desireable and had already been 
allowed but keeping in view the 
operation of Science Scholars 
under vast horizons, English med¬ 
ium could not be neglected. 

Information Centre 1 

He announced that an Infor- | 
mat ion Centre for admissions in j 
foreign countries would be opened J 
and arrangements would be made i 
to impart coaching for the exami- J 
nations of the Union Services 

A Balanced Budget < 

The Senate of the Guru I 
Nanak University approved the 
budget of the University for 
the year 1972-73. The meeting of 

the Senate was presided over by 
S. Bishan Singh Samundri, the 
Vice-Chancetlor, who presented 
the balance budget with an income ; 

of Rupees 1,27.13.S 17 and an ex- j 

penditure of the equal amount for 
the year 1972-73. Under the esti¬ 
mates for the year 1972-73, a pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 1.65 crores has been 
made for the Capital Works. 

New Departments 

Provision has been made 
for the opening of new post- 
gradu -te teaching departments of 
Biology, Phvsics. Punjab School 
of Ecnromics: English: Hindi; 
Punjabi; Linguistics; Mathematics; 
purjabi Language, Literature and 
Culture; end Political Science, 
provision has also been rrr.de for 
starting the Departments of Corres¬ 
pondence courses; the Department 
of Laws (Evening Clascss); the 
Diploma in Library Science; Guru 
Ram Dass School of Planning; 
and Guru Nanak Aft Gallary. 


Sardar Patel 
University 

The-all India Conference on 
“Modern British And American 
Note!—1940-70” 

The university organised a 
rather important conference in 
association with USEFI. Some 40 
scholars from several universities 
presented research papers on 
various aspects of the contempo¬ 
rary novel as part of an overall 
seminar : “Modem British and 
American Novel.” The period 
under review was 1940-70. 

Professor R Mehta, the Vice- 
Chancellor. inaugurated the con¬ 
ference. He explained the signific¬ 
ance of such an event, timed with 
the silver juh’ec celebrations of the 
Universitv Town, and dealt with 
importance, in the context of 
modern literature, of the novel 
urging the various participants to 
augment the academic climate of 
the university. 

Professor R A Daw of the 
Eng’ish Department of the univers¬ 
ity 'and Director of the Confer¬ 
ence) pointed out that no work of 
art was ever made in a vacuum: it 
always grew from the soil which 
it must inevitably reflect. He said * 
“Fiction views life more realisti¬ 
cally, vividly, and closely than 
most other art-forms. After all, we 
are in an age which has made us 
what we arc: and H is hardly 
given to man to escape his times.” 
The significance of contemporary 
literature was much greater than 
the novel of the past, irrespective of 
how great might have been the 
achievements of the novelists of 
the past. We must reckon with the 
novel of our day. 
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GUJARAT-An Indo-GDR Research Project 


Vatidlctay Function 

Or. Sundram of Rqjasthaa 
University and Dr. Raj Kohli of 
Delhi University, joined by Dr. 
Naresh Chandra of Lucknow, 
commended the success of the 
seminar, “whose intellectual and 
critical level is indeed high*’* 

Professor Dave thanked the parti¬ 
cipants for having taken time off 
to come to the university and said: 
“This will inspire us all in 
our academic pursuit/' 

Dr. P, D. Syai, Programme 
Officer of U.S.E.F.I. was the chief 
• of the (administrative) unit of the 
Conference. 

M 

Other events 

Professor Mamibhai Shah. 
Head of the Department, present¬ 
ed the Annual Report. 


The Chancellor-Governor, Mr 
Shriman Narayan inaugurated an 
Indo-GDR joint research project, 
officially described as, “Measure- 
mem of Ionospheric Absorption 
of Radio Waves at different fre¬ 
quencies/' Present on the occasion 
also was the GDR Consul-General, 
Dr. Herbert Fischer. 

The proceedings were chaired 
by Prof. U mash anker Joshi, the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

To facilitate the progress of 
this cooperative research project, 
the German Democratic Republic 
has gifted highly sophisticated 
automatic electronic equipment to 
the University. 

The project, unique m many 
ways for Asia, will be jointly 
directed by Dr. K. M. Kotadia 
(Physics Department) and some 
German Scientists. 


linguistics From June 1972 

The university has decided to 
introduce a two-year post gradu¬ 
ate diploma course in Ling ui sTy -s, 

Refrigeration nnd Air-Condition 
Courses 

These two courses also will 
start from June 1972 in the 
Faculty of Engineering. 

Exciting Programmes Planned For 
Summer Vacations 

It is proposed to organise, 
during the forthcoming summer 
vacations, three mountaineering 
camps for students, a dramatic 
training camp for teachers, and 
six camps of National Service 
Scheme activities, one being exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the orientation 
of Professors-in-Charge of N.S.S. 
Units in colleges. 


SOME IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


□ Punjab Under the British Administration 
The British Administration 

by DR. Y. B MATHUR 

□ Imperial Guptas 

(A detailed History of Gupta Period) 
by SHRI 0. P. SINGH BHATtA 

□ History of India (1707 1857) 

by SHRI O P. SINGH BHATIA 

E? History of India (1857-1918) 

by SHRI O. P. SINGH BHATIA 

□ Europe Since 1789 

by DR. ft. R. SETHt l INDERJEET CHAW LA 

Cl A Map Study of European History 
p A Map Study of British History 

□ A May Study of Indian History 

by R. C. RAW AT 

D Economic Organisation 

fry P. S. DHAM 

u! Some Aspects of Modern Fiction 

by DR RAJ KUMAR 

Q Also available, Delhi University Question 
Papers and Syllabus 


HERE ARE 
SOME BOOKS 
WHICH 
YOU CAN’T DO 
WITHOUT ! 
JUST ASK 
FOR THEM AT 


(Book-seiler9, Publishers A Wholesale Distributors 
of Text Books and N.C.E.R.T. Publications) 

4074-75, Nal Sarak, Delhi 8. Ph, 285987 
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FOCUS 


Books for all 

Rene Maheu (Director General of Unesco) 

For thousands of years the written word and 
for centuries the printed word have played a vital 
role in the preservation and transmission of know¬ 
ledge. They have been man’s most effective ally m 
fashioning his thought and in his conquest of 
freedom. Even if certain cultures have been founded 
on communication by word and gesture these 
cultures can no longer hope to survive or indeed 
develop in the modern world without recourse to the 

written word. 

The book is the most dependable and the most 
convenient instrument of communication ever devised 
by man. With the book the human mind for the 
first time was able to conquer time and then space. 
In the past quarter of a century we have witnessed 
the development of the book as one of the means of 
mass communication and we must not fail to recog¬ 
nize the role and place of the book m the service of 
the new spirit of community that the mass media 
have made possible. 

There exists in the world today a tremendous 
need for reading. So great is this need that for 
large portions of the world’s population one can 
speak of a verimble "book famine”. Yet while the 
technical revolution that has taken place in the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of books has made it 
possible to place on the market an ever-increasing 
number of relatively inexpensive, good quality books, 
the developing countries are suffering from a scarcity 
of books that is becoming more acute as educational 
opportunities grow. 

The developing countries at present produce no 
more than one-fifth of the total number of books 
published in the world, so they must rely on book 
imports from abroad to help meet at least part of 
their needs. In the long run their full requirements 
can only be met by setting up Jheir own national 
publishing industries* 
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It is equally or more important that the book- 
the unparalleled instrument for setting down man's 
wisdom and knowledge—promote individual fulfilment 
and social progress; that it give all persons a chance 
to appreciate the best that the human mind has to 
offer the world over; and that it serve to create a 
better understanding between peoples as a necessary 
step toward a true and lasting peace. 

Even in countries with a thriving publishing 
industry, the book has by no means as yet become 
an integral part of everyone’s life. These countries 
have no problem of getting the book to the reader, 
thanks to their extensive distribution systems and 
outlets. More often than not, the real problm for 
many of then now (though it varies considerably from 
country to country) is how to get the reader to the 
book. This is borne out by the high percentage of 
non-readers revealed by recent surveys. 

Has the time not come for a full re-appraisal of 
the problems of publishing 60 that electronic and 
audio-visual techniques which are exerting a growing 
influence on books may be placed at the service of 
the publishing world 5 Since the book can no longer 
be isolated f rom the other major information media, 
should we not re-examine its role in society? 

These are the kinds of problems the world 
community is invited to ponder during Internationa! 
Book Year, so that solutions may be worked out 
with the help, of course, of public authorities but 
also with that of all types of institutions whether 
they be regional, national or international as well as 
private individuals. 

If International Book Year must be, above all, 
a national effort within each country aimed at mobi¬ 
lizing energies and resources and sparking off concrete 
initiatives, it must also be a vast movement of inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

In view of the immense needs of the developing 
countries, governments and bodies administering 
bilateral or multilateral aid programmes should make 
available to these countries the necessary technical 
and financial assistaoce to promote national book 
production and distribution. 

During International Book Year, a prepond¬ 
erant role will naturally be played by the organiza¬ 
tions grouping the professional members of the book 
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world—such as the authors* publishers* liberarians 
and booksellers who have been closely associated 
with the launching of International Book Year and 
who have further demonstrated their co-operative 
spirit by adopting a common “Charter of the 
Book”. 

But International Book Year is above all the 
concern of the millions of ordinary people for whom 
reading books is part of their daily occupation* or 
a means of personal enlightenment. 


TOPIC 


A Central Ministry for 
Higher Education 

Now that Dr. D. S Kothari, Chairman of University 
Grants Commission, has expressed his desire to 
retire earlier than his period, for reasons best known 
either to him or Central Government* some would 
think that the line of great Chairmen of the U.G.C , 
like Dr. C. D. Deshmukh and Dr. D. S. Kothari, 
would come to an end. Indeed they have been rare 
men of integrity, scholarship and administrative 
talent. 

This opportunity should be taken by the Central 
Government to review the whole position, whether 
a smalt organisation like the present U. G. C * 
patterned after the British model, is good enough for 
a vast country like India where there are nearly a 
100 universities (including the deemed universities, 
lITs and Agricultural universities) 3300 colleges and 
more than 30 lakhs of students. For a small country 
like the U. K., the instrument of the U. G. C. has 
been helpful but we have to think whether we should 
not have a Central Ministry for Higher Education in 
which the U. G C. could be merged to deal with 
the vast problems of the country making Parliament 
directly responsible for problems of manpower and 
Higher Education. 

Secondly, it may be desirable at the same time to 
make higher education completly a central subject by 
necessary amendment to the Constitution* as the 
State Governments are finding it extremely difficult 
today to provide resources for all sectors of education. 


i e. primary* secondary and higher education. If 
they are relieved of the financial and administrative 
burden of higher education* they can devote more 
attention and finances to the ever-expanding sectors 
of primary and secondary education which utterly 
lack physical facilities like buildings, libraries, labo¬ 
ratories, efficient teachers, etc. The States would find 
it easier to deal with the problems of social neces¬ 
sities, i.e. primary and secondary education, and the 
Centre should take the responsibility of national 
requirements of manpower through proper organi¬ 
sation and administration of higher education. It 
will also contribute to our sense of national integra¬ 
tion and establish uniform standards in relation to 
qualified manpower. 

There is a parallel for this in the U.S.S.R. with 
its different Republics comparable with our States. 
In the U.S.S.R., the Ministry of Higher Education 
directs higher education completely in all the 
Republics through bodies responsible for the institu¬ 
tions concerned. They draw up guide-lines for long¬ 
term planning for the development of higher and 
specialised education, and prepare general educa¬ 
tional and methodological material for higher and 
specialised education to assist the Republics in 
training highly qualfied specialises versed in latest 
achievments of Science and Technology. 

The machinery for higher education in a vast 
country like India has to be somewhat on the pattern 
of the U.S S.R. Otherwise, the present disparaties in 
standards of different States and in the liberal grants 
to the Central universities given by the U.G.C. 
and the humbler grants given to the State universities 
both by the U.G.C. and the State Governments, will 
continue. If, ia a State committed to socialism, we 
want to remove disparaties of the type that are occur- 
ing today in the field of higher education, the whole 
subject of higher education has to be centralised. 

The proposed Central Ministry should be charged 
with administration and organisation of higher Educa' 
tion and Research in all fields, including Agriculture, 
Medicine, Engineering and Technology and Science 
and all research instituions for the purpose. 

This is the right time for considering this proposal. 

—K. L. Jbshi 

V* C., Indore 
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Use of Mechanical Aids 
In Examinations 
of Gujarat University 

Shrl J. M. Mehta, Controller of Examinations 

and 

Shrl R. P. Soni, Superintendent IBM Section 

Introductory Remarks 

Some of the problems arising in connection 
with University Examinations and their result can be 
effectively tackled by using mechanical aids. Indeed, 
the use of mechanical aids will not only minimise 
human errors but will also ensure (i) speed, 
(ii) accuracy, (iii) neatness, and (iv) secrecy. 

The Gujarat University has since 1962 been 
employing suitable mechanical aids in its examination 
work. The number of candidates appearing at its 
various examinations was above 70000 (exclusive of 
Matriculation or S SjC. Examinations), and it was 
becoming increasingly difficult year after year to 
tabulate results manually without errors. The time- 
pressure, too, had its effect on checking routines for 
detecting errors. 

The use of unit-record machines was the only 
solution that could cope with the demand for ever- 
increasing numbers and the introduction of the 
system of internal evaluation, and the time available 
for preparing results. The University consulted the 
system advisers of the l.C.T. Ltd., and initially 
hired unit record equipment, viz. Punching and 
Verifying Machines, Sorters, a Reproducer and 
& Tabulator (Accounting Madune) suitable for 
particular jobs in 1962. 

In the initial stages, mechanical aids were 
employed for : (!) Pre-examination jobs, tike 
(a) Preparation of subject wise and centre wise numeri¬ 
cal statements; and (b) Preparation of roll uumber 
of candidates; (2) Post-exainitiation jobs, like tabu¬ 
lation of marks and preparation of result sheets; 
(3) Post-result jobs like mark-sheets and coUegcwise 
copies of the result for each examination; and (4) 
.Various numerical statements regarding percentage of 
results, subjectwise, and centrewise etc. 


For this purpose, it waa found necessary to 
create a separate “data processing'* cell in the 
University office, headed by a Superintendent under 
the Examination Department. The University 
staff was also given elementary training in the use of 
these machines. 

At present, the Gujarat University has nearly 
S5000 students for its March/April examinations; 
for October examinations, the number is compara¬ 
tively smaller. These examinations are held at nearly 
50 centres and all examinations processing work is 
now done on I.B.M. Machines. 

The System In Brief 

The system can be divided into 3 phases 
depending upon the characteristics of data, time 
pressure and secrecy : (I) pre-examtnation jobs like 
candidates* lists, admission cards, subjectwise and 
centrewise statments for centres and examiners, 
statements for press, and printing of question papers; 
(2) post-examination jobs like tubulaiion, collation 
and compilation of results; (3) post-result jobs like 
(i> Preparation of results for publication, determina¬ 
tion of prizes medals, etc (ii) preparation of mark 
statements and pacing certificates. (iii> collegewise 
copies of results for each examination, iv)) statistical 
information of various ijp.-s ; and <v) analysis 

As a first step, it was necessary to redesgin the 
admission, form, which was so designed that all the 
necessary particulars regarding the candidate and his 
college, his subjects etc. could be read at a glance. 

A system of ‘Numerical Code’ for each datum was 
evolved keeping m view the 80 column punch card. 
(The numerical code for each datum has to be filled 
in by the college m the form itself). [ n order to guide 
the college office, a booklet giving numerical codes 
for different examinations and subject-combinations, 
is prepared and supplied to colleges, to be submitted 
to the University at least 8 lo 10 weeks prior to the 
examination. 

When the forms are received, these are carefully 
scrutinised both with respect to examination 
particulars and numerical codes; and the mistakes 
detected are corrected. The forms are then sent to 
the data-processing section. 

Pre»Ex*minatk>o Work 

* r* — / 

In the processing section, the pre-examination 
Cards are punched on the basis of 
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iafonnatJoa therein tod verified on semi-electrical passed on to the Data processing Section, where a 

machines. This creates the deck of CARD-I for deck, called Card-IV, is created with partial ■—ita nt 

each examinaton. Then follows the card sorting on information from the deck of card—1, the order 
automatic machines according to the alpha of candi- being kept collegewise. The data on these internal 
dates-names -examinationwise. The second field to sheets is transferred to appropriate columns in card, 
be sorted is to subjecl-group. the third mode of IV. These are then listed on the accounting machine 

appearance (whether in whole or in part or ATKT or and checked against original entries for error. Cor- 

under any other ordinance); and, finally, examination rections made, the deck is then filed for the post-exa- 

centres are sorted out. Cards are then listed on the minatian phase, 

accounting machine, and lists checked for errors. 

These cards are given numbers, and the following This completes the Pre-examination work for au 
statistical statements and documents are produced on examination. The data Processing Department has 
the accounting machine attached with a reproducing then about one and a-half weeks time before mark- 
punch and summary cards obtained therefrom: (1) sheets of University examinations are recevied. During 
Centre Tabulation, giving various subject-group this time, it engages the machines for creating the 
roH numbers gives a clear picture of the Deck-111 with partial constant information from Card 
number and subjects offered by candidates at different I. These are sorted out seat numberwise and filed, 
centres; (li) Subject-statements give subjectwise 

roll numbers of candidates at all centres and the During the pre-examination phase, the use 

mode of combination of different subjects, so essential ^rd Deck-1 enables the system to be further 

for planning timetables and indicating copies required expanded without any difficulty fer issuing 
of question papers in each subject at various centres; admission cards or Hall Tickets for examinees. These 
(lii) Exempt ion-statements showing roll numbers tickets cover the name spelling of the examinee, 

claiming exemption-subjectwise-a statement which is * 11S °Ptiona1 subject, examination centre, subject 
very important at the last stage when absentees are combination,code, etc. 
to be thoroughly checked as very often examiners, 

despite being instructed, put ‘absent’ against the roll Post-Examfnatton Work 

number of a candidate who has not appeared on University Examination Marks : Final mark- 

account of his claiming exemption in a subject, sheets from the Chairmen Moderators and Examiners 
(iv) Candidates’ Lists : The deck of Card—1, which come in the prescribed pre-printed froms. They arc 
has seat-numbers assigned on it (punched automata instructed to write legibly. These final mark-sheets 
cally on reproducing punch), is passed through the are passed—intact on to the Data Processing Depar- 
accounting machine, and stencils are also cut simul- tment. Exemption lists and absentees shown therein 
taneously. Copies as required, can be cyclostyled. arc thorughly checked. Totals, too, are checkeed by 
The time taken for cutting stencils for examining comptists on comptometers. 

10000 candidates is about 3 hours as a normal 

operation. This saves enormous labour, time and Therefore, marks for each subject are punched 

money otherwise taken by typing or proof-reading seat numberwise in appropriate fileds on the card 
and printing of rolls, (v) Interna) Evaluation Sheets: deck III. These are also verified before being 
The Card—I deck is sorted collegewise, leaving the listed on accounting machines and are manually 
previous sequence unaltered. Information like the compared with original entries made by concerned 
college name and seat number, name, and subject- examiners. Process errors are thus almost completely 
group of the candidate is printed, in duplicate, on eliminated, and the Card Deck—HI is kept ready for 
blank internal evaluation sheets by passing the deck further processing, 
of Card—I through the accounting machine, college- 

wise. Both copies are sent to respective colleges, Analysis of Results : The card Deck-Ill, cont- 

with instructions for entering internal assessment aining records of University examinations, and Deck 
marks in each subject against a condidate. Colleges IV, containing records of College examinations, are 
retain one copy for their record, sending the other numberwise on the sorter machine, 

copy to the University office. These sheets are /ghor to this process, it is ensured that the partial 
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constant information on Deck-in and Dcck-IV Ss 
exactly identical for each candidate by running these 
cards on a reproducing punch, putting a comparing 
check. 

Deck m and IV are merged together, along with 
their pre-loaders and process-oriented control cards, 
are then taken over to the I.B.M. 1620 computer. 
A computer programme covering all rules applicable 
to the decision of results in different situations and 
anticipated mistakes, is converted into the computor 
language - although a time-consuming job, it is well 
compensated by gains in accutcay and speed. 

Apart from giving the result punched on a 
duplicate Deck-HT, it also gives simultaneously the 
cards containing seat numbers of appropriate class, 
for press declaration. At the end of the run, it gives 
various statistical schedules punched on cards. With 
a good programme, the time taken by the computer 
for the result of a candidate is less than a second. 

For press declaration, cards are passed to the 
accounting machine, stencils cut and copies got for 
distribution. 

In the meantime, different card decks are sorted 
out and merged; mark-statements along with passing 
certificates are printed by running these cards in the 
accounting machine. One more run is necessary to 
print out office registers. This complete deck is 
sorted collegewise, and, then run again on the 
accounting machine, which prints copies of results 
to be supplied to colleges. Many other schedules are 
printed, if needed. 

Thus, the result processing task is accomplished 
within two weeks and more than one examina¬ 
tion can be processed simultaneously. In addition 
these are also available immediately > (i) collegewise 
list of absentees for refund of examination fee, (iij 
List of successful candidates m a specified format to 
prepare degree certificates; (lii) List of successful 
candidates with earned credit marks to be taken into 
consideration while deciding the class at the degree 
examinations; (iv) List of candidates whose results 
have been withheld; (v) Various statistical schedules 
according to centres, colleges or sex. 

Soma Advantages of Mechanisation 

The following are among the more distant ad¬ 
vantages of computerised mechanisation of examina¬ 
tion work : (i) Accurate result-processing in a very 


abort time; (ii) Use cost per candidate it very low 
compared to manual processing; (iii) The candidates* 
list (Rolls) can be prepared by cutting stencils on the 
machine, thus eliminating enormous labour of proof 
reading and printing in the press and hence economy, 
(iv) Various statistical schedules, and priming of 
mark statements, passing certificates, office registers, 
college copies, etc. can be had immediately with the 
declaration of the results (v) Mark statements can 
be distributed to candidates within a day or two. 
(vi) Secrecy can be maintained. No individual knows 
about the result before it goes to the press (vii) All 
possible errors are rectified in time, (viii) The time 
spent on determining the result on a computer is less 
than a second per candidate, (ix) It is easy to expand 
or revise the system, if any change is made in rules 
of examinations or the standard of passing, etc. 

Over and above these advantages in the exami¬ 
nation work, functions like stock accounting, press, 
labour accounting, salary bills, financial accounting, 
can also be performed. The annual cost of 
maintaining a Data Processing Department is 
thus compensated for by diverting use of the machine 
to other functions 

: 

Just Released! 

CRISES IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

Partly Written and Edited by 
Dr. G. S. Mansukhanl 
Development Officer 
University Grants Commission 

The problems facing the Indian universites end 
colleges are multi-dimensional and urgent, and 
canot be dismissed as the result of the pranks 
of the misguided youths or intrigues of political 
leaders. This book suggests remedies for 
desperate maladies in the field of higher 
education. 

xvi+211pp. Rs. 25.00 

OXFORD & IBH PUBLISING CO. 

66 JANPATH Phon, 17 PARK STREET 
NEW DELHM 40318 CALCUTTA-16 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN LANKASIA* 

L. 6. HEWA6E 

“To what extent is new knowledge on education reaching those directly responsible for, and profes¬ 
sionally concerned with, the educutiontd services of the region? 

“Although my main concern in the investigation was related to education at the first and second 
levels. University education (third level) was not completely excluded from the survey. As such, I also tried to 
find out to what extent new growing knowledge relevant to university education was reaching the university 
per. onnnel, namely teaching staff, administrative staff, and the student population" —Author 


Most universities of the region have a depart¬ 
ment or school or faculty, or institute of education, 
where education is studied as an academic-cum-pro- 
fessional subject. University education is included 
in courses offered by these departments# Recent 
research findings and current thinking related to 
problems in university education are studied invari¬ 
ably. Unfortunately, this knew knowledge does not 
reach all the professors, lecturers, administrators, and 
students at universities, unless a special provision 
is made* 

What b new knowledge ? 

There appear to be several favourable factors 
that contribute to the right understanding of any 
educational problem. Now what are these factors 
that contribute favourably to the right understanding 
of any university education problem ? The answer 
will, perhaps, help us define new knowledge. 

Direct personal experience of research work 
and by trying to understand and solve university 
problems : According to this factor, an experienced 
university professor, lecturer, or an administrator 
even a student leader-may be better qualified to 
solve an university problem better than many otheTS 
who huve not had such prior experience. 

New ideas resulting from active participation in 
f/ie process of group discussions Planning and 
i mplemen ting a community education project may 
provide opportunities for such discussion at all levels 
as also Seminars and conferences. 

Insight resulting from analytical and reflective 
thinking in order to find a solution to the problem 
one is ooncemed with: not every one appears to 
take the max imum benefit from one’s potentialities in 
intellectual abilities, due mainly to wide-spread 
ignorance of nature, functions and potentialities 
of the human mind. If one can cultivate the habit 
"ireacs Asia w th special emphasis on Lanka (Ceylon) 


of understanding one's own mind, one will be able 
to find it a rich source of new ideas. 

A keen interest in understanding and solving 
human problems for the welfare of all: This is a 
basic requirement even for favourable operation of 
other factors. A limited and selfish interest in one’s 
job may not necessarily mean an interest in solving 
problems for the welfare of all. 

The last but the most important is the search 
for new knowledge related to a problem : This new 
knowledge may come from others interested in the 
same problem as a result of any one or more of the 
above factors operating favourably. It may be 
either new ideas, research reports, new insights, or 
any such new knowledge received from others. 

All these factors are mter-related and interact¬ 
ing. However the last appears to be most effective, 
particularly if the ocher conditions arc also operating 
favourably. New knowledge in this study means the 
comulative cognitive result of one or more of the 
above factors, operating singly or collectively, in an 
individual. 

The University curriculum is no longer con¬ 
sidered as an unchanging, pre-determined body of 
knowledge communicated from one generation to the 
to the other intact. It has to be sensitive to these 
changes. That is why we speak of the curriculum 
development committees or curriculum development 
centres. These new organizations and institutions 
study recent trends in relation to the local needs, m 
order to suggest appropriate curriculum changes for 
experimentation, evaluation, and adaptation by fast 
changing universities. 

This is an ongoing process which appears to be 
not realized by most university authorities. This 
neglect, in turn, develops a insistence to new know¬ 
ledge. The impact of the Taxonomy of Education 
Objectives suggested by Bloom and others and conse- 
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quent developments in the process of curriculum 
development* are well known to most educationists 
today* although they appear to be ignored by most 
university personnel of L&nkasia. 

The problem of teaching techniques, too, is 
investigated as scientific research and new techniques 
of communication are fast developing, while most 

universities still follow the same old lecture method. 

Modem trend in this field, particularly after tbc 
introduction of Programmed Instruction, are too good 
to be entirely ignored. The rich source of informa¬ 
tion from university teachers who have experimented 

with new methods of counselling, guidance and such 

other student personnel services, have to be explored, 
if we arc to solve student problems. 

I may mention one more very significant area 
of knowledge neglected bv most universities m the 
Asian region. University students and teachers are 
generally drawn From among the most -intelligent' 
section of the human race, who should lead the human 

race towards a peace-loving worid community. It is 

they who should know how to construct defences of 
peace in the minds of men. if the human race is to be 
saved from a nuclear holocaust. Therefore, it is they 
who should be most concerned about Unesco, which 
was founded for the purpose of building defences of 

peace in the minds of men. 

A Challenge to Ualveiritv Educators in Lankasia 

AU problems, including these, related to univer¬ 
se education, may be considered as the result of 
innumerable, perceptible and imperceptible cond,t,on- 
mg factors operating m different ways in different 
relationships. Understanding and solving profile ms 
therefore, means understanding these complex pro¬ 
cesses and trving to modify them to produce desired 
results. Each problem in university education is 
also the result of such conditioning factois operating 
together in different relationships Therefore, those 
concerned with uroversrty education roust try to 
understand the true nature ol the problems before 
and during their solution. 

Need for new knowledge 

The very existence of universities depends on 
the bask assumption that communication of new 
rclevant khowlcdge brings about some desirable 


transformation in those who are at the receiving end 

* 

of this comnnmicatmg process called education* 
Relevant knowledge is also expected to bring about 
attitudmal changes in them. Some knowledge or 
experiences resulting from knowledge may also 
provide new skills to the recipients of knowledge. 

All these bring us to the inevitable conclusion 
that university education will provide new perspec¬ 
tives, new values, new attitudes, and new skills, 
will lead to a better understanding and solutions of 
university problems. If these assumptions are valid, 
then those who are well informed of the new relevant 
knowledge on education will be equipped to solve 
university problems better than those ignorant of it 

This reminds us of that oft quoted and still valid 
statement made by Sir John Adams about half a 
century ago regarding the teachers teaching John 
Latin. What applied to elementary and secondary 
education then applies also to university education 
today. If a lecturer knows his Latin well, he is 
generally accepted as a competent person to teach 
John Latin. Relevant knowledge now abundantly 
available to educators appear to prove that know¬ 
ledge of Latin alone does not necessarily make a good 
lecturer in a modern university. 

The role of a university lecturer is not limited 
now te the imparting of new knowledge only; today's 
univeTsiry students are not mere passive listners to 
the lectures delivered by the professors. University 
deans, professors, lecturers, tutors and admrnistratois 
have to take vital collective decisions affecting the 
whole system of university education. Their know¬ 
ledge will determine the quality and quantity of 
higher education. If they are kept well-informed of 
current developments in the theory and practice of 
university education, the decisions they take and the 
knowledge they bring to bear on group thinking pro¬ 
cesses. will be quite different from those who are 
ignorant of this new knowledge. 

What knowledge h relevant ? 

A few areas of knowledge relevant to 
university education may be mentioned to^make the 
foregoing observation more meaningful to those who 
are not aware of the recent trends in this field of 
knowledge. Population explosion, knowledge explo¬ 
sion, and even the 'education explosion' resulting 
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from a world-wide democratization of education have 
ad contributed to these changes necessitating corres¬ 
ponding changes in the aims and objectives, too. 

Coming back to the statement made by Sir 
John Adams, let us consider whether we can still say 
that an adequate knowledge of Latin will make an 
efficient university teacher. A good teacher must 
know not only John in addition to his knowledge of 
Latin: he must also know the nature of relationships 
of all the conditioning factors that create them. Other¬ 
wise, imiversitv teachers may continue to be “the blind 
leading the blind” perhaps until there comes a day 
when leaders and the led may be compelled even to 
change their p ! accs. Shall we not avoid such a con- 
ditirn at any rate ? Tf so. how shall we do it ’ This 
is the challenge before the University educators of 
Lankasia. 

Since this study was made, two useful and 
relevant books, “Training University Administrators’* 
by Henderson and others and “Teaching and 
learning. An Introduction to New Methods and 
Resources in Hieher Education” by Mackenzie 
and others, appear to recognise the problem. The 
first study has been devoted mainly to the problems 
of university administration Ncverthles*. some 
suggested solutions may help Lankasian universities 
to evolve a realistic approach. However in this 
studv, only a part of the complicated issv.es confron¬ 
ted by leaders of Higher Education of this region 
appear to have been taken into consideration. It 
does provide a very useful “programme guide with 
illustrations of many innovative experiments in the 
field of university administration in various countries. 

It is hoped that this Unesco guide will help those 
concerned with the determination of policies in 
higher education.” 

New methods of teaching and learning have 
been introduced in some detail in the second one 
written by MacKenzie and others. However, even 
there, the problems ot student unrest and the 
nature and scope of the commniry-campus-relation- 
ships urgently needed in the universities of contempo¬ 
rary Lankasia, have not been adequately considered. 
This book is a result of a study by the Joint Steering 
Committee created in 1959 by the Unesco and the 
IAU for the purpose of carrying out a series of 
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detailed studies of important problems affecting the 
organization, operation and functions of institutions 
of Higher Education m the modem world. A 
meeting of experts on Teaching and Learning 
methods in university institutions held in 1968 at the 
Unesco House, Paris, resulted in the present publica¬ 
tion, Following concluding remarks of the Director 
General of the Uresco and the president of the TAU 
found in their joint preface to this publication indica¬ 
tes its nature and scope: 

“Although the vohime dca’s with many matters 
on the frontiers of educational research and devrV»n- 
ment it K not addressed nrimorPv »o ihe srrciaMst. 
Rv reviewing new potentia^ities for teaching and 
leamirg in the boiad context rf their c^mpVx a**d 
''hanging xono-mb+tral environment, and by examin¬ 
ing the application rf modem management concepts 
to Hieher Education the authors have indeed suc¬ 
ceeded in Timducine a volume likc’y to be of interest 
and practical value to all who today participate 
in sharing the policy and directing the affairs of 
university institutions.” 

Thr theme of the ^2nd session of the Tntema- 
ttonal Conference on Fducation held in Geneva 
(1970) bv Unesco and TBE was “ improved effective - 
m»s? of educational systems, particidar'y through the 
reduction of wastage at ail 1 eve's of instruction”. 
Natl 1 re and incidence of wastage in higher education 
is a 1 so one of the subjects suggested for further study 
by Unesco and its regional centres. 

FolVwing may be suggested as some of the 
solutions to the problem at this initial stage 

(1) A scientific survey in the region to see whether 
the problem presented here does exist at all, and 
if it does, to find out its nature and extent. 

(2) Exrerimental studies to see whether a course in 
university education can. in fact, bring about an 
observable and desirab’e change of attitude in the 
university personnel, as suggested in the present 
sduty. 

(3) Experimental stud es to test the validity of a 
variety of courses and projects on university edu¬ 
cation designed to be different from one another 
in the content and method. 

(4) An action programme to formulate, implement, 
evaluate and popularise university courses and 
projects on university education, in all the univer¬ 
sities of the region. 
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(5) A regional conference of university lecturers and f 
professors of education to consider effective ways 
and means of bringing new knowledge on univer¬ 
sity education to faculty, students, administra¬ 
tors, and community leaders who are concerned 
with higher education. 


(6) Establishment of an Institute of Higher Education 


no book culture, polhmon-and where everyone H 
beautifiil because they are healthy and happy/' 
Must be a translation of our own Dushyant+Shakuntala! 

Aleson Truefitt of Evening Standard (on the 
best book of the year) thinks : “The account of 
Tolstoy's own school (Tolstoy on Education) at 
Yasnaya Polyana is proof that some of us have 


to offer courses to university personnel on the * ndeed for S ottcn what education is all about.” 
theory and practice of university education and Uo had a bag memory ; ours is short like 

r~i iMirr m r a# 4ft r>r^~r>ni4ii!nri Pti& XC $1 


the recognition of such courses as a precondition 


for appointment, confirmation and promotion of ^ statement: 


university lecturers and administrators. Aninstv j 


'No one can deny that the language problem 


tute of that nature can train university teachers j in Tndia is extremely complicated and there's no 


and administrators while organizing periodical \ solution which will be acceptable to one and all.** 

_ ^ .A. J - — finl ifWdwf — — f //it/jCf if ir dAlutl/u t #1 


workshops and seminars on selected univemty { unless it is equa 
problems of the tesjon in particular. The Asian j language formula! 
workshop held in Hongkong on Higher Education \ Another statement: 
(Aur. 1969) may be mentioned as one such useful ! “The main a 


Unless it is equally complicated, like the three 


“The main complaint of most students who 


initial attempt in the right direction. The Uncsco f physically or mentally drop out is not that the work 
sponsored Institute of Educational Planning and is too hard, but that what is being taught is 

Administration in New Delhi. Regional Centre for irrelevant” 

Education in Bangkok, National Institute of Edu- Don’t they know better 7 

rational Research in Tokyo. Teacher Training Lord Davidson Gottlieb in the Fullbright Newsletter, 

Institute in Quezon City, alongwnh the Asian spring 1972 .“Some states such as California have 

Institute of Higher Education m Singapore, may j one third of the students 'drop out*, this is loo large 
all jointly plan a major project to study this > a percentage of failure and it’s time to ic-examine 
problem if the concept oflifc-long education is to ; 0 ur educational values.” 

be translated into action in this region. j To brmg them in lint ».rt the standard of the drop- 

QUOTE... 

Paul G, Leonard in Education Quarterly : 

Prof. N. C. Joshi. Hastinapur College, in "There’s no reason why wc should not in an 

Seating the Educators'*: Teachers, on their part, organised way translate books from other languages/* 


“QUOTE... 


Prof. N. C. Joshi. Hastinapur College, in 
“Educating the Educators'*: Teachers, on their part. 


look upon teaching as a job for which the pay ^ ven doing it in a disorganised way will work, as long 


cheques is the only reward,’ 


Students, on theirs, look upon teachers and teaching 
as a check on their rewards ! 


The same Prof. Joshi: "So great is the lust 
for a degree that no price is too high for getting it.” 

Not even unemployment * 

There’s a book written by Parkinson and 
Wemgartner, entitled: “Teaching as a subversive 
Activity”. 

No wonder students don’t want to engage in it t 


as the translation done is organised, 

"The Education Commission describes Educa¬ 
tion as the new instrument of change/* 

For better or for worse! 

“The educational system today is basically 
what it was in 1940.“ 

And the education imparled through this system is 
basically what it war in 19101 

If quality is to be gained in an educational 
system constant reappraisal of practices is essential* 
What about a constant reappraisal of preceptsT 


“News from Nowhere'*—a book Nicola Tyrer 
of Evening News, thinks “is a Victorian Utopia 
novel featuring a society where there is no money, 


...UNQUOTE” 


W. D. NHranshah 


uwvEitsrrr 
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CONVERTING 

SCIENTIFIC BREAK-THROUGHS 
INTO SOCIAL GAIN 

M. S. Swaminathan 

If all the scientific breakthroughs in various 
agricultural universities ought to be converted into 

production advances, out educational aims must be 
radically re-structured. I would like to take each age 
grcup seperately to indicate how we can generate a 
new educational chain to accelerate our ecnomic 
progress. 

Pre-Primary and Primary Eduction 

The young human being learns to move and 
communicate within 12 months. 80 % of his in¬ 
tellectual development is completed in the first five 

years : 40 per cent in the first and 40 per cent by 
the fourth year-end. 

Education is through play. For the child it is 
serious business, his main function and his way of 
learning. The child works very hard, for it would be 
observed that he is exhausted after a hard day’s 
play. 

The ideal, pre-primaiy curriculum is everything 
that the teacher can take up. The child’s natural 
environment is fully utilised, with special experiences 
devised to aid his learning. 

The following principles which emerge from early 
childhood education have an immense bearing on the 
idea of education through work : 

(1) The learing process is related to the child’s self¬ 
activity Essential ingredients are like free choice, a 

skilled teacher’s guidance, problem-solving situa¬ 
tions and tasks graded to the stage of develop¬ 
ment, a permissive environment, stimulus and 
challenge to exploration. 

(2) Corollary: there is no such thing as teaching; 
there is only learning. The ’'learning environ¬ 
ment" and the teacher between them can stimulate 
or stifle learning. 


(3) Education involves totality—the child is learning 
not at set times, but all the time. 

Play gradually turns into work in two ways. 
Firstly, the activity is undertaken with a definite 
objective. Second’y, the activity is no longer freely 
selected but is socially determined and, in practice, 
set by the teacher. A socially productive and useful 
activity can be the agent of education-this is another 
way of expressing the intuitive essence of Basic 
Education. 

The book-centred village school, which denies 
the student competence in real tasks, is responsible 
for the absence of a link between education and pro¬ 
ductivity. What a broad ftild could be opened up 
if these daily tasks were used as instruments of 
education. 

With simple tools, such as a soil testing kit and 
nutritional seed kit, a whole new world can be 
opened. Studying birds, identifying weeds, detecting 
alkalinity, harvesting water, and preventing damage 
by rats and pests, both on and off the field, would all 
have immense educational and practical value. 

Secondary Education 

The percentage of rural drop-outs, mostly in 
classes I and II, is very high. A farmer’s attitude to 
his children’s education is conditioned by: (a) his 
interest to have help in farm work ; (b) his fear that 
education may lead them to abandon him; and (c) his 
desire that his sons should not have to struggle like 
him, and become instead "white-collar" workers. 

i 

Agriculture as a subject is taught in secondary 
schools in certain parts of the country for high school 
examinations. Also, it is accepted as a basic craft 
in some basic and post-basic schools. 

Agriculture, as taught and practised now, 
suffers from two defects. First, it is not related to 
the daily life and economy of the surrounding com¬ 
munity ; and, second, it is technogically out of date. 
A new outlook for school agriculture education 
would, therefore, imply that we set ourselves some of 
these aims (a) to make primary and secondary 
education in rural areas more relevent to daily life ; 
(b) to increase the component of practical work, in 
eluding manual labour, in education ; (c) to introduce 
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programmes which enable students to earn while 
they learn and reduce wastage in education resulting 
from economic causes; (d) to provide practical 
avenues for a study of the biological and social 
environment at a suitable level and to provide 
material and tools for such a study. 

To begin with, such an approach can best be 
implemented in schools, where agricuhre is already 
being taught in some form or can easily be introduc- 
ed—that is, basic and post basic schools, which 
teach agriculture as a craft, middle and high schools 
offering agriculture, and other progressive rural in¬ 
stitutions. The work could be undertaken in aTeas 
immediately surrounding the universities. The co¬ 
operation of both the State Department of Agr¬ 
iculture and of Education would be necessary. The 
agriculture extension personnel could come both from 
the Department of Agriculture and From the Agricul¬ 
tural Universities. Each university, or major agricul¬ 
tural research institution, can assume the responsi¬ 
bility of providing technical help to at least one such 
school. 

Projects chosen must be of both economic and 
educational value, and could be of various kinds 
These could be operated in some of the following 
ways. 

School Projects 

First, a simple project would be necessary m 
order to create confidence in the new approach. A 
demonstration of practical and viable agriculture at 
school has to be made first. It should be of an easy 
type which can attain success. The profit from the 
completed project should be earmarked for school 
improvement. 

Individual projects undertaken by pupils at school 

The profit from such projects should accrue to 
the student concerned. The teacher should use them 
for teaching purposes only. 

Teachers will have to be trained in methods 
of individual and small-group instruction to handle 
such projects successfully. 

Individual projects undertaken by students at 
home on their own land, with the gtridence and support 
of school teachers and extension personnel 

To involve parents, they may be asked to super- 
vise and guide the work of their children. Also, if tune 
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spent is added to school attendance, h will create 
further interest. The economic value of work so done 
will encourage parents to keep children at school. 

el 

Group or clam projects to be imdertakea in schools 

These can be arranged on a competitive basis 
and for cash profit. The best projects should receive, 
besides whatever they cam, some additional recogni¬ 
tion in the academic sphere. 

There arc various ways in which such projects 
can be made educationally meaningful. Without 
attempting to enumerate them, a few examples may 
be suggested: 

(i) Use for teaching of basic skills such as 
reading and writing through descriptions of work 
done. 

(ii) Use for teaching skills of record keeping, 
observation, comparison, experiments and other as¬ 
pects of scientific thought. 

(iii) Use for teaching practical skills involved 
and relationship of technology to daily work. 

(tv| Problem-oriented studies in science and 
social studies beginning wuh the immediate prob'ems 
suggested by the protects and expanding mto studies 
of biological and social environment. 

I ^rfaking use ot the various mass media, 
sources of information, resource personnel, etc 

Depending on the location, projects may 
include vegetable production, poultry kecpinc, 
seed production etc., but must involve skilled work, 
so that the learning process gets stimulated. 

Teachers shou'd be provided short term orient- 
anon courses, which must include ■ (a) Knowledge 
of up-to-date subject matter content; (b) Practical 
skills in the concerned areas : (c) Techniques of 
small-group and individual instruction : and (d) 
Using agricultural projects for teaching and study m 
correlated areas, preject method, etc. 

The following kinds of help will be required 
from agencies outside the school * (a) Technical 

guidance from extension workers of the Department 
of Agriculture. Universities, and Research Institutes ; 

(b) Necessary inputs fr< m the Departments of Agr¬ 
iculture, such as soil testing kits, pcsimds, seed, etc; 

(c) Suitable teaching aids and study kits from the 
Department of Education : (d) Suitable literature 
and appropriately devised programmes from the mass 
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media, tush as radio and film, newspapers, journals, * 
etc ; (e) Training of teachers which is the most cruci¬ 
al need for ensuring the success of the programme ; 
(f) Community support through provision of land, 
tools, interest and involvement of local authorities, 
help of parents, and supervision and part-time teach¬ 
ing by farmers and o Jier members of the community. 

University Education 

Making work-experience an integral part of 
University education would help generate a greater 
sense of self-confidence in the student. One ap¬ 
proach to this aim may lie in making the in-built 
provision in our developmental projects of student 
participation. 

Student work should not be regarded merely as 
social service oi training but must become a dis¬ 
tinctive and advantageous part of the project. Stud¬ 
ents can become a source of great strength and 
dynamism to the project, if they are properly trained 
and deployed. 

Every university student must be employed for 
two months in a year in an appropriate Plan Project. 
A semester system of coursc-cuTicidum organization 
will hc'p The summer vacation may be restricted 
to one month, so that the forma) teaching prog¬ 
rammes do not suffer. 

The assignment of students to various projects 
Will need proper planning by University and Project 
authorities. It will be based on the principle of 
learning through work and would hence involve a 
planned matching of the field of study with the field 
of work. Thus, students of History and Archa¬ 
eology may work for the India Tourism Corporation ; 
of Zoology and Medicine, in the family planning and 
preventive medicine programmes : of agriculture. 
Botany, Chemistry. Physics, Economics, Engineering 
and Home Economics, in the agriculture development, 
and nutrition programmes \ and of nearly all fields, 
in pre-primary, primary and secondary education 

programmes. 

All scientific institutions by Cential and State 
Governments can provide opportunities to students 
to work in specific projects, and can give a great 
fillip to the cottage industry movement, by supplying 
detailed manufacturing drawings of new implements, 
machinery and processes. With these drawings, 

, University students in engineering may be in a posi¬ 


tion to help village communities In starting small 
scale industries; since rural credit is becoming more 
easily available now. 

1 am enthusiastic about the educational ad¬ 
vantage of such a total involvement of the student 
community in developmental work, because I have 
had personal experience of the benefit of such an 
opportunity. In IS46, there was a serious rice short¬ 
age in the then Madras State. At the suggestion of 
the late Dr. B. Viswa Nath, then Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, the State Government decided to distribute 
fertilizer free to rice farmers of Palghat, Walluvanad 
and Kasaragod districts during the monsoons. The 
aim was to increase rice production by a hundred 
thousand tonnes through the application of nutrients. 
All my fellow students and some of the staff members 
of the Agricultural College at Coimbatore were press¬ 
ed into service for two months. Well defined tasks 
were allotted to each student. Unfortunately, there 
was a very heavy rainfall that year; much of the 
fertilizer applied went to the Arabian Sea. But this 
experience gave us an insight into practical agriculture 
which no book could have ever done. 

Our 16 Agricultural Universities, 71 Agricul¬ 
tural Colleges and 21 Veterinary Colleges enrolled 
41,350 students in aericultural and 6,222 in veterin¬ 
ary subjects during 1970-71. If these 50,000 students 
are involved for two months every year in Dryland 
Farming, Multiple cropping etc., the total annual 
financial outlay amounting to Rs 2 crones could come 
from 10° o of the recurring outlay in each agricultural 
developmental project. This amount can be found 
by consequent readjustments in staffing patterns. 

Adult Education 

In spite of every effort, the number of illiterates 
in our country increased by 53 * mil Ion during the 
period 1961-71, although literacy growth showed a 
rise from 24.03 in 1961 to 29.34 in 1971. There is 
need for new skills, particulary technical skills. New 
approaches to adult education must capitalise on this 
new demand. 

Agricultural polytechnics as Suggested by the 
Education Commission : 

These can be organised for adult farmers wishing 
to improve theu* skills and know lege. 
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LETTERS 


AN OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FOR DELHI 

Sir, 

Student enrolment for higher 
education has been increasing at 

the rale of over ten per cent per 
annum. There is no wonder that 
the phenomena of student explo¬ 
sion has put severe strains on the 
resources of college and universit¬ 
ies all over the country. It is not 
a problem confined to Delhi alone* 
although at Delhi its manifestation 
may be far more acute than 
elsewhere. As such, I don't 
understand why the idea of an 
open university is advocated for 
Delhi alone. The problem of 
numbers is a national problem and 
it has to be tackled as a national 
problem on a national scale. 

It does not mean that I am 
opposed to a pilot project in the 
form of an open university being 
launched at Delhi Far from it. 
I would be happy if an Open 
University is started at Delhi. 
What 1, hower, do not like is the 
assumption that Delhi is India and 
if the problem at Delhi is solved 
why brother for the whole nation. 
Along with the pilot project of an 
Open University at Delhi, I would 
also suggest the lanuching of 
similar pilot project at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. I think 
that on the ground of student 
explosion alone Calcutta deserves 
to have an Open University since 
I am lold that Calcutta University 
has the largest student population 
m the country. 

I would advocate an Open Uni- 
reishy not only on adminstrative 
and economic grounds but on 


academic grounds as well. At a 
teacher with more than fifteen 
years of experience of teaching; 
I have come to the point of view 
that the lector* mode of instruc¬ 
tion is not very effective as a 
tool of education. In our social 
context where we have a consid¬ 
erably large number of first gener¬ 
ation learners with low motiva¬ 
tion for learning and also a suable 
number of lecturers who continue 
to lecture indifferently m a takc- 
it-oHeavc-it style the lecture 
mode of instruction is not at all 
effective. A lecture mode of ins¬ 
truction presupposes that the 
learner is sufficiently motivated. 

An Open University will 
siphon excess students away from 
colleges and universities and also 
supplement the lecture mode 
of instruction in the educational 
institutions. Vieud from this angle 
an Open University has also to be 
a pioneer m fabricating better 
tools of education, the ultimate 
aim being to involve the learner 
in the process of learning. At the 
moment the greatest challenge 
that 1 feel in my class is the non- 
invohnent and serene indifference 
of the first generation learners in 
the process of teaming. 

As a teacher and as a father 
of three children I would, how¬ 
ever, pray that An Open Univer¬ 
sity at Delhi would not make me 
jobless. Has not Arthur Clarke 
said : ''Education through televi¬ 
sion would make teachers and 
schools obsolete” ? 


Dr. N.P. Singh 
Rajdhani College 
University of Delhi 


AN ERROR* 

Sr. 

I may bring to your kind 
notice a mistake in printing in 

your Magazine 4 'University News” 
on page 6. Under the heading 
“Gum N&n&k Examination re¬ 
form initiated,” in line No. 8 the 
word *not* may be deleted. This 
should be read as ‘The principal 
of a College will be the sole 
Incharge of the University Exami¬ 
nation and not as published: 
"The principal will not be the 
sole incharge in the University 
Examination.” 

This has refrence to your issue 
for the month of March, 1972. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. S. Oberoi (Dr.) 
Principal, 

Gum Nanak College, Batala 
15th March, 72 

the editor sincerely regrets. 


brilliant 

Sir, 

1 was happy to see new 
features brilliantly present in the 
University News since you have 
taken over as its Editor, Cong¬ 
ratulations. 

My two articles were published 
in The Indian Express on educa¬ 
tional matte, s. I give on a separate 
sheet (attached) a few sentences 
from them for inclusion in your 
feature. Naughty Quotes, f hope 
you would like them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Navm Chandra Jothi 
Head. Department of Commerce 
Hastinapur College, Moti Bagb, 
New Delhi-21 


been included. 


—Editor 
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Reviews 


A Bulletin of cm re nt Documents- 
tkn: The Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities. 

The Bulletin is rather alert about 
changes taking place all around, 
and capture — in significant 
(Jctail—most of them which h*ve 
some meaning for, or application 
to, the institution called University. 

The Bulletin uses, while commen¬ 
ting on or reporting things hap¬ 
pening in various universities, 
authoritiative source materials 
like official reports and seminars. 

Among other things, it discusses 
latest proposals for altering,*’or re¬ 
placing, existing systems—whether 
in teaching o; learning—apart 
from dealing authoritatively with 
such statutory bodies as U.G.C. 
of London, and setting forth topic 
al thoughts on educational mana¬ 
gement. 

It is highly readable, informative, 
and handy. Condensed within 
30-odds pages, the Bulletin is a 
commendable effort in the field of 
current documentation.—W.D.M. 


Dani's Directory of University 
Books and Booksellers 1971-74. 
Compild and edited by N.M. 
Dani, Nagpur: Daulat Publi¬ 
cations, 1972. Rs. de¬ 
claimed to be the first of its 
kind in the history of publication 
in the country, Dani's Directory of 
University Books and Booksellers, 
1971*74 contains a wealth of use¬ 
ful information. Shri Dani thought 

of compiling this Directory when, 
as a bookseller, he was faced with 
the problem of ‘heaping a dead 
stock of books which ceased to be 
m the syllabus'. The resi’k is a 
valuable reference tool which can 
conveniently Ire divided into three 


pails universities book,, rade and 
books in English and Hindi Liter¬ 
ature. The section on universities 
gives a complete list of universities 
and institutions deemed to be uni* 
versifies; their State-wi« distribu¬ 
tion and District-wise jurisdiction- 
The section dea’ing with the 
book trade lists college bnok- 
se’lereand pub’ishers in India- 
State-wise, universi f v-wise, town- 
wise, and locality-wise; prescribed 
publishers and distributors in 
India; foreign publishers and their 
agents in India; and exporters of 
Indian books. The last section 
concerns books in English and 
Hindi Literal re prescribed and 
recommended by Indian universi¬ 
ties Each entry gives complete in¬ 
formation about the title in the 
following order : author, period of 
his life, title, publisher, edition, 
pages, price and the universities 
which have prescribed them for 
different courses and years. 
Thf* Directory also provides 
additional information about cri¬ 
tical works by’ various authors 
referring to original authors for 
both English ind Hindi Literature; 
as also Pen names and 
pseudonyms of both Hindi and 
English authors. 

The Directory is, thus, encyclo¬ 
paedic in scope and provides infor¬ 
mation which is not normally avail- 
ablein many of the reference books. 
It also makes possible a compar¬ 
ison of the syllabi for the different 
courses in these two subjects in 
Indian universities and thereby 
provide an index, howsoever 
rough, to the standards in differ¬ 
ent universitties. 

The Directory was compiled in 
1969-70 and on that count it con- 
not be said to be very uptodate. 
Also the chapter listing districts 
arranged m each State topographi- 
catly apears to be out of place. 
Similarly, the chapter listing All- 
India districts alphabatically pran¬ 
ged and referring to the universi¬ 
ties governing them is nothing but 
duplication of the information 
contained in the chapter, “District- 
wise Jurisdiction of Universities." 
It is, therefore, hoped that, if and 
when a subsequent edition of the 
Directory is brought out, it will 


be shorn of its inelevancies, better 

organised and brought uptodater 

The publication of such a direc¬ 
tory is, however, a welcome event 
that deserves notice It U vi im¬ 
portant source of information for 
t*ae*»ers. librarians and marchers 
of the book trade. 


Indian Institute of Technology, 
Bombay. 

Advertisement No. 711/72 

Apntfcations stating particulars 
of Qualifications, experience, age, 
previous employment, salary 
drawn and scale etc., to be addres¬ 
sed to the Registrar, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Bombay are 
invited for the post of SenioT 
Auditor on or before the 20th 
April, 1972. Enclose Crossed 
Indian Postal Order of Rs 3/- 
(75 Paise for Sched Caste/Tribe 
candidates). Applications already 
in Govern merit/Semi-Governmerit 
organisations qnd Educational 
Institutions must apply through 
proper channel. Preference will 
be given to candidates belonging 
to Scheduled Caste/Tribes. 

Scale : Rs. 270-15-435 EB-20-575 
OnatificatioiK & Experience: (a) 
Graduate of a recognised Univer¬ 
sity. (b) Should have adequate 
experience in handling accounts 
and audit work in a Government 
Accounts &/or audit office or in 
an Educational Institution or in 
a business organisation of repute. 
Desirable : Passing of an Accoun¬ 
ting Examination, such as sub¬ 
ordinate Accounts Service, cost¬ 
ing etc. 


INDEX 


Professors 

19 

Associate Professor 

1 

Readers 

22 

Asst Prof. 

1 

Lecturers 

24 

Others 

8 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Application are invited in the pres¬ 
cribed form (7 copies) obtainable from 
the Office of the undersigned on pav* 
mem of an application fee of R«l 1.50 
paise in person or bv postal order in 
favour of Registrar, Berfiampur Univer¬ 
sity along with a self addressed envelope 
measuring 22x10 cm*. affixed with post¬ 
age stamps worth 08$ paise (including 
Refugee Relief Stamp worth of 0 50 
paise) for the post of Professor in the 
Post-Graduate Department of Chemistry 
of thk University in the scaV of pay of 
Rs. 1100—50—1 300-60-1 600 olus usual 
Be am e d Allowance as admissible by 
the University from time to time. 


Only the nett nftabfe can d ida te s 
•hall be called for imerview. 

K. A. Amin 
University Registrar 

M. S. University of Raroda 
Baroda; 13th March, 1972 


The candidate shall have: 

(i) A good academic record, 

(ii) At least 5 years experience as a 
Reader preferably with experience 
of teaching tn P.G Classes and a 
total teaching experience of not 
less than 10 rears. 

(Hi) Research Degree or outstanding 
published work of equivalent 

standard, 

(iv) Ability to guide research work. 

The applications duly filled in should 
reach the undersigned on or before 20*h 
April 1972 Candidates who are in 
service should apply through proner 
channel. Application* received after 
the due date will not be considered. 

Sd'- R, r Rfliguru. 

Registrar 

Tie Maharaja Sayajino University of 


NOTIFICATION NO. 28 

Applications are invited on the pres¬ 
cribed forms for the following posts : 

ftrdtjf of Soda) Work 

1. Readers in Social Work 


Fmrtty of taw 

2. Readers in taw 
(Constitutional Law-Internal icmal 
Law) 

3. Reader m Law 
(Mercantile Law) 


4. Worpshop Superintendent 
Scale of Pay (1) Reader 700-50-1250 

<2) Workshop Superinten¬ 
dent 700-50-1250 

Fh* D A.. P.F., H.R. and Gratuity 
benefit as per rules. 

. ^Prescribed application forms and 
details of qualifications will tic available 
from the Registrar on pre-payment of 
Crowed Postal Order of Re. 1/- only. 

The application form should be 
accompanied by Crossed Postal Order 
of Rs. 7.30 and should reach the Regis¬ 
trar on or before 27th April 1072. 


F- D* LIX, Penal, BnOlpW 
Advertisement No. 710/72 

Applications are invited for the post 
of PATHOLOGIST in the Hosnisal 
of the Institute in the prescribed 
form obtainable from the 
Registrar, HT, Bombay, on request 
accompanied by self-addmred envelope 
(25 cm x 10 cm). Candidates from 
abroad may apnly on plain paper. 
Candidates employed in Government/ 
Semi-Government Organisation or Edu¬ 
cational Institution mint apply through 
proper channel. last date for receipt 
of application is 15th of April, 1972. 

POST : PATHOLOGIST 

SCALE OF PAY * Rs. 35D-2«-5«V- 
30-S90—FP—'tp—830—33 — 900 plus 
NPA & 33*% of nay subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 150/- p.ro. 

ALLOWANCES • D.A.. H.R.A.. 
C.A etc. admmible ar per the rules of 
the Institute. 

QUALIFICATION :MBB$ of a 
recognised University, with Post-gradu¬ 
ate degree or Diploma in Clinical 
Pathology or considerable experience tn 
Clinical Pathology. 


Rdrignr of the hesitate by seodtag 
f relwddresied envelope ot 23cmx 
10 cm size. 

Vtnam abroad may apply on plain 
<3 coptet) giving an account of 
nwtr academic and professional records, 
ust of research publications, field of 
specialisation etc. They should also 
giro names of three persons who are 
acquainted with their academic 
activities. 

Completed applications should reach 
the Registrar, U T. Bdmbsy, P.O. I IT, 
Bombay.7& by ISlh A pr//, 797*. 

Advertisement 

SHIVAJ1 UNIVERSITY, KOLHAPUR 
(Maharashtra State) 

Application* are invited for the 
following post* in the University Post- 
Graduate Departments 


English 


Indian lastitaeof Technology. Bow her 
P.O. IIT Powal, Bowfcay-76 
Advertisement No. 708 

Application are invitM for the 
fotinwma tvw fmm m-*'*h l v qtmlifVd 
persons to work on the ADOFS Pro-ct 
(Defence) m the Electrical Engineering 
Department 1 l.T. Bombay. The now 
are temporary for a duration of 3 to 5 
yeare m the first instance and likely to 
continue. 

Professor: Scale: Rs. 1] 00-30-1300- 
60-1600 

Assistant Professor: 700—50—1250 

Lecturer: 400- 40 800-50-950. 

plus allowance* such as DA, CCA etc. 
as per role* of the Institute. 

Applicants should have high 
academic qualification*. Research/de¬ 
v elopme nt experience in Electrical/ 
Electronics Engineering and allied 
fields with special reference to any of 
the following areas. 

fa) Antenna Engineering 
(b) Signal Processing 
fc) Computers 
(d) Simulation 

A candidate will be considered for 

any ofthe above mentioned posts, com- 
roensarate with hie ability, qualificat¬ 
ions experience and contribution in U* 
related field. Higher initial pay ft 
admissible to specially qualified and 
deserving candidate. 

Application* from persons m India 
should be made on the prescribed forms 
obtainable frte of charge from the 


2 Lecturers 1 for Linguistics 
t for Literature 

Economics I Lecturer Econometrics/ 
Mathematical Economics 

Geography 1 Lecturer Economic Geogra¬ 
phy or Urban Geography 

Pay Scale: 

Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 
Detail* of the qualifications etc., 
akmgwtih prescribed form of applica¬ 
tion for the post can be had from die 
University office. 

Applications stating particulars 
regarding the date of birth, qualifica¬ 
tions, experience, present emplovment 
etc., should teach the Registrar, Shivaji 
University. Vutvaiwgar, Kothapur-4. on 
or before PWh Aprtl, 197t. 

Kolhaour-4. Uiha Jfhape 

Dated 24-3-7Z REGISTRAR 

Snabalpnr I * r nfvmlty : Samfaafpw 
Advertisement 

Applications In the prescribed forma 
with itttotrd copies of marft-sfteets and 
Certificates of All Examinations passed 
an Invited for (he following posts for 
thm University Collage of Engineering 
Surfs. 

/. St. A to. Name of Prof. Header Lecturer 
the Daptt. 

1. Electrical Engg. Four 

t. Mathematics one 

S. Physics one 
4. Chemistry one 
(7V.0.*—cm it of four posts Lecturer tn 
Electrical Engg. one will be In Electronic 
Engineering). 


fa) Sixty years of age. 

(b) Professors may a/so be appointed on 
contract beets for a period of fire 
yean or till the attainment of sixty 
years of age which ever is earlier In 
case of suitable candidates. 

II. Scale of pay; 1. Professor 
Ha. 1 700-w—f 300—40—7600, 

S lecturer Ha. 40M0-M0-5P4S0 

III. QnaUfeattan reqnhed CUctnrss In 
Electrical fit Electronic Engg.) 

(0 A Second Class Bachelor's Degree 
In the subject 

(M) Preference wilt be ghren toe can¬ 
didate haring master degree In 
theeubfect 
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IV. CcaKJkstien for the Pout of Profe*- 
aorlj Miduoadn Plysfc* A Chimlfjry 
M A Professor shah haws: 

W at toast a Second Class Master 
De(tee In the subset with 48% 
Marks. 

(11) High Rerearch qualification pre¬ 
ferably a Doctorate. 

(1U) Capacity for conducting anil 
guiding research work. 

(hr) Teaching experience for at least 
ten yean In a CcHepe or a Uni¬ 
versity with at least fhre years 
er ret fence hr Post-graduate Teach- 
utg. 

(b) qualification desirable: 

(a) I Toft *»"nr of MaAenwtic* 

(I) Specialisation In problem of 
Elasticity or Fluid mechanics and 
Dynamics. 

<b) Pr«fe*srr of Phytic* 

(!) Specialised In solid state Physics 
or Electronics. 

(c) pretnme of Chnnftfry 
(i) Specialised In Inorganic or Physi¬ 
cal Chemistry. 

AH the above Posts carry usual dear¬ 
ness allowance as would be sanctioned 
by the University from to time. 

Seven copies of the application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
Cfffce to each candidate In person on 
cash payment of Rs.2 -(Rupees two only) 
Candidates intend to receive their forms 
by Fost are required to send ( a) Cross 
Indian Postal order of Rs 21- payable to 
the Finance Officer, Sambalpur Univer¬ 
sity, Sarrbalpur and (b) A self addressed 
envelop (23 cm 1 10 cm) with Postaqe 
stamp worth Rs 2 -affixed to it with the 
verds ”APPLICATION FORM FOR THE 
TE/CHIhG POSTS IN THE SAMBAL- 
f UR UNIVERSITY ,, Superscribed on it. 
Mcneyorder, Cheque will not be enter¬ 
tain'd. 

The last date of receipt of application 
fn the Office of the University, Bndhraja 
Hills, Szmbalpur (Crissa) is 1-5-1972 
All communications should be 
addressed to the undersigned by dssig- 
nahen only Registrar _ 

JflvrJiarlal NHira Krishi Viihw 
VMSaljt, J aba I r or. (M.P.) 
Advertisement No. 8(72 
Arplications are Invited, on ihe 
prescribed forms for the following 
posts — 

(1) Registrar : One (Scale of pay 
Rs. 110C—5C—t'OO) 
Qualifications and Experience : At 
least a good second class degree of 
recognised University. Administrative 
and Academic Experience of at least 
5 years In the University, a teaching 
or research Institute or in a Depart¬ 
ment of Central or State Government, 
Scientific and Technical Institutions. 

Desirable. Ability to work In a team 
demonstrated abIM y oi leadership and 
personnel management. 

(8) Senior Scientist: One—Temporary 
(Scale of Pay Re 1000-50-1500) 

(Under ’CAR's—All India Coordinated 
Research Project on Poultry for Eggs) 

0) Doctorate in Animal Genetics 
(Referable to M.Sc. Degree or 
equivalent Post-graduate qualifi¬ 
cations in the case of candidates 
with exceptionally distinguished 
record el productive research). 


rWENTY-NINB 


GO Ten years* research experience 
In poultry breeding as evidenced 
by publiehed work. 

0H) Ability to plan, organise and 
guide research in po I ty b ee Ing 

(3) Regional Coordinator : One Tem¬ 
porary (Scale of pay Hi. 700-40-1100) 
(Under the National Demonstration 
Scheme or Major Pood Crops—finan¬ 
ced by the ICAR). 

(I) Master's degree in Agronomy/ 
Soil, Engineering'Entomology or 
extension or any related discip¬ 
line or field or an equivalent post¬ 
graduate qualification. 

(II) Five years* experience of re¬ 
search or extension in Agriculture 
as evidenced by published work 
out of which at.east three years 
shoi.d be related to field wark 
preferably to crop production. 

(Hi) Ability to plan, organise and 
guide and coordinate the project 
In the region. 

Civ) Experience of leadership and cap¬ 
able of undertaking expensive 
tour. 

(4) Associate Professor of Fundamental 
Genetics : One Temporary, (Scale of 
pay Rs. 700—40—1100) 

M.Sc. (Ag) Botany; M Sc. (Ag. 
Plant Breeding and Genetics M Sc. 
Genetics'Assoclate I A R I In Botany 
or Genetics and Plant Breeding; Ph D 
Genetics end Plant Breeding or Ph D 
Microbial Genetics and Biochemical 
Genetics or Quantitative Genetics. 

(5) Food Scientist : One Temporay 
(Scale of Pay Rs 700—40—1100) 

A first or second class Master's 
degree in Agriculture Food Tecluolo 
gy Biochemistry with 5 (five) years 
teaching and'or research experience 
In Food Technology. Experience will 
relaxed by two years for persons 
possessing Ph D. degree. 

(6) Animal Geneticist (Pig) • One Tem¬ 
porary (Scale of pay Rs 700—40—1100) 
(1) Master's degree in Animal Gene¬ 
tics Breeding or any related disci¬ 
pline or field or an equivalent 
post-graduate qualifiahon. 

(n) Five years experience of research 
In breeding or live-stock prefer¬ 
ably Pigs as evidenced by publi¬ 
shed work 

Note ‘—Those who have already 
applied for the posts of Senior Scien¬ 
tists Food Scientist in response to 
this Vishwa Vidyalaya Advertisement 
Nos 5 71,11 >71 need not app'y again 
as their previous applications will be 
considered 

2 For details and applications forms 
please write to the Registrar, J. N 
Krishi Vishwa Vidayalaya, Jaba/p jt-4 
(MP) enclosing a seif-address un¬ 
stamped envelop in the sue of 10 x 83 
cms. and specifying the Advertise¬ 
ment Number and name of the post 
applying for. 

3 Applicafions, complete in all 
respects, should reach the Registrar, 
J. N Krishi Vishwa Vidyaiayi Jabal¬ 
pur-4 (M P) together with application 
feeofRs 10 (ten) In the shape of Indian 
postal Orders du ly crossed and endorsed 
In favour of the ‘JawahaHal Nehru 
Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya, Jabalpur, 
a cat by the 20th April. 1972. 


4 Persona from abroad can aopfyon 
plain paper end the last date for 
receipt of their application forms Is 
84 41i72 

6 Persons atready In sendee must 
apply through proper channel. 

6 The app lcation tee will not be 
refunded In any case. 

7 Experience as prescribed for the 
posts is relaxable where the candi¬ 
dates are exceptionally very welt 
qualified and in the case of this 
Vishwa Vidyalaya emp'oyaes 

8 Tha candidates shall have to appear 
for interview at their own exsense. 
The Vishwa Vidyalaya reserves the 
righ* whsther or not to call aooll- 

cant for Interview 

9 Teaching working knowledge of 
Hindi is essential for all poets. 

Registrar 

J N Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya, 

Krlshinagar; 

Jabalpur-4 (M P) 

The 14th March, *72 

OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad-7 (A.P.) 

Advertisement No. 2/1972 

Applications, in the prescribed 
form together with the Registration 
fee of Rs. 5.00 are invited for the 
f jllowing posts in the University 
Service, so as to reach the under¬ 
signed on or before 28.4.1972 : 
a) Professor of (1) Tamil (2) taw 
(3) Physics* (4) Chemistry* (5) 
Chemical Technology and (6) 
Plant Ometics. 

b> Readers in (I) Indology (2) 
Business Management (3) Library 
Science and (4) Gjo-Physics. 

c) Lecturers in (I) French (2) Soci¬ 
ology (3) Linguistics and (4) Bio- 
ch-mstry. 

d) Associate L^cturere in (1 )French 
(2) Pub ic Administration (3) Poli¬ 
tical Science (4) Sanskrit (5) Isla¬ 
mic Studies (6) Journalism 
(7» Physics (8) Chemistry. 
c)Director, Department of Publi¬ 
cation & University Press, 

•Denotes Temporary vacancy. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. Professor of Tamil, Law, Phy¬ 
sics, Cherai >t*y and Plant Genetics: 
A Research Degree of a Doctorate 
Standard or Published work of an 
equivalent standard with (10) Ten 
years of teaching experience with 
at least (5) Five years Post-Gradu¬ 
ate teaching experience. 

2. Professor of Chemical Tecfanolo- 
logy : A Research Degree of Doc¬ 
torate Standard in Chemical 
Technology/Chemical Engineering 
or published work of an equivalent 
standard with (10) Ten yearn tea¬ 
ching experience of undergraduate 
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and/or post-graduate classes or 
Industrial/Research Experience in 
an established conoem/Research 
Institutes and experience in guiding 
research of students leading to 
Mi. D. Degree. 

3. Reader In ladology : At least a 
Second Class Master's Degree in 
Indology or Sanskrit with a Re¬ 
search Degree of a Doctorate 
Standards or Published work of 
an equivalent standard and at 
least (5) Five years teaching exper¬ 
ience of guiding research and/or 
post-graduate teaching. 

4. Readers In Business Manage¬ 
ment and Geo-Physics: A Research 
degree of a Doctorate standard or 
published work of an equivalent 
Standard with at least (5) Five 
years experience of teaching and 
experience of guiding research and/ 
or Post-Graduate teaching. 

5. Reader in Library Science : At 
least a Second Class M. Lib. 
Science with at le st a Second 
Class B A./B.SC./B. Com. Degree 
or at least a Second Class Master’s 
Degree in any subject with at least 
a Second Class Bachelor’s Degree 
in Library Science or one year 
post-graduate Diploma in Library 
Science with at least (5) Five years 
experience in a responsible capacity 
m a recognised Library or Univer¬ 
sity of which at least two years 
should be teaching in Library 
Science at a University or in an 
affiliated College. 

6. Lecturer m French, Socialogy 
and Bio-Chemfctn : At least a 
Second Class Master 's Degree in 
the subject concerned with at least 
two years teaching experience in a 
recognised College. 

7. Lecturer in Linguistics: At least 
a Second Class Master’s Degree in 
Linguistics or its equivalent quali¬ 
fication in Modem or Classical 
Indian Language or English from 
a recognised University with at 
least (2) two years teaching expe¬ 
rience in a recognised College. 

8. Associate Lecturers in Public Ad- 
mjafattUtioB, Political Science, 
French, Sanskrit, Islamic Studies 
physics and Chemistry : At least 
a Second Class Master’s Degree 
in the subject concerned. 

9. Associate Lecturer in Jouraal- 
fsm: At least a Second Class 
Master’s Degree m Journalism OR 


At feast a Second Oass Master’s 
Degree in English or one of the 
Social Sciences with at least a 
Second Class Post-Graduate 
Degree/Diploma in Journalism 
from a recognised University OR 
A Master’s Degree in any subject 
with at least two years Profes¬ 
sional experience on the editorial 
side. 

10. Director, Department of PnbU- 
cathm University Press : A Bache¬ 
lor’s Degree in Arts/Science/Com- 
merce/Engineering and a Degree 
or Diploma in Printing from a 
recognised University or Institute 
in India/U.K./U.S. A. with at least 
five years experience in a responsi¬ 
ble capacity in a Press equipped 
with letter-press & block making. 

Note: Relaxatiou in educational 
qualification may be given to 
candidates with varied practical 
experience and possessing good 
Technical qualification. 

Smile of pay: 

Professor : Rs. 1,100-1,600 

Readers : Rs. 700-1,250 

Lecturers : Rs. 400-950 

Associate Lecturers Rs. 300-600 

Director Press : Rs. 700-1,250 

Age: 

Professors : Not above 50 yrs. 

Readers : Not above 40 yrs. 

Lecturer and As¬ 
sociate Lecturers Not above 35 yrs. 
Director Press . Not a box a 40 yrs. 

Note: (i) Age limit does not apply 
to the employees of this University, 
(ii) Relaxation in age to the extent 
of (5) five years shall be granted 
to candidates belonging to Schedu¬ 
led Caste/Schedule Tribe. Certifi¬ 
cate thereof is to be enclosed to 
the application. 


OSMANU UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad-7 (AJP.) 
Advertfacumut No. 4/1972 

Applications, in the prescribed 
form together with foe Registra¬ 
tion fee of Rs. 5.00 are invited for 
the following posts in the Univer¬ 
sity service, so as to reach the un¬ 
dersigned on or before 28,4.1972. 
1* Professors in Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering and Elec¬ 
trical Engineering. 

2. Reader in Mech. Engineering. 

3. Lecturers in Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering and Mining Engineering. 

4. Associate Lecturers in Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering and Electronics 
& Communinicatkm Engineering. 
QuaHficatious: 

1 . Professors \ A Master’s Degree 
in Engineering in the subject con¬ 
cerned with at least (10) ten 
years experience of which 
(5) five years shall be teaching 
experience. 

2. Reader : A Master's degree in 
Engineering in the subject con¬ 
cerned with at least (4) Four years 
teaching and or Professional ex¬ 
perience 

3. Lecturer in Mech. Engg. : A 
Master’s Degree in Engineering in 
the subject concerned. 

4. Lecturer tn Mining Engg . : A 
Second class Bachelor’s Degree in 
Mining Engineering or A.I.M. 
from Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad with at least one year 
experience in Industry Teaching/ 
Research. 

5. Associate Lecturer m Mech . 
Engg. Master’s Degree in Enginee¬ 
ring in the subject concerned or a 
Bachelor's Degree in Engineering 
with at least (2) Two years teach¬ 
ing and/or professional experience. 

6 . Associate Lecturer in Electronics 


ipplication forms with full parti- 
ulars can be had from the 
lirector, Dapartment of Publica- 
ons and University press, Osma- 
m University, Hyderabad-7, A.P. 
n payment of Rs. 3.00 in person 
r by Money Order or by a Postal 
)rder UNCROSSED made payable 
o the Director and by sending a 
elf-addressed envelope (ll|c.m.x 
’6ic m.) duly stamped 0.50 paise 
or ordinary or Rs. 
ered post. *' ‘ „ 

<sd/-) l.b(Wshpand£ 
( lltogMror, 


a. ^ommumcauon tngg. At least a 
Second Class Bachelor’s Degree in 
Electronics and Communication or 
Telecommunication Engineering or 
its equivalent. 


Scale of Pay 

1. Professors 

2. Reader 

3. Lecturers 

4. Associate 
Lecturers 

Age: 

1. Professors 

2. Reader 

. 3, Lecturers 
^iA. Associate 
' Lecturers 


: Rs, 1,100-1,600 
: Rs. 700-1,250 
: Rs. 400-950 

: Rs. 300-600 

Not above 50 yn. 
Not above 40 yrs. 
Not above 35 yrs. 

Not above 30 yrs > 
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A ote (i) Age limit docs not apply 
to the employees of this Univessity. 
(ii; Relaxation in age to the extent 
of (5) five years shall be granted 
to candidates belonging to schedu¬ 
led caste/scheduled tribe- Certifi¬ 
cate thereof is to be enclosed to 
the application 

Application forms with full 
particular can be had from the 
Director, Department of Publica¬ 
tions and University Press, 
Osmania Umveisity, Hyderabad-7, 
A-P on Payment of Rs 3.00 in 
person or by Money order or by 
a postal Older UNCROSSED 
made payable to the Director and 
by sending a self addressed enve 
lope (11 |cmx26^cm,‘ duly stamped 
O.yO paise lor ordinary or Rs. 1.50 
fer Registered Pv.si 

(Sd'-) L B. DESHPANDE 
Registrar 

LUCKNOW UNIVESSITY 

Advcitisement No. 6/1972 

Applications are invited for 
the followij»g permanent posts. 
Readers m the grade oj Rs 7(A)- 
50-/250 plus D. A . as mhmssiole 
under the ru es 

1. One Reader in Hindi 

2. One Reader m Sr otology 

3. One Reader m Ancient Indian 
Hisroiv & Archaeology 

4. Om Readu in Pnysics 

5. One Reader in Botany 

6. One Reader in Zoology 

7 One Rl.uIcj in Bio-Chemistry 
Qualifications; 

Essential First or high second 
ciass Master s Degree and Docto¬ 
rate m the subject concerned w nh 
a good academic record and ex¬ 
pel lence of teaching honours post¬ 
graduate classes lor not less than 
five years and published icscarch 
work of high standard in the 
subject conceined. 

Preferential . Experience of teach¬ 
ing post-graduate classes and 
guiding research 

Lecturers m the grade of Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950 plus L>. A as ad - 
mi s sidle under ihe > ides 

8. One Lecturer in Hindi 

9. 7 wo Lecturers in bociology 
14, One Lecturer in Ancient Indian 

History & Archaeology 

11. Five Lecturers in Physics 

12. Three Lectureis in Botany 

13. Three Lecturers in Zoology 

14. One Lecturer in Bio-Chemistry 


15. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

16. One Lacturer in Statistics 

17. One Lecturer in Geology 

18. Seven Lectures in Law. 

Qualification : 

Essential: First or high second 
class Master's Degree in the 
subject concerned wiih a good 
academic record. 

Preferential : Doctorate in the 
subject concerned advance studies 
and published work and experi¬ 
ence of leaching degree/honours/ 
post-graduate elasses for two 
years 

General: For purposes of quali¬ 
fications required for ine above 
posts the degree obtained in a 
subject taught in a Department 
which is subsequently constituted 
into separate Departmenrs, shall 
be deemed to be degrees in the 
subject concerned for the newly 
constituted Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed 
qualifications may be made in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances in accord 
ante with the ordirsances. Abi lty 
to teach LL B classes for the post 
in the Faculty of Law and under¬ 
graduate classes for all posts 
through the medium of Hindi 
esseentiai except for the post in 
Languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund 
available as admissible under the 
rules on confirmation for perma¬ 
nent posts. Period of probation 
is two years 

It is not necessary to fill air 
any of the advertised posts. 

Applications on prescribed 
form (available on request, accom¬ 
panied with self-addressed enve¬ 
lope of size 23 cm x 10 cm. free 
ot cost from the office of the 
the Registrar} with recent testi¬ 
monials, publications, etc should 
reach the Registrar, Lucknow 
University, by Saturday, April 29, 
1972. The candidates, who are 
in service must send their appli¬ 
cation through the proper channel 
Application Forms to outstation 
candidates w'lil be issued by post 
upto Saturday, April 22, 1972. 

Adve.tUement No 3/1972 

Applicati on, in the prescribed 
form together with the Registration 
Fee of Rs. 5-00 are invited for the 
following posts in the University 
service - Post - graduate Centre, 
Warangal, so as to reach the 


undersigned on or before 28-4-72. 

J. Professors in Commerce, Zoolo¬ 
gy & Public Administration. 

2. Readers in Commerce, Physics, 
Chemistry & Public Administration. 

3. Lecturer in Physics. 

4. Associate Lecturer in Physics, 
Botany & Zoology. 

Qualifications : 

1. Professors : A Research Degree 
of a Doctorate Standard or Publ¬ 
ished work of an equivalent stand¬ 
ard with (10) Ten years of teaching 
experience with at least (5) five 
years post-graduate teaching 
experience 

2 Readei s : A Reseach Degree of 
a Doctorate standard or Published 
work of an equivalent standard 
w r ith (5) five years teaching and 
experience of guiding research and/ 
or jx)st-graduaie teaching. 

3 Lecturer. At least a second class 
Masters Degree in the subject 
concerned with at least two years 
taachmg experience in a recog¬ 
nised College. 

4 Associate Lecturer : At least 
Second class Master's Degree in 
in the subject concerned. 

Scale of pay. 

1 Professors : Rs. 1,100-1,600 

2. Readers : Rs. 700-1,250 

3. Lectuier * Rs. 400- 950 
Associate Lecturers : Rs 300-600 
Age . 

1 Professors Not above 50 years 

2 Readers Not above 40 years 

3. Lecturer and Associate Lecturers 
Not above 35 sears 
Note : (l) Age limit does not apply 
to the emplojees of this university, 
(ii) Relaxation m age to the extent 
of (5) five years shall be granted 
to candidates belonging to sche¬ 
duled caste scheduled tribe. Certi¬ 
ficate thereof is to be enclosed to 
the application. 

Application Forms with full 
parlieulprs can be had from the 
Director. Department of Publicat¬ 
ions & University Press, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad-7, (AP.) 
on payment of Rs. 3-00 in Person 
or by Money Order or by a Postal 
Order UNCROSSED made pay¬ 
able to the Dnector and by send¬ 
ing a self addressed envelope 
(11 £ cm x 26£ cm) duly stamped 
(50) paise for ordinary or Rs. 1-50 
for registered post. 

Sd/- 

(L. B, Deshpande) 
REGISTRAR. 


Published by Anjnl Kumar on behalf of the Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-1 
(Telephones : 276802, 276504 and 273037) and Printed at M S Printers, Darya Ganj, Delh»-6 
through Malhotra Oberoi Enterprises, New Delhi-t8 —Edttor • W D MIRAnSHAH 
















January 11, 1972—the day cold was warmed by smiles ! 


The happy setting for this cordial rendezvous was provided by the Prime Minister's hurricane 
tour of the country, uniting all sections of the populace against the most unwanted war 
Pakistani rulers had declared on India. Here, she Is being presented a cheque of Rs. 68000 
as contribution from the staff and students of Aligarh University to the National Defence Fund. 
The cheque was presented by the Chancellor, the Nawab of Chhatarl (second from right) and 

the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Abdul Aieem. 
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• THE COVER 

^hrlmatl Maklko Hastmato, sister-in-law of 
% #' Blharl Bose, is seen olvtna a demons¬ 
tration of flower decocration at Vi«va Bharti 


□ Editorial (faclno) examines the Implica¬ 
tions of Prof. Mathai*s proposals. 


□ Report on Developments in Technical 
education fnsnp nets deen Into the 
h*ort nf A1CTE f AH India Council of 
Technical Education) and succinctly 
brings out some interests q sidelights. 


□ The essay on Lancaster conference 
(naoe 61 nuts In nerspertive the much 
taked obout Mass Higher Education 

S JfcJr. J. N Kapur (V. C.. Meerut University) 

1 s answers some Interestim questions on 
the Semester System—o it to him by 
Dr. Amrik Singh (page 12) 


What did the South Indian Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors* third meeting decide at Annamalal? 
(page 14-15) 


□ Is Hlflher Education Spurious?—an article 
of hard-hitting realities couched In soft- 
hitting prose (page 18) by Prof. G. K. 
Shenoy. 


Editor— 1 W. D. Mir an shah 


PROFESSOR MATHAI ON BANGALORE 
Thoughts and After-thoughts 

Lord Robert Cecil remarked in jest once in the House of 
Lords : “Want to reform a university ? You might as well reform a 
cheese 1” 

There is a certain amount of delicacy m cheese as there is about a 
university. Any attempt at its reform throws open the Pendora’s Box. 

A possibility somewhat similar to that probably also occurred 
to Professor Mathai—an educational veteran of many a battle. 
Some of his thoughts reflect his deep insight into the university as a 
total concept. And the fact that these are relevant to other univers¬ 
ities as well should engage every university administrator, vice- 
chancellors included, in the cool hours of the morning. 

Professor Mathai points out that when Bangalore was made a 
“Federal’* university, the Act failed to define “Federal** (some 
people in Delhi University are confronted with a similar problem). 
Somewhat in a lighter veign, he says that “university” is a word 
which applies even to institutions that teach nothing but Homoeo¬ 
pathy. Why should Homeopathy be regarded as so despicable is a 
question which he does not pause to answer ! 

He has noted the absence of merit and ability as deter¬ 
minants of teacher selection. And his remedy ? Nothing but the 
ability and competence of the applicant, whom he wants left alone 
for a time to show his ability before he i9 made permanent. If promo¬ 
tion is contemplated, only merit should count, although experience 
should not be disregarded (but he does not suggest in what ratio). 
And there is a remedy, too. for the teacher who becomes 
“unresponsive**: the power to dismiss him. But who will dismiss 
whom 7 More often it is the man who wants to dismiss others that 
gets dismissed. 

He would have the new colleges converted into junior colleges 
and higher secondary schools—some and some ratio—for providing 
a more meaningful job-oriented instruction—as in Japan, for instance. 
But has Prof. Mathai not heard that we in India take over only such 
things as make things easier and not more difficult ? The analogy of 
Japan implies that we should work harder. That is almost treason, 
especially if it is linked up with the power to dismiss someone. 

Besides, he has repeated the Ramaswamy Mudatfar Committee's 
suggestion that abolishing the degree requirement for junior public 
appointments will take the pressure away from college enrolment. 
But he has obviously missed a bet here : there is another reason, 
probably quite as strong, which makes them degree-minded— 
matrimony 1 

Professor Mathai is more to the point when he suggests 
remodelling of the traditional university on IITs and agricultural 
universities Where to find the funds however is a question that had 
better not be touched upon here. 

After a series of excursions into the realm of thoughts and 
after-thoughts, be hits the bull’s eye when he opines that age limits 
and the fixation of study period will curb activities of those who 
pass for students—the politicised species. The place is reeking wiifi 
politics, he says; politicians, whether they operate directly or through 
apprentices, are all answerable for the rot that is to be found in our 
universities Clearly he is under a constraint—<or is it restraint ? - to 
be polite on the subject Beneath it all, one can see the seething 
anger—we wish Prof. Mathai had been more explicit. In that event, 
these few lines would have been written differently.—W.D.M. 





Developments in Technical Education 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Af.er a passage of more than 
two years, a meeting of the All 
India Council for Technical Ed¬ 
ucation (A1CTE), the 21st in the 
series, was held in Delhi on April 
21, 1972. 

Prcf. S. Nurul Hasan, Union 
Minister for Education and Sccial 
Welfare, presided over it. He gate 
a thoughtful address, in the course 
cf which he surveyed the develop¬ 
ments since the Council had last 
met. As he pointed out in his 
address, during this period Reg¬ 
ional Committees, Boards of 
Studies and other Expert Com¬ 
mittees had beeu functioning and 
the work of the Council had gone 
on quite vigorously. Another 
feature to be noted in regard to 
the timing of the meeting was that 
when the Council last met, 
the Fourth Plan had juM started. 
Now the e are less than two yeais 
before the Fifth Plan is due to 
begin. In a sense, therefore, it 
seemed apperpnate to review the 
progress of the schemes under¬ 
taken so far, the results achieved 
and the lessons that could be 
drawn in regard to preparations 
for the next Plan. 

When the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan started there was acute un¬ 
employment amongst engineers. 
Consequently admissions to eng¬ 
ineering institutions had been re¬ 
duced by about 3 >%. The reduc¬ 
tion in admissions however had 
not been accompanied by /eduction 
in the facilities for technical 
education and training. As a 
matter af fact this period has been 
utilised to consolidate as also to 
initiate ceitain programmes of 
quality improvement. According 
to Prof. Nurul Hasan, the pro¬ 
gramme cf quality improvement 
in respect of teacher training, 
curricular reform, preparation of 
instructional material, development 
of new laboratory experience, etc. 
had quite prospered. Over the 
last two years 238 teachers had 
joined Master's and Ph. D. 
courses so as to improve their 
qualifications The demand had 
exceeded original expectations and 
so additional facilities had been 
created to accommodate die grow¬ 
ing numbers, Similarly 14 curricu¬ 
lum development groups, ha d been 
set up, 9 for the degree courses 


and 5 for the diploma courses. 
These Groups had been set up at 
different centres and were working 
quite actively. Whie these pro¬ 
grammes hud considerable success 
another aspect of the programme 
had not received the same measure 
of, success. This related to in¬ 
dustrial experience for engineer¬ 
ing teachers. When it came to 
getting a higher academic qualific¬ 
ation like a master’s degree or 
a Pa D teachers were very keen. 
But when it came to industrial ex¬ 
perience they were not at all keen. 
This difference of approach sprang 
from the academic traditions of 
our country but it did not require 
much of an effort to show that the 
applicability cf this tradition in 
the field of engineering and tech¬ 
nology was strictly limited. Prof 
Nurul H isan therefore asked the 
universities to examine the issue if 
a minimum of industrial experi¬ 
ence, say for 2-3 years, should 
not be prescribed as an essential 
requirement for all teaching posts 
in these two fields 

Another development to which 
he called attention related to the 
crea ion of over 400 places for the 
master/degree course at the 
various lITs and other engineering 
institutions in the count y. This 
came to approximately 25% of the 
first I (degree awards each year. 
Most of these places were utilised 
and a large number of students 
were going in for advanced work 
in the Indian institutions This 
however has not prevented Indian 
students from going abroad also 
in fairly large numbers, as some 
trend obsevers noted. 

Though nearly 10,000 students 
each year receive apprenticeship 
training in industry, the situation 
is not all that satisfactory. Broad¬ 
ly speaking, the industry is not 
all that solicitous for impasting 


training with the result that the 
time spent by student apprentices 
is not always utilised fruitfully. 
To remove some of these loopholes 
a new Apprentices Act has been 
drafed and presented to Parlia¬ 
ment 

Polytechnic education ^too is 
receiving considerable attention. 
At its hist meeting the Cnmcil 
had appointed an Expert Com- 
rruttee under the chairm.in&hip of 
, Prof. G. R Damxi.iran to Mirvey 
the scene and make rccommenda- 

“A CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
OFTECHNOLOGT MVY BE 
SET UP.../’ 

I, • 

; u SO AS TO INTEGRATE 
I ONE YEAR'S PRU IICAL j 
TRAINING WITH THE EX- j 
I STING COURSE IN ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. THE DUR AHON 
OF THE COURSE SHOULD 
BE EXTENDED TO SIX 
YEARS " 


tions. The report has now been 
’ available for some time and has 
been widely circulated to State 
Governments as also to educa¬ 
tionists. As the meeting of the 
Council was likely to take some 
time to be held, the Ministry of 
Education organised a conference 
of the State Directors of Technical 
Education. This conference made 
a series of recommendations, most 
of which were accepted by the 
A1CTE. The more important of 
thsee recommendations are as 
follows : 

(a) Every State should set up & 
State Board of Technical 
Education on a statutory 
basis with the express pur¬ 
pose of ensuring coordinated 
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§§ development of polytechnic 

w education, continuous evalu¬ 

ation of standards, holding 
of examinations and award 
of diplomas. 

(b) Under the joint auspices of 
each Board and Regional 
Committee of the AfCTE, 
there should be a standing 
Evaluation Committee to 
inspect the polytechnics on 
a regular basis and to 
suggest measures for im¬ 
provement and develop¬ 
ment. 

(c) This Board should establish 
close cooperation and co¬ 
ordination with industry so 
as to train the right type of 
technicians. 

Various other proposals parti¬ 
cularly in regard to funding 
arrangements between the Central 
Government and the State Gov¬ 
ernments have also been made 
But equally important is another 
proposal that there should be a 
separate Board under the aegics 
of the A1CTE to look after all 
aspects of polytechnic education 
in all subject fields in an integrat¬ 
ed manner. Perhaps a stage had 
been reached in the development 
of polytechnic education in 
the country where an overall 
unified authority working under 
the general direction of the 
AiCTE might be the appropriate 
agency for ensuring suitable co¬ 
ordination. 

The Council in the course of 
discussion also resolved that the 
Ministry of Education might pre¬ 
pare a Model Act for the est¬ 
ablishment of State Boards of 
Technical Education on a statutory 
basis and circulate it to the various 
States 

Any reorganisation of poly¬ 
technic education must of necessity 
com the training of teachers 
working in these institutes. In this 
connection four Regional Teachers 
Training Institutes had already 
been set up but their facilities were 
not being fully availed of by the 
Polytechnics. This has come about 
partly because of a certain am¬ 
ount of apathy on the part of 
State Governments to this aspect 
of education and partly to the 


absence of sufficient incentives for 
them to avail of these facilities. 
Not many specific proposals were 
made in this regard but the issue 
was definitely raised and might be 
taken up for further discussion 
with the various State Govern¬ 
ments. 

The polytechnic students are 
eligible for the merit-cura means 
scholarships for technical students 
given by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion under the National Scholar¬ 
ships Scheme. Analysis however 
has shown that out of 2100 
scholarships instituted in 1967-68 


NOTE BOOK 


specifically for diploma students 
under the old scheme when it had 
not merged with the National 
Scholarships Scheme, only 42 
scholarships went to diploma 
students This was patently un¬ 
satisfactory and the Council 
decided to take practical steps so 
as to raise the percentage of such 
students. 

Amongst the othe important 
decisions taken were the follow¬ 
ing :— 

(a) A Committee should beset 
up to take an overall view 
of the present state of all 
private technical institutions 
in the country—their financi¬ 
al resources, organisational 
and administrative set up, 
relationship with State Gov¬ 
ernments and other educa¬ 
tional authorities, funding, 
etc. 

(b) Wherever English was not a 
compulsory subject at the 
school leaving stage, those 
seeking admission to poly¬ 
technics should be enabled 
to learn it and special ar¬ 
rangements be made for that 
purpose. 

(c) A Central Institue of Prim¬ 
ing Technology may be set 

• up. 

(d) So aa to integrate one year's 


practical training with the 
existing course in Arch¬ 
itecture, the duration of the 
course should be extended 
to six years. 

(el The staff of the Schools of 
Architecture should be per¬ 
mitted to undertake con¬ 
sultancy work. 

(f) In order to encourage man¬ 
agement education, the 
Centre should give hundred 
per cent grant for a min¬ 
imum period of ten years to 
institutions approved by the 
Board of Management 
Studies. The Council was 
not in favour of mu’tiplying 
the number of university 
centres and other institutions 
for management courses 
unduly. Instead it recom¬ 
mended that an integrated 
plan to deve’op facilities 
with accent on quality and 
stundards may be drawn up. 

<g) An Expert Committee to 
review the existing system 
on admissions to technical 
institutions and to recom¬ 
mend revised procedures and 
methods for selection of 
students may be set up. 

(h) A Joint Committee of the 
UGC and the AICTE be set 
up to review the whole 
system of engineering educ¬ 
ation at the hist degree 
level. 

(i) Since according to estimates 
prepared by the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research 
there was likely to be a 
shortfall in the production 
of engineers at the end of 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
the possibi ity of restoring 
admissions to their full 
capacity, namely, 25000 to 
the degree course and 45000 
to 50UO0 to the diploma 
course may be investigated. 
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What will 
they talk 
about 

at Lancaster ? 


Autumn sounds quite promis¬ 
ing at Lancaster this year-there 
begins at the University what may 
turn out to be quite an unusual 
conference of the year: some noted 
academics will get together and 
look into “The Implications of 
Mass Higher Education”—the 
theme chosen for the 2nd Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Higher 
Education (September 4-8). 

It is timely—indeed, overdue. 
Education to-day must reckon with 
swift—and often radical—changes. 
Ever since University was invent¬ 
ed, higher education has been the 
exclusive preserve of the “elite” 
and the affluent. This last decade 
has witnessed undoubted demoli¬ 
tion of this monopoly, and has 
made Miss Higher Education al¬ 
most an inseoarab'e part of civilis¬ 
ed living. ‘ Mass Hip her Education 
has already arrived in countries 
like America, Russia and Japan; 
it is due sbon in Europe. 

The educators assembling at 
Lancaster wi I ponder and ana¬ 
lyse the overall concept cf Mass 
Higher Educntion and explore 
answers to a number of 
puzzling issues thrown up by 
this new but powerful new-comer. 
Some of these are likely to be: 
what demands will it make upon 
governments in institutionalizing 
and administering it, finding the 
resources for it, and absorbing 
and accommodating its flighty 
educated,' Tiopefulty creative and 
potentially _ .frustrated products ? 
Will it help us to solve our major 
material problem of economic 
growth without destrucive pollu¬ 
tion and exhaustion of the planet 
or mutual destruction of tin 
human race ? _ To this end should 
higher education be confined to 
Ch4 young aduft age & group, or 
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should we not make it available 
on a continuing, recurrent or per¬ 
manent basis to everyone of what¬ 
ever age who wants and can be¬ 
nefit from it ? 


There will be two plenary sess¬ 
ions—one at the beginning; the 
other at the end. Four specialist 
key-note groups will tackle their 
peculiar areas like : (I) “The 

structure of higher education— 
world view” (keynote speaker: 
Sir Eric Ashby, Master cf Clare 
College, Cambridge ; Chairman : 
Harold Perkin, Professor cf Social 
History); (2) Costs and benefits 
of mass higher education” (key¬ 
note sneaker : Dr. Charles Carter 
Vice-C’ianceHor, University of 
Lancaster ; Chairman : Mike 
S'mpson, Professor of Operational 
Research) ; (’) “Continuing Ed¬ 
ucation (education permanente)” 
—(keynote sneaker : Dr. Walter 
Perry, Vice Chancellor, The Open 
University ; Chairman : Alec Ross 
Professor of Educational Re¬ 
search) ; and (4) “The student in 


t 
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mass higher education**: (keynote 
speaker : Professor Eugen de 
Jonghe, Catholic University of 
Louvain ; Chairman : N'el 
Entwist’e, Professor of Education¬ 
al Research). 


To India, as no less to other 
countries of Asia, the deliberations 
at Lancaster will be of great 
academic relevance. 


PERSONAL!* 


D Professor Ishw&r Chandra 
resumed charge as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Sagar on 
March 28. 

CDr. Atmanand Mishra, 
Prircipal, C)Mege of Education, 
Univcisity of Sugar, has been 
appointed Rector. Dr. Mishra 
assumed charge on April 15. 

□Professor S C. Dubey, Head 
of the Department of Anthro¬ 
pology & S Kiology, University of 
Sagar, has joined as Director 
Indian Institu:e of Advanced 
Study, Simla 

□Sri K. Madhava Menon' 
former Director of Cal'egiafe Ed¬ 
ucation has taken over as the P.o- 
Vice Chancellor of Calicut Un¬ 
iversity (F.N.) 


Mauritius and India to exchange 
trainee Coaches: 

When recentty Mr Basant Rai, 
the Minister of You h and Sports, 
Mauritius, called on his opposite 
number in India, Professor S 
Nurul Hasan, something very 
meaningful emerged—India will 
be sending Hockey and Cricket 
coaches to Mauritius and receiv¬ 
ing coaches for sports and physical 
educa ton at the National Institute 
of Sports Patiala and Laxmibai 
College of Physical Education, 
Gwalior. 

An incidental-but important- 
issue was the student exchange 
programme, somewhat similar to 
the one Mauritius has with 
France. The idea of exchanging 
srudent delegations was that they 
could discuss things of mutual 
interest at seminars and symposia. 

Although Professor Hasan has 
agreed to send a student's deiega- 
. tion to Mauritius, the time for its 
‘ visit has yet to be worked out 

six 

i 





P. A. U. 

Eighty Cotton 
Scientists 
Worried I 

A workshop of prominent sci¬ 
entists from agricultural universities 
were seized of rather a ticklish 
problem' how to increase both the 
' yield and the quality of cotton? 

The 80-strong specialist group 
was attending the North Zone 
Cotton Wolkshop hem last month. 

Dr. Sukhdev Singh, who directs 
research at the university, confes¬ 
sed that they were all faced with 
a great paradox* insufficiency of 
cotton in a country coupled with 
a slump in itstpric^s. He was of 
opinion that nothing less than a 
special cell to go into the whole 
quest : on of cotton marketing 
would do. 

Dr. T. Singh reported that 
punjib 320 F—a cotton variety— 
was susceptible to jassid attack, 
while it gave a low yield. 

Hie Visitors from North Vietnam 

An ** agricultural delegation 
from the Democratic Rcpub’ic of 
North Vietnam enjoyed punjabi 
hospitality on April 7 

The delegation consisted of 
Mr. Nguyem Cheung, Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Dao 
The Tvam, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agronomy, Mr. Nguyem 
Muoi, Head of the Department 
T of Animal Husbandry and Mr 
“ Nguyem Dy Niem. 

The Vietnamese Agro-Scientiws 
appeared to heve a keen eye on 
the new form technology obtaining 
lo Punjab today, especially en¬ 
quiring Taboutl the method of 
growing wheat. 



Tbs Chancellor conferring the degree of Doctor of Science on 
Dr. G. S. Ventkaaraman. 


BHU HONOURS VENKATARAMAN 


At a convocation on March 29, 
l*>7Vthe Bauaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity conferred the deeree of Doctor 
of Science—the highest award of 
the University in Botany—on 
Dr. G. S. Venkatraman. 

Bom at Tenkasi (South India) 
in* 1910, Dr. Venkatraman had 
his early education at his native 
school and S f . Xaviers CoPege at 
Palayamkottai. Graduating in 
Botany from Madras University in 
first rank, he was awarded the 
Algpnna Gold Medal. 

His "ear y inlerest in algae took 
him'to B. H. U. Varanasi, where 
h* ^obtained M Sc.—and, later, 
PhD.—degree in Botanv, under 
guidance of the Late Professor Y. 
Bharadwaja. 

Called upon to organise algae 


research at the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute. New Delhi in 
1956, he estabMshed a strong 
school of Applied Algology there. 

Anther of three monographs. 
Dr. Venkataraman has pub’ished- 
individually or jointly with his 
research associates-over a hundred 
research papers on algae and 
bacteria . 

In 1961, he spent a year at the 
Institute of Applied Microbiology 
at Tokyo. Japan. And as the re- 
ceipient of the coveted Ataxandar 
von HumboMt Foundation’s 
Junior Fellowship, he visited West 
Germany and other European 
countries in 1969. 

When he visited Varanasi to 
receive his D.Sc. Degree, it was 
merely home-coming after 10 years! 


They were given’ them the 
example Of West Bengal primarily 
a rice growing soil like their own 
and assured that they, too, could 
succeed in growing wheat in 
Vietnam. The delegation was also 
informed that work was in pro¬ 
gress on rust-resistant strains, 
which had greater protein contant 
and bread-making adaptability. 
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Presided over by Shn 
Jatavllabhule Purshottam, the 
renowned Sanskrit Scholar of 
Andhra, a seminar on the con¬ 
tribution of Andhra to Indian 
culture was organised unde? the 
auspices of the S V. U. Oriental 
Research Institute. The particip¬ 
ants deliberated on the issue on 
27th, 28th and 29th March. Shri 
Jat&vallbhula found the seminar 
as an opportunity of understand¬ 
ing those aspects of Indian culture 
which had been enrich^ by the 
Andhras. To his mind, Andhra 
was uniquely situated in India’s 
cultural history. The context in 
which, he felt, this could be 
viewed, had two aspects —time and 
place. He felt that the con text 
was as important as actual content 
of work and he knew of no 
branch of Indian culture left un- 
eiiched by the Andhras. 

The Vice-Chancellor traced the 
history of Andhra culture since 
the times Sanskrit was the spoken 
language right up to the present. 
Andhra culture and language had 
spread both to East and the South¬ 
east in the past to countries like 
Burma, Thailand. Malaysia, and 
the Philippines. The, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, who inaugurated the jseminar, 
•aid: “If it was possible for Xrish- 
ana Deva Raya to wield pen and 
sword with equal skill and strength 
and abo to find time for cultural 
activities, there is no justification 
for us not to show interest in such 
activities today.” 


In Progress— The Third Convention of Agricultural Universities at 
Bangalore Dr. D. P. Singh, President of the association is addres¬ 
sing the Convention delegates. 


GURU NANAK 

A UGO Visiting Committee 
Arrives 

A Visiting Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the University Grants 
Commission visited the Guru 
Nanak University on April 14 & 
15, to examine the Fourth Five 
Year Plan requirements of the 
University. The Committee con- 
si stsed of Professor MV Mathur- 
Di ector, Asian Institute of Ed¬ 
ucational Planning A Admmistr, 
ation ; Professor JN Kapur, Vice- 
Chancellor, Meerut University; 
Professor RG Mchrotrs, Head of 
the Department of Chemistry, 
Rajasthan University; Professor 
RS Sharma, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of History, Patna Universiiy; 
Professor Rais Ahmed, Head of 
the Department of Physics, A’i- 
- garh Muslim University; and 
Professor SC Maheshwari, Pro¬ 
fessor cf Botany, Delhi University. 

Two Officers of the Commis¬ 
sion, Dr. D. Shanker Naravan, 
Additional Secretary, and Dr. S.C. 
Goel, Education Officer, are also 
on the Committee. 

The Members visited various 
teaching and non-teaching de¬ 
partments of the University and 
ns Campus. They also held dis¬ 
cussions with the functionaries of 
the University and *the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sardar Bishan Singh 
Samundri, concerning the plans 
and projects of the University. 


Hjs excellency H. E. Patrick 
Shaw, High Commissioner fer 
Australia in India, visited the 
Guru Nanak University on 9th 
April. He was received by the 
Registrar, S. Bharpur Singh and 
Heads cf various Departments of 
the University. Mr. Shaw went 
round the new Campus and saw 
the buDding construction. 

Referring to his visit to this 
University, he said: “Coming as 
I do from a country cf new Un¬ 
iversities I felt much at home 
seeing the preparations for Amrit 
srtr Guru Nanak University. The 
planning is practical and the 
buildings will be modem in the 
best sense. It is good to see this 
emphasis on education which is 
fundamental not only to economic 
and social progress but to the 
welfare of the peep’e in the widest 
sense. I look forward to re¬ 
turning and seeing the campus 
when it is completed and so many 
dreams have been fu'S'led.” 

The Registrar of Guru Nanai 
University. S. Bharpur Singh, has 
i issued the following press statem¬ 
ent: **My attention has been drawn 
towards a news-item published in 
a section of the vernacular press 
j to the effect that the Guru Nanak 
University authorities have issued 
instructions to the Examiners that 
they should mark the answer 
books leniently. The news is 
absolutely baseless and unfounded 
No such instruction has been 
issued by the Guru Nanak Un¬ 
iversity authorities.” 
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^ The 5.4S-L>kh Grant fram l)GC 

The university has been grant* 
«d a special financial assistance 
amounting to Rs. 5.45 lakhs by 
the Univeishy Grants Commission 
for the Departments of Chemistry 
and Economics under the scheme: 
‘‘Programme of Special Assistance 
to Selected Departments." 

First School for Well-Logging 

In all, some 3S delegates re¬ 
presenting over 14 institutions 
participated in India's very first 
school for well-logging, which was 
recently conducted on the campus 
under the auspices of the Centre 
of Exploration Geophysics. The 
Director-General, Geological 
Survey of India, Mr. M. S. 
Balasundaram, inaugurated the 
school, and the Vice-Chancellor 
presided. 


OSMANIA 


Professor Dimitin P. Lobonov, 
Rector at the Moscow Geological 
Prospecting Institute, who was in 
town, took a keen interest in the 
school. He also made the wel¬ 
come announcement that an In¬ 
ternational Conference on Geo¬ 
physics Education would b c held at 
the Osmania University this year 
Another Russian, Piofessor 
Plusnan, the Vice-Rector of the 
Moscow Institute, was the co¬ 
ordinator. 

Professor V.L.S Bhimashan- 
karam. Head of the University 
Geophysics Department, was th; 
Director of the School. 


Ptof. BasUraddfn to Singapore 

Professor S. Bashiruddin, who 
is Head of the Department of 
Journalism, represented India at 
the recent Asian Mass Communi- 
ication General Assembly Con¬ 
ference at Singapore. Incidentally, 
the Professor was also elected as 
Alternate Secretary of the 
Indian Journalism Education 
Association formed recently at the 
Indian Institute of Mass Com- 
I munications, New Delhi. 


A Regional Documentation Centre 
Planned 

Soon to go into operation this 
year on a grant lotaling one lack 
from the Andhra Pradesh Gov¬ 
ernment, is ihe Regional Docu¬ 
mentation Centre for South India. 
It will be set up at the Osmania 
University Library by the Indian 
Council of S )cial Science Reseatch 
at New Delhi. 

Principals. Heads Attend Training 
Programme 

Eight Heads of Department 
and 21 Principals took part in a 
two-week Workshop-cum-Training 
Programme on Collegiate Ad¬ 
ministration. The workshop was 
sponsored jointly by the Univers¬ 
ity the Ford Foundation, the 
University Gr?nts Commission 
and the Administrative Staff Col¬ 
lege of India. 

Whi’e first of the three pro¬ 
grammes was held in September 
last, the next programme will be 
held sometime in the third week 
of July this year. 

Philosophical Congress 

Osmania University hosted the 
45th session of the All-India 
Philosophical Congress on Apiil 
13 Mr. Gopalrao Ekbote, Chief 
Justice of the Andhra Pradesh 
High Court, inaugurated the Con¬ 
gress A hundred and fifty 
delegates from various parts of 
the country compared notes. 


The Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi Is seen here receiving from 
Vice-Chancellor L. Butlayya a silver 
casket containing a draft for 
Rs. 2,11,116 as contribution from 
Andhra University for the National 
Defence Fund. 


AUTONOMOUS COLLEGES IN OSMANIA ? 

A Screening Committee is soon to be appointed by the Vice - 
\ Chancellor of the Osmania University "to consider the feasibility of 
i granting autonomy to any particular college and work out the details 
1 under u/i/c/i such colleges have o function" 

4 

; The Academic Council at its meeting held on 24th March, 1972 — 

; w/ule accepting, in pnncple, the c -eation of autonomous colleges— resolved 
\ to authorise the Vice-Chancellor to appoint such a screening committee or 
; committees. , 


This committee will have one or two external members and a repre- 
, tentative from the University Grants Commission. 
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“MODERN UNIVERSITY SHOULD TRANSCEND CAMPUS WALLS'* 

—JAMES TOPPING AT 
SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 


This year the University Synd¬ 
icate was able to have Dr. James 
Topping, who delivered two im¬ 
portant lectures : one on “Recent 
Developments in University Ed¬ 
ucation in Britain’ 1 ; the other on 
“The Education of Scientists and 
Engineers —Generalists or Special¬ 
ists". 

Dr. Topping, a former Vice- 
Chancellor of Brunei University, 
is a distinguished British educa¬ 
tionist. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
D. Jaganatha Reddy said that Dr. 
Topping was recognised for having 
introduced several innovations in 
technical education at Brunei, his 
work mostly consisting of making 
students acquire not only the right 
•kills but also the right attitudes. 

Emphasising repeatedly that 
educational planning was dynamic 
and, therefore, subject to period¬ 
ical revision and renewal as part 
of that total change which is over¬ 
taking society. He took a critical 
look at various Education Com¬ 
mission Reports, drawing ex¬ 
tensively on his personal participa¬ 
tion in the shifting scenes of higher 
education drama in Britain. And 
of the politics of the University erf 
the seventies, Dr. Topping though* 
that to centre of gravity was 
located somewhere "beyond the 
confines of its campus walls." 

He traced the growth of higher 
education starting with the 11th 
Century and during the interven¬ 
ing centuries to the present. He 
pinpointed lacunae in university 
education of the past and spoke 
of the great advances in know¬ 
ledge ana skills among students, a 
phenomenon which was not isolat¬ 
ed from the sweep of science and 
technology in recent years. 

Dr. Reddv» in thanking Dr. 
Topping, said that they had got 
a much needed message through 
his lectures and of the great im¬ 
pact of Robbing and Hale Com¬ 
mittee Reports on British and un¬ 
iversity authorities, especially the 
speed af their implementation. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAU6AR 

The State Education Secretary, 
Shri K. L. Pasricha, visited the 
university on 9th April to take a 
look at its Fourth Five Year Plan 
and the problems related to un¬ 
iversity finance. He went round 
the Library and saw the Museum 
of the Ancient Indian History, 
Culture & Archaeology. 

Dr. R. C. Mehrotra, Head of 
the Department of Linguistics, 
Ravishankar University, Raipur 
delivered recently a series of 
Iccturm on “Non-Linguistic 
meaningful utterances of Hindi/’ 
"The First word of Child"; 
"Morphological Structure of In¬ 
dicative Forms verb *HONA’ 
(Tobe) and "Indian Languages 
and Devnagari Script/* During 
the course of hts lectures he 
suggested several new topics for , 
research in various branches of I 
Linguistics and advised coordina¬ 
tion for reoritentation of Linguistic 
studies in Universities and 
Research in Madhya Pradesh. 


The Fifth Convocation of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi Vishwa 
Vidyataya. Jabalpur, which was 
scheduled to be held an April 22, 
1972 at the College of Agriculture 
Indore, has been postponed. 

J, N. KRISHI V1DYALAYA" 

This has been done in view of 
facts,firstly,that there are a num¬ 
ber of vacanks in the Board of 
Management of the Vishwa 
Vidyalaya and, second'y, that the 
Session of the State Assembly had 
been extended upio April 21, 1972 
which would hamper the meeting 
<rf the Board which precedes the 
Ci n.ccatua 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

Pier se work hard on your des¬ 
patches. We need news be¬ 
hind the news—the issues be¬ 
hind mere facades. 

- Editor 



The Vice President, ShriG.S. Pathak and Shri Mohanial Sukhadla, 
Governor of Mysore, Just after the inauguration of the Third Conven- 
tlon of the Assn, of Indian Agricultural Universities at Bangalore 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 

BANMLORE-12 
SESSION IIR-T1 

opportunity roe advances studios and 

RKIEABCH IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH (Pit. D.) DEPARTMENT of Applied Mathematics, Biochemistry, Inorganic A 

Faculty ofSdence Physical Chemistry, Microbiology and Pharmacology, Molecular 

Biophysics, Organic Chemistry, Physics. 

RESEARCH (M. Sc. A Ph D.) DEPARTMENTS OF Aaronautical Engineering, Chemical Engnaar- 
Faculty of Engg. ing, Civil A Hydraulic Engineering, Electrical Communication 

Engineering, Electrical Engineering High Voltage Engineering, 
Industrial Management, Internal Combustion Engineering, Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Metallurgy, School of Automation. 

Ml COURSES (2-yeir duration) 


DEPARTMENT HELDS Of SPECULATION 


Aeronautical Engineering Aerostructures, Aerodynamics, Rochets and Missiles 

Chemical Engineering Chemical Process A Plant Design, Transfer Processes 

CMIA Hydraulic Engineering Hydraulics, Structural Engineering, Water Resources Engineering, 
and Soli Mechanics 

Elec. Communication Engg. Electronics, Microwaves, Acoustics, Computers A Information Theory 
Electrical Engineering Applied Electronics A Servomechanism, Power System Engineering 


Internal Combustion Engg Automobile Engineering, Internal Combustion Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering Heat Power Engineering, Foundry Science A Engineering, Machine 
Design 

Metallurgy Physical Metallurgy A Chemical Metallurgy 


School of Automation Computer Science and Control Systems 


M. TECH. COURSE IN 
PHYSICAL ENGINEERING 
(2-year duration) 

Bi COURSES 
(J-year duration) 


An inter-faculty course with emphasis on Solid State Physics, 
Materials Science, Instrumentation and Techniques, intended for 
engineering graduates and M.Sc's in Physical Sciences. 

Electrical Communication Engineering, Electrical Technology and 
Metallurgy. 


DIPLOMA COURSE IK 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGE¬ 
MENT (ty ear duration) 

DIPLOMA COURSE IN 
MOLECULAR BIOCHEMIS¬ 
TRY (1-year duration) 


Entry open for candidates with engineering and non-engineering 
backgrounds. 


Teachers and Research Workers in University Departments, Medical 
Colleges or Research Laboratories, subjeetto possessing the mini¬ 
mum quaicatlon, will be given preference for admission, 


Eligibility for admlniun 

Tlw Indian Institute of Science encourages Inter-dfseplinary studies. Entrance requirements 
tor cwraea of study and research are broadbased. FuM details an provided In ths booklet, 
Admission Announcement tor 1872*73". Generally, the following an the minimum qualifications j 
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VISVA 


The sun djft^his m the likeness 
nf the Japanese lotus. 
With the lotus that Noss mis 
on the Man lake l 
Hitherto unpub'ishcd, this 
short poem, (fa su mile above) was 
written by Rabindranath Tagcre, 
on January 13, 1927, for a Japan¬ 
ese periodical. It was ore rf the 
many documents exhibrcd recently 
at the “Rabindranath and Japan 
Exhibition” organised recently in 
honour of the 22-member de’cga- 
tion from the Irdo-Japan Tagore 
Association of Tokyo. 

The delegation which included 
the si^er-ii law of Rashbihtri 
Bose, Sirunati Makiko Hasimato, 
also attended the spring festival. 
By no means a new-comer to 
Shatiniketan, she was there in the 
1950s, attached to Kala Bhavana. 
where she used to lecture on 
Flower Decoration, Ikebana 
, Tapes*ry and the famous Japanese 
* Tea Ceremony. This time, too, 


BHA RATI _ 

she gave an interesting demonst¬ 
ration of Jkeb-ina. 

The Japanese visitors also met 
Visva-Bhara i students at a cul¬ 
tural evening. S'hri Santidev 
Ghosh, Adhyaksha, Uingh-Bha- 
vana, sp-ke of Rabindranath's 
contribution to en enduring 
relationship between Japan and 
Visv,vBhara 4 i. 

The leader of the Japanese 
de’egation, Mr Kazuo Azuma, 
who taught Japanese at Visva- 
Bharati some time ago, stressed 
the strengthening of happy ties cf 
friendship established between Ja¬ 
pan and Visva-Bharati. He also 
maintained that adm rers of 
Rabindranath Tagore in Japan 
were thinking of founding a 
* Nippon-Bhavana at Sintimketan. 
Ko ean S:holars and the Czech 
Indologl A 

Four Korean scholars. Pro¬ 
fessor SHU Kyung Soo (Dongguk 
University), Professor Ahn 11} e- 


Hyon (Dongguk University ard 
Director cf Budhist Museum), 
Prcfesscr Choung JongKco 
(Chun Nam National University), 
and Prcfesscr Rhi-Min-Yong 
(Dongguk University) recently 
visaed the campus and Cheena- 
Bhavana. They had prolonged 
discussions wi.h Prcfesscr K. 
Vankataramanan, Head of the 
Department of Chinese Studies. 

An equally important visbor 
was Dr. M. Krasa. the well- 
known Indologist and Historian 
from Czechoslovakia. 

Burmese Archaeological Delega¬ 
tion 

A Burmese archaeological 
de'egation, representing the 
Arehaec-lf g’cal Survey of Burma 
(U. Aung Thaw, Directci), Pagon 
Museum (U. Bd Kay, Curator) 
and the Archaeological Library, 
Rnngcon (U. Ohn Mating, 
Librarian) were at Santiniketan 
on March 9 and H\ TTe Bur¬ 
mese Cc nsul»Genera\ U. Than 
Maung and Vice-Consul U. 55ein 
Tee accomparied the delegation. 
The distinguished visiters were 
shown round the campus and 
various depan ments of the 
university. They had tea with 
the Vice C'ancellcr, Cr. P. C. 
Gupta, and participated in a 
foreign students' ‘get-together, at 
Visvn-Bhar^ti. 

The de’egation also met the 
renowned Artist, Shri Mukul Dey 
and visi.ed the Terra-Cotta 
temples. 

Lithuanian Art Exhibition 

An Exl ibhion of Lithuanian 
Artists at the Kala-Bhavan was 
inaugurated by the Russian Vice- 
Consu 1 , Mr. Mirkasymov on 
March 26. 

VIr Mirkasymov deep'y ad¬ 
mired the Indian Cultural tradi¬ 
tion and hoped that friendship 
beiween Russia and India would 
be further strengthened by such 
cultural centacts. He a'so pre¬ 
sented to the Visva-Bbarti Library 
25 book?, being mostly Bengali 
translations of original Russian 
works 

Mr. D. R. Kcwshik, the 
Principal of Ka’a-Bhavans, gave 
a critical resume of Lithuanian 
Arts, concluding, that the exhibi¬ 
tion reflected extraordinary folk 
sensibility through simple an 
for ma of innocent rural culture. 






DISCUSSION MEERUT VC ON THE SEMESTER SYSTEM 


The University News presents here the views of Dr. J. N. Kapur, Vice-Chancellor, Meerut University, 
on the subject . Both the questions—framed by tho inter-University Board Secreatry, Dr. Amrik Singh—and 
Dr. Kapur's replies are being reported verbatim, for affording an opportunity to those among leaders nf the 
University News who may like to come forward with their own views on the Se*nester System.—Editor 


Question : Assuming that it is desirable to introduce the semester system at the under-graduate level in 
our universities, what particular preparations may bs undertaken so that the system, when 
introduced, is a success ? 

Answer s The university desiring to introduce the semester system should take these steps : 

(a) Study the working of the system in a university of its own type. For examp’e, for resi¬ 
dential universities, J.I.Ts. and Agricultural Universities may provide a model. For affilia¬ 
ting universities, the Meerut University system may be studied. 

(b) Thorough discussions on the implications of the system be organised for students and 
teachers. 

(c) Students and teachers must be made to feel that this system will require harder and more 
systematic work on the part of both. 

(d) The office must be strengthened and made more efficient to deal with the possibility of 
about three examinations in a year. 


Question : To put the question another way, what are the pitfalls to be avoided ? 

Answer: The pitfalls to be avoided are : 

(a) Not to introduce the system without adequate preparation. 

(b) To set up the necessary machinery welt in advance ; and, if possible, to test the machinery 
by introducing it in one faculty at a time. 


Question ; Having regard to the structure of under-graduate education prevalent in the country, what are 
the problems when the course content has to be split semes terwise ? 

Answer: There is no difficulty in breaking up the courses into semssterwise uni’s. Usually in the be¬ 
ginning, the break-up is artificial but if careful thought is given and the introduction is not 
hurried, more careful consideration may be given to the units. In fact, semester units are more 
natural than year-long units. 


Question : From the point of view of students, how does introduction of this system help them ? 

Answer: The main benefits to students are .* 

(a) They work more regularly during the year. 

(b) They save time because the semester system implies course-wise promotions. A student 
who clears a course need not appear in it again. On the whole, 9i)% of the graduates get 
their B.A. degree in 3 years 4 time and about 80% of them can complete it in 2\ yeais ; 
about 60% complete it in 2 years and there is a possibility of 2C% completing in less than 
2 years. 

(c) Students can make use of their summer vacation to make up for any deficiency during the 
year because a semester comse can be studied and examination conducted in it during the 
summer. This is not possible in a year-long course. 

(d) Students can even earn advance credits in this system. 


Question : Or, to put it another way, in what specific respects do students have to adjust their study habits 
and other attitudes so as to meet the requirements of this system ? 

Answer: In this system, students have to be alert almost from the beginning. A student joins in July 
and begins his studies seriously from the raidd e of August for the examination to be held in 
November. In the older system, students become serious only in January and February. But 
they have to be more regular in their habits of study, for if they miss their lectures for even a 
fortnight, the loss becomes serious. 


Qtteetkn : Does this system make any additional demands in terms of preparation, punctuality, and 
sponsiveness on the part of teachers ? 
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Question : 

Answer : 


Tlwy have to be more responsive in the system. They have to take their classes punctually 
and regularly. The colleges have to avoid holidays at any cost and extra-curricular activities 
have to be very carefully spread out. 

Dies everything depend upan the individual teacher or do his colleagues also have a rote to 
play in respect of the items referred to ? 

The system calls for collective responsibility because lack of seriousness in one group of 
teachers may have harmful effect on others. 

- Have any additional library or laboratory facilities to be provided to enable students to adjust 
to the increased tempo of work ? 

Additional library and laboratory facilities are desirable but not necessary. 

Or, again to put it in a different way, has the outlay to be increased in any way in terms of 
building, staff, equipment, etc., so that the system functions successfully ? 

For the successful working of the system, we do need about 10% increase in terms of building, 
sta(T and equipment. However, there is a great deal of pressure of work on the office staff 
both in col eges and universities, because they have to conduct examinations three times a year 
and keep records of the same Therefore, f^r the successful working of the system, the office 
staff may have to be increased by 30 40%. Alternatively, use may be made of computers and 
other mechanisation processes. 

Since the gap between one semester and another is not more than four weeks, normally speak¬ 
ing. how is the result declared in time * The real question is of adjusting the system of public 
examination to the semester system in the absence of internal assessment. 

In order to reduce the lime for declaration of results, Meerut University has evolved the system 
of central evaluation and has made use of computers for evaluation work. Instead of sending 
answer books to teachers, the scripts are collected at various centres in the university and 
teachers go to these centres to evaluate answer books. The answer books are all 
eva uated by the teachers of the university and for each paper evaluation there may be groups 
of 6-12 teachers evaluating it after jjint consultation. Instructions are thoroughly discussed* 
sample checking of maiked answer bocks is done by Deputy Head Examiners and nobody is 
allowed to take the answer book out of the evaluation centre. This leads to a decreased use 
of unfair means in examinations as no student can approach examiners and since they g<et 40 
answer books each to examine in the morning and deliver them to the university before the 
end of the day It, however, requires a great deal of discipline on the part of teachers and 
sincerity in evaluation. We are also trying to perfect the computer system because in the initial 
stages it has given us a lot of headache. The main reason lus been the lack of coordination 
between the inefficient human component and the super-efficient machine component In 
Meerut University, we have been able to declare 99% of our results in time but have failed in 
1% of the cases. The reason is due to the heavy amount of work on limited staff and some¬ 
times power failure for the computer system. We have to decalre results of three examinations 
in a year and then coordinate these results. It has put a heavy strain on cur machinery be¬ 
cause the U P. Government has refused to increase our grants for the examination work. I *am 
sure, our sys em would have been almost perfect if we had been allowed to spend a sum of 
Rs. 10 lakhs, more than which we have to spend now. 

Does this system in any way require or lead to- any kind of re-alignment between the university 
and the colleges ? 

The system has improved the financial position of many colleges because the number of students 
m previous and final classes is almost the same. The contact between university office and 
college office increases m this process. It also increases contact between leacheis who meet 
'almost m a mass twice a year. Many academic conferences and programmes have been 
organised during these meetings of teachers coming for evaluation. These meetings have also 
unproved relations among teachers of the colleges and the university. 

Along with the introduction of the semester system which would be essentially splitting up the 
academic year into two equal parts and assessment at the end of each semester, what, according 
to you, are the pros and cons of introducing the credit system ? This is a new area experim¬ 
entation and may be elaborated a little. 

The credit system can be introduced but that depends upon the faith that studen*s have in their 
teachers, the general social climate and the trust of teachers among themselves. Here the 
* system becomes mote dependent on the character of students, teachers and general public than 
in any other respect. We are making some experiments but the results have not always been 
helpfiil. 
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Sitting (L to R) Dr. M. Varedarajan, Vice*Chancellor, Madurai University; Dr. D. Jaganatha Reddy, Vice-CIi 
narayan, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalaf University ; Hon'bte Dr. V. R Nedunchezhlan, Minist 
Vice* Chan cel lor, Tcmilnadu Agricultural University, Coimbatore; Thiru M. M. Ghanl, \ 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair. 

Standing (L to R) Dr. P. Govindan, Member of the Syndicate, Annamalat University ; Dr. V. Ballah, Mem be 
Member of the Syndicate, Annamalai University ; Dr. V. Sp. Mantckam, Member of the Synd 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar; Thiru M. K. Ramekrishnen, Registrar, Sri Venkat 
Registrar, Andhra University, Waltair; Dr. M. O Mathew, Member of the Syndicate, Annan 
varsity, Dharwar; Dr. C. N Sambandam, Member of the Syndicate, Annamalai University 
lal University \ Thiru Rajarathlnam, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Chidambaram* 

TI 

SOUTH INDIi 


M 





r, Sri Venketeswara University, Tirupatl; Dr. S. P. Adi- 
ucation, Government of Tamilnadu ; Dr. G. Rangaswami, 
mcellor, Calicut University, Calicut; Thlru L. Buljayya, 


Syndicate, Annamalai University ; Dr. Sin. Lakshmanan, 
tnnamatal University; Thlru P. A. Sitapatl, Registrar, 
University, Tirupatl. Thiru M. Gopalaknshna Reddy, 
Ivereity ; Thlru S. S. Wodeyar, Registrar, Karnatak Uni- 
. Kumaraswaml Filial, Member of the Syndicate, Annama- 

D CONFERENCE OF 
VICE-CHANCELLORS 
ENS AT ANNAMALAI 


The third Conference of South Indian Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors from Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu met at Annamalai under the presi¬ 
dentship of Dr.S.P. Adinarayan,on April 3,4 and 5, 

The conference was Inaugurated by Tamilnadu 
Educat'on Minister, Dr. V. R. Nedunchezhian. 
He called for evolving a greater coordination be* 
tween the University and the Government to 
ensure grants to Institutions of higher learning on 
the basis of "assessed” needs. The university, 
he said, was a place of communication and 
evaluation of thought, transmitted by the teacher 
to the taught, its main purpose being to stimu¬ 
late scientific thinking Advising Vice-Chancellors 
to introduce new branches of study to make post¬ 
graduate courses more dynamic, he praised 
introduction of the semester system—a "signi¬ 
ficant step" which should be further improved. 

The meeting was attended by six vice-chancellors, 
four registrars and a large number of the faculty 
and public. There was an informal discussion 
between the delegates and the syndicate of the 
University on the evening of the 3rd They show¬ 
ed a great interest in student mobility from one 
university to another at postgraduate and re¬ 
search levels with attendance credit. The 


REPORT 


question was also discussed of the reserva¬ 
tion of seats for students from the "other" 
university in the southern region at post-graduate 
level on the basis of reciprocity, and of giv'ng 
great encouragement to visiting professorship. 
Each university was asked to work out its own 
p'ans along these lines for a detailed discussion 
at the next session of the conference. 

The foi’owing findings of the Conference may 
be reported- 

(i) Approval of the proposal to morse the Sonate and 
Academic Council Into a single advisory body and 
making the Syndicate more compact by restricting 
Its strength to a maximum of twelve. 

(II) Approval, in generol, of the principle of student 
participation as recommended by the special com¬ 
mittee of the University 6rants Commission, 
fill) Approval of the introduction of the Semester 
System and course work at the Master's level In 
Science, Humanities and Commerce and at the 
undergraduate level In professional courses like 
Engineering, Medicine and Agriculture. 

The Conference favoured a five-day, six-hour 
week with 180 working days, holidays being cut 
down to the minimum. It called upon the constit¬ 
uent Universities to exchange syllabi! and com¬ 
municate Improvements in the same periodically. 
It was of opinion that all Master degree examin¬ 
ations should Include a viva of 50 marks. Regard¬ 
ing the year 9 at School and College, it favoured 
the 10+2+3 formula, emphasising continued 
vitilant exploration of the problem of examination 
reform. 




INTERVIEW WITH DR. 6AN6RADE ON NSS COORDINATORS* CONFERENCE 


An Interview with a dynamic man liker Dr.' 
Gangrade (Delhi School of Social work) could 
be very revealing to one genuinely interested 
in National Service Scheme—especially if his 
Committee Organiser, Mr. A.P.S Lamba, was also 
around, ft would have been perhaps impossible to 
have a glimps of the total national scene if we 
bad remained contented merely with hearing all the 
speakers—mostly coordmitors—read their papers at 
their recent get-togeiher at Gandhi Peace Found¬ 
ation (April 22 to April 24) A major part of 
credit for this study to appear here in the University 
News ought to go to him— and Mr. Lamba. 

It was the first-ever conference which afforded an 
opportunity to the assembled coordinators for a na¬ 
tional-level consultation. 

The Conference was a success first in registering a 
record attendance. Discussions were ‘‘both heated as 
well as peaceful/* The heated part of talking related 
to the administrative and organisational aspects of 
the NSS; the cooler counsels prevailed when they 
veered round to the alterations in programmes 
and activities. 

The major criticism of the first emanated from 
what Dr. Gangrade characterised as “tardiness’’ on 
the part of the States in releasing grants for a con¬ 
tinued operation of the Scheme. He felt that one of 
the reasons for this “tardiness * was the non-alloca¬ 
tion earlier cf hinds in their budget. A chronic 
optimist, he saw in the surrounding gloom a silver 
lining, too : “A major point is that both Poona and 
Marathwada Universities have been awarding marks 
for participation in the Scheme. Gujarat University 
students erjov three distinct options—either to choose 
NCC, or NSO or NSS.** 

Dr. Gangrade paid glowing tributes to the work 
of student volunteers at Bangla Refugee camps and in 
Bangla Desh : “They helped in the hospitals and the 
milk centres, and tended the s ck and the wounded. 
For some, the emotional involvement with a fellow 
human-being in distress was so great that they even 
donated the clothes in which they stood ! One of 
the Parsi girls may be particularly mentioned. She 
removed even the dead bodies—an action which 
violated Parsi religion.’* 

Now that the Scheme is gaining a definite mom¬ 
entum, it is felt that the present appointment of part- 
time coordinators is proving a great hindrance: 
“Most programme coordinators have been assigned 
these duties in addition to their mam duties as staff 
of the universities concerned.” This has resulted in 
the programmes going haywire; sometimes the pro¬ 


grammes have even been abandoned altogether. 
When asked if some way led out of the difficulty, 
both Dr. Gangrade and Mr. Lamba referred to the 
NSS Coordinators Seminar he’d in February last: 
(it made the recommendation for making them full¬ 
time ). 

There were other recommendations as well. 

When matters relating to observance of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Indian Independence were being dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference together with ihe outlines of 
a proposed national volunteer corps, the enthusiasmof 
Mojor Dayal Smgh Panwar, the Coordinator at Jodh¬ 
pur, could hardly be repressed : he said that if the id> a 
was to send these volunteers to rural and other back¬ 
ward areas to tackle the problem of drop-outs with 
their parents and guardians, he would like to see the 
programme through to the finish a? least in Jodhpur. 
(Incidentally, the programme, which will treat as an 
urgent priority health and hygiene conditions also, 
would ultimately succeed in plugging the loophole 
in implementation of the much desirab e compulsory 
attendance of children at primary schools). 

Mr. V. N. Bhide (University of Poonal reminded 
the conferees of a recommendation of an earlier re¬ 
gional seminar “The goal of National Service 
Scheme should be education through community 
service.*’ Holding forth the example of a child on way 
to school with tears flowing down his cheeks, 
he said : “Here's an opportunity for some 
one to know his problem in time** and prevent him 
from becoming later a problem He also felt that 
to operate such a “vaguely defined scheme” 
was not easy without an affective organization Be* 
sides, one could also not help agreeing with Mr 
Bhide, if he saw a great irony in the appointment of 
permanent staff to run the affairs of the NSS out of 
the Jim ted funds of Rs 2»» pro-ra*a He also 
suggested that high-powered standing bedics be con¬ 
stituted if univers tics were being laken as “Basic 
Bodies’*^ And, of course, Mr. Bide also read a bit of 
poetry : “The cure for this ill is not to sit sti!l/or 
frowst with a book by the fire But to take a large 
hoe and a shovel also/And dig till you gently per¬ 
spire”. 

Mr. Navale (Baroda’s M. S. University) made 
fourteen recommendations and suggested eleven 
camps. 

The organisational aspect was also stressed by Mr. 
LP. Shilat (also from the same university). He had 
some fear that the word “Corps” could be misunder¬ 
stood. So, he said : “Though the term is used for the 
force of volunteers, the NSS wants to evo.ve itself 
into a democratic organization.” He also suggested 
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k vision of units on the basis of programmes, the smal¬ 
lest units being of five to ten volunteers. He felt ihat 
apthutc should determine group composition, and 
that programme planning needed adequate attention. 
For better effect, he cited the five goals recommended 
by Shri V. M. Kulkarni, a veteran social worker: 
goals, a strategy to achieve the goals, requirements, 
resources, and finally the deadline for accomplishing 
each. 


Shri N F. Kaikobad (T.I.S.S. Bombay) said : “A 
well coordinated programme has to be time bound 
and target-oriented/' As volunteer activities at 
primary schools, Shri Kaikobad suggested the holding 
of coaching classes after school especially for back¬ 
ward children, and the setting up of science clubs It 
was on the Girds, he felt, that the NSS would become 
integrated with hieher education ul imaiely * relating 
its work to the Subject Syllabii would have to be 
undertaken sooner or later. 

A thorough review of the subject syllabii in order 
to relate it to the National Service Scheme m the 
actual field work was suggested also by Professor 
Mabud Hasan from Aligarh Muslim University 

Professor Balwant Singh (Panjab University) felt 
that there wa 9 a growing feeling that the payment of 
honorarium to a stafT member alienated the sympathy 
of the rest, making NSS a one-man show. He felt 
also that the late release of grants continued to be 
a big hurdle He predicated thit the NSS “could 
become a very important ancillary educative agency ” 

Mr. K. K. Kemkar (Vikram University) thought 
that the I : 100 teacher-student ratio would minimise 
the distinction between academic and non-academic 
work. 

Dr. (Mrs) Neera Desai of S N.D. Women's 
University held forth this view : “The overall objec¬ 
tive of the N it,on il Service Scheme is service to the 
community offered while undergoing instruction in 
an educational institution.” She also pointed out that 
the implications of the lack of both “planning and 
training” could be best observed in village camp 
programmes She came to the conclusion that “there 
is a good deal of enthusiasm” in the student wot Id 
for the NSS 

Shri Bha'tacharjee from the Gandhian Ins'itute of 
Studies, Varanasi, suggested urgent research into 
factors which motivated students' opting fro National 
Service. 

After looking at the progress of the Conference, 
which was inaugurated by Shri S.N. Ranade, Hon. 
Advisor to the Govt, of India, one could not resist 
the conclusion that the optimism of the Delhi School 
of Social Work which sponsored it, was more than 
justified. 

-Editor 


“QUOTE... 


Mr. A. R. Wadia in Education Quarterly: “The 
Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) has 
come out in a record short time." 

Its implementation is likely to take a record long time l 

Education Commission Report : “The key to 
rapid national development is dedication and hard 
work". 

Both inside and outside Parliament l 

\ 

■ 

i Mr. Shib K. Mhra : "But the teacher is likely I 
! to be a bottleneck in educational development." 

. i 

Let's aske the IBM to give us a computer, instead l 

i 

I Comment: “Education is not a science or an 
entity by itseif." 

J « 

J r 

I It's more like modem art / ' 

Another comment in Education Quarterly: I 

“The structural change, however, in effect, means 
keeping the main line of higher education relatively 
free from congestion." 

Obviously a situation of some gravity, m which we carft 
do without the 7 -A Plan of the Telephone Department l 

Education Quarterly : “Though English has 
been spoken of as a foreign language, it may be asked 
whether it is really so." 

No, not quite-only, it is written as a spoken language 
and spoken as a written language / 

i 

] □ “If the Centre supports the States finan- j 

dally in increasing and improving the educational 
inputs, there’s no reason why the Centre should not 
set a minimum standard below which no State 
shall sink..." 

And the maximum above which it will not rise / 

□ “Much of our failure^ to-day is due to 
faulty and inadequate processing." | 

We need quality inspectors in the university f too l l 


W.D. MIRANSHAH 


UNQUOTE 
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IS HIGHER EDUCATION 
SPURIOUS ? 

By Professor G. L. Shonoy 


“Higher education is at cross roads” ! “Universit¬ 
ies are facing a crisis” ! “Co'lege education—Why?" 
These are some of the head'ines that we read in 
news-papers or hear at conferences. 

Under the weight of poorly motivated students 
who have come to look upon externa! examinati ms 
as a gamble, our examination system has already 
cracked. Mass copying and threatening invigilators 
have become the order of the day. Classroom 
lectures have degenerated into dicta ion of notes. 
Uninspiring teaching techniques have become the 
rule. Teacher-taught relationship has deteriorated 
to an extert that both love and learning are con¬ 
spicuous by absence. M morizarion has become the 
only method of learning, and application of learning 
in evolving methods of problem-solving is not 
attempted at all. 

Identifying the Crisis 

These are on'y symptoms of the malaise; we have 
to look for the remedy e’sewhere. Unless we 
diagnose what exactly the disense is, whatever remedy 
we may suggest wU be of no avail 

What g^es under the present name of higher 
education is no higher education but something 
spurious. And the disease can be traced to the un¬ 
precedented expansion of higher educa ion during the 
last many years. 

When growth is a problem 

In 1947, the enrollment in Universities was to 
the order of 4 lakhs and to-day it is over 23 lakhs. 

The average growth rate of higher education dur¬ 
ing the last 4 years was about 13%—all- ime high. 
This percentage is higher than our annual grow th 
rate which was only 4.0%, having gone down from 
6.0%. If this rate of growth in higher education 
persists, we will be faced with a situation in which 
educated unemployed will act as social dynamite and 
disrupt society as West Bengal and Kerala 

As per Employment Exchange statistics, nearly 
4,50,000 graduates and post-graduates are unemploy¬ 
ed as on this day. And if we take into account the 
fact that one out of two graduates does not register 
his name at the Employment Exchange, it is almost 
certain that there are already twice the above nu¬ 
mber of unemployed. Are we going to add fuel to 
the fire ? Axe we prepared to face the fact that 


unemployed young graduates are going to create a 
dragon society ? 

The plight of such unemployed can readily be 
imagined The very society which has given them 
a high-sounding degree refuses to help them stand 
up on their own. They are simply loft in the lurch 
and asked to fend for themselves. No wonder ihey 
turn bick and decry the very society which has 
brought them up. 

Some Remedies 

(a) More attention to elementary edneation : Let 
us pay more attention to elementary education to 
which we are commit ed. In fact,’ the Directive 
Princip'es of State Policy require that compulsory 
elementary education has to be introduced up:o the 
age of fourteen. Did we achieve this ? in fact, 
here is an area where a lot can be done to improve 
teaching, build more schools and pay teachers 
better. 

The percentage of li'cracy at the time in 1947 
was on’y about 2<’; now tt has increased to between 
30 and 35—by no means phenomenal Countries like 
China have rchtcved a high literacy figure by massive 
expansion of the system of element .try education. 
Even Philippines hi s a high literacy figure There* 
fore let us make elementary education compulsory 
and spread it to every nook and corner of the 
country. 

(b) Diversify education at the high school stage . 
ft h.is been pointed out over and over ag tin by many 
educationists that our academic course at the high 
school level is college-oriented and ihat our high 
school students find College education the only 
altcma ive available to them 

Making High School education diversified by pro¬ 
viding many vocational courses should reduce presure 
on Collegiate courses. Opening of what were formerly 
known as multi purpose schools was a step in the 
right direction. The present day bias for College 
courses should give place to bias for a preparation 
for life even at the High School level. 

In this connection, agriculture should find an 
important place in such multipurpose schools. These 
schools should provide an education which shou r d be 
complete in itself. If the proposed junior colleges 
take up the challenge of such a diversified system of 
education, I personally feel wc have yet another 
chance of setting right our educational system. 
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_WBI the Junior odkgM sdzo this opportunity ? time 
^atone will tell 

(c) Boards for Colleges: The Colleges are at 
present affi iated to Universities whose actual func¬ 
tion is research and post-graduate studies. At 
present, Univenities pay scant attention to individu¬ 
al colleges except prescribing sylabii and conduct 
examinations. These functions can as well be carri¬ 
ed out by College Boards through a system of 
accreditation. Let us have a College Board to which 
the Colleges will be affiliated under the over-all 
supervision of the University. 

These Boards which could have under their sup* 
* peryision about 30 to 40 Colleges and might assist 
Individual Colleges by giving them necessary guidance 
and supervision. 

fd) College education at cost. In view of the 
general encouragement given by the central and state 
governments, colleges have sprung up like mush¬ 
rooms. Their facilities are very mn^re. And subjects 
< offered by them require little or no investment. 

I Moreover, fairly liberal maintainence and teaching 
f grants by State Governments has actin'ly made 
college education cheap. In fact, the state govern¬ 
ments pay almost the some amount, as each student 
pays in the form of college fees, to maintain a coPcgc. 
This has resulted in a situation in which even those 
who do not deserve to go in for higher education do 
so, just because it is comparatively cheaper. 

If higher education is given at cost, there will 
be no overcrowding, and colleges wi l not send out 
an ever-growing number of graduates who cannot 
be gainfully employed In such colleges, there would 
be the mente 1 students enjoying stat* support and 
the rich students who could buy college education 
even at a high cost 

Such a situation cannot be avoid ;d in a free 
society unless the government restricts admission only 
to those who have proved their merit It is only in 
Russia that the doors of the University are open 
strictly for those who have shown their worth in 
academic studies. 

(e) Missive scholarship programme * The amount 
thus saved by Governments in the states and centre 
should b 2 channelized to give missive scholarships to 
all deserving students and these should be announced 
as soon as resu’ts are announced at the PUG SSLC 
level. No talented young man shmi’d go without a 
scholarship. Tn fact, there should be no poor and 
deserving candidates who cannot get college education 
at state expense. 

With universal elementary education leading to 
academic high school or vocational studies, a young 
student should be in a position to discover his own 
capability by the time he has completed his high 
school education. If he is academically brilliant and 

N1NBIBBN 


has proved his merit, there shoo'd be no dllculty 
for him to pursue his studies in a university. 

Oa the other hand one who finds that his interests 
lie elsewhere is to be encourged to pursue his in¬ 
terests elsewhere. By making available massive 
scholarships to all brilliant students, the government 
would automatically motivate a large segment of 
student population. 

(f) The medium of instruction : The regional langu¬ 
ages should be the medium of instruction at all levels 
with a provision for link language, like Hindi an 1 
Eng'ish. The Regional language should replace English 
at all levels. The damage caused by having to think 
first in mother-tongue and then to translate ft Int v 
English is enormous. 

The fourteen major Indian languages are spoken 
by more people than the people of tiny European 
countries like Italy, Germany, Sweden, etc. Indian 
languages are more highly developed than some of 
the lanuiges of South East Asian countries lilcu 
Malayasia. Thailand, Korea and even Japanese. It 
is remarkable how Japan has developed as an in¬ 
strument of modern scientific thought. Its own 
Japanese language consists not of words but 
pictures. In most of the South East Asian countries 
the medium of instruction is their own mothe* 
tongue. 

The question of a link language assumes great 
importance for India if our country is to remain 
united. With Hindi being understood by more than 
half the people of this countrv, it would be perfectly 
logical to accord Hindi this status. For sheer 
economic reasons, southern states will have to accept 
Hindi as the national language whether they like it 
or not To adopt an ostritchlike policy on this 
muter would be jjst suicidal. 

(g) Autonomy for Colleges : Colleges should be 
granted a large measure of autonomy in the matter of 
having their own syllabi and examination system. 
Even conferrement of degrees should be by colleges 
leaving only post-gtaduate studies to the universities. 
Such autonomy will gradually increase prestige of an 
insti.ute and lead finally to higher standards. 

This will naturally require a large measure of 
integrity on the part of college teachers and manage¬ 
ment. I am qui'e sure our teachers wilt not lag 
behind when they perceive autonomy for Colleges as 
being a part of an integrated plan of raising the stand¬ 
ards of University education. 

Such autonomy will call for reorganization of the 
examination system. Dependance on external ex¬ 
amination system alone will have to give place to 
in&mal assessment spread over the entire year. 

(Continued overleaf...) 
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Selectivity—It It posslhfe T 

Unfortunately when the Kothari Commission re¬ 
commended that an element of selectivity would have 
to be introduced in higher education, there was an 
uproar in the Parliament. No member was prepared 
to accept this suggestion because that would mean 
limiting opportunities for higher education in their 
own constituencies. 

But the problem of higher education has to be 
viewed objectively in the national context rather than 
from a narrow point of view. To add further to 
these difficulties, education is not a central but a state 
subject. As such, each state will have to make its " 
own decision with regard to higher education con¬ 
sistent with broad objectives of the national policy. 

But if a decision is taken to withdraw' subsidised 
higher education and make it av liable at actual 
cost, an element of selectivity will be automatically 
introduced. Higher education will then be possible 
only for merited students and only to those who can 
pay the high cost of higher education. To a large 
extent this wou ? d eliminate the poorly motivated 
students who just wander about in the corridors of 
the college and complete the course somehow. 
Appearing at will for university examinations brings 
down academic standards. To a large extent this 
will also decrease the number of unemployable college 
graduates. 

Only under such conditions meaningful and pur¬ 
poseful higher education would be possible O ily 
under such conditions colleges will have highly 
motivated students who will really benefit from higher 
education. 

A Question 

It might be asked why in some advanced countr¬ 
ies like America, higher education is being made 
available-as in State Univeisity of New York-to all 
by adoption of an “open admission” policy. While 
it is true that certain Universities there have thrown 
open their doors to culturally deprived groups, this 
is not a universal rule in America where higher 
education continues to be based on selectivity. 
Morever an affluent country can afford the luxury 
of higher education for all but can a poor country 
like India afford it? This is the all-important 
question. 


About the Author i 

Professor G. K. Shenoy was a Fullbrlght 
Scholar In the United States (1961-63). A 
committed educationist, he is at present 
Principal of Viveka College, Nehrunagar, 
Puthur, S. K., Mysore. 


TATA INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
LIBRARY 

A SURVEY BY K L. RAO 


The birth of the Tata institute of Social Sciences can 
he traced hack to the work of American Marathi 
Mission and to Dr , Chffared MfJnshardt who orginated 
the idea of establishing a school for training social 
workers in Bombay Sir Dorabji Tata Trust agreed to 
his proposal; and. i/i 1936, Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work has established in 1949 . it 
was returned as the Tata Institute of Social Sciences . 
Since 1954 the Institute is housed in its own specially 
designed budding in Chembur. 

New Bait iing 

The Library came into existence m l*)'6 Strik¬ 
ing in plan and arrang'ment, it is one of the b si 
professional libraries in India. In 1 >54. it h id a 
modest 9300 volumes ; it has grown considerably in 
the nnan time with ihc assistance of U S \ I D.. 
Asia Foundation, Indian Wheat Loan. Bombay Un¬ 
iversity Centenary Committee, Nitional Buildings 
Organisation, U.S I S, British Council and. above 
all, the University O ants Commission, whose 
munificent grants since 1966 tot tiling around Rs. 
2.55,000/- have been greatly instrumental in expansion 
of the library'. 

The Library has now nearly volumes 

covering principal fields of interest in Six: al Work 
and related sciences like Sociology, Anthropology, 
Psychology, Psvchiatry, Economics. S >cial C.,se Work, 
Social Group Work, Community Organisation, Social 
Research, Statistics, Family and Child Welfare, 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, Criminology' 
and Correctional Administration, Housing, Urban 
and Rural Community Development. Public Welfare 
Administration Although there are Specialized 
Courses and Heads of Department, there are no de¬ 
partmental libraries. All documents required for the 
use of various departments are centrally acquired and 
processed. In addition, it has basic refcience books, 
like encyclopedias, and bibliographic 1 tools, maps 
and charts. 

Library Collection 

The library has a complete set of the Census of 
India from 1672-1951 on microfiche. The average 
annu A book budget for the last five years has been 
about Rs. 66,000. Besides, some 400 periodicals come 
to the L.b/ary regular ly. 

—Phew turn to pegs tt 
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WU1 she lead Asia 

oneday 



Here is the incredibly amazing story of 
the living legend of Indira Gandhi 

Eight short years ego she held a second-rank portfolio in the Shastri Cabinet. Today she 
is the unquestioned leader of the world's largest democracy. 

Few people realized the great potentialities for political leadership that lay dormant 
within this modest woman of few words. These qualities came to the fore when she 
was locked In mortal combat with the "power group" in the Congress. 

In this absorbing, action-packed narrative. Trevor Drieberg traces the story of her 
spectacular rise to unchallenged political power right from her early childhood at Anand 
Bhawan when she often greeted visitors with these words : "l*m sorry, but Maaa. Papa 
and Grandpa are all In prison." 

Trevor Drieberg. • veteran jour¬ 
nalist. hat boon associatod with 
some of the top-rank newspapers 
and news agencies In India. Ho 
presently reports for the foreign 


CONTENTS : The Fledgling 

y Mrs-Freedom Fighter-Apprenti¬ 
ceship In Oslhl-Cablnet Minister- 
Head of Government-Second 
Inntngs-The Great Divide-Elec¬ 
tion Triumph-Agony and Ecstasy- 
The Unchallenged Leader 
Available with all booksellers 

II ttlustaattoas Its. m 


Pleas* hU m this coupon and mail it NOW 

Plus* send_copy/copies 

ol 'MOIRA GANDHI; A Ppoftie in Cwrogo" 
pH VPP (pastape free). 
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Sreeht efforts are being made to meet the needs of 
research In social sciences. An accelerated programme 
of acquhitin and to fill in the gaps in the existing 
collection is in progress. It has already filled in the 
gaos in the collection of bade sets of periodicals. 
Efforts are also bent? made to procure literature per¬ 
taining to Social Reform Movements in the 18th and 
19th centuries in the world. Biographies of Social Re¬ 
formers are also being collected. 

There is a collection of “rare** and out-of-print ’ 
books, too. Literature on Social Work and Social 
Welfare Services in India m different languages n 
being acquired; it already has a small collection in 
Marathi, Bengali, Gujarati and Kannada. 

Three Shelves 

There are three main divisions in the library: 
General Shelf, Reserve Shelf and Reference Section. 
From the General Shelf, three books are issued to 
Junior and four books to Senior students at a time ; 
from the Reserve, one book is issued at a time only 
for overnight reading; the hooks in the Reference 
Section are to be consulted in the Library. 

Arr an g em ent of Collection 

The ’ibrary has adored the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system U6th Fdn.) The Catalogue is 
In card form and is h-sed on A.L A. Cataloguing 
Rules for A’tthor and Title entries (1949\ The libr¬ 
ae maintains a Pamphlet File and News-Paper 
Clipping Service for ready reference on current 
research. 

“Hot to Get the Best out of Our Liber ary V* 

This pamphlet is distributed to new entrant, 
followed by a few lectures by the librarian on the 
utilisation of librarv resources. A brief out line of 
cataloguing rules, the mode of entries on cards and 
extracts from classification schedule is also distribut¬ 
ed. With a view to encouraging personal collection, 
the Library procures for studants hooks at concess¬ 
ional Ti»tes. Facilities of other libraries in the city 
-are made avafl^b’e to students by a special arrange¬ 
ment. The Library also prepares bibliogranhies for 
mem bers of the faculty, students and, sometimes, out¬ 
side agencies upon request. 

Membership 

The method of instruction m the Institute is libr¬ 
ary-centred. Assignments, project reports, reading 
, Hits given to students and the ‘‘Library Periods'* 
make students library conscious 

Bibliographical Centre 

Ever since Dr. M. S. Gore took~over as Directcx 
of the Institute, the library has received special care. 

It was at his instance that the “T.T.S S. Bibliograph¬ 
ical Centre” was setup in July 1964. The Centre 
bringsputlhe monthly,, ‘documentation list", and 
rendereo&erbibliographical Services. 



UNIVERSITY OF SAGAR 

Adv°rflSFm«nt No. R. 2/78 

Applications on plain paw are 
Invited for ihe post of ‘University 
Registrar’. They should be accom¬ 
panied by a postal order of Rs. 
5,00 as application fee. and should 
state bill name and address, date 
of birth,. detailed qualifications 
and exncriencr. etc., so as to reach 
the undersigned by name not later 
than 3M 72. 

2 Candidates already in ser¬ 
vice should send their applications 
throng proper channel. An 
advance copv, however, may be 
sent direct The application should 
carry a testimonial with regard to 
the work and conduct of the 
candidate from the Head of the 
Insri'tirjbn he is serving or has 
last served. 

3. Candidates selected for an 
interview wiM have to come to 
S 1 ear at their own expense and 
bring whh them their original 
degree, certificates etc. 

** The period of probation 
shall be two years from the date 
of substantive appointment. This 
period of probation ma'% however, 
be emended hv such further 
period as the Executive C undl 
mav deem fi\ but the total period 
cf proba'ion shall in no case 
exceed three years Service during 
the pmbariorarv period may be 
terminated whhou notice and 
wf'bont assigning anv rerrson. 

5. The age of retirement is sixty 
years 

6. Scale of p-'v • Rs. IloO— 
50—I inn~ 60 — 1 600 with D. A. 
and F F benefits according to 
University rules. 

Higher starting salary in the 
prescribed scale mav be given to 
exceptionally qualified and ex¬ 
perienced candidates. 

7. Qualifications ; Applicants 
should possess a post-gtaduate 
degree and preferably a Law 
degree and considerable adminis¬ 
trative experience in a responsible 
position preferably in a University 
or first trade coPegc; experience 
in handling agenda, minutes and 
procedure of meetings; famt- 
Iiaritvwhh academic activities and 
'working procedures of educa- 
- thftial institutions. Drive, initiat¬ 
ive apd capacity to lead a team 
"would be considered .at- a desir¬ 
able qualities. 

^-Note: The University reserves 
the right to negotiate with suitable 
person or persons if necessary. 
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(English-1; Sociology-!) 
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(Law-5; one each in H»st; 
Phil; Pol. Sc; Music) 
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(Chem-4; Spanish-1) 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, BOMBAY 

"RranMi Scholarship'‘Fellowships in 
Sc knees, Social Sri* arcs and Humanities 

19 2-73 Session 
Advertisement No 713 

Research Scholarships of the value 
of Rs 3f0'» p m and Rost doctoral 
Fellow* hips of th» value of Rs 600i- 
p m are avsMab'e In Chemistry, Geo- 
Inov Humanities "''ri Social Science, 
Mathematics and Physics. 

Ex-*M*»r>t farl'IMes exist at the 
Institute for carving out research in 
many of the modern disciplines in the 
respec'lve departments Application 
form mav he obtained from the De- 
pu‘y Registrar (Academic) on request 
eccompsnf»d bv a self-addressed 
stamped (50 paise plus 5 oalse Refu¬ 
gee Rolls' Stairp) envelop of size 23 
x 10 rms superscribed ‘'Application 
for Research Scholarship'Fellowship 

In____ _ completed 

(Branch of Science) 
acplica*ton forms accompanied by a 
crossed postal order for Rs 5 - pay¬ 
able *o the Indian Institute of Tech- 
ro'ogy Bombay muM rea-h the 
Deputy Registrar by 20th June, 1972 

Csnd dates have to appear for 
tn*r rylew at the Institute before final 
astscilon Cand'dates called for Inter¬ 
view will be paid a single III Class 
railway fare by t*e shortest routs 
frefm the place of residence to the 
Institute snd back 

Min’nim Quallficatloos; 

A first cla«s cr high second class 
Master's decree for resssrch scholar¬ 
ship and PoD degree for p<>at- 
doctora' fellowship In the appropriate 
subjects. 

Candidates who have appeared for 
the Master's degree examination and 


art awaiting results are also sHglbls 
to apply. 

The areas of specialisation are 
fliven below: 

*• Department of ChemVry : 1 Solid 
Slate Chemistry and Physics; 
2 Crystal and Molecular Struc¬ 
ture, 3. Chemical and Missbauer 
Spectroscopy; Electrochemistry; 
5. Thermodynamics; 8 Coo'dl- 
naton Chemistry; 7. Analytical 
Chemis ry; 8. Chemistry of Na'u- 
ral p'rd ic*s; 9. Synthetic Organic 
Chemistry 

II. (Jeo'ogv : (Deptt. of Civil Engg.) 

1. Petrology and Mlnen’opy; 2. 
Economic Geology; 3. Engineer¬ 
ing Geo'ogy. 

III. Department nf Humanities & Social 
Sciences : (A first c'ass or high 
second cl-ss Bachelor's ard 
Master's decree for Research 
Scho arshlp a-d Ph.D degree for 
Post-doctoral Felowship In the 
appropriate subject) 

1 English; 2 Economics; 3. Phi¬ 
losophy; 4. Behav<oral Sciences 
(Psychology. Aivhrnpo'ogy, So¬ 
ciology. Management Science). 
A Candida's is required to submit 
a lypeo note of about 600 wo^ds 
0 "tiinmn the proposed theme of 
research along wl h the appli¬ 
cation. 

IV. Department of Mathematics : 

1. Functional Analysis and Ap- 
proxima ion Thao y, 2. Complex 
An lysis. 3. Numerical Analysis, 
4 . n»»»d Mechanics, S. Elasticity, 
9. Statistics 

V. Department of Physics : 1. So’fd 
S are P lysics, Experiment*! and 
Theoretics', 2 Nuclear Physics, 
Experimental and Theoretical, 
3, Atom c and Molecular Struc¬ 
ture end Spectroscopy, 4 X-ray 
Spectroscopy & Crystallography. 

Sa'Vinj teachers of Engineering CoJ- 
leges who a r e desirous of studying for 
Ph D. courses under quabty improve¬ 
ment programme should also apply as 
their admission will be considered to¬ 
gether with others. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 

fellowships in engg.,tech. 

1972-73 SESSION 
Advertisement No. 714 

Research Scholarships in Fngmeer- 
tng/Technoiogy of the value of R*. 300/- 
p.m . Research Fellowships of the va'ue 
of R> AGO I- p. m. and pos‘—doctoral 
Fe lowships of the va'ue of Rs. 500/- 
pm. are available in the following 
Departments of the Institute. D. j lai*s 
of the research facilities and programmes 
of ttu* various Departments will be 


available from Deputy Registrar 
(Academic). 

Applications in prescribed form ob¬ 
tainable from Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) on request accompanied by 
selfaddressed stamped (50 paise plus 5 
pai9e Refugee Relief s'amp) envelope of 
the vze 23xlg cm superscribed “AP¬ 
PLICATION FOR RESEARCH . 
SCHOLARSH IP/ FELLOWSHIP IN 

•• * ■* »t<ri •,,«* 

(Branch of Fngin*erlng) 
CompVted application forms accom¬ 
panied by cross pos'al order for Rs. 5/- 
pavabV to the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Bombay. must reach him at the 
fnstKu’e by TOth June, 1972. 

Candidate called for interview will 
b’ paid a s ; ng’e If! class railway fare by 
th- shortest route from tV place of 
residence to the Institute and back. 

The areas of research in which facilit¬ 
ies are avaitab’e and the minimum 
qualifications requi»ed are given below : 

1. Aeronautical Engineering : (1) 

PropuM-in (2) Aerodynamics (3) Aircraft 
Systems (4) Fl*ght Dynamics. 

2. Chemical Eng'nerring : 0) 

Au’omatirtn in Chemica' Indns+rtes (2) 

Inorgan ; c Process Industries (3) Organic 
Process tndns'ries (4) Technology of 
Fuels. (5) Technology of Silicates. (6) 
Unit Operations. 

3. Civil Engineering : (1) Hvdraulic 
Engg. (a) 1. Theoretical Flu'd M-ch- 
an ; '~~, 2. Ground Wa'er Flow, 3 Free 
c urf <y* Fl^w (b) Soil Engg : I. Basic 
Soil Mechanics. 2. Soil Stab'l J za f ion. 3. ‘ 
Foundation Interaction Prob’ems mid 
Farth Dam ProbVms. 4 Dynamics of 
Soil Media. S. Mechanics of Swelling 
Sot! Midia. 6 Rock Mechanics. 

(c) Structural Engineering: 1. Mate¬ 
rials of construction, 2. Static and 
Dynanvc nrob'ems in framed and grid 
structures {buildings, bridges etc.) and 
thmwaited structures (places and shells 
used m pressure vessels and other com- 
p'ex structures.) 3. Systems analysis 
and probabilistic des ; ga, 4 Optimiza¬ 
tion, 5. Numerical m^hods and com¬ 
puter programming 6 Biomechanics. 

4 Electrical Engineering (Including 
Electronics). 1. Rotating Mach'nes, 2 
Power Svstems Protection, 3 Control 
Systems, 4. Instrumentation (integrated 
ctrcu'ts). 5 Solid State M'crowave 
D vess and Integrated circuits. 6. 
Microwave Eng : neenng, 7. Communica¬ 
tion Theory and Systems, 8. Thin Film 
Technology. 

5. Mechanical Engineering ; 1. 

Machine Tool and Metal Cu'ting, 2. 

I. C. Engineering. 3. Fluid Mechanics 
and Fluid Machinery, 4 Thermodyna¬ 
mics and Heat Transfer. 5. Refrigera: 
tion and Air Conditioning, 6. Metal 
Casting and Metal Forming. 

6. Metallurgical Engineering ; 1. 
Physical Metallurgy, 2. Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Process Metallurgy. 
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Mtateoi QnUBcatkM: 

(i) A good Bachelor's degree m ap¬ 
propriate branch of Engineering for 
Research Scholarship of Rs 250/- p.m, 
For research scholarships in Department 
ot Chemical. Electrical or Metallurgical 
Engineering, candidates with a good 
Master's degree in Mathematics. Physics 
Chemistry will also be eligible. Candi¬ 
dates with a Master’s dcgiee in Chem¬ 
ical Technology are also eligible for 
research scholarships in some fields in 
Chemical Engineering. 

All Research Scholars holding 
Bachelor's degree in Fngmcering and 
starting with Rs 250/- p m will be 
eligible for consideration for Research 
Scholarship of Rs. 4(0/- p m. after 
two year's Study/Research. 

<u) A good Master's degree in ap¬ 
propriate branch cf Engineering/Tech¬ 
nology for Research Fellowship of Rs. 
4C0/- p.m. 

(iii) A Ph D. degree in appropriate 
branch of Engine* nng/Tfchnology for 
Post-doctoral Fellowship of Rs. 500/- 
p. m 

Candidates who have appeared at a 
qualifying examination and are awaiting 
results are also eligible to apply. 

SERVING TEACHERS OF ENG¬ 
INEERING COLLEGFS WHO ARE 
DFSIROUS OF PROCEUT1NG THEIR 
STUDIES FOR PH D COURSES 
UNDER QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMME SHOULD ALSO 
APPLY AS THEIR ADMISSION 
WILL BE CONSIDERED TOGETHER 
WITH OTHERS. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, BOMBAY 

Powal, Bcmbay-76 (NB) 
Advertisement No. 715 

Admission to Postgraduate Degree/ 
Diploma Courses in Engineering 

(1972-73 Session) 

Applications are invited for admission 
to the following pos’-graduate courses 
leading to the DEGREE OF MASTER 
OF TECHNOLOGY (M TFCH) in; 
(i) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
(n)CHFMlCAL ENGINEERING <ui) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING (iv) ELECTRI¬ 
CAL ENGINEERING INCLUDING 
ELECTRONJCS (v) MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING (vi> METALLURGI¬ 
CAL ENGINEERING and the following 
postgraduate diploma courses (DHT): 
Chemical Engineering Department (1) 
FURNACE TECHNOLOGY. Civil 
Engineering Department (I) DOCK St 
HARBOUR ENGINEERING (2) AP¬ 
PLIED HYDROLOGY. 

The M Tech, courses are of two 
academic years' duration. The DIIT 


course* are of one academic yeirt 
duration. Both the courses are ache* 
duied to start on 31st August 1972. 
Scholarship* of Rs. 250/- pm. are 
awarded to unsponsored students admit¬ 
ted to these courses. Hostel accom¬ 
modation is available to all students. 

Candidates will be selected by a test 
and interview at the Institute at Bom¬ 
bay. The candidates are to meet their 
own expense? 1 for interview. 

Minimum Qualifications: 

M. TECH. COURSES 

A Bachelor's degree in the appro¬ 
priate brandt of engineering (Aeronauti¬ 
cal. Chemical. Civil, Electrical. Elec¬ 
tronics, Telecommunication. Mechani¬ 
cal or Metallurgical) with at least 55 
per cent Marks m the qualifying exami¬ 
nation or an equivalent qualification ob¬ 
tained by virtue of an examination, as 
recognised by the All India Council of 
Technical Education 

Candidates with a Master's Degree 
in Physics with Wireless/ElectrOmcs/ 
Radio Physics, as special subject (s) will 
also be considered for admission to 
some of the courses in EVctncal Engi¬ 
neering-Electronics, provided they have 
passed the qualifying examination with 
at least 55 per cent marks. 

Candidates belonging (o scheduled casteI 
tribe will be considered for admission 
provided they here obtained at least SO 
per cent marks at the final examination. 

DIIT COURSE 
Furnace Technelogy; 

At least a second class Bachelor's 
degree in Chemical, Mechanical or 
Metallurgical Engineering, Silicate 
or Fuel Technology, or equivalent 
qualification by virtue of examination 
as approved by the All India Council 
of Technical Education 

Dock St Harbour Engg.: 

At least a Second Class Bachelor's 
Degree in Civil Engineering. 

Applied Hydrology : 

At least a Second Class Bachelor's 
degree in Engineering, or a good 
Master's degree in Science (Physics, 
Chemist tv. Mathematics, Geology. 
Geophysics, Meteorology, Agricul¬ 
ture). 

Candidates who have appeared at 
the corresponding qualifying exami¬ 
nation and are awaiting results, are also 
eligible to apply. 

Experience in a relevant field will 
be considered desirable qualification. 
Other things being equal, candidates 
with experience in the relevant field and 
those sponsored by Government, Quasi- 
Govt., Educational or Industrial Or¬ 
ganisations will be given preference. 

Serving teachers cf Eng i nee ring 
College* who are daeirom cf pr cc cn i l hg 


enadjaa forth* M. Tech, com make £% 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PRO- ^ 
GRAMME aheaU tire apply ns their 
admission wPI be considered togrther with 
other*. 


The following elective* are offered 
for the M. Tech, course* for the 1972- 
73 Session: 

Aeronautical Engineering 

1. Aircraft Design and Production 

2 Aircraft Propulsion (Graduates in 
Civil and Mechanical Engg. arc also 
eligible ) 

Chemical Engineering 

1. Automation in Chemical Indus¬ 
tries 2 Electrochemical Technology 

3 Inorganic Process industries 4 Or¬ 
ganic Process Industries 5. Technology 
of Cellulose 6 Technology of Fuels 
7 Technology of Silicates 8 Unit Ope¬ 
rations 

Civil Engineering 

I. Hydraulic Engineering 2. Soil 
Engineering 3. Structural Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering 

I. Communication Engineering ? 
Electron Dev.tcs Techno ogv 3 Encr- 
gctic 4 Instrumentation. Control and 
Computers 

Mechanical Engineering 

f. Design and Production Group 

1. Machine Tool Engineering 2 
Machine Design 3. Metal I oimtng and 
Metal Casting 

II Heat and Power Group 

4.1 C Engineering 5 Refrigeration 
Engineering 6 Thermal Power Engine¬ 
ering 7. Thermal Sviicms Engineering 
8* Fiuid Power Engineering 

Graduates in Aeronautical Engg. 
are eligible for admission to electives at 
(1). (4) and (8). 

Metallurgical Engineering 

1. Extractive Metallurgy 2 Ferrous 
Process MctaUu gy 3 Physical Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Application forms can be had from 
the Dcpu’y Registrar (Academic) by 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped (50 
paise plus 5 pane Refugee Relief stamp) 
envelop of size 23x18 cm and superscri¬ 
bed "Admission M Tech./DIIT course 
in (Mention here Branch of Engineer 
ing/Course Completed application with 
Indian Postal Order for Rs. 5/- must 
reach the Deputy Registrar (Academic) 
by 30 th'fade 1972 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

POWAI, BOMBAY-76 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 716. 

Admission to M. Sc course* in Sci¬ 
ence subjects 19*2-73 Session. 
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Application* «ro invited for adroiv 
on 10 M. Sc. courses in : 

1) Applied Geology Duration : 3 years 

2) Chemistry Duraiion : 2 years 

3) Mathematic* Duraiion : 2 years 

4) Physics Duration * 2 years 

The counts are schedu’ed to start on 
1st August 1972 S*uden*s are requited 
to reside in the Institute Hostels 

Candidates will be required to ap¬ 
pear for interview and a written test at 
the Institute at Bombay at their own 
expenses on an assigned date. 

The Jnstitu'e provides financial as¬ 
sistance in the form of scholarships and 
freeships Scholarships of Rs 75/- p.m 
each arc awarded to 25 per cent of stud¬ 
ents adnv'tcd t* each course In 
addition 10 per cent of the students may 
be awarded free tuition on grounds of 
need. 

Minimum QaaliflcttiOOS i 

Applied Geology: 

A Bachelor's Degree in Science with 
Geology as the Principal subject and 
Physius or Chemistry of Mathematics as 
other suhjecttsj with at least 55 per cent 
marks at the final examination. 

Chemistry: 

A Bachelor’s Degree with Chemistry 
(main) and Phvsics (subsidiary >, or 
Physics (maim and Chemistry (subsidi¬ 
ary) or Chemistry, Physics and Mat he¬ 
matics w th at least 55 per cent marks at 
the final examination. 

Met hematics : 

\ Bachelor’s Degree with Mathe¬ 
matics (Major Mam) and Phvsics 
(Minor /Subsidiary), or with Mathemat¬ 
ics. Phyvcs and Chemistry, with mini¬ 
mum 55 per cent marks at the final 
examination. 

Physics • 

A B. Sc (Hons.) Degree with Physics 
(mam). Mathematics (subsidiary) or 
Mathematics (mam). Physics (subsidiary) 
or B. Sc. wiih Physics. Chemistry and 
Mathematics with at least 55 percent 
marks at the final examination 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDUL'D CASTE/1 KIBES WILL 
BE CONSIDERED rOR ADMISSION 
PROVIDED 1 HEY HAVE OBTAINED 
AT LE AS T 50 PER CEN f MARKS AT 
1H(- FINAL EXAMJNfAION 

Notwiths r anding the above, a can¬ 
didate possessing Bachelor’s Degree in 
Engineering of this institute and wish¬ 
ing to seek adnwssior to M. Sc courses 
in Physics, Chemistry or Ma'hematics 
may be considered on individual merits 
of the case. 

Candidates who have appeared for 
(he correcpondmg qualifying examina¬ 
tion m May/June 19 ’2 and arc awaiting 
result* are also eligible to apply. 


The course in APPLIED GEOLOGY 
comprises work on different subjects, 
work on an assigned problem and 
geological fi;ld work. The specialisation 
wou d largely be m the areas of Eng¬ 
ineering geology. Mineralogy. Petrology 
and Hcouonuc geoiogy. 

The course in CHEMISTRY offers 
excellent opportunities for training in 
Chemistry on modern lines. This in¬ 
cludes Quantum Chemistry, Statistical 
thermodynamices, Solid state Chemistry 
and Physics, Cryvtil and molecular 
structure. Chemical and Electrochemical 
kinetics, Physical Organic and Inorganic 
Chemistry. Reaction mcchamshm. 
Natural Products Chemistry, Co-ordina¬ 
tion and analytical Chemistry, Chemical 
instrumentation and Application to 
analytical problems. 

The course in MVTHEMATIC3 
offers excellent opportunities for a 
broad based training in Mvhcmatics on 
modern lines. The contend cover basic 
areas of Pure and Applied Mathematics 
with Statistics and Operations Research 
and Numerical Analysis and Computer 
Progrmming In the second year some 
scope >s provided for advanced training 
in one of th.*se areas. The course in 
designed to make it useful either for 
teaching and research m Mathematics or 
industry oriented careers 

The course in PHYSICS has been 
designed to give the students a good 
preparation in the basic subjects such as 
Classical and Quantum Mechanics. 
Electromagnetic theory and Mathemat¬ 
ical Physics. Workshop practice and 
Electronics arc taught to all students by 
engineering faculties In second year 
there is scope for specialisation in 
certain branches of Physics, 

Application forms can be had from 
the Deputy Reg»s f rar (Academic) by 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped (50 
pdise-*-5 paise Refugee Relief Stamp) 
envelope of size 23x10 cms. superscribed 
’‘Admission M. Sc. course^) in. 

H 

« • i •“ ^ 

Completed applications with Postal 
Order(s) of the value of Rs. 5/- must 
reach the Dsnu*y Registrar (Academic) 
by 16th June 1972 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
M D /M.S. Admission Notice 

Applications are invited for admis¬ 
sion to the tofojviag Post-graiute 
Degree courses for the session starting 
fiom July 1972. 

The candidates applying for the above 
courses should complete their House- 
job by 30th June, 1972, respectively. 

MD/M.S. 

MJD. ; Physiology. Pharmacology, Path¬ 
ology. Biochemistry. Biophy¬ 
sics, Microbiology. Preventive 
and Social Medicine, Anaesthe¬ 


siology, Forensic Medicine, Der- 
matoiogy. Venereology and 
Leprosy, TuberiuVfeis 6c Respi¬ 
ratory Diseases, <jU Radioiogy- 
Radio-Diagnosis. 

M. S.: Opthaimology. Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, Anatomy. 

DURATION 

M. D /M. S. Course—2 Years. In 
Basic Sciences subjects—candidates are 
also eligible for registration immedia¬ 
tely after the completion of Internship. 
The duration of the course in such cases 
shall be 3 years. 

The candidates must be registered 
with the State Medical Council. 

Q ualificat ions for admission 

(a) M B.B S. or an equivalent degree 
of a 1 University recognised by the Medi¬ 
cal Council of India on Schedule A. 
(b) After passing the final MBBS exami¬ 
nation, the candidate must have com¬ 
pleted requisite pre-reg siranon, com¬ 
pulsory rotating Internship (Houseman- 
ship) training of: () 1 year in case of 
41 years course, (u) 6 months in case of 
5 yean MBBS course as the case may 
be (c) After having completed the 
compulsory rotating Internship (House- 
ship) the candidate should have worked 
as a House Officer for a period of one 
year or worked in the Department con¬ 
cerned for a similar period. 

Prescribed application forms and 
particulars can be obtained from the 
Office of the Director. Institute of 
Medical Sciences, B H U , Varanasi, on 
payment of Rs 150 Separate applica¬ 
tions will be required for each course. 
The last date of receiving complete appli¬ 
cations forms will be 10-5-1972. 

i 

(K. N. UDUPA) 
Director 


Are you a univer¬ 
sity looking for 
talent ? 

You’ll find it in 
these columns ! 

( Others will, too ... If 
you advertise here 1 ) 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

C nrwymiaw Comas 

Applications are Invited from quail* 
tied cand’dates within India for admis* 
skmto ihe following Correspondence 
Course* which will be started from the 
academic year 1972-73 The Courses 
d all commence from 1-7-1972. 

1. First Year of Three Year B.A. 
Degree (History. Economics and 
Politics) 

2. First Year of Three Year B. Com. 
Degree. 

Medl a of instruction English and 
Tehjgu. 

hitending candidates may write to 
tl e undersigned for Prospectus, Sylla¬ 
bi a and Application Form bv sending 
r 5. 5/- (Rupees Five only) by Money 
r rder. 

V elm lr. Prof. K. V. STVAYYA 

Ft. 14-4-72 Honorary Director 

THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 

UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 

Notification No. 2 

Application are invited in the pres¬ 
et ford fonrs for the following posts in 
tl e Faculty of Arts. 

(1) P rofessor of English (2) Professor 
of Sociology (31 Reader in Political 
Science. 

Scale of Pay: 

<0 Professor: 1100-50-1300450-1 ®0 
I if) Reader : 7PP-5fe-1250 

Plus D.A., P F.. HJl A , and Gra¬ 
ti hy benefit as per rules. 

Prescribed appHeiticn forms and 
details of Qualifications will be available 
f cm the Registrar on pm-rayment of 
f rossrd Postal Order of Rc. 1 /- only. 

’ be application form shouM be accom* 
ranted by Crossed Pos+al Older of Rs. 
'•50 and shrmid iw»d) the Registrar on 
r before 10th May 1972. 

Only the most suitable candidates 
'►ball be called for interview. 


K. A.Amin 

MS.. University Registrar 
University of Baroda 
Baroda 8th April. 1972. 
No. ADE/H/SEL/109 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Adadrahm Advertisement for 1973*73 

(For peat graduate courses and for a 
limited number of seats in under¬ 
graduate courses) 

The Institute of Technology, Banana 
Hindu University, comprises the follow¬ 
ing nine Departments: 

1. Department of Ceramic Engineering. 

2. Department of Chemical Engineer. 
ingrTechnology. 


S. Department of Civil and Municipal 

Engineering. 

4. Department of Electrical Engineer* 

log. 

5. Department of Electronics Engineer¬ 
ing. 

4. Deportment of Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

7. Department of Metallurgical Engine¬ 
ering, 

8. Department of Mm mg Engineering 

9. Department of Pharmaceutics. 

The Institute offers five-year under¬ 
graduate courses leading to the Bache¬ 
lor’s Degree in the respective sub tecta 
except in case of Pharmaceutics where 
a four year under-graduate course leads 
to the B. Pharm. Degree Two-year 
postgraduate courses leading to the 
Master’s Degree are a!o offered by all 
the Departments. Facilities for research 
leading to the PhJX Degree are avail¬ 
able in ail Departments and information 
regarding the same can be obtained 
from the Direc'or of the institute or 
the respective Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments. 

Admission to post-graduate co ur se: 

Application for any of the two-year 
post-graduate courses mint be mndc on 
prescribed form cb f ainab’e from the 
Director. Institute of Technology, on 
payment of Rs. 2;- (Rupees Two only) 
in money order or crossed postal order 
The last date for submission of appli¬ 
cation •« the Director’s Office is 15lh 
July. 1972. 

The minimum qualification for ad¬ 
mission to the Master's Degree course 
will be the Bachelor’s Degree in the 
appropriate subject with a minimum of 
55% marks in the aggregate of the 
degree fexaimnation. Scholarshn of 
the value of Rs 250/- p m. are avai’sble 
to candidates admitted to the Master’s 
Degree Courses. 

The detailed information tn'resnect of 
specialization and electives offered by 
different departments may be had on 
application accompanied bv a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

Admission to Under-graduate coarse 

Admission to a limited number of 
seats in the FIRST year B. Pharm. 
Course as well as to a limited number 
of scats in the SECOND year of all the 
undergraduate courses will be made for 
the 1972-73 session commencing in July, 
1972. ADMISSION WILL BE ON AN 
ALL INDIA BASIS AND ACCORD¬ 
ING TO MERIT. Application forms, 
which are common to all undergradu¬ 
ate courses can be had by Registered 
Book-Post on remittance of Rs. 2/- 
(Rupees Two only) through a crossed 
postal or by money order to the Direc¬ 
tor. Institute of Technology. Banaras 
Hindu University, Malviyanagar P.O, 
Varami-5, on or before 19th June. 1972, 
Local purchase of application forms 
agatngt each payment will also be pa* 
sible upto 19th June, 1972. The last 
date for submission of applications at 
the Director's Office is 24th June, 1972. 


Candidates for admission to (he f 
under-graduate course* should have 
passed ore of the following examina¬ 
tion with a! least 50% marks In aggre¬ 
gate of Science subject* and also In the 
total aggregate. 

For the Ftrat Year B. Pharm: 0) Pre- 
University Examination in Science of 
the Banara* Hindu University with 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology, or 
Oi) Senior Cambridge Examination or 
the Indian School Certificate Examina¬ 
tion with Physic*. Chemistry and 
Biology; or (iii) Higher Secondary 
Fxaminalion of any Board or Univer¬ 
sity with Physics, Chemistry and Biolo¬ 
gy; nr (iv) Such other examination 
conducted by either Boards, or Unlver* 
smestn the Indian Union which are 
declared equivalent to or higher than 
any one of the above by the Banaras 
Hindu University. 

For the Second Year, AD Department*: 

{) I. Sc. Examination with Physics. 
Chemistry and Mathematic*; or ( ) Pre- 
Engineering or Pir-Professional Course 
Examination in Technology or Engine¬ 
ering recognised by the Banaras Hindu 
University or {"*) B. St. Part I Exvm- 
nat»on of a three year-drgree course, 
if it n ”TT»vv**r<iTv Examination, w*«h 
Phvvc*. Chemistry and Mathematic* (at 
I. Pharm., or Pre-M.dical Examination 
,or the B. Pharm course only) or ( v) 
any other Examination recognised or 
equivalent to or higher than any one of 
the nhove by the Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. 

Note: For admission to the r B Pharm 
Course only, the Science Subject 
in the qualifying examination can 
also be Phyvts. Chemistry and 
Biolcgy or bo.h Botany and 
Zoology. 

Tbn candidates may apply for ad¬ 
mission even it ihi) tune only appeared 
at the quality mg exanvnatun and are 
a waning the results, but they should 
forward the results immediately on their 
amiability They should ro*>ess robust 
health and must satisfy the requirements 
of physical fitness with regard to 
height, weight, chest and vision, as laid 
down in ihe application form. 

General Information 

All students admitted to the Institute 
of Technology are required to reside 
in the hostels of the Banaras Hindu 
University, unless specially permitted 
by the authorities to live with ihcu 
parents or guardians. 

In addition, students in ail louro 
will have to go on tours and undergo 
practical training in the vacations. 

Scholarships Of Rs. 75/- p.m- will be 
available to some of the students ad¬ 
mitted to the Bachelor’s Degree Course* 

In addition, a few National {Scholar¬ 
ships as well as i number of freeibip* 
are available to deserving students. 

S. S. SALUJA 
DIRECTOR 
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PUNJAB VICE CHANCELLOR WITH THE P.M. 

The day was Wednesday, April 26. Mr. Sura] Bhan, Vice-chancellor of the Pan]ab University 
had specially come to the Capital with a precious packet of money and good wishes-both 
contributed in good measure by students and the staff of his university. While his wife watched 
the proceeding with animated interest, Mr. Suraj Bhan presented the cheque for Rs. 2.40 
lakhs to a smiling Mrs. Gandhi for the National Defence Fund. (Incidently, this would bring 
the total contribution of the Panjab University to the NDF to over Rs. 3.5 lakhs). 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELHI-7 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts : 

!. History—One Reader in Mod¬ 
em Indian History 

2 Philosophy—One Reader in 
Indian Philosophy. 

3. Law—(i) Five Readers—Three 
Permanent (including one in Lab¬ 
our Law); and two temporary, fii) 
Two Part-time Lacturers for Even¬ 
ing Law CentTe (TV 

4. Chemistry—Four Lecturers 

5. Music and Fine Arts—One 
Reader m Kamatak Music 

6. Modem European Language*— 
One temporary Lecturer in Spanish 

7. Botany (Centre of Ad>anced 
Study)—Two Senior Research 
Fellowships 

The Scale of pay of the posts 
&TG 

f. Reader—Rs. 700-50-1 ?5n 
2 Lecturers—Rs 400-40-800-50- 
950. 

3. Senior Research Fellowships— 
Rs. 500 !- fixed without allow¬ 
ances. 

The posts (other than that of 
Senior Research Fellowships! carry 
Dearness, City Compensatory and 
House Rent Allowances as admis¬ 
sible according to the University 
rules in force from time to time 

A contigency grant of Rs. 1000/- 
per annum is admissible for a 
Senior Research Fellow 

L General Qualifications 

(a) For Readership 
Good academic record with a first 
or high second class Master's deg¬ 
ree followed by a Doctorate degree 
or equivalent published work in 
the subject concerned. 

Independent published work (in 
addition to the published work 
referred to above) with at least 
five years teaching experience in 
Honours/Post- Graduate classes 
essentia). 

fh) For Lectureships 

Good acedamic record with a first 

or a high second class Master's 


Degree or an equivalent Degree of 
a foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

(r) For Part-time Lectureship in 
Law 

Good academic record with first 
or high second class Bachelor's or 
Master's Degree in Law Practice 
at the Bar for at least 5 years of 
which at least 3 years should have 
been in the trial Courts. Previous 
teaching experience desirable. 

(d) For Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ships in Botanv (Advanced 
Course) 

Good academic record with first 
or high second class (above 55% 
marks) M. Sc Degree in Botany 
fellowship by a Doctorate Degree; 
or equivalent research work know¬ 
ledge of Plant Morphology and 
Embryology essential: experimental 
studies desirable 

II. Special'Desirable Qualifications 

J, For Readership in Indian Phi fas- 
nh\\ 

(a) Specialization in Indian Phi- 
losphywith adequate knowledge 
of Sanskrit 

(b) Specialization in any aspect of 
Western Philosophy 

2. For Lectureships in Chemistry 

(a) Specialization in Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

(b) Research experience, published 
works in Inorganic Chemistry and 
teaching experience of the Degree/ 
post-graduate classes is desirable. 

3. For Readership in Karnatak 
Music 

(a) Special qualifications 
Proficiency in Music with a high 
standard of performance 

<b) Desirable qualifications 

(i) A Doctor’s Degree, (ii) Ability 
to guide research (iii) Know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, (iv) A working 
knowledge of any three of the 
languages mentioned and acquin- 
tance with musicological work in 
them • 

English, Telugu, Tamil, Maly- 
alam, Kannada. 


4. For Temporary Lectureship in 
Spanish . 

Training and experience in modern 
method of teaching the language. 

The tenures of Senior Research 
Fellowships are initially for a 
period of two years but further 
extension by one year is possible 
and will be awarded to those 
persons who are below the age of 
40 years. 

Applications for the Senior Re¬ 
search Fellowships in Botany may 
be made on plain paper giving 
details of age. academic qualifica¬ 
tions, experience of teaching, 
research and publications etc and 
be sent to the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botanv, University of 
Delhi. Delhi-7, direct 

The prescribed application 
forms for the other posts can be 
had from the Registrar Office 
(Room No 9) either pcisonally or 
by sending a self-addressed enve¬ 
lope and stamps worth Rs 1 35 
Paise to cover postage 

Applications alongwith the 
attested copies of Degree and 
other Certificates etc should reach 
the under si ened not later than 
14th Mav. 1972 

Note 1. It will be open to the 
University to consider the 
names of suitable candidates 
who may not have applied 
Relaxation of any of the quali¬ 
fications may be made in ex¬ 
ceptional cases in respect of 
all posts on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Selection com¬ 
mittee. 

2 Candidates called for inter¬ 
view for the posts of Readers 
and Lecturers will be paid 
travelling allowances as pef 
rules 

3 Convassing in any form by or 
on behalf of the candidates 
wil 1 disqualify 

(K P. Govil) 
Registrar 
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THE TRACTOR 

THAT WILL MOVE ON ITS OWN ! 



Dr. Engira (wearing suit) explaining working of the remote control tractor to farmers. 

One of the major attractions in the industrial exhibition during the Kisan Mela was a tractor 
driven by a remote control system. The device prepared by Dr. R. M. Engira, Officer-in-cbarge of the 
Instrumentation Cell of the Agricultural Engineering College may make it possible to drive a tractor on 
the farm without the driver having to sit on the machine. A DC servo control system was used for 
steering and electmagnetic valve-operated hydraulic system for controlling the clutch release. This 
arrangement is good enough for slow speed. Bom in 1941, Dr. Engira obtained his master's degree in 
1969 and a doctorate in 1971 from the Ohio State University, US\. Presently he is engaged in improving 
the device to make it suitable for faster speed. This will be possible when the hydraulic system, currently 
in progress at PAU, Ludhiana, is completed. 
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• THE COVER 

The picture talren bv Ranbir Balchshi portrays 
a common Indian child struggling unsuccess¬ 
fully with the invincible fortress of educational 
opportunity (Story on pages 20 & 21) 


moving 
towards 
autonomy... 


The idea of autonomous colleges seems to be catching on. 
The Birla Institute of Technology, Ranch!, was the first to 
move in this direction. Less than two months ago Osmanla 
University appointed a committee to work out the details of 
a pioposal for giving autonomy to certain colleges. 
Subsequently the committee was enlarged to include other 
universities of Andhra Pradesh also. Altogether the matter 
is being given detailed consideration. 


□ Editorial (facing) feels the breath of spring 
named autonomy. 

□ The Kerala University Resolution of May 
9 (Pa ee 4) that created a noise recently— 
reported fearlessly. 

□ The News which made news (pages 5 to 15) 

□ On paer 16 comes the much awaited article 
from Vice-Chancellor K. L Joshi on his 
fond theme : A Central Ministry for Higher 
Education. 

□ It’s followed by good and informed criticism 
of his proposals—in a letter from Prof. 
M. S. Raj an. presen tlv Asian Fellow at the 
Australian National University. 

EfHow does our examination system look to 
a foreigner ? An interesting interview (pages 
22 & 23) with Dr. Mil! of Michigan State 
University—conducted by Dr. Amnk Singh 

□ Vocational Courses at Delhi University. 
Their architect. Dr, P. L. Malhotra 
spells out the new strategy (same two pages) 

□ And, of cause. Quote...Unquote (on page 25) 


Another institution to take active interest In the proposal 
Is Meerut College, Meerut. Founded over 70-80 years ago It 
is one of the leading colleges of Uttar Pradesh. With an 
enrolment of 4700 students and more than 20 post-graduate 
departments, the college seems to possess some of those 
favourable factors which ought to exist when a college Is 
made autonomous. The Vice-Chancellor of Meerut 
University is also In favour of the college becoming autono¬ 
mous. To consider the various issues which will have to 
be faeed If the college becomes autonomous, a meeting of 
the Heads of Department and some others was held on 
the 23rd of May, 1972 at Meerut In addition to Dr. J. N. 
Kapur, the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Amrik Singh also attended. 
As a result of discussions, the committee decided to appoint 
a self-study Group to consider the proposal in further 
detail. The Group is expected to report by the end of June 
or the beginning of July. In terms of the Meerut University 
Act there Is provision for autonomous colleges. But If some 
additional provisions have to be Introduced In statutes, 
ordinances, etc., this may be done by the Court of Meerut 
University at its next meeting as a result of the recommen¬ 
dations made by this Self-Study Group. 

There Is considerable talk of autonomy even in Delhi 
University. A number of proposals in regard to this new 
feature of academic organisation have been mooted. None 
of them can so far be said to have been accepted. But the 
thing is In the air and some further developments in this 
regard are eagerly awaited. 


Editor-W. D. Ml ran shah 


The fdea seems to be catcnlng on. Which university takes 
the first step however Is something that remains to be seen* 


Minorities Haunt Majority 
in Kerala University Senate 

from Our Own Correspondent 


What happened on May 9 ? 

A resolution seeking the abridgement of minority right to establish and administer educational institutions 
has passed at a special session of the Kerala University Senate after a four hour long debate on 9th May 1972 . 
The resolution got through with a 23-member majority vote m the I J2-member Senate. Thirty one members 
participated in the debate over this controversial issue which generated some heat and emotion. 


the Resolution was moved by 
the Pro-Ruling Congress Student 
wing leader and a former Kerala 
University Union President, Mr. 
M. M. Has&an. 

What was the Resolution 

about ? 

The resolution requested “the 
State and Central Governments to 
amend suitably the Fundamental 
Rights of the minorities under 
Article 30(i) of the Constitution 
so that institutions run by religious 
minorities with state aid could be 
brought under the power of the 
State to impose necessary control 
and restrictions.* 1 A similar re¬ 
solution fell through in the March 
session of the Senate for want of 
a quorum, while the debate was 
m progress, and the special sess¬ 
ion held on May 9, was convened 
by the Vice-Chancellor at the re¬ 
quest of 29 members of the Senate 
including a few from the Univers¬ 
ity Syndicate. 

And Why ... 

In Kerala most of the educa¬ 
tional institutions are run by 
private agencies. There is dis¬ 
content among the public of 
Kerala because of the way in 
which most of these educational 
institutions are functioning. Some 
of them are notorious for their 
malpractices, which include dem¬ 
anding premia for appointment of 
teachers, and imposition of capit¬ 
ation fee from students for ad¬ 
mission. With postgraduate 
departments functioning in many 


private colleges, a student can get 
a seat in the postgraduate class m 
one of these corrupt colleges by 
paying a capitation fee, and if he 
manages to get a second class, he 
can get a job in the same college 
by paying a large sum of money 
as premium. Not that every pri¬ 
vate college indulges in such 
corrupt practices. But a few do 
Not that all such colleges, which 
adopt such corrupt practices, be¬ 
long to minor nv communities 
Several of the colleges belonging 
to the majority community have 
alto a bad reputation. 


NOTE BOOK 


. ...And How ? 

So what is needed is a control 
on the quality of admissions and 
on the quality of recruitment of 
teachers to all private colleges, 
whether belonging to minority 
communities or the majority com¬ 
munity. But even those colleges 
which do not take a bribe in 
appointing their staff or any cap¬ 
itation fee for admitting students 
show gross favouritism in the 
appointment of staff and m the 
admission of students. Commun¬ 
al and still narrower sectarian 


considerations determine most of 
the appointments in the private 
colleges, even in the best of them 
Provisions made m the Act to 
bring in control over admission 
of students and appointment of 
teachers were challenged by col¬ 
leges run by minority communities 
on the ground of minority rights. 
Of the l<>2 college* afhluied to 
Kerala University. M belong to 
one or another of the minoritv 
communities. The remaining 41 
colleges are administered either by 
Government or by the majority 
community. This is a unique 
feature of Kenia, quire unlike 
other States in India. The really 
powerful communities which run 
colleges in Kera’a arc the minority 
communities So if these 61 col¬ 
leges cannot be regulated m re¬ 
gard to appointments of teachers 
and admission of students, not 
much useful purpose will be rerved 
by only regulating the colleges run 
by the majority community So 
when the colleges run by 
minority communities g o t 
ihe Supreme Court decision an¬ 
nulling the provisions regulating 
appointments of staff <md ad¬ 
mission of smients to those col¬ 
leges. the Government of Kerala 
decided not to enforce those re¬ 
gulations even in colleges run by 
the majority community. So the 
point of view expressed by the 
Senate to abridge minority rights 
to the extent necessary to regulate 
admission of students and appoint¬ 
ment of teachers to colleges, which 
depend mostly on Government 
grant, is, in my opinion, reason¬ 
able. 
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CO-RESIDENCE ? 

The five oldest Oxford Colleges- 
Bras enow. Jet us, Wadham , Hert¬ 
ford and St. Catherine’s-wili break 
their all-male tradition from 
October 1914 when they initiate a 
five-year experiment in co-educa¬ 
tion aid co-residence . 

Another famous college—Corpus 
Christi—wilf also admit women 
Fellows and post-graduates The 
other university which lias already 
set the hall rolling by admitting 
women undergraduates is Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Committee For 
Improving Bihar 
Universities Meets 

PATNA. Miv 27 * The seven- 
member committee appointed by 
the State Government to suggest 
measures Tot imporvement in the 
working of universities in Bihar 
held its first meeting today at the 
Secretariat. 

Mr Zawar Hussain, former 
Education Minister and Chairman 
of the committee sketched the func¬ 
tions of the Committee. The aff¬ 
airs of universities were review¬ 
ed, with special reference to aca¬ 
demic, administrative and financi¬ 
al irregularities. 

Among those who participated 
In the disc«s«iou were* Mr.'S 'chin 
Dutt Vice Chancellor. Patna Un¬ 
iversity, Prof D.N Sharma, Head 
of the Department of Hindi. Patna 
University, Dr B R S**th, OiTctor 
Birla Institute of Technology, 
Mesra, Ranchi Dr. B. Mukho- 
padhvava. Director Health Serv¬ 
ices Bihar, Mr. N D J. Rao, Ed¬ 
ucation Commissioner and Mr. 
V.V. Nathan, Member Secretary. 

9 Patna May 2—The Chief 
Minister, Mr. Kedar Pande , an¬ 
nounced at a press conference here 
that an ordinance for setting up 
the MUhill University at Darbhanga 
in North Bihar would be promul¬ 
gated. 
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Bangla Desh student 
gets scholarship 
for studies in India 

It was recendv announced in 
Calcutta on behalf of the Secre¬ 
tary of the womens wing of the 
Aivand League that five seats would 
be reserved for Bangladesh students 
sponsored by the Bangladesh Wo¬ 
men’s Association , in the Jawahari 
Devi Birla Institute of Home 
Science—an affiliate of the Jadav- 
pur University. 

A scholarship of Rs 250 per 
month has already been awarded to 
a first such student from Bangla¬ 
desh for doing his B Sc. in the next 
academic session. 


Dacca University 
Boys in Town 

A twenty four member student 
group arrived In the Capital on 
May 2 in re*D<m«e to invitation 
from several universities. 

The group has twentry-four 
students of the Dacca University 
and is led by a lecturer of the 
Sociology Department. The Banc la¬ 
de* h visitors will utilise the period 
of their stay both as a goodwill 
and study tour of universities. 


ALIGARH GETS A 
NEW LOOK! 

The Parliament passed 
the Aligarh Muslim University 
i (Amendment) Bill on June 2. 

| The Education Minis¬ 
ter, Prof. S. Nurul Hussan, 
who deftly piloted the bill, 
remarked that he wished to 
preserve both the academic and 
i the historical aspects of the 
i University’s character. "The 
| Bill is in line with the Govem- 
j ment, declared policy on 
Central Universities,” he said. 

The Bill will restore to 
1 the university elective governance 
| and is perhaps the very first step 
I that seems to re-model university 
\ administration pursuant to the 
j recommendations of the Gajendra- 
j gadkar Committee; it incorpo- 
j rates most of them. 

Aligarh University has now 
i a national status. The Bill has 
i done awav with Affiliation, thus 
ensuring the residential character 
of the University, Donors have 
gone, too—like the over-ruling 
j powers of the Court, whose 
| functions will now be "delibera¬ 
tive.” External members’ inclu¬ 
sion in the Court will look like 
' a good safeguard against "insu- 
i larity.” The Academic Council 
, and other such bodies will now 
have substantial teacher represen¬ 
tation. The office of Chancellor 
is also no more elective. 


Mrs. Sharda Divan to New York! 


Most good things start in New 
j York but hardly the New Yorkers 
1 ever seem to know about them. 
[ Let us hope that this time they 
reverse this trend—at least for the 
shoit period from 19th to 29th 
June. 

Between these two dates, some¬ 
thing of Ereat significance will be 
afoot at the United Nations Head¬ 
quarters situated right in the heart 
of that city. Convened by the 
Soc ; a) Development Education in 
cooperation with the Status of 
Women section of the Human 
Rights Division, the idea of the 
proposed Inter-Regional Expert 


Groups’ get-together is to have 
the benefit of a representative 
group of both men and women 
to give thought to the role of 
women in the overall socio¬ 
economic development and their 
participation in various other 
sectors like agriculture, industry 
and administration. The meeting 
is expected to draw up policy 
guidlines. 

Shrimati Sharda Divan, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the SNDT 
Women’s University will be attend¬ 
ing the meeting on behalf of 
India. 


9 



NEWSIES 

New relic 
caskets found! 

Two relic caskets containing 
charred bones have been 
found at the famous stupa at 
Piprahwa in District Basil, Uttar 
Pradesh. The caskets are of 
different sizes and made of 
soapstone skilfully turned on a 
lathe. 

The significance of the finds 
lies in the fact that during the 
' closing years of the last century 
a stone box, containing caskets 
of the same material and shape 
but of different sizes, was ex* 
cavated from the stupa by dig¬ 
ging a shaft through the central 
part of the core. One of these 
caskets bore an inscription in 
Asokan Brahmi which provided 
a firm date for the stupa. 

The two caskets now dis¬ 
covered along with pottery were 
found in the same shaft but at 
a lower level. These iay within 
two separate small sized cham¬ 
bers of bricks. Whether those 
relics belong to an earlier stupa 
is yet to be established. 

A brick-edged outline en¬ 
circling stupa on the outside 
has also been exposed but its 
relationship with the main stupa 
requires further investigation. 
On the structural side, the 
excavation reveaied that, at a 
later stage, some time in the 
early centuries of the Christian 
era, a square base thowfng 
niches on the sides, was added 
to the drum of the stupa. 

The excavation was con¬ 
ducted by the Mid-Eastern 
circle of Archaeological Survey 
of India, under the direction of 
Shrl K. II. Srlvastava 


Heard this one ? 

Students at Cartoon Unf- 
verity have set i ip a non-profit 
corporation to provide regular 
part-time employment for 200 
studenis and occassional work 
for another 15 students. Cartoon 
University Enterprises has 
typists, tutors, trained gas no¬ 
tion attendants and bartenders 
on call, ft also operates two 
| fruit stands on campus and rents ! 
i films and books musical grouts. | 


AGRICULTURE BY POST I 

The Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has been naming cor¬ 
respondence courses for matri¬ 
culate fanners without charging 
a fee—not that they award any 
degrees. The main purpose 
sought to be accomplished 
through these courses is of trans¬ 
mitting scientific information to 
| literate, working Punjab farmers 
1 Subjects covered normally by 
\ such postal tution includes 
i Bo'arty. Agronomy . Chemistry, 
j Agriculture) Machinery, Plant 
; Pathology and Horticulture; and 
lessons are sent e\ery fortnight. 
The test is conducted also by 
post, although the university 
does give them opportunities to 
come to the campus, where they 
meet the experts and get practi¬ 
cal training. 

And the only thing they have 
to pay is a fee of Rs, 5! 


Telugu Chair at Mysore 

The Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
Univerity mentioned that post¬ 
graduate diploma courses in Foren¬ 
sic Science and Criminology , 
Hindi. Political Science and 
courses In Journalism and Library 
Science would be introduced from 
this academic year. 

A chair for the study of Telugu 
will also be created out of the 
grant of Rs. 3 lakhs sanctioned by 
Govt, of Andhra Pradesh. 



9 Jiwabrlal Kikrz Krkhi VHh* 
* avidvilat a, Jabalpar — Shrl 
S C. Verna, Secretary to Govt. 
Af P. Agriculture Deptt.-aim- 
Production Commissioner as¬ 
sumed office of Vice-Chancellor 
with effect from the afternoon of 
May the 8th % In addition to his 
own duties. 

B Cojnraf University— The Vice- 
Chancellor hosro'ffird thet Shrl 
J M Me hi a will officiate rs Re¬ 
gistrar with effect from Pth May 
until Oth June vice Shrl K C 
Parikh who has proceeded on 
leave. 

I Pstna University— V. C. 
Mcbendm Prrtrp vacated office 
on 21st April in conseauentc af 
the promulgation of the Bihar 
Slate Universities Ordinance 
1972. and Shri Kurban Abra¬ 
ham. IAS, took Over rn Xth May. 
Mr. C R Venkatrawan. IAS. has 
been appointed Officer on Spec¬ 
ial Duty at the University. 

# Universitv of C alicnf— Prof. 
M. M Cbimi has been appoint¬ 
ed Viee-Chrtnce'lor with effect 
from 1st June , 1972. 

9 Allahabad University — Dr. 
Babu Ram Saksena, M A , D. 
Lift (Paris) was appointed 
as. and assumed charge of the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, an 
May 24 

# Gorakhpur University — Shri 
Gtmgeshwar prnvd, Retd Judge , 
Atfohobcd High Court,has taken 
over charge a* Vice-Chancellor 
w e. f. 1st April. 

0 Rharalpnr Untvcwlty —Shri C. 

R Vaidvanathan assumed charge 
as Vice Chancellor wef. 1st 
May. 

# Unix. «f B>har — Shri N. 
Nagamani, assume d the office 
of Vice-Chancellor , on the 
10th May . 1972. 
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Indcb Soviet Textbook Board: 


Textbooks Prescribed and Recommended 

EDUCATION SBCRBTARY 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

Dated the 29th November, 1971 


FOREWORD 


The Joint Indo-Soviet Textbook Board was set 
up in January, 1965. Since then a number of Soviet 
books used in their universities have been printed in 
English with the approval of the Government of 
India and made available for sale to Indian students. 
These books which are in the fields of Science, Tech¬ 
nology, Medicine and Agriculture, have been a signi¬ 
ficant addition to educational material available in 
India. 


In the Protocol signed in October this year, a re¬ 
view was made of the working of the Joint Board 
and new arrangements agreed upon. I heve every 
hope that this programme of intellectu al collabo¬ 
ration between the Governments of USSR and India 
will rapidly grow in its size and scope to encompass 
the best Soviet textbooks in all the important fields 
of Science and Technology. 

T. P. Singh 


SOVIET TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 


The majority of the books, listed below, are pub¬ 
lished by the Mir Publishers, Moscow. 

The Mir publishers publish Soviet scientific and 
technical literature in English. Titles include text¬ 
books for universities, technical schools and vocation¬ 
al schools; literature on the natural sciences and 
medicine, including textbooks for medical schools 
and schools for nurses, popular sciences and science 
fiction. 

The authors of books published by the Mir pub¬ 
lishers are leading Soviet scientists and engineers, 
specialising in all fields of science and technology, 
and include more than 40 members and Correspond¬ 
ing Members of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Skilled translators provide translation of a high 
standard from the original Russian. 

Many of (he titles already issued by the Mir pub¬ 
lishers have been accepted as textbooks and manuals 
at educational establishments in India and other 
countries. 

As many as 120 latest Soviet textbooks on science, 
technology, medicine, biology and other disciplines 
have been approved for lndiao universities and 
schools All these books are also recommended for 
translation into Indian languages. Scvcnty-two titles 
W Soviet textbooks have been recommended for 

: i - » 
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reference reading. 

This programme is directed by the Joint Indo- 
Soviet Textbook Board composed of representatives 
of the governments of India and the USSR. The 
Education Secretary, Government of India, is the 
Chairman. The textbooks are Printed in the Soviet 
Union. Each book is evaluated by Indian scholars 
to determine its suitability for Indian educational 
institutions before it is approved by the Ministry of' 
Education of the Government of India. 

The retail prices of the title are reasonable and 
within the reach of the students. 

Most of these and many other titles are readily 
available with the leading booksellers all over the 
country and positively with the importers of Soviet 
publications in India. The list of the main distri¬ 
butors appears at the end. 

It is planned in future to Publish Soviet textbooks 
not only in English language, but also in Hindi' 
(translated from original Russian or from English). 

Some of the textbooks in Hindi will be published 
in Moscow but the majority of the titles in Hindi 
and some other Indian languages will be published 
in India under the auspices of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare. 

r 



PHYSICS 


TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED 


Title 

A-Z the Soviet Encyclopaedia of Space Flight 
A Course of General Physics 
Handbook of Elementary Physics 

Hydraulics 

Introduction to Physics 
Nuclear U 238 Power 

Philosophical Problems of Elementary Particle Physics 

The Atoms from A to Z 

The Physics of Rocks 

The Structure of Atoms aud Molecules 

Theoretical Physics 

Theoretical Physics 

Theory of Elasticity 

* 

chemistry 

A Handbook of Problems and Exercises on 
Chemistry 

Fundamentals of Petroleum-Chemical Techonology 

General Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry 

Qualitative Analysis 

Quantitative Analysis 

Study of Oil and Gas Series Well Logs 

Theoretical Principles or Organic Chemistry 

MATHEMATICS 

The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge 
Problems and Exercises in Mathematical Analysis 
Problems in Mathematical Analysis 

GEOLOGY 

A Course of Mineralogy 
A Short Course of Geological Survey Work 
Economic Mineral Deposits 
Essentials of Crystallography 
General Geology 

Interaction of Sciences in the Study of Earth 
Physical Geology 

MECHANICS 

Elements of Applied Theory of Elastic Vibrations 
Fundamentals of Engineering Mechanic* 

Lectures in Analytical Mechanics 

* 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Petrovich 

620 

15-00 

R. Gevorkyan 

540 

8-60 

N. I. Koshkin 



M. G. Shirkevich 

214 

4-25 

B. Nekrasov 

275 

7-20 

A, Kitaigorodsky 

724 

9-60 

D. Voskoboinik 

150 

9-50 


475 

8-30 

K. Gladkov 



Y. Rzevsky & G. Novik 

350 

7-75 

V. Kondratyev 

544 

8-40 

L. Landau & Y. Lifahits 



A. Kompaneyets 

616 

10-80 

M. Filonenko Borodich 

388 

7-20 

1.1. Goldfarb & 



U. K. Khsdakov 



Belove 

429 

5-50 

N. Glinka 

710 

7-20 

B. Pavlov & A. Terentyev 

616 

8-40 

V. Alexeyev 

563 

8-40 

A. Alexeyev 

518 

8-40 

Itenburg 



O. Reutov 

701 

9-00 


Ruzavin 



Baranenkov 

496 

8*40 

B. Demidovich 

400 

7-20 


A. Betekhtin 

643 

9-60 

G. C. Milaser AN. E. Eremin 
Dorokhin & others 

368 

7-20 

Y. Flint 

226 

5-40 

CL Lange, M. Kursanova & 

N. Lebedeva 

300 

540 

V. Baranov 

323 

6-25 

Gorshkov 

596 

8-35 

Y. Panovko 

320 

6-75 

L. Levinson 

334 

5-10 

P. Gantmacher 

265 

7-00 
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DACCA UNIVERSITY TEAM VISITS 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


A Dacca University team visited 
the Ftmj&b University from May 9 
to 11. ' 

Mr Suraj Bhan, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, gave an at home* to the team 
on tne evening of May 9. Wel¬ 
coming the team, he said that the 
University was glad to plav host 
to them and took them as ambass¬ 
adors of goodwill from a friendly 
Bangla Desh, 

The Vice-Chancellor observed 
that sports activities in Bangla 
Desh suffered a severe set back 
during the liberation, struggle But 
he was happy to know that efforts 
were afoot to re-organise sports 
in Bangla Desh and that a nation¬ 
al organisation ‘Bangla Desh 
Kaira Niyantran Sansthana* had 


been recently set up to develop 
the standard of sports and organ¬ 
ise tournaments at national and 
international levels. 

The Vice-Chancellor announc¬ 
ed that the Panjab University was 
ready to offer two or three seat? 
to good sportsmen and scholars 
from the Universities of Bang’s 
Desh every year to our Depart¬ 
ment of Physical Education, which 
provide instruction in Master 
and Doctoral degrees in Physical 
Education. The Vice-Chancellor 
added that the University could 
also offer some financiil and other 
' facilities to these scholars, if this 
offer was okayed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

* 

The Vice-Chancellor observed 
Jhat these would be happy to see 


CAMPUS 

NEWS 


§ 

Universities of Bangla Desh as¬ 
sociated with the Inter*University 
Sports Board of India and Ceylon, 
if and when such a proposal was 
formally made. 

Mr. A.H.M. Mustafa, Manager 
of the team and Director, Physical 
Education at Dacca University, 
appreciated the offer of the Panjab 
University and presented a plaque 
showing a hut on a boat to the 
Vice Chancellor as a token of 
friendship 

The Dacca team played two 
friendly matches w ith the Panjab ' 
University Hockey team and the 
Rock Rovers team of Chandigarh < 
on May 10 and 11, respectively. 


INDIAN SCHOOT, OF MINES DHANBAD 

Direct Admission Notice 

A limited number of seats in the first year of the 
5-yeir 1 iterate i Course leading to the Degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in (I) Mining Engineering and 
(2> Petroleum Engineering and Degrees of Master of 
of Science in ( 1) Applied Gcoiogv and (21 Applied 
Geophysics a* the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 

; for the session 1972-73 a^e reserved for rankholders 
of the following examinations conducted by the re¬ 
cognised Universities'Boards 1972. 

P*-e University Indian School Certifica. -'Higher 
Secondary with Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics 
and English. 

Application are invited in the prescribed form for 
these reserved seats. Only candidates who have 
secured a position within the first thirty ranks in the 
BoardfUniversity at the examinations mentioned’ 
above shall be eligible to spplv for admission under 
this category. Candidates who have appeared for 
.Entrance Examination may also apply for seats under 
this reserved quota. 

Candidates born on or after 1st October, 1951, 
are bbly eligible to apply for admission. The upper 
'age limit may be relaxed by 3 peart in the cases of 
candid ttes belonging to Scheduled Caste and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes 

For detailed instructions please see the memoran¬ 
dum of information and application form which can 
be had fiomthe Registrar, Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad with a money order for Rs. 3/-. Money 
Order receipt should be attached to the request for 
application form. 

Applications in the prescribed form complete in 
all respects including marks-sheet should reach the 
Registrar, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad by 7th 
July, 1972. (A. Subramanian) Registrar 

University News, June 1972 



Mr. Abdul Sldfql, Captain of the Dacca University Team gats a 
Hockey stick and Souvenir from the Vle^ChaoceUor Panjab 
University, Shrl Suraj Bhao. 
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ASonertetlMili CM* 

try was inaugurated for college 
teachers at the University by 
5. Bishan Singh Samundri, Vk»* 
Chancellor. 

In his remarks on the occasion, 
the Vice-Chancellor fell that while 
acquisition of latest knowledge by 
teachers was very essential, it was 
no less essential that they actively 
participate in community life: 
’‘The professional achievements, 
in the ultimate analysis, are more 
useful in the personal and the 
social sense than political patron¬ 
age, alter which sometimes all of 
us run about,*' thought the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Purpose of the Ustitnta 
While he felt that the purpose of 


a Sommer Institute in Cbembtry 
was not at all dear in 1964, a 
picture—not entirely satisfactory— 
had emerged during the last eight 
years. The idea of die Summer 
Institute was both to refresh the 
knowledge of a teacher, who 


who mtdom «ead either journals 
or monographs. The result was 
that everything depended on their 
capacity to “pick and choose'* 
from foreign books, and that left 
us all far behind in the race'*. He 
was of opinion that tha writers 


GURU NANAK UNIVERSITY 


A summer institute in chemistry 


lacked, because of his location, 
library facilities to keep abrest of 
his field of specialisation, and to 
keep pace with the explosion of 
knowledge. He felt that the 
“existing" knowledge was not 
available in our country in 
“assimilable form"; and that 
books were being written by those 


who were professionally compet* 
ent did not write books for fear 
that they would not sell without 
patronage. The Vice-Chancellor 
also emphasised the need for 
teachers to educate students on 
the right perspective of learning— 

—cow'd on page 13 


POSTGRADUATE CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

AT RAJASTHAN 

Reported by Prof J. N Asopa t/c History and Prof K L Kama! l/c Political Sc i en c e 


With a host of students applying for post* 
graduate courses it became impossible for the Un¬ 
iversity to cope with the admission problem. So it 
was decided to start postgraduate Correspondence 
courses. To begin with, only two subjects were taken 
up i«. History and Political Science. The decision was 
quite late and the courses were started as late as 25th 
September, 1971. Even then the response was quite 
encouraging in spite of the fact that they were given 
lessons only through the medium of Hindi. In the 
very first session 344 students took admission in Hist- 
tory and 574 in Political Science. Thus the Univers¬ 
ity had 918 students on rolls for the two subjects. 

The students admitted belong practically to all the 
parts of the country. Even persons serving in def- 
ence services on the front have taken advantage 
of these couraes. The student population could be 
doubled if lessons ware given in English also. At 
pr e se n t, most of the students hail from Rajasthan and 
the centrally administered area of Delhi. 

In this system 15 to 20 lessons in every paper 
are despatched to students, who answer 
questions attached to their lessons. They are 
corrected by teachers of the University and sent back 
to the students for their guidance. Students are 
treated as regular and are awarded sessional marks 
up to the extent of 10% in every paper. 

The University has alio started a separate library 
for correspondence students at Jaipur. The Un- 
iwrity had organhed two contact courses for 
students—one at Delhi and another at Jaipur. Two 
contact camps were scheduled in March quite near the 
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examination for the immediate benefit of the students 
at Delhi and Jaipur. And lessons are course-oriented 
But even a general reader can benefit from them as 
they are more communicative than a book. The 
questions give a guide-line to students which they 
have to stress while reading the lessons and supple¬ 
menting them from standard book*. References 
for further studies are given in all the lessons. Thus 
whatever could be communicated through lectures 
has been given in a precise way. The response sheets 
answered by students serve the purpose of 
tutorials. The contact classes serve a double purpose. 
First of all they listen to the lectures and secondly 
any academic difficulties they have can be removed 
by the teachers concerned on the spot. There is 
one more purpose behind the contact camps i e. that 
students come in contact with their teachers and f 
can learn something more than the subject by their 
company. Thus correspondence courses are 
certainly better than private studies. They are 
a ray of hope for all those who cannot attend day to 
day classess in the University. All those who bad 
to appear privately for one reason or another can 
now easily shift to correspondence courses at a nomin¬ 
al fee of Rs. 350/- per annum and continue reading 
at home while earning or doing their odd jobs. Thus 
we should thank the University of Rajasthan for this 
bold step which they have taken m the interest of a 
vast majority who cannot come to the porta's of the 
University and thus the doors of Muse are never 
open to them. This will give a new per s pecti v e to 
education i. e. education is for the sake of education 
and its doors are wide open for all even if they 
cannot come to the four walls of the University. Now 
the University goes to them instead of the students 
coining to (he University. 


Unhreraity Newt, June 197k 


Contd. from Page 8 
ELECTRICAL 


Title 

Basic Electrical Engineering 
Bridge and Potentiometer Methods of Electrical 
Measurement 

Electrical Engineering Materials 
Electrical Equipment for Generating Stations and 
Substations 

Electrical Measurements 
Electric Arc Welding 
Electric Drive 

Electric Power Stations—Equipment of Turbines 
and Chemical Department—Fitters* Guide 
Electric Slag Welding 
The Electric Welder (A Manual) 

Industrial Power Supply 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 
Maintenance and Repairs of Industrial Electrical 
Equipment 

Power Station Boiler Room Equipment Fitters’ 
Guide 

Power Stations and Substations 
Practice of Technical Thermodynamics 

Protective Rela>ing in Electric Power System 

Radio Engineering and Electronics 
Repair Shop Electrician 

Theoretical Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering 

Thermal Engineering 

Thermodynamics 

Ventilation, Airconditioning and Heating in 
Textile Mills 

METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Manufacturing Process 
Theory of Metallurgical Process 
Forging Practice 
Gas Welding and Cutting 

General Metallurgy 

Heat Treatment—A Handbook 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

The^ Melting of CapMron and Non-Ferrous Alloys 

Metallurgist’s Handbook 

Metal Proeess Engineering 

Production of Ferro-alloys 

University Neva, June 1972 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

A. Kasatkin A N. Perekalin 

388 

10-70 

K. Karandeyev 

266 

6-00 

Karitsky 

350 

5-50 

Baptidanov 

Pupov 

Shebeko 

312 

4-15 

Cbilikin 

492 

8-30 

Engel- Kron 

328 

4-15 

B. Paton (Editor) 

386 

7-20 

V. Tsegelsky 

280 

4-CO 

A Fyodorov 

Gelberg A Pakelis 

438 

7-25 

Atabekov 

A. Tseshkovy«ky 

360 

5-00 

L. Baptidanov A V, Tarasov 

V. N. Zuharev & 

A. A. Abksandov 

M. litarenko A 

462 

7-20 

Nosltov-Dukelsky 

Z. Pruslin and M. Smirnova 

G. Vartanov, V. Verner, 

400 

7-20 

V. Serebryanov 

Bessonov 

267 

3-60 

I. Shvets A Others 

483 

7-20 

Sushkov 

397 

7-25 

N. Sorokin 

384 

8-60 


D. Maslov 2 V. Danilevsky 

A. Volsky A E* Sergievskaya 

432 

720 

Kamenschikov 

D. Ghizmanenko A 

485 

7-20 

G. Yevseyev 

430 

7-20 

N. Sevryukov A others 

555 

7-20 

I. Kamenichny 

276 

3-60 

Zakharov 

311 

7-20 

A, Lipnitsky 

219 

3-00 

A Group of authors 

371 

6-00 

P« Polukhin & others 

431 

7-20 

A. Riss A V. Khodorovtky 

289 

640 


It 



Title 

Author 

Pages 

Price 

Sheet Metal Work 

Medvedyuk 

360 

4-50 

Stress and Strain in Metal Rolling 

A. Tselikov 

475 

7-20 

Open Health Practice 

I. Bornatsky and others 

340 

7-20 

Theory of Mettallurgical Process 

A. Volsky A E. Sergievskaya 



machines and mechanisms 

Boring Practice 

Smirnov 

322 

4-20 

Conveyors and Related Equipments 

A. Spinakovsky A 

V, Dyachkov 

444 

7-20 

Elements of Lathe Work 

B. Brushdtein & Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

Engineering Drawing 

Bogolyubov 

355 

7-25 

Fits, Tolerances and Engineering Measurements 

Y. Tarasevich A others 

160 

54)0 

Fundamentals of Manufacturing Engineering 
Fundamentals of Process Engineering 

S. Balakshin 

Kovan 

486 

7-20 

Maobine Tool Design (in 4 Vol) 

Acherkan (Editor) 


31-30 

Materials Handling Equipment 

N. Rudenko 

446 

7-20 

Mechanical Drawing 

A. Serebriakov A others 

199 

5-50 

Metal Cutting Machine Tools 

A. Gavrynshin A others 

383 

8-60 

Metal cutting Tool Production 

M* Pa lay 

531 

7-20 

Rolling Practice 

P. Polukhin A others 

510 

9-60 

Theory of Machines Tractors 

Dobrolubov, A. Gurevich A 
E. Sorokin 

516 

8-40 

WOODCRAFT 

Installation and Maintenance of Wood Working 
Machinery 

1. Sheinov 

325 

7-20 

Wood Working Machinery and Cutting Tools 

Afanasiev 

625 

8*60 

MARINE 

Marine Power Plant 

P. Akimov 

380 

8-40 

Nautical Astronomy 

B. Krasavtsev A 

B. Khlyustm 

615 

9-50 

MINING 

Mine Surveying 

D. Ogloblin 

240 

6-20 

Mine Ventilation 

A. Skochinsky A V. Komaroy 

579 

8-40 

Technology of Production and Repairs of Mining 
Instruments 

Shilov 


- 

CONSTRUCTION 

Erection of Prefabricated Reinforced Concrete 
Structures ' 

Y. Besser A V. Proskurnin 

280 

4-20 

Concrete and Concreting 

Tretyakov 

312 

4-25 

AGRICULTURE 

Farm Machinery (A Manual) 

N. Bushuyev, G. Alcxeyev A 
V. Plaksin 

303 

4JB0 

Fruit Biology 

V. Kolesnikov (Editor) 

338 

6-30 

Hydrogeology of Irrigated Lands 

Dr. A. Siline—Bekchourine 

109 

3-00 

Redfamative Soil Science 

I. Plyusnin 

l M 

398 

t 
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A Technological University 

for A.P. 


CORR. COURSES 
AT SVU, TOO! 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission accorded permission to 
the University to introduce Corres¬ 
pondence Gnuncs in sanctioning 
a grant of Rupees five lakhs for 
a period of four years for the 
same scheme. A larger No. of 
students of the backward area of 
Rayalascema. who are unable to 
join regu'ar University Course due 
to economic reasons, will have 
better opportunities to improve 
their employment prospects 
in future. 

The Andhra University 
has a'ready been accorded sanc¬ 
tion for introduction of the 
Correspondence Course. Sri 
Venkateswara University and the 
Andhra University will coordinate 
th *ir Correspondence Courses 
Programme by holding joint 
meetings. 

An ad hoc Committee 
meeting wifi be held on 31st of 
this month to draw the outlines 
of the scheme—regarding the 
subjects to be taught for the 
degree course, qualifications for 
the candidates to he admitted, 
staff, par-time teaching and full¬ 
time organisers as well as secret 
tarsal staff required to implement 
the scheme also. The Committee 
will go into the need for providing 
Audio-visual materials for giving 
insight to the student to go into 
the subj cts. 

The University is planning 
to organise Contact clases, 
vacation courses etc. in December 
and in May for the candidates 
who register for the course so that 
they will also gain insight into 
University Campus, its activities, 
its life and academic climate as 
well as utilisation of the Library 
facilities for the period in addition 
to having live contacts with their 
teachers. They will stay within 
the University Campus. It is 
contemplated that the admission 
to these courses will be restricted 
to those who reside ia Sri 
Vcokateswara University area for 
the present. 

University News, dune 1972 


Proposed to be set up on the 
Regional Engineering College 
Campus, an A. P. technolocial 
university has now emerged as a 
reality. 

That such kind of an university 
is taking shape is mainly tire 
result of a great deal of effort of 
both the State Technical Education 
Minister, Mr. Madaa Mohan, and 
his special Officer, Dr. T R. Doss, 
both of whom discussed the whole 
idea with the UGC Chairman, Dr. 
Kothari, and other concerned 
officials recently at New Delhi 

While the Sub-Committee, 
imported to have been appointed 
by the UGC, is expected to visit 
Hyderabad this month for follow¬ 
up discussions with the Minister 
and the Special Officer, it will also 
ascertain views of the principals 
of various Engineering Colleges 


and all the Vice-Chancellors in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


According to report pre¬ 
pared by the Special Officer of 
Andhra Pradesh and submitted 
to the Govt and the UGC, the 
new university would include 
the present eight institutions. 


The total recurring grant of 
Rs. 121.90 lakhs, now being dis¬ 
bursed by the State Govt, to 
the eight institutions mentioned 
above as ad hoc or block grants, 
might now be given, instead, to 
the Technological University. 
An additional 3 lakhs of rupees 
might also be provided to the 
technological university by way 
of grant for the financial 3 ear 
1972-73 out of the Plan provi¬ 
sions. 



The President, Mr. V. V. Girl, presenting the Padua Bhrahan 
award to the Vice-Chancellor of P.A U., Ludhiana, Dr. M. S, 
Randhawa, at an investiture ceremony held at Raahtrapeti Bhawan. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES 

Specially designed to encompass over a century the literature of the controversy 
and discussion reflecting the social and material hopes of the farmers, adminis¬ 
trators, educators and planners. 

32 Art Plates 3 Charts 308 pages Rs. 30.00 

OXFORD A IBH PUBLISHING CO- 


Or. It C. Nalk 
and 

Dr. A. S. Sankaran 


66 Janpath 
New Delhi-1 



17 Park Street 
Calcutta-16 


WHO’S WHO IN INDIA 

Fruits of 8 years' hard labour now in Press. Price Rs. 50/- or 15 dollars on Publi¬ 
cation (June 1972). Reservation with advance payment of Rs. 40/- only. Advertisement 
charges for full page Rs. 500 (11cm x 17cm) and Rs. 300 for Half page. 

K, P. Reference Works available from Stock: 

Who's Who In Indian Engineering and Industry 
Professional A Trade Oraanisations in India 
Who's Who In Indian Science (2nd Edition) 

KotharPs World of Reference Works 
Oirectory of Company Secretaries 
Directory of Directors 
Technological Education 
Elements of Costing 
Handbook of Editinq A Production 
Full Set of Publications including “WHO'S WHO IN INDIA" 

Please send your order with payment to i 

KOTHARI PUBLICATIONS 

12, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1 IPhones 22-9563 A 22-65721 

Attend 1st All India Directors' Conference 1672 
For details contact G P O. Box 332, Calcutta-1 


Rs. 

30/- 

5/- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20- 

Rs. 

5/- 

Rs. 

30- 

Rs. 

7/- 

Rs. 

V- 

Rs. 

30r- 

Rs. 

10/- 

Rs. 

125'- 


(Post Free) 


Subscribe: 

THE DIRECTOR (India's Top Management Journal) 

Entitles Free Membership of The Directors' Club 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER (Journal of the Engineering Profession) 

Entitles Free Membership ot The Engineers' Club 

WHAT'S ON IN CALCUTTA (India’s largest circulated Tourist A Entertainment Guide) 

Entitles Free Membership of The Continental Club 

Annual Subscription of Each : Rs. 20/- only 

Life Membership of each (Individual only): Rs. 20V- with Diploma 

EXPORT—IMPORT NEWS *Fortniohtly Journal about Export Import Trade) 

Entitles Free Membership of Exporters—-Importers Club 
Annual Subscription i Rs. 50* only 

PATRON (Subscription of all Maqazines for a Period of 1 year only for Companies, 
Libraries A Individuals at concessional rates): Rs. 101/- only 

Please send your Cheque to: 

INDIA-INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCY 

12, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1 (Phones 22-9563 A 22 6572) 

Etf/MMrwtor ;\ Ing H. KOTHARI, B Sc, C E., M L Mech. E (Lend), M.A.S.M.E. (U 5.A.). U S.E. (UncL), 

U l.E., M.A E„ A.M B,l M. (Lend.). F.V 1 etc. 

Wmb ar t International'Commissi on on Advertising 4 Senior Director in India of the International 
Export Association. 
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KARNATAK—A study in ’ 
seif-economics 


A new project initiated recent¬ 
ly by the UGC into university 
finances promises to be a big 
step forward in the right direction. 
The university selected out .of the 
twelve for the first study is 
Karnatak. 

Here, a research project to 
study the university finances has 
been taken up. Sponsored jointly 
by tho UGC and the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research* 
it has come about because of the 
realization that the financial stabil¬ 
ity in various universities has been 
quite variable—each university, 
depending upon its status and its 
life, has a varying record of cur¬ 
rent and developmental grants 
given by the State Government to 
match the financial assistance 
given by the UGC. 

Dr. D. M, Nanjundappa, Head 
of the Department of Economics, 
who is charged with studying the 
finances of Karnatak University 
considers any study of uni¬ 
versity finances incomplete 


without a studv of the finances of 
its affiliated colleges. The idea, ffelt 
Dr. Nanjudappa. was that the 
study should tackle an analysis of 
university revfcnue and expend¬ 
iture, while it should also take a 
look at its reserve funds. This 
became necessary because of the 
need for reform in university fin¬ 
ances at three levels—the UGC, 
the State Government and the 
University. The other areas that 
the study would include was to 
build np material for training uni¬ 
versity administrative personnel in 
managing its finances and to ex¬ 
amine college finances to secure a 
sound financial basis. 

It is expected that the first re¬ 
port on university finances will 
be readv by January 1973 and the 
study of college finances by Juno 
of that year. 

When the reports from Agra 
Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Gujarat, Madurai, Kerala. Osm¬ 
an ia, Patna, Utkal and Rajasthan 
are in, an all-Iodia Report would 
be prepared. 


contd. from page 8 

Summer Institute 

their utility to society—and the 
right values of living : “The good 
teacher is one who can influence 
not only the career but also the 
thinking of his pupils.*' 

Talking of the Examination 
System, he held forth the three 
points upon which he would ltke 
the institute to reflect: (i) course 
content for effective and purpose¬ 
ful teaching; (»i) tools of assesment 
of instruction imparted; and (iii) 
frequency of Examinations. / 

The idea of keeping tho first— 
namely, course content—in view, 
was to specify the course of study 
and the quality which a student 
must ^attain; together with this, 
the behavourial objective also 
ought to be kept in mind—it 
should specify knowledge, ability, 

Unlvtnlty Naw», Junft 1972 


attitude and skills which a student 
should ultimately develop upon 
learning the course content 

Regarding Tools of Assesment, 
he also mentioned Objective Tests: 
“Carefully designed objective tests 
can incisure critical thinking. 
Scoring is easy, objective and 
accurate." 

The Vice-Chancellor held, 
while examining the third factor— 
frequency of examinations—that 
for a good education, the frequ¬ 
ency of tests is very essential: 
“This is also good for students; 
for instance, to asses them after 
two years is a question of luck 
and chance." Dr. S. S. Sandhu, 
Professor and Head of the Che- 
mistry Department, thanked the 
Vice-Chancellor. 


Allahabad ■ 
University is,, 
back to 
normal .1 

The Executive Council's un¬ 
mistakable determination—reflected 
in the proceedings of its emergency 
meeting on 21st April—that the 
university would be closed down 
sine die if students continued their 
interference in the holding of ex¬ 
aminations, bad a salutary effect. 

The resolution adopted spoke 
of the fact that students had been 
forced to leave examinations by 
“some rowdy elements'*. It also 
said that although the Council 
was *'disressed with this disrup¬ 
tion in examinations," which had, « 
damaged the university's reputa¬ 
tion, it had decided, “as a special 
case", that a re-examination would 
be held in ease of M.Sc. Final 
(Mathematics) TI paper. M. Com. 
Previous XIV paper, M. Sc. Final 
(Phvsics) Til paper etc. from 
24th April. 

Students were further warned 
that if they walked out again, they 
would do so at their own i>k, 
saying that “a walk-out wou’d not 
automatically mean re-examina¬ 
tion**. Students were advised first 
to take the paper and then make 
a representation in case of any 
grievances. 

The Council resolution went so 
far as to say that in case examin¬ 
ations were disturbed even then, 
the university would have no 
option but to postpone the ex¬ 
aminations—and even to close 
down the university—indefinitely. 

A report from the Registrar, 
who had been asked to comment 
on these developments, happily 
notes : “Since then our examina¬ 
tion have been normal and there 
was no attempt to disturb them**. 
The re-examinations have also 
been held except in the case of 
M. Sc. Final (Mathematics) U 
paper, “the date for which is yet 
to be decided." 
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Since my fetter on this aubjeet appealed in the 
Hindustan Times dated tlie 9th March and its publica¬ 
tion in the Indian Express and Patriot and in the 
University News of April 1972, there have been many 
reactions in the academic world and some have desir¬ 
ed that I should spell out the implications of the pro¬ 
posal. 

Welcome Scheme 

Progressive friends have held it as an extremely 
desirable thing to happen whereas others are a little 
chary or cautious. A Vice-Chancellor from one of 
the U. P. universities wrote, ia>ing: “I agree with you 
ftxlly that higher education in Tndisa hould be a 

Central subject". He further said ".difference m 

expenditure between the affiliating State universities 
and the Central universities is almost unbclicveablc. 
The State expenditure per student in this university 
was between Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per annum while in 
Delhi University it was about Rs. 600 per annum or 
even Ri. 700/- and in Banaras Hindu University it 
may be Rs. 2000/- per annum. If we believe in 
socialism wc should give equal opportunties for 
higher education in all parts of India and this can 
only be done when higher education becomes a 
Central subject I also believe that if our Prime 
Minister agrees to support the idea then this is the 


A Cents* 


opportune moment that all the States can be persuad¬ 
ed to work according to this idea. Such an opport¬ 
unity may not occur easily again." Another Vice- 
Chancellor who is very much disturbed with events 
In the universities says, "Your proposal that higher 
education should be centralised under a separate 
Ministry is a very good one, but I suspect we have 
created too may vested interests for any real central¬ 
isation to be possible. The examp'e of the U.S S R. 
does not help, because there authority is real and in 
our country it is seldom possible to discover where 
real authority lies." Further another Vice-Chancellor 
•ays. "Your suggestion for adopting the pattern pre¬ 
valent in U.S S.R. is most feasible and useful. I 
hope the Government of India will pay attention 
to your wise suggestions and treat the subject of 
higher education on a different footing." 

Constitutional Position 

Some have often argued that the University 
Grants Commission which was created in 1955 to 
take care of entry 66 of the Seventh Schedule List I, 
eould take care of all higher education with its function 
of coordination of standards. Entry 66 mentions the 
power of the Central Government in relation to 
"cendinaiion and determination of standards in in¬ 
stitutions for higher education or research and sci¬ 
entific and technical institutions". While Education 


is a Stata subject under entry 11 of List 11 of the 
Seventh Schedule entry 66 as well as 65 gives the 
Union Government power to secuie that standard of 
research etc. which. is not low at the hands of any 
particular State, detrimental to national progress and 
the power of State Legislature must be so exercised 
as not to encroach directly upon the Union power 
under entry 66. However, the grim state of affairs in 
our universities today means reviewing the whole ques¬ 
tion and the inescapable conclusion is that the Parlia¬ 
ment and a Central Ministry of Higher Education 
should take the responsibility directly with the merger 
of the U.G C. in the Ministry. 

Difficulties of the U.G.C 

Many persons have misunderstood higher educa¬ 
tion to mean the whole of education. It is never 
meant that 'education* should be a central subject but 
only higher education because it is the biggest defence 
of the country as a whole. The U.G.C. can advise, 
it can give development grants for different purposes 
but maintenance after five years is left to the Stale 
Governments and they can raise the question that 
they have not got enough money for the purpose of 
maintaining large scale developments recommended 
by the U.G.C. They need a lot of money for ex¬ 
pensive development and maintenance of primary and 

Vice-Chancellor K. L. Joshi of Ind 

gal MAnistr; 

secondary education and hardly enough money is 
left for higher education. The state of universities in 
Bihar where administrators have been appointed in 
all universities in place of Vice-Chancellors, the con¬ 
dition of State universities in the U.P and M P and 
the struggle for adequate maintenance grants in 
several other universities of financially advanced states 
win pive an idea of lack of conrdinotion which the 
U G C. with its present set up cannot really control. 
Centres of advanced studv have been established by 
the U.G C. in universities, none of which belongs to 
State universities of U.P., Bihnr and M P except one 
in Geology at Saugar in Madhva Pradesh, This is 
because encouragement of pursuit of excellence and 
provision of suiatbfe conditions and facilities of 
advanced study and research are not available In 
those universities. This means that thev are backward 
but universities have to be encouraged from the point 
of view of coordination of standards, backward un¬ 
iversities cannot be allowed to have their teachers 
and students more backward. The difficulty is that 
if the U G.C. were to give large development grants 
State Governments very often resist committing 
themselves to maintain the development emerging 
from them inspite of the large amounts given by 
Finance Commissions which are more often used for 
maintenance of primary and secondary education. 

The U.G C. is not at fault if the State Governments 
even after long arguments ahow their inability to 
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maintain anKenMes st a higher level. But the coun¬ 
try suffers on account of the substandard manpower 
produced by substandard universities. This affects 
national goals and speedy development with a large 
number of uneducated literate persons who figure in 
legislatures, commerce, trade government administra¬ 
tion, teaching and various other sectors of economic 
growth. The problem is even greater to day of the 
poorly educated employed persons than the educated 
unemployed. This leids to corrupt practices, dis¬ 
honest mei hods, nepotism and use of unfair means 
in examination halls as well as in politics. 

National Defence 

I think the biggest defence of a country is its 
educated manpower. It is required in all 
economic sectors, in railways, communications, in¬ 
dustries. agriculture, social services including health 
services. Secondly, the language of the scholars from 
different States is almost identical in regard to re¬ 
search and application of research. If, therefore, 
defence, communication, industries, etc. are central 
subjects, higher education has also to be a central 
subject. 

Today the character and destiny of the nation 
has become a subject of public and private discussion 


w h er e casteism, regionalism and religionism should 
not find place because the objectives and the goals 
of higher education are incoherent with them. 

In the field of defence, communications, (railways, 
ports and telegraphs) and in subjects listed in the 
Union List of the Seventh Schedule of our Constitu¬ 
tion there are no considerations of the regional kind. 
The highest form of communication and defence of a 
country is higher education and therefore it will 
bring in emotional integration of the people at the 
academic or scholarly level if this subject is made a 
Union subject. 

Central Admlntsrratkn 

When higher education is made a central subject 
what is visualised is really financial and administrative 
control and not the denial of the autonomy of the 
university. It will be the kind of control that is th ere 
in the central universities, the Indian Institutes of 
Technology and the All India Medical Institutes and 
other central Institutes, e.g. of the C.S.I R. It will , 
be no doubt a big administrative machinery but it 
will bo certainly less burdensome than the Central 
administration of railways and posts and telegraphs. 
By miking higher education a central subject it ta not 
Intended that involvement of local bodies, local GoV- 


versity spells out his proposals for 





as never before. During the last 25 years univer- 
sities have changed remarkably in form and function 
with nearly a 100 universities, 3000 colleges and 30 
lakhs of students. Some of the older and central 
universities spend huge sums of money but appear 
desperately poor. Students attack them, neighbours 
hate them, faculties dislike them and the public are 
critical of them in regard to rising costs like fees and 
restricted enrolment. Journalists hardly have sym¬ 
pathy for universities and colleges and give little 
attention to their problems un'ess it is a spicy story 
of a corrupt practice or violence in the campus. 


Nationl Integration 

It is a peculiar feature of any nation that in a 
crisis of external threats or invasion there is com¬ 
plete unity and integration of the various peoples of 
different castes, creeds and political alignments. This 
has been tested in India in 1952, 1956 and 1971. 
This approach has to be sustained for the economic 
progress and social integration of the nation. Higher 
education is the important sector for a coordinated 
effort for the purpose as it trains and sends out to 
different economic, social, political, national and 
Government levels trained manpower which has to 
have a certain national standard. The feeling that 
one is Indian first before any ofher consideration 
*»n only be inculcated at the higher education level 


ernments as well as State Governments is denied. 
There could be local advisory committees for each 
university involving the State Governments as well 
local authorities. Moreover, there could be various 
other administrative devices by which the State Gov¬ 
ernments could be involved. 


This administrative set up will mean that while all 
school education upto matriculation standard will be 
in the State List, a>l higher education beyond that 
stage will be in the Union List by a necessary amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution. Both the maintenance and 
development grants will be paid by the Central Minis¬ 
try of Higher education. It is argued by some that 
If it is not possible to take up the undergraduate and 
cduea’ion by the Central Government at least the 
postgraduate and research education should be taken 
over But that will again create fragmentation of 
higher education as a large number of teachers who 
teach at the postgraduate level also teach the under 
graduates. The demarcation line between school 
education and higher education is very clear. 


Secondly, when all universities are brought under 
the Centre, university administration could be centr¬ 
alised and it is possible to have a proper university 
administrative service like in the railways and posts 
and telegraphs on an all-India basis in all universities. 
It will Also be possible to make certain tenure posts 
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Available for I. A S. cadre Details of such an all 
India service for university administration could be 
worked out in consultation with the universities 

But the most important point is that today the 
Ministry of Education has no function as such as 
it could always take shelter under the Constitu¬ 
tional provision that Education is a State subject. 
And when it is a question of coordination of stand¬ 
ards under entry 66 of the Seventh Schedule of 
the Constitution—Union List, the Union Ministry of 
Education could very well sav it is a matter which the 
U,G C. is examining or U.G C. will be requested to 
consider. The U.G C. on the other hand claiming 
to be purely an academic body cannot deal with the 
States either at the administrative or political level, 
when particularly the political party pull at the State 
level is strong and Finance and Education Secretariat 
of the State like to ignoie the advice and recomm¬ 
endations of the U.G.C., as the UGC. does not, 
not that it cannot, retaliate such action of the State 
Governments with some reprisals because it would 
damage the interests of students and teachers 

Political decision accessary for academic progress 

But under the statutory responsibility of coordina¬ 
tion of standards, during the last 15 years while the 
U.G.C. has brought out studies and made recom¬ 
mendations regarding reform of curriclum, raising of 
standards, enhancement of salaries of teachers, sug¬ 
gestions for examination reform, improvement of 
science education through Summer Institutes and 
special development grants, there has been no signific¬ 
ant uniformity of action on the recommendations by 
universities in cooperation with the State Government. 
In fact, universities today enjoy the confidence of 
none. The students hate them and agitate on the 
flimsiest of grounds-they do not like any decisions for 
in that case their agitational activities would end; 
teachers do noi care for them except for examiner- 
ship and membership of various committees ; State 
Governments feel they spend too much and have no 
money for the whims of universities; the Central 
Government hardly worries for it uses the U.G.C 
as a whipping post . and the U G.C. suspects that 
the universities are not paying much attention to the 
valuable recommenda*ions it made and do not 
cooperate wnh the State Governments or the U.G C. 
to achieve desirable academic goals 

So it is all an atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
But the academics and universities m India are not 
critical enough of the annual reports of the U.G.C. 
or the activities of the Central and State Governments 
for they are often indifferent nr do not like to disturb 
the power of patronage of the UGC. and relations 
in the State Governments. Besides they do not know 
enough of administrative confusions in the sense of 
analysis of factual information in the country and 
tend to accept things as they are In an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and ignorance things are allowed 
to drift 


Fragmentation of Higher Education 

Besides Higher education has been fragmented. 
The UGC. does not deal with technical education 
except giving grants only to the University Depart¬ 
ments and University colleges of engineering and 
technology and that too according to a pattern of all 
India Council of Technical Education which is not a 
Statutory body but was all powerful for expansion 
of technical education over the last 20 years till it 
got into difficulties of too many unemployed engineers. 
Medical Colleges are administered by the State 
Governments and the Central Ministry of Health but 
there is no organization like the U.GC. for the 
purpose of grants which are paid on ad-hoc basis for 
development and hardly any coordination exists ex¬ 
cept for establishment of academic standards though 
the Statutory body of All India Medical Council, 
which has all the legal backing but no financial 
powers and every recommendation has to be adopted 
by the universities and Stale Governments through 
their sweet will. Agricultural universities have been 
established by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
State Governments with the Agricultural colleges be¬ 
ing described as constituent colleges of an affiliating 
university on the basts of now an out «f date 19th 
century concept of land-grant colleges of the U.S.A 
Thev are reported to be doing wel‘ but so.m enough 
every agriculture university would introduce courses 
in engineering, home science, basic sciences and hum¬ 
anities. Thev will soon develop into general univers¬ 
ities with specialization in agncuhuic That in the 
nature of any university development for no smgle- 
discipTne university or institute could have modern 
growth without inter-disciplinary approach All 
these frgmented sectors of higher education should 
be under one Central Ministry of Higher Education 

Financial Difficulties of f G.C 

And the U G C. itself is in difficulties of finance 
and coordinating fund ions More than one-third of 
its budget of nearly Rs 10 crores a year has to be 
used for maintaining and developing only five central 
universities and so the balance has to be thmly distri¬ 
buted to the remaining 70 or X0 State universities as 
development grunts which universities accept for 
capital investment but are chary when teaching posit 
are to be created for State Governments are not 
always of the same view as the U G C for maintain¬ 
ing the posts after the plan period But the problem 
does not exist for Central universities. And nobody 
would question why a crore of rupees should be 
spent by the U G. C, on 1000 acres of land for 
Jawaharlal Nehru University when hardly 200 acres 
are required for a modern university and perhaps 
much less when it is only a research institution where 
there could be more teachers than students. Illustr¬ 
ations of disparities and lack of coordination could 
be listed but this can be explained in terms of differ¬ 
ent attitudes of State Governments to their universit¬ 
ies and of the U.G.C. to the Central universities. 

The U.G.C. has hardly prescribed any norms for 
expenditure of all types by State universities except 



for certain standard development schemes A state 
university in the Punjab can spend Rs. 75 lakhs for 
an administrative block rather luxuriously furnished, 
equipped and air-conditioned, while a state university 
in M P. finds it difficult to secure even five to six 
lakhs for a purpose. The State Government could 
provide Rs 30 to Rs 40 lakhs of capital expenditure 
for, say. Physics or Chemistry blocks when another 
would spend only Rs 1 or 3 lakhs as matching share 
with the U.G.C. grant This is hardly coordination 
of standards ; but as the subject is a Slate subject 
and the U.G.C. gives only development grants to 
State universities on certain norms the rich States 
could give additional grams and poor States cannot 
give even matching grants and yet the end results 
arc more or less the same. For indeed Lucknow and 
Allahabad with their enormous financial difficulties 
and deficits produce moie 1 A.S. and I F.S. personrel 
per year than Banaras and Aligarh with their big 
budgets 

A university which is self conscious does not 
belong to a region. It belongs to civilization rather 
than to one legion, one State or one country and it 
is a part of the world of learning having uniform 
£oals, language of communication and use of techn¬ 
ical devices. 

The U S.S.R Pattern 

This problem has been solved by the U S S.R by 
making the subject of higher education a central 
subject wuh one medium of instruction all over, 
though the republics have local language as media of 
instruction at the elementary and secondary cduc*- 
non levels. They draw guidelines of development 
for long term planning and secure both academic 
and political b -eking for their programmes. Training 
of highly qualihed specialists is centralized and lead 
ership r; not diluted through self styled heroes and 
specialists of the S.ates but emanates from the Centre 
with much intellectual discussion and debates and 
experimentation and evaluation The argument that 
the polriLai and economic setup is d liferent in'he 
U SS.K. from that in India is irrelevant in relation 
to .in admin is* rati ve set up and when we have accept¬ 
ed so much aid and advice for industrial, scientific, 
technological and social growth from the If S S.R , 
this important section of development could be 
patterned on their experience and adopted to our 
social and economic condi hods. 

Responsibility of Parliament 

The basts of the pyramid of education is second* 
ary and primary education. It is true that out of a 
IQd students of the age group 5 to 10 or 6 to 11 only 
SO attend primary schools, 40 attend the middle 
school and 12 to 15 the secondary school. Only 3 
out of them go to college or university. These 
figures will themselves indicate that at the higher 
education level we are not educating enough people 
but we are educating them badly for thinking is dis¬ 
persed through different problems of States and 
coordination of standards or adoption of a coherent 
policy needs the direct responsibility of the Parlia¬ 
ment with a Central Ministry of Higher education. 


LETTER 

Joshi’s Proposals—some 
criticism 

Sir, 

I have just read here Mr. K. L. Joshi's proposal 
{“'Topic", University News, April 1972) that the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission should be wound up and 
merged with the proposed Union Ministry of Higher 
Education to supervise University Education . Coming 
from a former Secretary of the UGC and a Vice-Chane 
cellor of a University , this proposal is surprising indeed. 

It seem to me that Mr. Joshi has mixed up two 
quite different issues : one. the question of making Ed¬ 
ucation a Central subject, and two, making the UGC 
more effective Whether or not Education should be 
made a Central subject is a matter of opinion and con¬ 
troversy on which the'e is a sharp division of opinion, 
both among academics and politicians. This need not 
concern us here, because it has nothing to do with the 
other question of making the UGC more effective. As 
far as the latter question is concerned, if. as Mr. Joshi 
thinks, the UGC is at present too small ut relation to 
the large number of Universities to be effective, surely, 
it could be made more effective by makmg it larger 
(though Ido not quite see the correlation between the 
fwo ) by a more generous allocation of funds for 
Higher Education by the Union Government. Aslong as 
this does not happen, the UGC is bound to remain, as at 
present , a modest body, discharging limited functions 
and exercising less authority than one could wish over 
University education in India. The way to make the 
UGC mere effective is to strengthen it, financially and 
otherwise , not merge it with a Ministry of the Union 
Government 

But the more serious implications of Mr. Joshi's 
suggestion are, that an institutional mechanism created 
by Parliament as a buffer between the party government 
at t/'t Centre and universities, in the interests of safe- 
guird ng University autonomy and academic independ¬ 
ence his nor served its purpose, or that it is an un¬ 
necessary luxury in a poor country such as India, or 
that University autonomy . in relation to a government 
in a parliamentary democracy such as ours, has the same 
peripheral imjrortance as m the Soviet Union which 
has an altogether different political and constitutional 
set-up . Mr. Joshi a ! so seems to think that the only way the 
UGC can be made more effective is to make it bigger 
and smee this, m his opinion, is neitner possible, nor 
desirable, it had better be abolished Alternatively, Mr. 
Joshi seCrns to think that a large governmental bureacr- 
acy would be more effective in supervising University 
education than a modest , non-governmental body consist¬ 
ing largely of educational technicians. 

I wonder whether Mr. Joshi has thought of these 
many and grave implications of his proposal. In case 
he has not, he should be invited to comment on them. 

Canberra. 

24 May 1972. 

Prof. M. S. RAJAN 
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W hat was the real agenda at the Vigyan Bhavan 
Conference of State Education Secretaries on the 
4th of May ? Was it the Centre-State relations ? Or 
was it Primary Education ? 

Neither I The real agenda related to this typical 
Indian boy who symbolises India's monolithic illiter¬ 
acy—the basic multiple representing some 12409638 
children still being prevented from going to school. 
The obstacles do not necessarily come fiom India's 
centuries old traditional poverty; problems also come 
from progre?iivj etermits such as modern deve¬ 
lopment planning in India. 

The firet factor is too familiar to need any attanpt 
at identification. The actual trouble comes, iron¬ 
ically, from the second element, which was actually 
designed to remove rather than create it 1 

The fault of modem progressive planning is that 
it is so enlightened that it has taken all possible steps 
to publicise the necessity pf universal education and 
raised people's hopes without having made any pre¬ 
parations whatsoever to justify their fulfilment. The 
result is utter frustration and a sense of over-power¬ 
ing pessimism 

So when Professor S Nural Hassan, the Education 
Minister, got up to speak to State Education Secret¬ 
aries and Directors of Education assembled in the 
imposing Vigyan Bhavan, he said that he was going 
to place “some loud thinking on primary education" 
before them. 

And he was right. Primary Education does not 
need merely loud thinking; it needs louder thinking l 
In the twenty-second year of our Republic, we are 
still talking of fiee and universal primary education 
as a distant ideal. As of now, we are already 12 
years behind schedule in bringing every child of the 
6-11 age group to school; and we h.*ve spectacularly 
failed in keeping those whom wc did bring there. 
The constitution spoke initially of ten years after its 
commencement for accomplishing this task. That will 
sound like 1960. But even in 1V72, we are saying 
that it must be staggered to 1974-75. When 1975 
comes, we could perhaps say that we should be able 
to do it by 1995 ! 

Primary Education has a direct bearing on all 
later education. If its foundation is not strong, it 
cannot endure the super-structure of secondary and 
higher education. The foundation refers to a qualit¬ 
ative primary education. It baa been generally 
conceded that it 'needs a face-lift. And it needs it 
soon. 2 

We have the great honour of having half of the 
world's total illiterates I According tb 'the -centos 
figures, we have about 300 million of them. At the 
rate we are going, we should seed 300 years to make 


them literate I Ibis, of course, does not take into 
consideration the ever-increasing population and ril 
corresponding increase in this figure because of the 
present infrastructure of education. This infra¬ 
structure is responsible for increasing nor decreasing 
illiteracy, 

The overall picture is somewhat like this. Of every 
100 children aged 6, only 80 enter school; by the 
time they are 11, half have left. And by the age of 
14, only 25 are found in schools. Along about 17, 
the balance is 10 and by 21, it is only 2 1 Between 
the age of 6 and 21, therefore, 98 out of a 100 stud¬ 
ents have dropped off I 

It needs no Galbraith or a Ross to pronounce that 
the total scene is dismal. We are still far inside the 
woods; the way out leads through primary educ¬ 
ation. 

Our first problem is to make every child go to 
school; the second is to keep him there. He 
like that proverbial horse in the Persion fable, .whom 
you can take to the pond but eannot make him drink 



STRUGGLING 
AGAINST 
.'HE INVINCIBLE 
FORTRESS OF 
EDUCATION 


By W. D. MIRANSHAH 



How to keep him there, rather than how to get him 
there, is a question of all questions. Unless it is 
accomplished, we can do precious little about either 
primary or higher education. 

The present procedure throws a great financial 
burden on the country’s resources already 
accounted for wiihout relevance to results. 
On the basis of the Census figures again, we spent 
864 crores of rupees on education during the year 
1970-1971. Roughly, half of it was spent on primary 
education. That will make it look like some 432 
crores of rupees. The number of children who went 
to school was about six crores. In other words, we 
spent about 72 rupees a child a year—or, in still 
other words, we spent 6 rupees per child per month. 
Within this small amount, we have had to give 
teachers their salary, provide school buildings, give 
books; uniforms and so forth I 

The other side of the coin is no less puzzling. We 
spent 4.2 per cent on technical education, whereas 
we lavished 14 6 per cent on "other items** 1 As if 
the irony were incomplete, only 5.1 per cent went to 
Arts and Science colleges I 

What could be possibly our new direction ? The 
major defect as Professor Hasan saw it was: "The 
curriculum fails to train the minds of students and to 
develop the personality of the child and also alienates 
a child both from manual labour and his natural 
moorings’* One cannot help agreeing with him 
that such a system cannot be a basis for mass educa¬ 
tion. And if it is continued, it might really turn out 
to be a national diaster. 

Is the community school the real answer? It 
looks like the only one at the moment. Of the many 
virtues of a community school, the most out¬ 
standing is multiple entries at several points and the 
provision of part-time education and private study. 
These will cover the entire community both in voca¬ 
tional and general education Its gratest plus point 
is the getting together of local teaching resources in¬ 
stead of going in for outsiders. The main emphasis, 
in the case of a community school, seems to relate to 
utilization, as far as possible, of all local talent 
on a full-time basis and to qualitative improve¬ 
ment in teachers Above all. its educational pro¬ 
grammes will be m'imately linked to economic 
growth of the community on the one hand, and 
national development, on the other. 

As compared with the existing primary school, the 
community school will have three distinctive features* 
(i) expansion of student body : (ii) expansion of 
staff; and (iii) radical transformation of content. 

The Education Minister's idea that model com¬ 
munity schools be devised before launching full steam 
ahead at the national level would seem to be quite 
in consonance with pragmatic planning concepts. 

Conferences of this kind have been held in the 
past too and a variety of resolutions solemnly pass¬ 
ed. What has not been done however is the im¬ 
plementation of those resolutions It is as true of 
primary education as it is true of higher education. 
What needs to be done has to be done, not might or 
should be done, if we are really serious about this 
business of making India a literate country. 


WHAT DID A FOREIGN EDUCATIONIST 
THINK OF OUR EXAMS ? 


# At the i ntitatum of the United Stales Educational Foundation is India, Or, Walker H. Hill of Michigan 
State University came cut to India as a consultant on ‘examinations' last year He 1 'spent something like six 
months at the University of Calicut. In addition , he visited a few other universities as well. His last public 
engagement was in connection with a seminar on examinations conducted by Bhopal University. A few days 
before he. left he visited the office of the Inter-University Board. The following is an edited version of his 
discussions with Dr. Amnk Singh—Editor 


Dr Amrik Singh 

Dr. Walker H. HUI 

Dr. A. Singh 
Dr. HiU 

Dr. A. Siogb 
Dr. HID 

Dr. A Singh 


Dr. HID 


After having spent a whole year in India and worked at half & do/en universities, you 
are about to go back to your country. It seems that it would be helpful for us to 
have your reactions to what you have seen and observed in the course of this year 

I spent about six months at the University of Calicut and the rest at five other 
universities. I looked into some aspects of university examinations and also the rote 
of college teachers and the system of internal assessment. 

Is the introduction of internal assessment one of your principal recommendations 5 

No. On the contrary it is the importance of the question paper for the public exami¬ 
nation administered through a different examination. I believe however this needs to 
be supplemented by continuous assessment of students' learning bv their teachers. 

That means you would like the internal assessment to stay. But at the same time you 
would like a certain percentage of marks to be reserved for internal assessment. 

I think we arc assuming that external marks and internal marks in examinations will 
be combined. I believe this is not a necessary assumption. Marks may be combined 
if the university so desires These might also be reported separately and in fact mv 
own preference will be to group them separately. 

You are probably the only American I have met who is in favour of the svstem of 
pub'ic examinations. Not only that, you also do not seem to be necessarily in favour 
of combining assessment marks with those obtained at the public examination. If ( 
may say so, this is an even more conservative position than that adopted by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission. The Commission, as you might recall, said that marks nb‘ained in the 
public examination and through internal assessment might both be shown separately 
in the final report given by the university. 

To my mind the essential point is that there should be continuous assessment made by 
teachers throughout the year. The main weakness of the instruction at the university 
level today in India is the absence of continuous assessment. The teacher also needs 
some knowledge about this assessment. Without this knowledge 1 believe the teaching 
cannot be effective. Whether these internal marks are combined with examinations 
or not is not all that important. My accent is on continuous assessment of a student 
by the teacher throughout the year. 


Vocational Courses at Delhi University.. 


Is Higher Education too pro* 
fctsional ? Is it too general 5 ” 

“Both” said Dr. P. L. 
Malhotra. whom we met recently 
at his office above the Library of 
the University. 

The errand, which took us 
there in a rickety jelopy, our our 
being out on another similar 
errand at Meerut, was a provocat¬ 
ive little headline in the Statesman 
which said : “Vocational Courses 
in Delhi University.” 

“Besides,** he continued, while 
giving a sharp rap for organising 
some tea for the three of us. “in 


our present system, there is very 
little room for experimentation or 
innovation.** 

“When did you realise it. 
Doctor ?** 

“It occurred to me when I was 
the Principal of Shradanand Coll¬ 
ege and I realised that the rural 
youth should be given such train¬ 
ing as would really prevent them 
from fleeing their own countryside. 
The idea of vocational subjects as 
part of -under-graduate studies is 
to prepare students for middle- 
level occupation, thus making 
them more employable, the 


present, general education—based 
B.A. courses. The employment 
bias is interwoven in motivation 
of such courses. Ultimately, it 
means that this step will not only 
diversify and re-structure the first 
science/arts pass degree but will 
also be related to the trained man 
power needs of the society.** 

The courses intended for in¬ 
troduction are tourism, office man¬ 
agement and secretarial assistance, 
personal secretary, programming, 
store keeping and store account¬ 
ing, insurance, retailing and trade, 
book publishing, foreign trade. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. WALKER H. HILL 

OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


Dr. A. Sfogh 

Dr. HU) 

Dr. A. Slosh 

Dr. Hill 

Dr. A. Singh 

Dr Hill 

Dr. A. Singh 


There can be no disagreement with the point of view put forward by you and I fully 
concur with it. The only practical question which arises is how do we ensure that 
such continuous assessment takes place. Combining of marks obtained through 
internal assessment with those in the examination is one way of doing so. But 
perhaps there can be other ways also. 

1 found in the university two types of programmes of internal assessment. First, every 
teacher can be required to carry out periodical assessment of every student. Secondly 
such texts might be prepared as cannot be used without assessing the students contin¬ 
uously. Also it should be required that iniern.il marks for all students are reported 
regularly to the university. 

I am deeply gratified to hear your comments. My criticism of most American educa¬ 
tors who come to India is precisely this. Most of them seem to think that all that 
works in their country ought to work here as well. But our social and economic 
situation is different. The public examination has to stay. To give it up and adopt 
a totally alien system is not likely to succeed. 

I would say it would surely not succeed. 1 have been stressing this point in my work 
with college teachers This is an Tndian problem for which we must find an Indian 
solution. 

It is heartening to hear those words'from an outsider. As you said earlier the one 
point where improvement can be reallv decisive is in respect of redesigning question 
papers. I take it that in your work with college teachers this matter was greatly 
emphasised. 

The improvement of the question papers was my primary work with them. We be¬ 
lieved that the key to improving the examination system is in re-designing the question 
paper in such a way that if we concentrated on this single topic the results would be 
enormously gratifying. I also made considerable use of the seminar report which 
was held in January. 1971 by your Board and let me sav that I found the report of 
that seminar to be an extremely valuable one I have also made a great deal of use 
of the papers included in that report. 

Thanks very much for your kind remarks about the report. You will be glad to 
hear that we have sold approximately 3.500 copies of this report so far. 


L. Malhotra spells out the new strategy ! 


child care services, etc 

When asked whether prior to 
the introduction of such a scheme 
of things, he had carried out some 
surveys particulary with reference 
to employment needs. Dr. Malh¬ 
otra said that these were instituted 
at the Institute of Applied Man¬ 
power Research, Labour Ministry, 
the Ministry of Education and a 
number of trading agencies and 
associations. He conceded, how¬ 
ever, that he was able only to get 
qualitative, and not quanitative, 
estimates of vocational require¬ 
ments to be served by these courses. 


The Committee of Courses has re¬ 
presentatives like the President of 
the Federation of Publishers, and 
the Managing Directors of Vikas 
Publications and Hind Pocket 
Books There are others also, 
among whom are Mr \bul Hasan 
and P.ofessor JPS OHeroi. in 
addition, of course, to Dr Malh¬ 
otra and Mr. A N Kaul 

The staffing pattern includes a 
Director and two Deputy Director 
and has been approved both by 
the Academic and the Executive 
Councils. The UGC has also 
accepted the creation of the In¬ 


stitute 

One could not help agreeing 
with Dr. Malhotra that although 
every commission appointed by 
the Government or the Univer¬ 
sities ro go into question of re- 
frrm, had made recommedations, 
nobody had come forward yet to 
imolement any of them. From 
this angle. Dr. Malhotra's work is 
truly pioneering and obviously the 
first shot fired in the battle of 
doing away with burdensome 
redundancies which have grown 
round education in India. 

—Editor 
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LIBRARY SURVEY—Saurashtra University 



K. Gupta 


Intradncta 

The Saurashtra University was relatively recently 
established in 1967. The university office, Examin¬ 
ations Branch, Postgraduate Centre and Library are 
housed in rented buildings. These are at this stage 
somewhat scattered in the city of Rajkot. But we 
plan to shift to the campus in near future (hopefully) 
where various buildings are getting ready. 

The library committee under the chairmanship of 
the Vice-Chancellor decides about policy matters. 
Two other sub-committees look afier puchases, plan¬ 
ning, etc. 

Membenhip 

The university library serves the student commun¬ 
ity, faculty, and staff, not only of the university but 
also of affiliated colleges. Last year nearly S00 mem¬ 
ber* borrowed over 6,500 books from the library. It 
speaks, among other things, of poor use of the library's 
collection. One is struck by the fact that most of 
the students corns to the premises to read their own 
or library's text-books (mostly m regional languages) 
and not to consult the library's treasures (medium 
of instruction problem ?) 

Accomodation for Readers 

The libraiys seating capacity is hardly 55. When 
colleges are in session, one can easily see, readers 
overflowing the available space. We, therefore, ext¬ 
end library hours to nearly 16 on working days and 
9 on Sundays and holidays. 

Expenditure on Books and Periodicals 

In 1970 the UGC granted for the fourth five year 
plan period Rs. Three lakhs for purchase of books 
and learned periodicals. The expenditure was spread 
over a period of 2-3 years Apart from this, Rs. 
one lakh for purchase of books and seventy thous¬ 
and for subscribing journals are allocated in the un¬ 
iversity budget of 1972-73. The result is that we 
have over 40,000 books and are subscribing nearly 
to 700 journals in less than five years. The university 
library has also built up a collection of over 2,000 
mss We are from time to time receiving theses sub¬ 
mitted to the Saurashtra University. 


Teacher's Personal Library Scheme 

The university provides incentive to teachers under 
Its jurisdiction to build up their personal collections. 
It grants a maximum of Rs. HXV- to teachers by 
rotation. The grantees are also required to make a 
matching contribution. The procurement and deli¬ 
very of books is effected through the lidVary. Over 
one hundred teachers take advantage of this scheme 
every year. 

Unlvendy Information Bureau 

Our university library H also a bearing house of 
Information on higher studies in India and abroad. 
We have a sizable eol’ection of rata'ogues of un¬ 
iversities. research institutions and other organisa- 
tiois Every year an increasing number of students 
are taking advantage of this facility 

Rbavnagar Branch Campos Library 

It specializes in chemistry, mathematics and ed¬ 
ucation to meet the curricular needs of postgraduate 
study and teaching in that city Tt is manned by an 
assistant librarian, a tecnical assistant, and ether 
staff. 

Staff 

A Librarian, an assistant librarian, three technical 
assistants and other office staff work at Pnfkot, We 
are also looking forward to opening in June 1974 a 
B. Lib. Sc. course in the Snurashtra University, 


Book Review (contd.) 

By for the most interesting theme wh*ch has created 
crisis everywhere, including the university, ever since 
Eve tasted the forbidden fruit in the garden of Eden, 
happens to be Dr. Santokh Singh Anant’s—"The 
Segregation of Sexes in Indian Universities." 

First to come out in this series, the book appar¬ 
ently intended to take a long, critical look at the 
university in India and give a good dusting to some 
burning issues—an aim which has been deftly 
missed I 

—W.D.M. 
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By W. D. Mlranshah 


Mr. S. K. Saini in Educational Reporter (January 
1971): “A teacher should advise his students not to 
believe in rumours...” 

Particularly when they hear that he is inefficient ! 

The Patriot in its leader, "Education in 2000 A.D”: 
“The educational system will use the technologies of 
the computer, the programmed texts and micro-teach¬ 
ing as an important adjunct to the teacher.” 

Jmtead\ it is more likely that the teacher will be an 
important adjunct to the computer t programmed texts and 
micro-teaching r 

Mr. S. P. Duggal in Education Review (June 
1971)- “For international understanding, education 
must be suitably oriented so as to help in the achieve¬ 
ment of the unity of man everywhere-/’ 

Except in the University 1 

Mr C S Hhatt in Progress of Education (Poona) 
(April 1971): “One of the major problems the country 
is facing today is of national integration.” 

That should he no problem if we can solve the disinte¬ 
gration part of it f 

Porflrio Cam arena in the Tndian Journal of Adult 
Education (March 1971): “The fundamental reason 
behind the present youth unrest is the inability of the 
educational system to equip youth for future needs/* 

Snil more fundemental is its inability to equip them for 
the present needs f 

Mr. U. B. Patnaik In Progress of Education 
(Poona) April, 1971: “A very effective momentum for 
professional growth will come if the teacher analyses 
his work from time to time and welcomes criticism 
and suggestions/* 

The momentum would be still greater If someone listened 
to his criticism and suggestions, 

Mr. I. M. Majagi in the Journal of the College of 
Education (May, 1971): “The average number of 
hours spent per week for actual class-room teaching 
by a teacher amounts to 19.8 or 2o.” 

And he spends rest of the time thinking what to teach I 


Book Reviews 


“Crisis in Tndian Universities"; Dr. Manwkhadt; 
Oxford * IBH; Rs. 25 

A collection of fifteen essays —six being by Dr. 
Mansukham himself, five by Dr. Sushila Mehta and 
the rest three by Dr. S. C. Goyal, Dr. S. Singh Anand 
and Mr M.P. Balalcrishnan—the book has tried to 
focus attention on the chronic ills of the university 
and to find pcnaceas. 

About the teacher’s demand fora higher salary, 
he has a great self-righteous but: “Let them meet 
the intellectual challenge of our time/* I am afraid. 
Dr. Mansukhani forgets that the challenge to which 
he and the teacher are as much subject as a Jute, is 
the technological revolution, the implications of which 
have yet to be understood even in countries as ad¬ 
vanced as America. 

While he is all for immediate scrapping of tbs 
system, he finds it alien to India and suggests that 
"it should return to Indianness**, without defining 
the contours of this oasis 

Perhaps for the first time if anyone has suggested 
that post-graduate students should actively participate 
in politics as they do in America, it is Dr. Mansukhani. 
Although the raising of the voice for “the re-eon trac¬ 
tion of the system** will make a welcome noise in 
Parliament, our learned friend forgets that an average 
Indian post-graduate student is as intellectual as a 
badly cooked omlette f 

On examination reform (the second essay). Dr. 
Mansukhani suggests two pre-conditions r for introdu¬ 
cing internal assessment: making admission selective 
and the teacher-student ratio satisfactory. 

In her essay, “Role of University in Adult Educa¬ 
tion,** Dr. Sushila Mehta wonders why even in 
1971, “as many as 7 out of every hundred adults do 
not know how to read or write/' (One hopes •‘write** 
means the ability to join letten of a name.) 

One wonders how Dr. Mehta reconciles the need 
for “integration and re-interpretation of the Indian 
culture,” (page 87) which she declares, some where 
earlier in the essay, to be “deadwood”. 

She takes a long time to pose the utopian aim 
of the university in India: to solve problems of the 
community through the knowledge at its command. 

corad m page 24 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


INDEX 

• Professors (17)—In Engg; 
Eco: Eng; His; Pol. Sc; Ind. 
Theatre 

0 Readers (25)—in Eco; Phil; 
Pgy; Hindi; Maths; Eng. 
History; Pol. Sc;) 

i 

0 Lecturers (22)—in Eco; i 
Chem;Engg. Geo; Edn; Pol. 

Sc; Chem; Maths; Zoo; | 
Journalism; Law. 


regional engineering 

COLLEGE, NASEEM BaGH. 
SRINAGAR, KASHMIR 

advertisement notice 

No. 3/72 


Applications ait invited for the 
following posts on the prescribed ap¬ 
plication forms obtainable r from the 
Registrar of this College on receipt of 
postal order for R*. 1/-. 

1. Frefemer, Electrical E ngin e ering 
One post Scale Rs. MOO-JW30IH5D-tfOO 

Minimum rOualifteatians :-lst class 
Master^ Degree in Electrical Fnaineer- 
ing with about ten yean teaching/In* 
dwt rial/Research experience. 

Desirable Qualifications :-Doc^orat* 
degree or published work of similar 
standard and of guiding research. Pre¬ 
ferably socialisation in electronics, 
eommuOtcat ions or control. Experience 
of educational administration. 

2. Assistant Professor, Electrical Fig- 
heuifng Two posts (I temporary) Scale 
Rs. 700-46-1100-50/2-1250 

Minima Qualifications *—"ft class 
Master’s degree in the discipline with 
iv« yean teaching/Induitj lal/Research 
experience. 

Desirable Qualifications :-Doctcrste 
degree of published work of aunilar 
standard 

Qualification! will be relaxed in the 
ease of candidates, who are found other¬ 
wise suitable for the post. 

Last date for receipt of application 
on the prescribed from in the' college 
is 10-6-1972. Persons already employed 
should apply through proper channel. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAGA* 
ADVERTISEMENT No-R.2A/B 

.* With reference to our Advertisement 
No. R. 7/72 dated 26^4 72 regarding the 
post of ’UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR', 
it u notified that applications lor the 


ftjst he addressed to the und e r sl gwd bp- 

Sd/- fS. 1. Nakfa.) 
Registrar. 

University ofSagar. 
Sagat (M. P.) 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 
UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 

Notification No 3 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
an invited for the following posts in 
the grade of Rs 700-50 1250 nlits D.A.- 
P.F, H.R. A. and gratuity benefit as per 
rules. 

ft cutty of Commerce 0) Reader In 
Aaounts O) Reader in Transport 

Fucuttyof Tcchnehfy and Englnuw- 
tng (i) Reader in Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing 

Prescribed application form* and 
details of Qualification' will be available 
from the Registrar on nrepayment of 
Crossed Festal Order of Re. I/, only. 

The application form should be ac¬ 
companied by Crossed Postal Order of 
Re. 7.50 and should reach the Registrar 
on or before 17th June 1972 

Only the most suitable candidates 
will be called for interview. 

K. A. Amin. 

University Registrar 

No. ADE/H/SELM51 

M S. University of Baroda. 

Baroda ■ 12*h May. I9TC- 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 

ADVERTISEMENT Ne. 22/72 

Applications ate invited for the 
following post no as to teach to Reg¬ 
istrar, Punjab University, Chandgvh 
by 12th June 1972, along with postal 
orders for Rs. 750. 

Pay Softs 

1. Pmfemor Rs. 1100-50-1300*<8V 
1600 

2. Reader Rs. 700 50-1250 

S. Leeturer, Assistant Director/ 
Assistant Direct rfss/Tfchnictan*cmn- 
UcTurer Rs. 400 40.800-50-050 

4. Inst met or/Junior Lecturer 
Rs 350-25-600 

5. Coach Rj. 300-25-600 

Allowances as admissible under the 
University rules. Benefit of Provid«ot 
Fund on confirmation- Appointments 
wilt be on one year’s probation. 

L P. U. Evening CoMcge Chandigarh 


I. Reader in FngHih 1 

2* Reader Ip History 1 

3. Lecturer in Political 

Science I 

4. Lecturer la History 1 

5. Junior Lecturer is 

Sociology I 


1. Jtmtwftcturer u 
Mathematics 

ID. P.U. Regional Centre for peat 
Graduate Stndiee, Rohtak 
1, Professor of English 1 

X. Professor of Political 

Science 1 

3. Reader in Mathematics I 

4. Lecturer in Mathematics 1 

IV, Dep a r tm ent of anthropology 

I. Reader in Physical An¬ 
thropology preferably 
with experisna of re* 
search in the field of Hu¬ 
man Genetics and Bio¬ 
chemical Anthropology 
supported by published 
work. 1 

2. Lecturer in Anthropology 

E referably framed in pre* 
istoric Archaeology 1 


V. Department of Gaadbiaa Philosophy 

1. Lecturer 1 


VI. Department ef Biochemistry 

1. Reader 1 

2. Lecturer with specialisa¬ 

tion in any one of the 
following: Enzymology/ 
Biochemical genetKMBio- 
chemistry of Trace Ele¬ 
ments. 1 

VII. Department of Biopyfcyslcs 

1. Lecturers with special na¬ 

tion in Molecular Bio¬ 
physics/Medical Biophys* 
icx/Rcdiation Biophysics 2 

2. Technician-cum-Lecturer 

with experience of handl¬ 
ing Electron Microscope 
and ancillary electronle 
equipment. I 

VOT. Department of Chemical Rag- 

la et'ri og ft Tccfcnototy 

Professors S 

Reader 1 


CL Department of Ghmtistry 

Lecturer 1 

X. Depart men t of ancient Ind Ian His¬ 

tory, Culture ft Archaeology 
Professor * 

XI. Department of Education 

Readers « 

Lecturer * 

XII. Department of Frrecb 

Junior Lecturtr in French t 

XIIL Department of Fine Arts 

Lecturer I 

XIV. Department of Geography 

Lecturer with thorough train* 
fr* in Quantitative Geo¬ 
graphy preferably holding 
Doctoral Degree in one of 
the branches in Applied Geo¬ 
graphy and having made am* 
pie use of Quantitative me- 
thods in doctoral work. 1 

XV. Department efPhDoeophy 

Reader with specialisation In 
w JLogkor Philosophy of Cul- 
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XVII. Departs** of Htotory 
Reeder 

XVni. Department of Journalism 

Lecturer preferably with ex¬ 
perience in teaching of sub¬ 
ject and also newspaper/newi 
agency. 1 

XIX. Department of Lawa 

Reader J 

Lecturen * 

XX. Department of Mathematics 
Readers (one post is reserved 
for applied Mathematics and 
for the other post candidates 

In Anslvsit will be preferred). 2 
Lecturer in Numerical 


Analvsis ; 

Inatructora 2 

XXI. Department of Phyaleal Education 
Reader * 

Assistant Director 1 

N1S Trained Coachn 4 

ff) Athletics I 

f?n Swimming 1 

f.ii) Hockey I _ 

(iv) Badminton 1 (only Womea 

need apply) 


XXU Department of Psychology 
Reader with specialisation in 
Clinical P»vr*hnloyv or Guid¬ 
ance and Counsel*ins. * 

XXin Department of Russian 

Reader t 

XXIV Office Dean of Stnents Welfare 
Assistant Directress Physical 
Education. * 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Prof M s u i's Headers 

Eanntlal 

(0 A first or second class Master's 
degree of an Indian University 
or an equivalent Qualification of 
a foreign University in the re- 
levent snbwct with bnehi 
academic record. 

(II) Either a research decree of do¬ 
ctoral standard or published 
research work of a high standard 
in journals of repute 

till) About ten wars* experience in 
the case of Profe<*or and five 
years* in care of Reader of 
teaching post-graduate classes at 
a University of College leveL 

(hr) Experience of guiding research 
both at post-graduate and post¬ 
doctoral levels. 

Oaatrabk 

(y) Knowledge of a foreign languap 
other than English. 

Lecturers /Junior Lecturers/lostrocioen/ 

Assistant Director /Tedhafcjmt-cmfr 

Lecturer. 

CtMflCJa/ 

<D A first or second class Master's 
degree of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign Univeisity in the re¬ 
levant subject. 
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(iQ Published research work; and 

(iii) Doctoral Degree and teaching 
experience to post-graduate 
classes. 

Note(i)Candidates for the post of Lec¬ 
turer in Gandhian Philosophy 
should hold first or high scond 
class Master’s Degree in Polit¬ 
ical Science. Economics, History 
Philosophy or Public Adminis¬ 
tration. They should be able to 
teach Gandhian Thought special¬ 
ly Economic Thought of 
Mahatma Gandhi or TVotj of 
Non-Violence Certificate/Dip¬ 
loma in Gandhian Philosophy 
will be additional qualification. 

GiJ Candidates for the posts of In¬ 
structors in the Department of 

Mathematics should have bright 
academic career with at least 
first class Master’s degree in 
Statistics with training in pract¬ 
ical s on Inference and Multi¬ 
variate Analysis: Non-Parame¬ 
tric methods. Sampling and 
Design of Experiment*. Pract¬ 
ical training in branches of 
Applied Statistics (Quality Con¬ 
trol. Time Series and Linear 
Programming etc.) will be desir¬ 
able. 

(iii) Candidates for the post of 
Junior Lecturer in French 
should possess the following 
qualifications * 

Professor at or Diploma Supe* 
neur’d Etudes Franca isrs Mod- 
ernes . . of Alliance Frencatse 

or 

First or Second class. M.A. in 
French wPh at laest Diploma in 
French either from Alliance 
Francaise or from Sorbonne, the 
University of Pans. 

(iv) Candidates for the post of 
Reader m Bio-Chemistry should 
be Fiast Class M.Sc. in Bio¬ 
chemistry TV»ctorate Degree 
with specialization in Plant Bio¬ 
chemistry (Trace Elements) or 
with sufficient research publica¬ 
tions in the specialization con¬ 
cerned He must possess exnen. 
ence of guiding research nnd 
also at least five years teaching 
experience to postgraduate 
classes in Plant Biochemistry. 
Additional qualifications m 
Phytob’Ologv will be preferred. 

Assistant Directress 

(t) A Master’s Degree in Physical 
Educatien or in any Arts/Sci¬ 
ence subject with at least a 
second Clare Diploma/Degree to 
Physical Education. 

(ii) Five years’ experience as Dire 
ectoress of Physical Education 
in a College/Sports organisation 
of repute. 

Coaches 

Diploma/Degree in Physical Ed¬ 
ucation and N.I.S, Certificate la 
the pertinent game/sport. Those 


with outstanding record of per¬ 
formance (such aa Univeraity or 
State representation) in the game/ 
sport concerned and with coaching 
experience in oollege/Uaiversity 
shall be preferred. 

Persons already in service should 
route their applications through their 
employers. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the Office of the Finance ft Dev¬ 
elopment Officer, Punjab University 
Chandigarh, by making a written re¬ 
quest accompanied with a *Hf addressed 
stamped envelope of 23 x 10 cros. 


BERKAMFUR UNIVERSITY 
Berhampur-7. Gan jam, Orissa 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the foll¬ 
owing teaching Posts for the Post Gradu¬ 
ate Departments of the University. 

1. Political Science Professor one 

2. Mathematics Reader one 

Lecturer two 

3. Economics Reader one 

Lecturer two 

4. Chemistry Lecturer two 

Sea/e of pay * 

Professor Rs. 11 00-50-1300-60-lflODA 

Reader Rs, 700-50-1250/- 

Lechirer Rs 400-40-ROO-50-950/- 
nlu« usual dearness allowance 

Qualification end Experience 
1 Professor ; The candidate shall have 
fi> A good academic record 

(ii) At last five vears experience as a 
Reader preferably with experience 
of teaching in P‘ G. Classes and a 
total teaching experience of not 
less than 10 vears. 

fiii) Research Degree or outstanding 
Published work of equivalent 
standard. 

(iv) Ability to guide research work. 

2. Reader : The candidate shall have 

(i) A first class or high second class 
Master's Dearee in the subject with 
at least 55% marks. 

Iii) A research Degree of Docto rate 
standard or publ »shed work of eq- 
uivelent standard in the subject. 

(in) At least eight years teaching ex¬ 
perience of which at least two 
years should be in P G. Classes. 

Research experience up to a max¬ 
imum of three years will be treated as 
teaching experience provided be has 
obtained a Doctorate Degree. 

3. Lecturer : The candidate shall have 

(i) A First class Master’s Dergee in 
the subject with one year teaching 
or research experience. 

or 

A high Second class Master** 
Degree in the subject with at least 
55% marks with a minimum of 

O 



two yean teaching experience to ft 
Degree College or two yean ir 
cognised Research experience. 

or 

A Master's Degree with a Dodo* 
rate in tbe speciality concerned. 

Seven copies of Prescribed applica¬ 
tion form will be supplied to the caodi* 
dates from the office of the undersigned 
on payment of Rs. 1.50 paiae in person 
or by Possal order payable in favour of 
the Registrar. Berhamrur University al¬ 
ong with a self addressed rnvrVpe irrsrur 
fng 22 x 10 Cms. affixed with postage 
stamps worth 0*85 pake (including 
Refugee Relief Stamp worth of 0*05 
paise). No money order will be entert¬ 
ained for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled fn 
should reach the undersigned on or be¬ 
fore 17/6/72. Applications received 
after the due date will not be entertain* 
•d. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper Channel. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN CENTRE 
INDIAN INS TITU TE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, FOWAI, 

BOMBAY-76 NB 
Advertisement No. 719 

Admission to Postgraduate Diploma 
Ccnme in Industrial design (OUT) IW 7 ?. 
73 Session Commencing from Sept. V. 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
fa re invtsted for admission to the above 
couise The course is of fifteen months' 
duration and the candidates will be re¬ 
quired to stay in the Institute's hostels. 

Entrance requirements : A degree in 
Enfineerirg or Architecture with 
aptitude for art. 

Admission is restricted to 10 candi¬ 
dates only. Applications supported by 
Industries with an as«i ii~ce of em¬ 
ploy ment in their design sections, on 
completion of the courw*. will be given 
preference Candidates will be awarded 
a scholarship of Rs. 750/* per month for 
duration of ihe course. 

Application form can he had from 
the Deputy Registrar (Academic). Ind'ao 
Institute of Technology. Powai. Bombay 
76 (NB). by enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped (35 ra'se plu. 5np»s for rrfuceo 
relief) enve'ore of s ; ze 29x10 cms and 
superscribed ‘Admission to Potsgradnate 
Diploma Course in Industrial Design' 
Completed application with IPO of 
Rs. 5/- must reach the Institute by 30th 
June 1*»72 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Schooler Correspondence Comes 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED 
from qualified candidates within India 
for admission to the following Corres¬ 
pondence Courses which will be started 
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from the academic year 1972*73* Th» 
Courses shall commence from 1.7.1972. 

1. Find Year of three year B* A, 
Degree (History. Economics and 
Politics). 

2. First year of three year B. Com. 
Degree. 

Media of instruction; ENGLISH or 
TELUGU. 

Certificate as to exemption from att¬ 
endance at a College, issued by the Reg¬ 
istrar, Andhra University. Wa1ta>r. 
as to be obtained prior to seeking ad¬ 
mission into the School of Correspond¬ 
ence Courses. 

The University will not admit to the 
examinations in the above sublets any 
fresh non-collfgiste candidates from the 
first year examinations to be held in 
March-April 1973 unless they enrol them¬ 
selves for the correspondence courses In 
the subjects'mentioned. 

Intending candidates may write to 
the undersigned for Prospectus, Syllabus 
and Application Forms for exemption 
and admission bv sending Rs. 5/- 
(Rupees five only) by Monev Order. 

Professor K V. Sivayya 
Honv. Director 


INDIAN INSTIUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
1.1. T POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

Advertisement No 12; T? 
Applications are Invited for var¬ 
ious faculty DO sit Ions In tha depart¬ 
ments of Mechanical Engineering end 
Mathematics Depending upon th*tr 
qualifications and eiptrisnce, this 
s«tec**d candidates may be offered 
any of tha follewfna positions 

Profassor Seale Rs. 1100 50 1300- 
60 1600 (Sr Scale Rs 1660 100-1800) 

Associate Professor Rs. 1100-50-1300 
Assistant Professor Rs. 700-50-1260 
Lectursr Rs. 400-40*800-50 B50 

1. Mechanical Enghicering 

The department has wall develop¬ 
ed underaraduate and postoraduats 
programmes and laboratory facilities. 
The areas of teaching and research 
Interests In the department are Ena- 
ineerlng Design, Mechanic* of Sol'do 
Thermal Environmental Engineering, 
Automatic Controls end Fluidics, In¬ 
dustrial Enoineerlng, Production Eng 
lr taring, Fluid Mechanics end Gas- 
dynamics. OuallfleaHons expected of 
oandldstss for various positions srs 
listed below. 

1 Professor, Associate Professor; 
Excellent academic record Including 
Bachelor's Degree in Mechanical Eng¬ 
ineering and Doctorate Degree In 
Mechanical Engineering. Poet-doctoral 
research and teaching exoerlence; 
experience In laboratory development; 
Design and Development wotk In pro¬ 
fessional arose as wail as Industrial 
problems. 

Positions are ewallaMe In the foll¬ 
owing areas : 


Ingtneerlno Deaton 
Automatic Control Engine e ring 
Thermal Environmental Engineering 
Industrie! Engineering 
Production Engineering 
Energy Conversion 

I. Assistant Profassor and Lwforart 
Excellent academic record Inelullng 
Bachelor** Degree In Mechanical Eng* 
ineerlng as well at Doctorate Degree 
In Mechanical Engineering, Post¬ 
graduate research and taaehlng ex¬ 
perience. 

Portions are available In the foll¬ 
owing areas: 

Automatic Controls and Ftuldlee 
Refrigeration A Air conditioning 
Industrial Engineering 
Production Enoineerlng 
Energy Conversion 

8. Qualifications retaxsblo In excellent 
cases with outstanding experience In 
industry or public organization. 

1 Department of Mathematics s 

Candidates for all post* should, In 
genera*, have high academic attain¬ 
ments, professional competence, re¬ 
search and tescMng exo»rl*nce and 
such ether attributes that wilt enable 
them to make an effective contribution 
to scadem>e orngrammes in the In¬ 
stitute. Candldries who have publish¬ 
ed good research publications and 
who have ontenflst sbi'lty to guide 
research and to build research grottos 
will be given oreference. Qualifica¬ 
tions are relaxsbte in exceotional 
eases wl'h outi»andlno exoarienro In 
Industry or public organizations. 

T k e Department has Its own M Sc 
and Ph.D Proa ram mes There are 
at orssent forty-five full-time research 
scholars working for their Ph D 
degrees 

The specialisations required are In 
Aloebrs, Analys's, Topology, Numer¬ 
ical Analysis, Continuum mechanics. 
Operational research and Mathemat¬ 
ical Statistics. Fields of Interest, 
Indicated above, tn which eoe’-hus 
are avallab'es, are broad and oersons 
qualified >n silled vihtacts or special¬ 
ised may also apply 

The Indian Institute of Technology, 
Ksnour Is an Institution of Na'innnl 
importance anl has b»en saalsrod bv 
a consortium of nine laadinq U S. ed¬ 
ucational Institutions through Knnour 
Indp-Amerlcan Wroorsmme. The *n- 
fltftutlon has IBM 14M.7044 and 1620 
evs*ams and a orouo of experienced 
Proa ram mars Besides, the depart¬ 
mental tael I'iss, the following central 
faclll lee are available. 

Liquid nitrogen end Liquid halt turn 
plants, NMR, E*R Mass SpeCrome’er 
X Rays, U V and I R Soec'rometers. 
Glsss blowing, electronics shon and a 
precision machine shop, besides a 
targe workshop for the fabrication of 
eoeciaiixed research apparatus. The 
Instlfut* hat a well developed first 
rate Central Library wdh more than 
1,00,060 vo'umt and 1300 periodicals. 

Esc* lent residential housing la 

K ivldod on Campus. The Campus 
Hides Include two Schools (one 
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Cojrtd. from Pago 12 

Title 

history 

A History of Africa (1918-1967) 
PHILOSOPHY 

Fundamentals of Dialectical Materialism 
Historical Materialism. Basic Problems 

LAW 

Fundamentals of Soviet Law 
EDUCATION 

Problems of Soviet School Education 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

Russain. practical Grammer with Exercises 


POPULAR SCIENCE 

ABC’s of Quantum Mechanics 

Animal Travellers 

The Mystery of the Earth’s Mantle 

Origin of the Earth and Planets 

Psychology and Space 

Relativity and Man 

Sounds and Signs 

Space and Time Perception 


Author 


G. Kursanov & others 
G. Glezerman, G. Kursanov 
& others 

Ramashkio 
A. S. Makarenko 
1. Pulkina A E. Zakhava 

A. Ryzhikh 
Kovanov 
Zhdanov 
Pushkovskaya 
Ministry of Health (USSR) 
Nekrasov 
Babsky 
P. Androsov 
K. Pyatkin 
Makeyev 

Portnov &. Fedorov 

B. Petrovsky 
Fadeyev 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 
Karuzina 
Platonov 

Rydnik 
I. Akimushkin 
A. Malakhov 
Levin 

Gagaria A Lebedev 
Smilga 

A. Koodratov 
A. Leonov & V. Lebedev 

REFERENCE BOOK 


MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 

Atlas of the Operation on the Rectum and Colon 

Atlas of Surgical Anatomy of the Lower Extremity 

Control of Communicable Diseases in the USSR 

Corneal Transplantation in Complicated LeukomaB 

Drugs and Medicinal Preparations 

General Biology 

Human Physiology 

Mechanical Suture in Vascular Surgery 
Microbiology 

Prevention of Maternal and infant Diseases 
Psychiatry 

Resection and Plastic Surgery of Bronchi 
Skin and Venereal Diseases 
State Pharmacopia in the USSR 
Textbook of Biology 

The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor 


PHYSICS 

Anttnnas 

Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 
CHEMISTRY 

Exwfi*p Chemistry 

I 1 ' 
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G. Markov 
S, Rumyantsev 

V- Semishin 


Pages 

Priec 

540 

8-60 

323 

3-30 

i 

333 

3*00 


3-40 

154 

1-80 

625 

5-75 

335 

24-00 

212 

5-40 

419 

8-30 

149 

3-50 

584 

8-50 

371 

7-25 

243 

6-00 

352 

6-00 


12-60 

452 

11-90 

330 

3-25 

378 

3.00 

231 

1-80 

271 

2-10 

346 

2-4Q 

285 

2-00 

200 

1-60 

512 

7-25 

282 . 

.7-10 

343 

7-20 


29 
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Title 

Textbook of General Chemistry 


Author 
B. Nekrasov 


Pages 

480 


Price 
7*20 


MATHEMATICS 

A Brief Course of Analytical Geometry 
Descriptive Geometry 

Higher Mathematics 
Problems in Analytical Geometry 

GEOLOGY 

The Exploitation and Development of Oil and Gas 
Deposits 

Fundamentals of Geology 
Prospecting for Minerals 

CYBERNETICS 
Thinking Machines 

ELECTRONIC 
Electronics in Industry 

ELECTRICALS 

Electrical Equipmet for Industry 

Electric Machines (in 2 parts) 

The Industrial Electrician 
Industrial Wiring 
Mine Electrician 
Switchgear Installation 

radio 

Propagation of Radio Waves 

CONSTRUCTION 
Elements of Railway Surveying 

METALLURGY AND METALS 
Engineering Physical Metallurgy 
Forging Practice 
Fundamentals of Heat Transfer 
Fundamentals of Milling Practice 
Heat Treatment of Metals 
Steel Foundry Practice 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 
Automatic and Semi-Automatic Lathes 
Bench Work Practice 
Elements of Lathe Work 
Fish Processing Equipment 

Handbook of Lathe Operators A Foreman 
Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 


r 


N. Yefimov 

231 

6-00 

N. Krylov, 



P. Lobandiyevsky, S. Men 

384 

7-20 

I. Suvorov 

310 

7-20 

N. Yofimov 

298 

3-90 


I. Muravyov A others 

503 

7-20 

V. Obruchev 

375 

5-65 

Y, D. Kitaisky 

207 

3-00 

L. Gantmacher 

I8> 

3*00 

I Kaganov 

496 

7*20 

Ltpkin 

277 

6-00 

Kostenko A Part I 

500 

7-20 

Piotrovsky Part 11 

682 

9-50 

N. Vinogradov 

313 

4-30 

Polyakov AKovarsky 

308 

4-80 

Y. Mikheyev A Fatbisovich 

465 

7-20 

M. Kircyev A A. Kovarsky 

383 

4-80 

M. Doiukhanov 

375 

8-00 

Bezruchko 

207 

3-00 

Lakhtin 

464 

7-20 

Kamenshikov A others 

412 

7-20 

M. Mikheyev 

375 

7-20- 

S. Avrutin 

330 

3-60 

Zakharov 

172 

7-20 

P. Bidolya 

320 

6-00 

B. Boguslavsky 

480 

6-30 

N. Makarenko 

475 

5-60 

B. Brashtein A Dementyev 

443 

6*60 

N. ChupakhinA 


t 

V. Dormenko 

531 

7-20 

S. Fomin 

265 

3-00 

S. Rumyantsev 

275 

7-10 
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Primary and tha after Hlgter Steond- 
ary) a wall aqulppad Health Centra 
and Shopping Centra. 

Thapoata except Aaeoclate Pro- 
faaiora and Lecturer! are permanent 
and carry retirement benefits In tha 
ahapa of C.P F -cum-gratuity scheme 
of 6 P F -cum-Penalon-cum Gratuity 
Schama. Appointments to the poels 
ot Aaeoclate Professor and Lacturer 
w(U ha on Contract. 

Tha aga ot retirement le 60 years. 
Betides pay. posts carry allowances 
according to tha Institute rules, which 
at present eorfesoend to those ad¬ 
missible to Central Government em> 
ptaveee stationed at Kanpur Higher 
Initial pay la admissible to specially 
cuallfled and deserving candidates. 
Candidate called far Interview will be 
paid second class Railway fare from 
the place of duty to Ksnpur and back 
by the shortest route 

Aoolleatlone from persons In India 
should be mado on the prescribed 
forms obtainable free of charge from 
the Registrar of the institute by send¬ 
ing a self-sddressed unstamped en- 
ve'ooe oft 98 cm * 10 cm tlza. Applic¬ 
ations should be accompanied by s 
postal order for Rs. T50(*a 167 for 
Scheduled Castee'tribe candidates). 

Persons abroad may aooly on plain 
paper (three conies) Including an 
acceunt of their academic and profes¬ 
sional record and reprints of publica¬ 
tions. fields of specialization etc. They 
should also g’ve names of at l*ast 
three persons who are Intimately acq¬ 
uainted with their academic activities. 

All applications should reach the 
Registrar. Indian institute of Tech¬ 
nology, MT Post Office Kanpur-16 by 
July 15.1972 


OSMANfA UNIVERSITY 
HYDERABAD-7 (A P) 

Advertisement No 2'197t 

A* many representations have been 
received ornily stating that the rime 
given wos too short and they cou'd not 
epnly, the lest date nre«cribed for 
rece’nt of aonHcatlnns f*r the Dost of 
“LECTURER IN LINGUISTICS” Is ex¬ 
tended upto 20 8 1672 

Sd/- 

Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

Applications are iavlted for the 
following posts :• 

1. Economic*—!) P rofe ss ors 00 1 
Profew In Mathematical Economics 
(temporary) (Hi) 4 Readers (3 p er ma nent 
and I temporary) Ov) 1 Senior Research 
Fallow \ (Area Study Programme) 
fv) 3 Junior Research Wkwnhioi 
(2 In die Centre of Advanced Study 
and one In transport economics) (vq 
2 U. 0. C. Research AtlowAip 

UnlvMSfty Newt. Jun# 1978 


2. History—l. Professo r 
and/or British History) 


(European 


3. Political Science—2 Readers (of 
these one in PbliticalTheoiy) 1 Lecturer 
4 Modern Indian Langua g es Lec- 
m Telittu—1 temporary lecturer in 
Rcngali for the period ending 15th May. 
1973. 


3* Sociology—! Lecturer 

The scales of pay for the posts are > 

(a) Prfoessor: Rs 1100-50-1300 60-1600 

(b) Reader : Rs. 700 50 

(c) Lecturer : Rs. 400 40 800-50-950 

W) Senipr Research Fellow Rs. 500/- 

nwd without allowances 

fe) Junior Research Fellow attd/'i.G C. 

Research Fellow Rs. 300/- fixed without 

allowances 


A sum of Rs. 1000/- per annum 
Is available to Junior Research Fellows 
In Economics for continent expenditure. 

All the posts (other than that of ^eiror 
Research Fellows and Juuior Research 
Fellows and U. G. C. Research Fellows) 
carrv Dearness, City Compensatory 
and House Rem Allowances as admissi¬ 
ble according to the Univetsity rules in 
force from time to time. 

General Qualifications 
(*) For Professorship 
A iholar of eminence. 

Independent published work of high 
standard and experience of teaching 
post-graduate classes and guiding rerea- 
rch for a considerable period desirable. 
(A) For Readership 

Good academic record with a first or 
a h»gb second class Master’s Decree 
followed hv a Doctorate Degree Or equi¬ 
valent published work in the subject 
concerned. 


Independent published work (in addition 
to the publish-d work referred to above) 
with at least five yean teaching expert*- 
nee m Honours/Post-graduate ei«w 
essential 

(c) For Lscfursrshlos 

Good academic record with a first or 
a high second class Master’s Degree 
or an equivalent D egree of a foreign 
University in the sublet concerned. 

(d) for Senior Research felfowshlos. 
Good academic record with a first or 
h<nh second class Master’s Degree in 
Economics followed bv a Doctorate 
Degree or equivalent published research 
wnrir. and aptitude for original and 
independent research. 

(a) For Junior Research Fellows and 
UGC. Research Fellowships 

First or hi eh second clan Master’s 
JVgrea in Economics of a recognised 
University and evidence of aptitude for 
research work. 

Noli: The Fellows shall ordinarily bo 
sol over 3$ yean of age m case of 
Junior Research Fellowships/*! G C. 
Research Fellowships, end 40 years 
In the case of Senior Research 
Fellowships. The Senior Fellowship 
la Initially for a period of two yean 
but further extension by one year 
is possible. Tne Junior 'Fellowships 
are normally for a period of three 
years. 


8* Sperial/DetbaWe Qwrilflcaff— 

f. For Readership In Economics 
Specialisation and research achieve¬ 
ments In any field of Theoretical or 
Applied Economics, e. g„ International 
Economics, Economics of public Sector. 
Agricultural or Industrial Economics. 
Socialist Economics. Econometrics or 
a specialisation in the Economics of 
any country or region etc. 

t. For Lecturership In Tslugs 

A person with eood knowledge of 
English and/or Hindi will be pr e fe rred. 

Applications for senior, junior and 
University Grants Commission Research 
Fellowships, may he made on plain 
paper giving details pf age, academic 
qualifications, experience of leaching, 
research and publications etc. and be 
bent direct to the Head of tha Depart¬ 
ment of Economics. University of 
Delhi, Delhi-7. 

The prescribed application forms 
for the other posts can be had from the 
Registrar’s Office (Room No 9) either 
personally or by sending a <elf-addnr*sed 
envelope and stamp* worth Rs. L3S 
paiae to cover postage. 

Applications along with the attested 
copies of Degrees and other CertHtca’es 
etc should reach the undersigned not 
later than 15th June. 1972. 

Selected candidates will be required 
to produce the original documents 
relating to their qualifications and 
experience ete. before they join tha 
appointment. 

Note: 

0) It will be open to the University 
to consider the names of suitable cand¬ 
idates who may not have applied. Re¬ 
laxation of anv of the qualifications may 
be made in exceptional cases in respect 
of all posts on the recommendation of 
the Selection Committee. 

(2) Candida 4 ** called for interview 
for the po?t* of Professors. Readers and 
Lecturers from outside TV-lhi will be 
paid one wav second-class RsPwsy fare. 

(3) Canvassing in anv form by or oo 
behalf of the candidates will disqualify. 

(K P.OoviJ) 
Registrar 


SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 

Applications in the prescribed forma 
ore invited for the posts of (1) JOINT 
BEG 1 RTR 4 R • Pav *cs*e Rs. 700 50- 
1250 (2) Reader in EDUCATION ; Pay 
scale Rs W *0-12*0 Teen iters in (3) 
BTO-^CTEVrES (4) CHEMISTRY (*) 
MATHEMATICS: Pay scale R* 400- 
40 W*V«n 050 Lecturers (Senior Scale) In 
(6) ZOOLOGY (7) ECONOMICS .♦ Pay 
scale Rs 400-TO-64O40-800 <S) Tutor in 
HISTORY and (9) Demonstrator in 
PHYSICS ; Pay scale Rs. 750-15-400. 

AM posts are permanent and cany 
benefits of contributory provident fund 
as per University rules, posts at Sr. No. 
2 to 5 are for University Departments 
and PG. Centres. Posts at Sr. No 6 to 
9 are for University Colleges at Bhav- 
nagar. Dearness allowance and House 
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Rent allowance will be paM as, per tin* 
ivmity rules. Higher initial salary in 
the scale may be considered in case of 
except tonally qualified and experie nced 
persons. Qualifications and experience 
relaxable in special cases. Candidates 
in employment mast submit their app¬ 
lications through their present employer. 
Candidates if not knowiim Gujarati will 
be required to pick up Gujarati within 
a reasonable period. 

Age ordinarily not exceeding 45 
years for post at Sr. No. 1 and 35 years 
tor others. 

Application forms and details of qu¬ 
alifications required will be available 
from the Registrar. Saurashtra Univers¬ 
ity, Rajkot nn aending a self addressed 
envelope of the size 23 cmxl 1 cms with 
postage stamps worth 35+S for post 
Ho. Tand 65+5 paisa for others. 

Application (one copy in ca*e of 
post No. 1. six copies in case of post 
No. 2 and four copies in c»se of others) 
accompanied by Indian postal order 
(for Re 1 /- in case of po«t No-1. IK 5/- 
in case of post No 2 and Rs. 9/50 in 
case of others) crossed ‘ in favour of 
Registrar, Saurashtra University Rajkot 
• should rearh this office on or before 
15th June 1972. 

V M OESAL 
Registrar 


Indian Institute of Technology 
HT Post Office 

Kanpur 

Advertisement No. 11/72 

Applications are invited for 
various faculty positions in (i) 
Phi'nsophy (n) Sociology and 
(iii) English in the Deparment of 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
depending upon their qualification 
and experience, the selected candi¬ 
dates may be offered any of the 
following positions* 

Professor Rs. 1100-50-1300-50- 
H00 

(Senior scale Rs. 16C0-100-1800) 

Associate Professor Rs. 1100-50 

1300 

Assistant Professor Rs. 70050- 

12S0 

Lecturer Rs. 400 40 800-50-950 
Qualifications: 

1. Fnglish : Specialization in (i) 
Modem Literature or modern 
Indian Literature in English 00 
Linguistics (with basic degree in 
English), and (iii) teaching of 
English as a second language. 
Experience of work in language 
laboratories will be considered 
as additional qualifications.. 

2. Philosophy : Specialization in 
the following fields of Indian or 
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Western: Pbltoaophy (i) ©hies, 

(ii) Logic, (iii) Metaphysics (iv) 
Philosophy of Science including 
Philosophy of natural or social 
Sciences (i) Epistemology, (vi) 
Philosophy of language (vii) 
Philosophy of History, (viii) 
Social and Political Philosophy. 
Preference will be given to 
those having inter-disciplinary 
training and interest For Indian 
Philosophy, preference my be 
given to those who have studied 
through original Sanskrit texts. 

3- Sociology : Specialization in (i) 
Industrial and Urban 
Sociology (ii) Organization 
Theory and Management 

(iii) Sociology of Development 

(iv) Sociology of Administra¬ 
tion. Preference may be given 
to candidates who are profici¬ 
ent in the use of quantitative 
techniques and/or computor and 
/or have a strong grounding in 
theory. 

All applicants must have an 
outstanding academic record. Ap¬ 
plicants foi* higher positions 
(Assistant Professor and above) 
should have a Ph.D. degree from 
a recognised university Those for 
lecturership should have a first 
class or high second class M.A. 
Degree and a strong academic 
career. Preference will be given 
to those who have a Ph D. degree. 
Prospective (acuity members will 
be judged on their ability to do 
creative research and the potential 
for growth as well as on their 
teaching ability and experience. 
Qualifications' are relaxable in 
exceptional cases with outstand¬ 
ing experience in industry or pub- 
lie organisations. 

The fields of specialization 
mentioned above should not be 
taken in restrictive manner Those 
having their formal schooling in 
allied disciplines may also apply. 

The Department of Humani¬ 
ties and Social Sciences gives 
undergraduate courses to the 
students of technology and post¬ 
graduate (Ph D level) courses to 
research students. At present 
Ph D. programmes which include 
both course work and dissertation, 
are available in Economics, Phi¬ 
losophy, and Sociology. Other 
disciplines are also likely to have 
doctoral programme in the near 
future. 


The general research facility 
at the Institute includes a prowing 
library and a computer centre. 
The Department also has a Psy¬ 
chology laboratory and a language 
laboratory. Residential housing 
is provided on campus. The cam¬ 
pus facilities include two schools, 
a well-equipped hospital and a 
shopping centre. 

The posts other than Associate 
Professor are permanent. Asso¬ 
ciate Professor is a contract ap¬ 
pointment for a 3-year period. 
Some of the appointments msy 
be on contract basis for two years 
The posts carry retirement bene, 
fits in the shape of C P.F.-cum- 
gratuity scheme or G P.F cum- 
Pension Gratuity Scheme. The 
age of retirement is sixty years. 
Besides the pav, ihe posts cany 
allowances according to the Insti¬ 
tute roles. which at present cor¬ 
respond to those applicable to the 
Central Government employees 
stationed at Kanmir. A higher 
initial pav is admissible to special¬ 
ly qualified and deserving candi¬ 
dates. Candidate* ralVd for inter¬ 
view will he paid second class 
railway fare Fom the place of 
duty to Kanpur and back by the 
shortest route 

Applications should be made 
on the prescribed forms, obtain¬ 
able from the Registrar of the 
Institute by *end mg a se'f addres¬ 
sed unstamped enve’op of 25 x 
10 cm. Applications accompanied 
bv a postal order of Rs 7.50 
(I &7 for Scheduled Cas*e Tribe 
candidate^, should reach the 
Roeistrar by 30th June. 1972. 
Those who had applied earlier 
in response to Advertisement No. 
16/71 need not apply again. 


Indian Srhoo! of Mines 

Dhanhad. 

Advertisement No 2j72 

Applications are invited for the 
undermentioned posts. Age relax¬ 
able for candidates well qualified. 
Higher initial pay may be granted 
to specially qualified and experien¬ 
ced candidates. Those who are in 
service should apply through pro¬ 
per channel. If applications 
through proper channel are likely 
to be delayed, an advance copy 
may be submitted, but in such a 
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Could. from Page 30 

Title 

Machine Elements 
Metal Catting Machine Tools 
Truck Cranes 

MINING 

Safety in Open Cast Mining 

WOODCRAFT 
Science of Wood 

HISTORY 

Ancient History (for schools) 

Constitution of the USSR 
A Short History of the USSR (Part I) 

A Short Hisotry of the USSR (Part II) 

LAW 

An Introduction to the Theory of Evidence 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 
Diseases of Thyroid Gland 
Infectious Diseases 
Know Your Child 
Lesions of the Nervous System 
Associated with Internal Diseases 
Natural Nidality of Transmissible Diseases 
obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Oral Live Poliovirus Vaccine 
Painless Childbirth Through Psychoprophylaxis 
Paranasal Sinuses and Diseases of the Orbit 

Pathologic Physiology 
Propedeutics of Children's Diseases 
Rickets 

Selected Physiological and Psychological Works 

Selected Works 

Strengthen Your Heart 

Textbook of Physiology 

Textbook of Surgery 

Tuberculosis 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

Conjugation of Russian Verbs 

Exercises in Russian Syntax—Complex Sentences 

Exercises in Russian Syntax—The Simple Sentence 

Learning Russian (in 4 parts) 


Lexicology end Phraseology 
University News, June 1972 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Dobrovolsky & others 

576 

8-40 

A. Gavryushin & others 

383 

8-60 

Astakhov 




N. Melnikov & 



M. Chesnokov 

390 

7.25 

L. M. Perelygin 

200 

5.40 


Korovkin 

116 

1.20 


334 

4 80 


413 

4.80 


A. Trusov 

262 

2.60 

Kbavkin & S. Nikolayaev 

260 

5.50 

K. Bunin 

450 

7.25 

N. Tur 

266 

3.00 

E. Lure 

256 

510 

E. N. Pavlovsky 

426 

6.60 

A. Kaplan 

329 

4.80 

N. P. Chumakov (Editor) 

638 

19 20 

VeJkovsky & others 

416 

7.50 

F. Dobromylsky & 



I. Scherbatov 

220 

6.50 

D. Alpern 

475 

7.20 

V. Molchanov & others 

391 

7.20 

M. Bessonova 

166 

3.S0 

Sechenov 

608 

10.70 

I. P. Pavlov 

662 

3.85 

Zelenin 

134 

Z30 

K. M. Bykov 

757 

10.15 

A. Velikoretsky 

457 

7.20 

Prof. V. L. Einis 

210 

600 


Pirogova & Makarova 

312 

4.80 

S. Neveyov 


2-30 

V. S. Belevitskayakhalizeva 

251 

1-75 

N. Potapova Part I 

208 


* II 

172 


M m 

158 

each 1*70 

t* jv 

152 



Sa2onova 
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Title 

Author 

Page* 

Price 

Ru&sian 

V. N. Wagner & 

Y. G. Ovsienko 

645 

10-00 

Russian As We Speak it 

S. Khavronina 

236 

2-40 

Russian-English Scientific and Technical 
Dictionary 

G« Zimmerman 

294 

8 .93 

The Russian Verb—Aspects and Voice 

A. Vilgelminina 

144 

1 •2'.' 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

In the Search of Beauty 

In the World of Isotopes 

V. Smilga 

Mezentsev 

5.1 

0.30 

What is the Theory of Relativity 

Lahdau & Rumer 

65 

0-6S 


» 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


People's Publishing House (P) Ltd., 

PPH Bookstall, 

Rani Jfiansi Rojd, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 

New DeIbt-55 

Bombay-4 

Prabhath Book House, 

Visalaandbra Publishing House, 

Trivandrum, Ernakulam, 

Eluru Road. 

Alleppey, Calicut. Caonauore, 

Yijayawada-2 

Udyogmandala, Quilon 

People's Book House, 

Visalaandbra Book House 

Opp, Patna College, 

Sultan Bazar, 

Patna 

Hyderabad 

Navakarnataka Publications. 

People'* Book House, 

Kcmpagowda Circle, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

Bangalore-9 

Ranchi 

Progressive Book House, 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Shillong Road, Pan bazar. 

Bajrakabati Road, 

Gauhati 

Cuttack 

The Modern Book Depot, 

Progressive Book Depot, 

G, S. Road (Post Box No. 68), 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 

Shiilong-1 

Bhopal 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Himachal Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B, 

4, the Mall, 

Chandigarh 

Simla 

Punjab Book Centre, 

New Age Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Near Chowic, State Bank of India, 

Juliuodur 

Cheel Mandi, Amritsar 

People's Book House, 

Kitab Ghar, 

Piramshah Manzil, Relief Road, 

Chaura Rasta, 

Ahmedabad 

Jaipur 

National Book Agency IP) Ltd., 

Chetana Book Centre, 

12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 

1, New Market, fiazratganj, 

Calcutta 

Luckoow 

New Century Book House (P) Ltd 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd.. 

6/30, Mount Road. Mddras. 

4/3-B, Bankim Cbatteijee Street, 

Madurai, Coimbatore, 

Calcutta 

Tiruchfrapally, Tanjaur 
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esse origins] applications should 
invariably reach this office within 
15 days of the last date prescribed 
for receipt of applications. Besides 
pay, the posts carry allowances 
according to rules which at present 
correspond to those admissible to 
Central Government employees. 

Prescribed application forms 
for the post will be supplied from 
the office of the Registrar, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad, on 
receipt of a self addressed envelope 
of the size 29x 12 cins. and affixed 
with postage stamps of the value 
of Rs. 1.75. Applications should 
be accompanied by a Money 
Order receipt of Rs. 8/- (Rs. 2/- 
for Scheduled Cistes/Tribes candi¬ 
dates) Candidates called for inter¬ 
view for the post will be paid 
second class Railway Fare for to 
and from journey by the shortest 
route. Applications must reach the 
Registrar.Indian School cf Mines, 
Dhanbad on or before 25 ih June, 
1972. 

One Assistant Professor {Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering), Department of 
Engineering Post - at present tem¬ 
porary but likely to become 
permanent. Pay—Rs. 700-50-1250 
Age—As on 1-6-W72 45 years 

and below Qualifijjlions— Essen¬ 
tia! :- (i) Master's Degree or 

Honours Degree in Mechanical 
Engineering of a recognised Uni- 
veisny. (u) Specialised knowledge 
in one cr more branches of Mec¬ 
hanical Engineering (in) About 6 
years professional experience inclu¬ 
ding teaching and or research, 
three years of which should be in 
a responsible capacity. Candidates 
should have secured at least 60 per 
ten marks in the aggregate in the 
qualifying examinations Desirable - 
(i) FU1' membership of a recognis¬ 
ed professional institution. (u) Re¬ 
search experience and/or published 
papers. 

One Assistant Professor (Metal¬ 
liferous Mining), D*par:ment of 
Mining. Post Permanent. Pay-Rs. 
700-50-1250/-. Age as on 1-6-72- 
45 years and below. Qualifjcaiions- 
Essential A good Degree with 
not less than 60 per cent marks in 
the aggregate in the qualifying 
examination in Mining of a recog¬ 
nised University/lnsiitution or 
Diploma in Mining of tbe Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad, or 
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equivalent qualifications. (ID 
About 6 years professional exper¬ 
ience in Metal Mining including 
teaching in an institution of 
Degree level (three years in case 
of candidates wi’h post-graduate 
Degree). Other things being equal, 
preference will be given to holders 
of Post-graduate degrees. Desirable:- 
Post-graduate degree in Mining 
Engineering, (id) Proficiency and 
experience in Mine Surveying and 
Mineral Dressing, (iv) Experience 
of working of metalliferous mines 
in foreign countries, (v) Research 
experience and research publica¬ 
tions. 

(A. SUBRAM AN1AN) 

Registrar 

PANJAB UNIVERSirY 

(Advertisement No. 26172) 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts so as to reach 
the Registrar, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, by 24th June, 1972 
along with Postal Orders for Rs. 
7.50. 

Pay Scales: 

1. Professor: Rs. 1100-50-/300- 
60-1600. 

2. Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

3. Lecturer : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Allowances as admissible under 
the University rules. Benefit of 
Provident Fund on confirmation. 
Appointments will be on one 
year s probation 

L Department or Political Science 
L-tjpat Rat Professor of Politi¬ 
cal Science. 

Qualifications Candidates 
should have brilliant academic 
career followed by outstanding re¬ 
search work in the subject of Poli¬ 
tical S:ience. They should have 
teaching experience of post¬ 
graduate classes or experience of 
po&t-dcctora’ research and shou'd 
be competent to guide research of 
a high standard. 

II. Department of Indian Theatre 
Professor: 1 
Qualifications: 

Essential: 

l. Thorough knowledge of the 
theory of drama, especially Indian 
drama and practical acquaintance 


with modern stage-craft and 
Dramaturgy whh experience of 
staging plays on a professional or 
semi-professional level. 

2. Experience in the teaching of 
theatre arts. 

3. 19 years’ experience in the 
production of plays in various 
styles. 

4 Master’s degree in theatre arts, 
literature or on allied subject. 

Desirable : 

Special achievements in Indian 
drama at national level or work 
of recognised merit as a creative 
playwright. 

Reader: 1 

1. Master’s degree in 2nd class in 
theatre arts from any known insti¬ 
tute or university. 

2. A research degree or punished 
work of a high standard in west¬ 
ern theatre, or any special achiev- 
ment in acting or direction. 

3. About five years* teaching ex¬ 
perience of acting and direction in 
any known university or college 
in India or abroad. 

Lecturer: 1 

1. Master’s degree in 2nd class in 
theatre techniques, from any 
known institute or university. 

2. At least two years’ experience 
of teaching in a University ^ or 
known theatre school, or practical 
experience of science design, 
theatre architecture, costumes and 
lighting in an established theatre. 

Persons already in service 
should route their applications 
through their employers. 

Application forms can be ob¬ 
tained from the office of the 
Finance & Development Officer, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh, 
by making a written request ac¬ 
companied with a self addressed 
stamped envelope of 23x10 cms. 
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One year ... — Rs* ® 

Three years... ... Rs* 25 
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PUNJAB AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, LUDHIANA 

ADMISSION NOTICE 


Applications arc invited for admission to the following M. Sc. programmes 

Department A Subject No. of Department A Subject No of 

Seals Situs 


AGRONOMY (Agrosotology, Weed 
Control, Crop Production, irrigation) 13 

ANIMAL SCIENCES - 

Animal Breeding 3 

Animal Nutrition 3 

Animal Production 

Physiology and Livestock Production and 
Management 3 

EXTENSION EDUCATION 4 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 5 

ENTOMOLOGY 15 

FOOD TECHNOLOGY 6 

HORTICULTURE > 

Pomology $ 

Olericulture 6 

Landscaping & Floriculture 4 

PLANT BREEDING 12 

PLANT PATHOLOGY * 

SOIL SCIENCE (Soil Physics, Conservation, 
Survey. Fertility, Chemistry) 21 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(Soil & Water Management, Power and 
Machinery. Process Engineering) 15 

CIVIL ENGINEERING (Water Resources 
Engineering) 3 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Environ¬ 
mental and Solar Engineering) 3 

BOTANY 5 

CHEMISTRY BIOCHEMISTRY 

Chemistry 10 

Biochemhtry 15 


ECONOMICS & SOCIOLOGY > 

Economics 12 

Sociology 3 

Agricultural Finance 5 

GENE IICS * 

LANGUAGES & CULTURE 

Journalism T 

MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS > 

Statistics 4 

MICROBIOLOGY 5 

ZOOLOGY 10 

VETERTNRY ANATOMY 2 

VETERINRY BACTERIOLOGY 2 

VETERINRY PARASITOLOGY 2 

VETERTNRY MEDICINE l 

VETERINRY PHARMACOLOGY 2 

VETERINRY PATHOLOGY 2 

VETERINRY PHYSIOLOGY 2 

VETERTNRY SURGERY 2 

VFTERINRY GYNAECOLOGY AND 
OBSTETRICS l 

VETERINARY HYGIENE 1 

HOME SCIENCE (For girls only) 

FOODS & NUTRITION 5 

HOME MANAGEMENT 5 

HOME SCIENCE EDUCATION/ 

EXTENSION 5 


RESERVATION : 2(1% of the seats (plus unfilled seats allocated to candidates belonging to Punjab 
and Chandigarh) are reserved for (a) nominees of the Government of India from foreign countries and (b) 
candidates not resident of Punjab and Chandigarh. Within 80% seats meant for the candidates who are 
resident of Punjab and Chandigarh, the seats shall be reserved for the following categories of candidates: 


Inservice Candidates 10% 

Backward Classes 2% 

Outstanding Sportsmen 2% 

Scheduled Castes;Tribes 20% 


Women Candidates 5% 

Children of PAU staff,erstwhile 

staiT members 2% 


Unfilled seats under any above category will be transferred to the general pool of Puqjab and 
Chandigarh. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR ALL PROGRAMMES: 


(J) For inservice candidates 

Second Division in B.Sc./BSc. (Ag.)/B V. Sc. & A.H /B Sc, (Engg.)fB Sc. (Home Sc) with at 
least three years experience on the last date of the receipt of applications, of teaching/research/ 
extension in the Department of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry of the Punjab State and 
Union Territory of Chandigarh and/or Punjab Agricultural University ; 

OR 

Second Division in B.Sc. (Ag.)/B.V Sc, & A H./B Sc. (Engg.)/B.Sc. (Home Sc.) with similar ex¬ 
perience in any Department of Punjab/Chandigarh. 
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(2) for other than tostrrice candidates {Open Quota) 

^ Hi progr * mmcs except M.Sc. (Agricultural Engineering, Civil Engineering, Fn^inm 

^8 M| t Agricultural Education) In order of preference ; 

(I) Graduates of PAU or other Agricultural Universities with equivalent programme of work 
of the equivalent duration of period of training with a grade point average of 3.20 (4.00 
oasis) and above and 1st class Graduates with Honour's degree from any other University. 

(ii) Graduates of PAU or other Agricultural Universities with equivalent programme of work 
of the equivalent duration of period of training with grade point average of 2.70 (4.00 
basis) and above, 2nd class Graduates with Honour's degree from any other University 
and 1st Division B.Sc. Pass or B.Sc. (Ag.)/B.V.Sc. & A.H./B.Sc. (Home Sc.) from any other 
University 

(Iti) B Sc./B.Sc. (Ag.VB.V.Sc. & A.H./B.Sc, (Home Sc.) from other Universities securing 59.00% 
aggregate marks or above. 

(b) M.Sc (Agricultural Engineering) 

Admission to M.Sc in Agricultural Engineering shall be made from candidates from open quota 
who have passed BSc. (Ag, Engg.VB.Sc. (Civil Engg.)'B.Sc. (Mrch. Engg.)/B.Sc. (Elect. Engg*) 
or an equivalent degree in anv other branch of Engineering; in the following order of pro* 
ference •- 

(i) Candidates with grade point average of 3.20 (4.00 basis) and above and with 69.20% marks 
and above ; 

(ii) Candidates with grade point average between 3.00 and 3.20 (4.0o basis); 

(ni) Candidates with marks between 65% and 69.19% ; 

(iv) Candidates with grade point average between 2.74 and 3.00 (4.00 basis) ; 

(v) Candidates with 60% marks and above but below 65%. 

Candidates whose grade point average is less than 2.74 (4.00 basis) or marks Jen than 60% will 
not be considered for admission 

(c) M.Sc. (Civil Engineering) 

Admission to M.Sc. in Civil Engineering shall be made from candidates who have passed 
B Sc (Civil Engg > B.Sc. (Ag. Engg.) or an equivalent degree; in the same order of preference as 
for M.Sc. (Agricultural Engineering! 

(d) M.Sc. < Mechanical Enginee ring) 

Admission to M.Sc. m Mechanical Engineering shall be made from candidates who have passed 
B Sc. (Mcch. Engg )/B Sc. (Ag. Engg.) or an equivalent degree ; in the same order of perference 
as for M.Sc. (Agricultural Engineering). 

(c) M Sc. (Agricultural Education) 

Graduates of Punjab Agricultural University with a grade pom! average of 2.70 (4.00 basis) and 
above. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND STIPENDS available on the basis of merit and on fulfilment of conditions 
prescribed. 

PROSPECTUS AND APPLICATION FORM obtainable from the Registrar, Punjab Agricultural 
University, Ludhiana on payment of Rs I 50 per copy by cash or by sending a crossed Indian Postal 
Order(s) for Rs. I 50 payable to the Comptroller. Punjab Agricultural University at the PAU Post Office, 
Ludhiana. The envelope, containing the request for the application form or the completed application form 
be marked ‘ADMISSION TO M Sc.’ 

LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPLICATIONS : Application® from inservice candidates 
(through proper channel) and others should reach the undersigned on or before 30th June 1972. A copy in 
advance from inservice candidates will not be considered. 

INTERVIEWS : Interviews will be held on the following dates at 10.00 A.M. in the Committee 
Room, College of Agriculture, Ludhiana according to the first choice of the programme of the candidate 
concerned :* 
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ftr# preference program* 

Date of 
interview 

fiat prtfitmee prognmnm > 

- AW pf 

Intmiiw 

Agronomy, Soil Science. Hort¬ 
iculture, Animal Sciences, Ex¬ 
tension Education, Food Tech¬ 
nology and Agricultural Ed- 
‘ ucation. 

10.7.72 

Chemistry, Biochemistry, Bot¬ 
any, Zoology, Microbiology, 
Journalism and Statistics 

1X7.73 

- Plant Breeding, Genetics, Ent- 
< ■ ontology, plant Pathology and 
Economics A Sociology 

11.7.72 

Engineering, Home Science and 
Veterinary programme 

13.7.72 


The candidates shall be considered for admission to their second and third choice of the programme 
in abaentia on the basis of their performance in the interview held for the programme of their first preference, 
They will not be required to appear for interview on the date prescribed for their second/third choice of the 
programme. No separate interview letters will be issued. No T.A./D.A. will be paid by the University for 
the journey performed by the candidates to appear for interview. 

NOTE: If results are not expected to be declared by the last date for the receipt of applications, the 
applications be submitted by due date and result communicated before the date of interview. 

(H. S. AUJLA) 
Registrar 


Contd. from page 39 

i 

Seal* of Pay 

(I) Professor Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1500 

... (senior scale Rs. 16C0-100-1800) 

(II) Assistant Professor Rs. 700-50-1250 

(HO Research Associate Rs. 700—Rs 1600 

(consolidated remuneration) 

Candidates should Have jn excellent academic record and aptitude for developing 
courses not only in their field of specialisation which is relevant to areas mentioned above 
but also courses with inter-disciplinary content In case of candidates of exceptional and 
proven ability there will be flexibility regarding area of specialisation and formal education* 
al qualifications. Candidates should give an account of their academic and professional 
. record,, list of research publications, fields of specialisation etc. A candidate will be con¬ 
sidered for any post commensurate with tns qualifications, experience and contributions 
In the related field. 

* The posts of Prefessors'Asst. Professors carry the usual allowances, besides pay. 
Higher Initial pay is admissible to deserving candidates of proven competency. The age 
of retirement is 60 years Accommodation is provided in the Institute campus with 10% of 
the salary as the licence fee. 

Candidates called for interview will be paid partial reimbursement of expenses, 
equivalent to the second class railway fare from the place of residence to Bombay and back 
by the shortest route. 

Applications from persons in India should be made on the prescribed forms obtain¬ 
able free of charge from the Registrar af the Institute by sending a self-addressed envelope 

of 25 cm x 10 cm size. 

• * * , . • % , , 

Applicants from abroad may apply In plain paper (three copies). 

V V - 4 , _ 

. . - Completed jnppllations should reach the Registrar, Indian. Jnslitute of Technology, 
P. O. IIT, Powal, Bombay-76 by 30th June 1072. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
P. 0.1 IT, POWAI, BOMBAY-76. 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 721/1972 

Faculty positions of Professors, Assistant Professors and Research Associates, In 
the various Departments of Engineering and Science, are to be filled up In order to streng¬ 
then and diversify the present academic activities. The Under Graduate and Post Graduate 
academic programmes are being revised and a number of research schemes with social 
relevance are being initiated. The Institute is currently engaged in the following areas In 
the various Departments. 

1. C hemical Engineering : 

(ft Automation In Chemical Industries 00 Electro-chemical Technology (iii) Inorganic 
Process Industries <iv) Organic Process Industries (v) Technology of Cellulose (vi) Tech¬ 
nology of Fuels (vii) Technology of Silicates and (vui) Unit Operations 

2. Civil Engineering : 

(\) Geology (ii) Hydraulic Engineering (iii) Soil Engineering and (Iv) Structural Eng¬ 
ineering 

3. Electrical Engineering : 

(i) Rotating Machines (ii) Power Systems Protection (iii) Control Systems (iv) Instru¬ 
mentation (integrated circuits) (v) Solid State Microwave Devices' and Integrated Circuits 
(vi) Microwave Engineering (vii) Communication Theory A Systems and (vui) Thin Film 
Technology. 

4. Mechanical Engineering . 

(i) Machine Tool and Metal cutting (ii) I. C. Engineering, (iii) Fluid Mechanics and 
Fluid Machinery (iv) Thermodynamics and Heat Transfer (v) Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning and (vi) Metal Casting and Metal Forming. 

5. Metallurgical Engineering : 

(i) Physical Metallurgy and (n> Ferrous and Nonferrous Process Metallurgy. 


6. Department of Chemistry : 

(I) Solid State Chemistry and Physics (ii) Crystal and Molecular Structure (iii) Chem¬ 
ical and Mossbauer Spectroscopy (iv) Electrochemistry (v) Thermodynamics (vi) Coordina¬ 
tion Chemistry (vii) Analytical Chemistry (vni) Chemistry of Natural Products and (I*) 
Synthetic Organic Chemistry 

7. Department ol Mathematics : 

(0 Functional Analysis and Aoproximation Theory (li> Complex Analysis (ni) Num¬ 
erical Analysis (iv) Fluid Mechanics (v) Elasticity and (vi) Statistics 

B. Department of Physics : 

(i) Sohd State Physics, Experimental and Theoretical (Ii) Nuclear Physics, Experi¬ 
mental and Theoretical On) Atomic and Molecular Structure and Spectroscopy and (iv) 
X-ray Spectroscopy and Crystallography. 

a 

9. Inter Departmental Activities : 

(0 Computer Science and Technology (II) Control Engineering' (III) Environmental 
Engineering (iv) Furnance Technology (v) Medical Electronics (Vi) Production Engineering 
and (vii) Systems Engineering. co ntd cnp*g*ss 
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AMERICAN STUDIES RESEARCH CENTRE HYDERABAD 

Requires 


LIBRARIAN to direct its library and 
library services. A masters' degree in 
library science and at least five years of 
experience in organizing and adminis¬ 
tering a major university or research 
library required. Must have had ex¬ 
perience in printing and publishing 
specialized documentation and biblio¬ 
graphic aids. 

ACADEMIC ASSOCIATE to serve as 


an informal advisor to ASRC research 
scholars, a subject specialist for the 
ASRC library, and managing editor of 
the Centre's Journal. A. Ph. U degree, 
in some aspect of American Studies, 
and at least three years of teaching ex¬ 
perience requised Previous editorial 
experience very desirable. 

Salary Rs. 700*50-1250 plus usual 
allowances at Centtal Government rates 


ard other benefits. 

Applications maybe made on plain 
paper giving full details of education 
and experience, to the Director, Amer¬ 
ican Studies Research Centre, Hyder¬ 
abad-7, A P. so as to reach him not 
later than July 31. 1972. Those who are 
already in service should apply through 
proper channel 


WHO’S WHO IN INDIA 

Fruits of 8 years’ hard [abour now in Press. Price Rs. 50 - or 15 dollars on Publi¬ 
cation (June 19723. Reservation with advance payment of Rs. 40 -only. Advertisement 
charges for full page Rs. 500 (11cm x 17cm) and Rs. 300 for Half page. 

K. P. Reference Works available from Stock : 

Who’s Who In Indian Engineering and Industry 
Professional 4 Trade Organisations in India 
Who's Who !n Indian Science (2nd Edition) 

Kothari’s World of Reference Works 
Directory of Company Secretaries 
Directory of Directors 
Technological Education 
Elements of Costing 
Handbook of Editing & Production 

Full Set of Publications including H WHO‘S WHO IN INDIA” 

Please send your order with payment to : 

KOTHARI PUBLICATIONS 

12, India Exchanae P!ace, Calcutta-1 (Phones 22- Q 563 4 22 657SM 


Rs. 

30- 

Rs. 

5 - 

Rs. 

20- 

Rs. 

5‘- 

Rs 

30- 

Rs 

7'- 

Re. 

1 - 

Rs. 

30- 

Rs. 

10 • 

Rs 

125 ■ (Post Free) 


Attend 1st All India Directors’ Conference 1972 
For details contact G P O. Box 382, Calcutta-1 

Subscribe ; 

THE DIRECTOR (India’s Top Management Journal! 

Entitles Free Membership of The Directors’ Club 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER (Journal of the Engineering Profession) 

Entitles Free Membership of The Engineers' Club 

WHAT'S ON IN CALCUTTA (India's largest circulated Tou ist & Entertainment Guide) 

Entitles Free Membership of The Continental Club 

Annual Subscription of Each : Rs. 20 only 

Life Membersh p of each (Individual only) : Rs. 201 - with Diploma 

EXPORT—IMPORT NEWS (Fortnightly Journal about Export Import Trade) 

Entitles Free Membership of Exporters—Importers Club 
Annual Subscription * Rs, 50/* only 

PATRON (Subscription of all Magazines for a Period of 1 year only for Companies, 
Libraries 4 Individuals at concessional rates): Rs. 101/- only 

Please send your Cheque to : 

INDIA-INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCY 

12, India Exchange Place, Calcutta ! (Phones 22-9563 4 22 6572) 

Editor-Director . Ing H KOTHARI. B Sc , C E., M I Mech. E (Lond), MAS M.E. (U S.A.), M S.E (Lond.), 
MIE.MAE.AMB.IM (Lond) F.V l etc 

Member : International Commission on Advertising 4 Senior Director in India ol the International 
Export Association. 
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* The Cover Story (Page 22 & 23) 
AH, THE ADMISSION tells the 
story of3000 dashed hopes ! 


Editorial (facing page) 
proves that the recent Ordiance 
amending the Delhi University Act 
means something which it probably 
dosen't ' 

International News—Students to the 
Jore (Page 4) 

Thirty-second Conference of the 
Inter-University Sports Board-report¬ 
ed with precision and insight by 
Assistant Secretary O’. 5 Stvio 
(Page 6) 

Campus News—a mixed bag of com - 
pus events reported from all over 
India by our correspondents 
(Page 7 to page 10) 

Mr Cohn Mortimer of the British 
Council sets forth in his enviable idiom 
the many different uses for the tape 
recorder m language teaching 
(Page 15} 

Jiwtui University Researchers go 
digging in Chambal ravine'; and find 
rare historical evidence , m place of 
daemts (Page 11 to page 12) 

Professor Bahuguna of Udaipur Uni¬ 
versity proves to be a good Peeping 
Tom and surprises copying geniuses 
at their own game (Page 16 to page 

Summer Institute of Hostel Wardens 
re\eals (Page 19) the inside story of 
their very personal thoughts 

Books—A descriptive list of Mutiny- 
Documents ( Page 26) 

Quotes ? Sorry , news took them away / 


Published every month by the Inter- 
University Board of India & Ceylon, 
Rouse Avenue, New Del hi-1. 

Editor: W. I). Miranshah 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 
Where is it headed ? 


The now well-known new ordinance, which the 
President promulgated two weeks ago, will set Parkin¬ 
son's first law in motion in the University of Delhi. 

For quite some time now, the University felt—as did 
its Vice-Chancellor in some of his more recent public 
utterances - that to continue to handle some forty-eight 
colleges would become increasingly difficult. The idea 
of the addition of two new ones—now accepted presum¬ 
ably because of the new autonomy which will enable 
colleges to fend more or less for themselves- seemed 
impossible in spite of Napoleon's dictum ! The idea 
of granting colleges—the professional ones to begin with 
—autonomy, with their own Councils representing, 
students' view point by putting some of them in it to 
run their affairs, is a very welcome sign. Indeed, what 
has happened at Delhi should not be viewed in isolation 
but seen as part of an overall new pattern of university- 
college relationship which is surely, if somewhat imper¬ 
ceptibly, emerging In a way, it is incidental to a reali¬ 
sation of the hopelessness of the situation in which 
education in India has landed itself. Signs of this new 
wind are quite visible—Osmania is almost halfway there. 
And to some extent, even the recent amendment of the 
Aligarh Muslim University Act, and the changes it has 
brought about in that institution as a consequence, signify 
an ever-enlarging national participation in the little 
understood concept of academic freedom 


Whether the colleges selected to be supervised by the 
Academic Council, as the Registrar of Delhi Uuiversity 
mentioned in his statement to the Press, will be able to 
nurture the delicate new tie of aeademic fraternity will 
be determined largely by events yet to come. But one 
thing is certain: the new wind of decentralisation blowing 
across academic landscape is the very first sign of India's 
real freedom—the freedom of mind. It consists, in good 
part at least, in dismantling moribund structures inven¬ 
ted centuries ago in deference entirely to a different set 
of cricumstances Their continuance any more because 
of an over-powering general inerfos-fcas-proved in more 
cases than one virtually the Ji®r>traw'^^the camel's 
back. Appreciation is therefj 
proportion, to all those 
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Student control over their education 
—an experimental programme 
at Ottawa University 


Ottawa University students do 
not any more graduate. On the 
contrary, they negotiate “Laming 
contracts" tor “depth studies". 

The students at Alabama Uni¬ 
versity are one step still ahead. 
They interview faculty members 
who want to jom as tochers. 
Their appointment is subject to 
students’ approval. 

1 hese two examples indicate 
reform trends m undergraduate 
education in the United States and 

are designed to give the student 
more control over his own edu¬ 
cation. The underlying conviction 
behind this would seem to be that 
traditional undergraduate in* 
struction has failed to produce’ 
what it was intended to produce, 
in the words of the President of 
Ottawa University, Mr Peter H. 
Armacost: “Despite general edu¬ 
cation courses designed to provide 
significant knowledge in carefully 
selected areas ot human inquiry, 
and to provide insight into the 
major issues of contemporary 
civihzatian, students graduating 
from these courses can seldom 
clearly identify the persistent un¬ 
answered questions about great 
themes in Western thought, much 
less discuss alternative ways of 
answering them/* 

Students at the former uni¬ 
versity “contract” for depth studies 
soon after their second year. In 
this contract, they are assisted by 
an Advisory Committee, con¬ 
sisting often of other students, 
people from outside the academic 
community and members of the 
faculty. 

They devote the first two years 
to studying the “core”, the focus 
of the curriculum being “Man as 
a problem to himself/* 

What is the core ? 

Mr. Keith Shumway, the 
Director of Genera! Education at 
Ottawa, has summed it up thus: 


*'We sought certain common 
human (hemes, within the con¬ 
text of historical continuity and 
moral relevance Each of the years 
deals with the same three themes: 
man in relation to himself, man 
in relation to his social order and 
man in relation to his natural 
environment/* 

In addition to Ottawa, at 
least 15 more colleges and uni 
\ersities—like Mankato State 
College in Minnesto-have Nome 
form of a ‘ learning contract” 
for traditional major; they have 
been seen to prefer some form of 
interdisciplinary programme in¬ 
stead In another, there is a 
noticeable trend towards growing 
student control over under¬ 
graduate education at Cornell 
College in Iowa. At this college, 
you can take three different roads 
to a Bachelor’s degree. Instead 
of a traditional combination of 
specialization and general edu¬ 
cation, the student here can choose 
to receive a degree of Bachelarof 
special studies or of philosophy. 

There are no specific require¬ 
ments either for the first or the 
second; a student could carry out 
the entire programme b\ studying 
on his own. 

What is the big idea of it all ? 

Mr. Armacost has said that the 
economic survival of that college 
was linked to the success of a new 
programme. He said: “Liberal 
Arts Colleges cannot and should 
not survive doing what they have 
been doing all along.** 

But he considered it still mere 
gambling because the innovative 
programme introduced by him is 
pitted against an entrenched 
tradition, older than a century and 
two score years. But his confid¬ 
ence lies in the fact that the pro¬ 
gramme is in line with the needs 
of the present stud ent. 


German 

Exchange Service 
Helps Indian 
Researchers go 
abroad 

Indians proceeding to West 
Germany on fellowships will leave 
tor Germany 1 t higher studies 
and research m the Federal Repu¬ 
blic of Germany and in West 
Berlin IheNe scholars will join 
German universities and research 
institutes after completion of a 
four-month language course 

This is the first batch of fellow¬ 
ship holders leaving tor Germany 
this year. These scholars- have been 
selected out ol fifteen fellowships 
offered each to ihe Ministry of 
Education & Soci *1 welfare and 
the University Grams Commi¬ 
ssion and ten to the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
by the German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service. 

In addition lo this, 6 statf 
members of the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Madras, have also 
been granted fellowships ot tiie 
German Academic Exchange 
Service under the Indo-German 
Agreement. These six fetlowsip 
holders will also leave oaJune 
6, 1972. 

Among the subjects on which 
the fellowship-holders will be 
doing research arc Engineering 
^Technology; Natural Scmces. 
including Geology and Mathe¬ 
matics, Medicine; Agriculture and 
Forestry and Indologv. 

The fellowship-holders are 
staff-members or teachers who are 
working in universes. CSlR-labo- 
ratories, or recognised institutes 
of university standard, or hospi¬ 
tals. 

Besides these fellowships, the 
German Academic Exchange Ser¬ 
vice has invited more than 30 
Indian senior scientists and pro- 
tessors to short-term study-cum- 
mformation trips to the Federal 
Republic of Germany this year. 

The German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service serves to maintain 
and promote academic exchange 
in the fields of research, training 
and studies. 
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Autonomy for 
some Delhi colleges now... 

For Osmania colleges soon ! 

An Ordinance amending certain Sections of the Delhi University 
Act has been promulgated bv the President , The amendments relate to 
giving of powers to the University to declare colleges conducting courses 
of study in the faculties of Medicine , Technology and Music and Fine 
Arts a\ autonomous callege\ and to set up one or more College Councils. 
The Ordinance also gives powers to the Executive Council of the Uni¬ 
versity to make new ot additional Statutes or amend the existing Statu¬ 
tes with tIn. 1 approval \ f the Visitor of the University 


Soil Watching by PAU Students 
and USAID Experts 


Post-graduate students of the 
Punjab Agricultural University 
accompanied by eminent Indian 
and foreign soil scientists have 
recently tourd Rajasthan Harv.tna 
Punjab and Himachal Pradesh to 
examine the different types of 
'Oils from the and to the wet the 
foreign scientists included the 
viMtimi soils professors, Mr F.W 
Hilvna and Dr. J Ktnje from 
Netherlands Dr George F Hall 
of Ohio State University, USA. 


and Mr. Kermet Larson, Soils 
Experts of USAID Other scien¬ 
tists who joined the trip and dis¬ 
cussions included soil experts 
from Himachal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity, Rajasthan Soil Suivev 
Organization and Central Soil 
Salinity Research Institute, Kar- 
nal. The extensive study tour 
which was the brain-child of Dr. 
N. S. Randhawa was organised 
by Dr. J. L Sehgal of the Punjab 
Agricultural Unnersity. 


The Osmania University 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. N, Naro- 
tham Reddy is really abreast of 
the winds of change in education 
today He has finalised plans 
to make certain selected colleges 
of the university autonomous as 
an expert inent. 

The university also seems to 
be set on making admission 
selected by subjecting post¬ 
graduate entrants to an Entrance 
Examination coming to get into 
M-A and M.Sc, M t. and M. 
Tech, B J and B Lib Sc. The 
examination will begin on The 
10th July and the pfpers will 
consist of areas from the syllabus 
of the qualifying examinations. 
However, the questions are ex¬ 
pected to be so framed as to 
measure the intelligence, 
maturity ard orpinality of the 
entrants The move has been 
spearheaded by the Vice-Chance¬ 
llor and was approved at a spe¬ 
cial session of the Academic 
Council on May 20lh. The other 
step which the university has 
already taken is the decentrali- 
station of postgraduate exami¬ 
nation by authorising the depart¬ 
ments to sepervise them. Tbe step 
is designed to foster better teach¬ 
er— student contact and to make 
departmental leva! teachers con¬ 
scious of a new responsibility. 
The postgraduate examination 
which should began on June 15 
is being held in accordance with 
this arrangement. 


Communication : 

A Seminar 
At Kuala Lnmpur 

Delegate to Communication teach¬ 
ing Seminar at Kuala Lumpur 
Mr. S Bashirbddm, Head, 
Department of Journalism, 
Osmania Umver'ity presented a 
paper on Mass Communication 
Education in India'* at the South 
East Asian Regional Seminar on 
“Communication Teaching and 
Training” held ac Kuala Lumpur 
from May 29 to June 4, 1972 He 
participated at the invitation of 
the Asian Mass Communication 
Research & Information Centre 
(AMIC), as a delegate cum corres 
pondent fiom India to the Semi¬ 
nar which was spons:red by AMIC 


What is a teacher ? 

**A teat her is a continuing student and he has to offer new concepts 
of knowledge and development to all children entrusted to his care. It 
is one oj the primary duties of a teachei to kzep himself abreast of 
the vast changes that take place in the world knowledge. The teacher 
shall mu keep his brain at u‘\t lest it should get rusted, The minds of 
the teat hers shall bring knowledge from the flowing crystal clear ravine 
rathci than from a stagnant and slide stream — Dr. D Jaganatha 
Reddy 1 ice-Chancellm of the Sri Venkatcsw ara University, in tin course 
of fu\ Address to the Summer Institute * in Mathematics for School 
Ttacnet \ at Tirupati on 22nd May 
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Delegates from 
67 universities attend 

32nd IUSB meeting 


Reported by G. S Sivia 


Prof. R. N. Pogra, Director, 
flT, who chiired the 32nd Ann¬ 
ual meeting of the Inter-Unt- 
versity Sports Board, pointed 
out that there was still room for 
improvement, provided adequate 
funds could be made aviaable 
for creatiog more facilities and 
tapping the vast reservoir of 
sports talent in universities. He 
emphasised the need for apprai¬ 
sal of various schemes operating 
in the field of sports and physical 
education, for evolving a prag¬ 
matic approach for laving down 
targets for the next plan period. 

He was addressing the delegates 
tothelUSB’s meeting on 27th & 
28th May. The meeting innaugra- 
ted by Sbri K. S. Ramaswami, 
Deputy Minister of Education 
and Social Welfare, was attended 
by delegates from 67 universities. 

The Deputy Minister of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare re¬ 
marked that he was deeply impr¬ 
essed by the work the Inter- 
University Board had done during 
the preceding few years in imple¬ 
menting the programmes of NSO. 
He informed that the Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare 
was watching the progress of the 
NSO scheme. The Ministry was 
happy to observe that the part 
of the programme entrusted to 
the Intei-Universty Board was 
making steady progress. He also 
pointed out that the Inter-Uni- 
versity Bo^rd had heavy 
responsibilities for promotion of 
sports in the universities and, 
thereby, helping to project the 
image of the country higher in 
the arena of international sports. 
He was confident that the Board 
would prove equal to the task. 
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The Deputy Minister promised 
that the Government of India 
would see to 11 that the HJBdid not 
languish for funds. He announced 
the decision of the Government 
of India to meet expenditure in 
respect of kitting, internal travel 
and sportsmen of universities 
visiting abroad to parncipate in 
international competitions 

He expressed concern on be¬ 
half of the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare about the 
dead-lock prevailing between the 
Inter university Board and the 
Cricket Control Board over the 
management of the inter* univer¬ 
sity cricket tournament for the 
Vizzy Trophy. He hoped that 
some solution agreeable to both 
the Boards would be worked out 
and the tournament continued so 
that the university cricket talent, 
which was country's future hopes, 
would be nurtured properly. 

Thanking the Deputy Minster 
for sparing his valuable time to 
be with the delegates. Dr. Amrik 
Singh, Seceretary of the Board, 
assured him that the Board would 
work honestly and sincerely for 
the promotion of sports He also 
emphasised the need for making 
more funds available to the Inter- 
University Board by the Ministry 
particularly in view of the fact 
that more and more umvesity 
sportsmen had figured in the 
national teams which participated 
in the national and international 
competitions 

Asa result of their delibera¬ 
tions on various issues, the follow¬ 
ing important decisions were tak¬ 
en The Indian University's Conti¬ 
ngent would participate in the 
world university games to be held 


in Moscow from 25th July. The 
contingent would consist of athle¬ 
tics, volley-ball, tennis and gym¬ 
nastic teams, accompanied by 
adequate number of officials. The 
athletic team will be setected on 
the basis of qualifying standards 
which will be circulated to the 
universities well in advance. The 
visit of these teams to Russia, 
however, is subject to clearance 
from the Ministry of Education. 

The Board was deeply worried 
over the growing trends of indis¬ 
cipline in the inter-university 
tournaments. To tackle the prob¬ 
lem with thorough insight, a Co¬ 
mmittee was set up and its re¬ 
commendations were considered 
by the Board The Board was 
of the view that partly the prob¬ 
lem was because of lack of ade¬ 
quate facilities in the universities 
and partly n was due to mono- 
ruvnng by some interested ele¬ 
ments. 

In view of this, it was decided 
that m future : (i) only tho<*c uni¬ 
versities be enrolled as member* 
of the Sports Board who had 
adequate facilities and had a unit 
of staff headed by a qualified 
Director of Physical Education 
in the university (n) the allotment 
of tournaments should be made 
on the bavis that the univemtv 
corcuned had .idequatc facilities 
toiuu it (uu wherever thought 
neecssirv, observers be sent to 
report the facts about the cun> 
of indiscipline and the interest 
taken bv undesirable elemenis in 
creating indiscipline that 
suitable remedial measures vouid 
be adopted to get nd of it. 

Because of the difference of 
opinion between the Cricket Con¬ 
trol Board and the Inter Univer¬ 
sity Board with regard to the 
management of the Vizzy Trophv, 
the tournament could not be run 
last year. The Sports Board felt 
the need to continue the tourna¬ 
ment. The Chairman and the 
Secretary were authorised to 
negotiate with the Cnkcet Con¬ 
trol Board and to find out a com¬ 
promise formula so that the 
tournament could be continued. 



AT P.A.U. 
Seminar on 
Plant Breed 
ing 

Inaugurated 

The Vice-Chancellor. Dr. M 
S. Randhawa’s inaugural address 
read m his absence by Dr. K. 
Kirpal Singh, Dean of Post¬ 
graduate Studies, expressed the 
opinion that, with the recent ad¬ 
vances in plant-breeding the sur¬ 
face of the earth will, in the near 
future, become overlaid with 
luxuriant crops, at once easy to 
raise and to gather These cri ps 
will be resistant to pests and 
diseases, and climate and be 
readily useful in all parts. 

The opinion was expressed to 
a summer institute on methods of 
plant-breeding sponsored by the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research This Institute, which 
is meant to provide intensive 
training to experienced teachers 
and researchers and the latest 
tcchu ques of plant breeding, is 
the first of its kind in India and 
will last till July 8 

Dr. Randhawasaid the concept 
of fertilizer—responsive and 
efficient plant type in wheat had 
acted as catalysts in bringing 
about a complete change in the 
outlook and agronomic methodo¬ 
logy of the farming community. 
Now experiments were in progress 
to develop efficient plant t\pes 
in maize, cotton and pulses 

Dr. Randhawa was of the 
view that the finding of opaque- 
2 and floury-2 genes had 
increased the nutritive quality of 
the maize protein considerably, 
and opened up an entirely new 
vista in plant breeding. Having 
achieved self-sufficiency in food- 
grains, the emphasis has now 
shifted to breeding for not only 
high protein but improved protein 


in both cereals and pulses. The 
release wheat variety WG-357 and 
Rattan of maize by the Punjab 
Agricultural University are some 
of the achievements in this direc¬ 
tion Facilities for this kind of 
work are being developed here 
and Automatic Amino-Acid 
Analyser is being added in the 
quality testing laboratory which 
has been recently established. 
The increased facilities for 
screening of material for quality 
components will go a long way in 
developing high quality and pro¬ 
ductive varieties of various crops. 

Dr. Khem Singh Gill, Head 
of the Department of Plant 
Breeding said that thirty scientists 
representing all the States of 
India, were attending the Institute 
Both practical and theoretical 
aspects of plant breeding will be 
discussed during its 50-day dura¬ 
tion. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN RESEARCH 

methodology 

AT OSMANIA 

A four-week All-India summer 
school in research methodology 
of education wa« held at Osmania 
University in May'June, 1972. 
Sponsored by the National Coun¬ 
cil for Educational Research and 
Training and the Department of 
Psychology, Osmania University, 
the school was attended by about 
30 delegates from various parts 
of the country. 

Mr. N. Narotham Reddy. 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, in his valedictory address 
on June 9, emphasised the need 
for study of psychology and 
asked the delegates to investi¬ 
gate the causes for the malaise 
in university education and find 
out remedies. 

The course included research 
design, development of tools and 
educational psychology. 

Prof. Gautham Mathur,Head, 
Department of Economics, 
Osmania University, presided 
over the valedictory function and 


CAMPUS 

NEWS 


Prof. E G Parameshwaran, Head, 
Department of Psychology and 
Course Director, read the wel¬ 
come address. 

Sommer institute in Physics 

A Summer School in Physics 
conducted by the Physics Depart¬ 
ment of Osmania University con¬ 
cluded on June 3. Nearly 25 
lectures were delivered by experts 
and eminent scientists, including 
Dr G. Siva Rama Sastry, Dr. T. 
Seshagtn Rao, Dr. N. Rajeshwar 
Rao, Dr M. Suryanarayana and 
Dr. B. K Gupta. 

Prof K. Venkata Ramiah, 
Head, Department of Physics, 
Osmania University, in his vale¬ 
dictory address, stressed the need 
for study of the phenomenon of 
“nuclear magnetic resonance** for 
its utility in solving a variety of 
problems in physics and Chemistry 

The College of Education, 
Osmania University, conducted 
Pedagogical Orientation Course 
for junior and fresh college lec¬ 
turers in the last week of May. 
Mr. M. V, Rajgopal, Education 
Secretary to the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, inaugurated the 
course on May 22 

CAMPUS WOMEN’S CLUB 

The Osmania University 
Campus Women’s Club, first of 
its kind on the Campus, formed at 
the instance of Mrs. Sulochana 
Narotham Reddy, wife of the 
Vice-chancellor, staged a cultural 
fare for Campus children on June 
9 at the Tagore Auditorium. 

The cultural evening was the 
culmination of a six-week coa¬ 
ching in painting, music and 
drama imparted by the wives of 
faculty members. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr- N. Narotham 
Reddy, was the chief guest. About 
150 sketches in water colours 
attempted by the children were 
on display. 
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“Give a system to your 
country 1” 

—Dr. D. J. Reddy of SVU 


On June i, was inaugurated, 
the Summer School in Political 
Science for College Teachers by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity, Dr. D. J. Reddy, who called 
upon the participants to become 
realistic and give a “system’* to 
the country. 

He advised the assembled 
teachers to try to inculcate a sense 
of enquiry m their students, 
especially in the present-day 
technocratic society considered 


UGC TEAM 
VISITS SVU 

Respecting insistent—and 

quite consistent —requests of the 
S. V. U m strengthening its exis¬ 
ting postgraduate Departments of 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoo¬ 
logy, and Home Science in the 
University College, a UGC 


Will some Newton 
lie under the fruit trees 
oftbePAU! 

The PAUhas prepared the 
scheme for planting fruit trees 
at ail tube we lIs in Punjab . The 

trees selected for this purpose 
ere santra, sour lime* guava 
and her. Mango may also have 
a chance* and the Uichi , too. 
Peach* plum, malta. papaya 
may come next provided condi¬ 
tions are suitable. The PAU 
says that tubewells ore good 
places to plant fruit trees. One 
could agree with it readily: 
for* who knows some Newton 
may sit under them and an apple 
might hit him squarely In the 
centre of his top , and this other 
apple might leave the theory 
of gravitation miles behind ' 


by most as one without values. He 
referred to the new values like 
mass participation in modern 
democratic processes incidental 
to decentrlisation of power. He 
wanted them not to be static and 
advised them to keep in touch 
with current developments here 
and abroad. 

The university Department of 
Political Science, it may be noted, 
has encouraged under the able 
direction of Dr K. Kamanlatban, 
dialogue and discussion methods 
in classroom making relations 
closer between students and 
teachers. Dr. Kamalanathan out¬ 
lined the efforts of the School and 
praised the helpful attitude of the 
USEFI. Dr. K S. Nair, the 
Indian Scholars Officer of USBFI 
proposed a vote of thanks and 
appreciated the efforts of the 
Department of Political Science in 
having been able to secure parti¬ 
cipation in such important politi¬ 
cal scientists in the programme. 

Professor M. V. RamaSarma, 
Principal of the School, presided 
over the function, which was 
inaugurated with invocation by 
Shri N. H. Sitarama Sarnia. 



Members of the Inspection Commission of University Grants Commission 

with the Vice-Chancellor. 

Inspection Team headed by its the Vice Chancellor and with the 
Additional Secretary, Dr. Sanka- Heads of Faculty, 
ranarayna and comprising of Mr. The university has sought the 
R. Majumdar, Dr. Pal and other Commission’s aid m opening 
members came to visit labo- courses in Microbiology & Post- 
ratories and examined facilities graduate Courses in Economics 
presently available at the univer- and Commerce—the demand 
sity college to justify the opening for which has been felt because 
diversified courses in the different of the higher number of admi- 
branches of science. The team ssions this year* 
had prolonged discussions with 
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Two maize varieties 


from G. B. Pant University 
found promising 


Two Summer Institutes 

One in Soil Physics; Another in Analytical Techniques in 
Biochemistry 


TbeAH Iodia Maize Work- 
shop held recently at New Delhi 
has found two maize varieties 
developed by the G.B. Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and 
Technology, Pantnagar, very 
promising. The Workshop has 
consequently recommended pre¬ 
release multiplication of these 
two varieties. 

One of the varieties, called 
Composites— TAD, has been 
successfully tested over the last 
three years. It has been fouod 
to give about 1 $ per cent consis¬ 
tently higher yield than the exist¬ 
ing maize composites such as 
Kisan &. Vijay, and is particularly 
suited to IndO'Gengetic plains. 

The other is a hybrid—the 
Exp. Hybrid 3047—which has 
been under test in the All India 
Coordinated trials for the last two 
years. Apparently promising in 
PennisuUr India, it gives about 15 
percent higher yield than the 
thus far best—the hybrid called 
Deccan Hybrid. 

J. N. K. V. V. ANNOUNCES 
POSTGRADUATE COURSES : 

The university has introduced 
from this academic session post¬ 
graduate instruction at the Coll¬ 
eges of Agriculture and the College 
of Vaterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry at Dibrugarh. The one 
at Gwalior will introduce Agro¬ 
nomy and Horticulture; the Indore 
College will teach Soil Science 
and Agricultural Chemistry; and 
the Raipur College is also going 
to include Entomology. 


P. A. U- Director Nominated to 
H. P. U. Board 

Ludhiana , June 7, 1972 
Dr, Sukhdev Singh, Director of 
the Punjab Agricultural University 
Ludhiana , has been nominated by 
the Chancellor of Himachal Pra¬ 
desh University as a member of 
the Board of Management of 
H . P, U., Simla, 


Pantnagar, June 5—The 
Summer Institute in Soil Physics 
was inauguarted to-day at the 
G B. Pant University of Agri¬ 
culture and Technology, Pant¬ 
nagar. The Vice-Chancellor 
stressed the need for giving due 
attention to soil, which is the 
mainstay of agriculture. 


Dr. Singh, while delivering the 
presidential address, added that 
the siltage problem inBhakra and 
most other dams built at enor¬ 
mous cost is the result of lack 
of appreciation of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of soil physics. Neglect of 
soil conservation in the catch¬ 
ment areas of the dams has been 
resulting not only in the loss 
of valuable land through erosion 
but also in a massive deposit of 
silt. We now face quite an alar¬ 
ming situation—he urged’h an 
immediate team approach to this 
problem of great national im¬ 
portance. The soil scientists, 
the plant scientists and the irri¬ 
gation engineers should all join 
hands together to meet this great 
challenge. He urged the parti¬ 
cipants to study the problem of 
soil physics in an overall nation a I 
perspective. 


Earlier, Dr. M.D. Thorne, an 
eminent American soil scientist 
presented a paper tracing the 
origin and development of soil 
physics. He said development 
of tensiometer to measure the 
tension of water has been one 
of the most important contri¬ 


butions of soil physics to agri¬ 
culture. There were many sucb 
examples he concluded. 


Bio chemistry 

The soil scientists and teachers 
in soil physics from various 
parts of the country are parti¬ 
cipating in this 34-day Institute. 

The Summer Institute in mod- 
era Analytical Techniques of 
Biochemistry sponsored by the 
Council Indian of Agricultural 
Research was inauguarted this 
week at G. B. Pant University of 
Agriculture & Technology, Pant¬ 
nagar. 

Dr. D. P. Singh, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Pantnagar Univer¬ 
sity, referred to the ‘Brain drain* 
—migration of scientists of this 
country because they could not 
get good enough facilities 
for work Dr. Singh emphasised 
that mere acquisition of equip¬ 
ment was not enough and that 
the available eqiupment must be 
maintained properly and put to 
good use. He further observed 
that the equipment, techniques 
and resources were important in 
their own place but that the man 
behind all these was even more 
important. 

Dr K. G. Gollakota, Director 
of the Summer Institute welcomed 
the participants. Scientists and 
teachers in Biochemistry from 12 
states are participating in this 28 
day Institute. 
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Thirty-Three 
Minus one! 


Ibe M. P. Govt, is financially 
assisting the university in conduct¬ 
ing research on wheat improve¬ 
ment at its research station, 
Powarkheda—one of the thirty 
three schemes. 

The aim of this research in¬ 
dudes evolving high yielding and 
disease*— resistants varieties; 2) to 
evolve varieties suitable for dry 
fanning conditions; 3) to find 
economy in irrigation and fer¬ 
tilizer requirements of the new 
wheat varieties; and 4) controlling 
insects pests. 

Progress made so far ; 

PKD-4-a variety released re¬ 
cently by the JNKVV for unirn- 
gated conditions—has outyielded 
all others in a recent All India 
Trials conducted under ramfed 
conditions. It is the additional 
advantage of pessessi resistance 
to black and brown rusts with 
hard ample gram. This variety is 
CYcellent for moisture-stressed 
conditions. The other promising 
selections have been identified 
ip single, double and triple drarf 
varieties* 

Placement of fertilizers 3Ckg 
N-J5 kg, H 9 O s below the seed 
has given good remits under 
rainfed conditions. 

Sowing is suggested in Novem¬ 
ber with 1(0- 125kg seed—ha and 
fertilizers, application of I2.15-N 
Pj0 5 . However, potass fertilizers 
i$ recommended when the soiid 
test indicate low or medium 
status. Nitrogen is to be given 
in split doses with 1/2 at the 
time of dressing This irrigation 
has been found optimum to be 
given at critical stages. Besides, 
wheat sown during November 11 
to 27tb was least at the stem 
borer. Aldrain dust 10% mixed 
with the seed at the rate of 25kg/ 
has significantly controlled 
termites. 


CHANGES 

♦ Dr. M S. Randhawa , Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University has been appointed 
a member of the Working Group 
on Agricultural Education and 
Training of the National Commi¬ 
ssion on Agriculture. 

• University of Rajasthan 

Shri L. P. Vaish has taken over as 
the Registrar from 8th June. 


Shri Arm Kumar Gupta , M. M . 
E. (Jadavpur University) A . At. £. 
E (India) took over as the Offtg , 
Registrar from 1st June in place of 
Shri P. C V. Mallik, M. A . 
(Cantabwho has been appointed 
a full-time member of the West 
Bengal State Planning Board 
From PAU to HPU 
Dr Sukhdev Singh , who is pre¬ 
sently Director of Research at the 
PAU , has been nominated by the 
Chancellor of Himachal Pradesh 
University to be a member of its 
Board of Management. 


GURU NANAK UNIVERSITY SENATE 
APPROVES D. LITT REGS ! 


The last session of the present 
Academic Council of the univer¬ 
sity held at Amritsar on June 14 
adopted the regulations for the 
degree of D. Litt/D.Sc. as well as 
the regulations for admission in 
the colleges of education. The 
council also permitted some of 
the affiliated colleges to introduce 
new courses from this academic 
session. 

The council also approved 
new books for the various exami¬ 
nations. 


The outlines of tests, syllabi 
and courses of reading and the 
regulations concerning Guru 
Granth Acharya examination, 73 
were also approved 

The Vice-Chancellor took the 
opportunity of praising members 
of the Council for their valuable 
contribution towards the impro¬ 
ving of academic standard of the 
university, specially its co-op¬ 
eration in resolving difficult 
situations. 


Guru Nanak University, Amritsar 

Advertisement No. 25/72 

Applications are invited for the post of Reader in Guru Nanak 
Studies Department in the pay scale ot Rs. 700 5if-1000^50* 1250. on 
prescribed form obtainable from the Registrar, Guru Nanak Univer¬ 
sity, Amritsar, by making a written request accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope of 23 x 10 ems, so as to reach this office 
by 25th July, 1972, along with postal order (s) for Rs. 7.50 drawn in 
favour of the Registrar, Guru Nanak University, payable at Khalsa 
College Post office, Amritsar. 

Qualifications 

i) First or second class Master’s degree of an Indian University or 
equivalent qualification of a foregin University in Philosophy 
or Comparat ve Religion. 

ii) Either the degree of Ph. D. or an equivalent research degree or 
published research work of a high standard preferably on any 
philosophical aspect of the Gurus or Bhagats, included in Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

iii) About 5 years experience of teaching post-graduate classes and/or 
guiding research. 

iv) Proficiency in Sanskrit, Sikh Literature and at least one foreign 
language other than English will be an additional qualification. 
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Dominated by a hill-fort, 
Gwalior is a city of monuments 
and sculptures, its antiquity going 
back to the 6th century A D. The 
inscription of the Huna ruler 
Mihirakuta, found on the hill, 
ushers the city into the limelight 
of history. Thereafter, it is well 
known how it came under the 
successive occupation of the 
Pratiharas, Chandellas, Kachcha- 
pagbaias and Tomars and later 
passed into the hands of the 
Mughais. 

But the story of Gwalior prior 
to the 6th Century A.D. posed a 
challenge, alike the historian and 
the archaeologist. Thus the Depart¬ 
ment of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology Jiwaji 
University, conducted extensive 
explorations along the Bank of the 
River Nlorar, which resulted in 
the discovery of an ancient mound 
at JADERUA, close to the former 


JIWAJI RESEARCHERS DISCOVER 

SOME 
RARE FINDS! 


A Uequel to Archaeological Dept. Excavations 


Residency building on the nor¬ 
thern fringe of the city. Measuring 
about four square furlongs and 
three metres tn height, the mound 
is built over by the modern 
village, and only ns western 
slopes, now under cultivation, are 
available for exploration Accor¬ 
dingly, the University Department 
with some technical assistance 
from the Archaeological Survey 
of India, conducted an excava¬ 


tion during April 1972, which 
yielded results of far-reaching 
significance: Gwalior can now 
boast of its antiquity going back 
to the sixth century BC . The ex¬ 
cavation has established the follo¬ 
wing cultural sequence, from the 
bottom upwards. 

Period I (circa 6th to 5th century 
B.C.) 

1 he earliest settlement is 
characterised by the use of a dis- 



Brick Structure, c. 2nd cent B. 

tinctive pottery which is black 
inside and black-and-red outside, 
the dominant types being dishes 
and bowls. Along with this 
pottery was found a grey ware, a 
few of the sherds recalling the 
fabric of the well-known Painted 


C • 

Grey Ware. Due to the limited 
area excavated in these tower 
levels, no house-plans were ob¬ 
tained nor even many antiquities 
unearthed. However, mention 
may be made of a polished sand¬ 
stone muller, a saddle-quern and 


a few beads of terracotta and 
crystal. 

Period II A (circa mid-4th to 2nd 
century B.C.) 

After a very brief gap of time, 
the site was occupied once again. 
While the black-and-red ware 
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ceased, a new kind of pottery— 
black in colour and highly shin¬ 
ing (known to archaeologists as 
the Northern Black Polished 
Ware)— made its appearance. 
With it was associated a red ware 
in which notable shapes included 
the rimless handi, miniature 
bowls and lota-shaped jars—all 
similar to those found in the 
corresponding levels at Hastina- 
pura, Rupar, Ahichchhatra etc. 


Among the antiquities, iron 
implements, comprising chisels, 
spear heads, arrow-heads, and a 
large sickle are noteworthy* The 
presence of a large quantity iron- 
slags suggests iron-smelting and 
on-the-spot manufacture of the 
iron implements. A number of 
beads in terracotta, agate and 
carnelian were also discovered in 
this cultural horizon. 

Of interest is the discovery of 


a 16-metre long wall* running 
from north-east to south-west 
and having postholes at intervals 
of about 2 metres. In addition, 
a room has been exposed, with a 
drain passing through one of its 
walls The construction of the 
walls follows the header-and- 
stretcher style, the bricks measur¬ 
ing 45 x 22 5 x 7.5 cm. The 
foundations of the walls were 
filled up with stone rubbles 
mixed with iron slags. The find 
of tiles indicates the kind of 
roofing for the houses. 

Period II B {circa 1st century B.C. 
to 2nd century A D.) 

This sub-period yielded rich 
finds in the form of coins aod 
terracottas. In the lower levels 
were found square copper coins, 
bearing tree-in-railing and cres¬ 
cent-on-hill symbols, which are 
ascribable to the period between 
1st century BC. and 1st century 
A.D. From a very late pit c-ime 
the Naga coins belonging to circa 
2nd century A.D The terracotta* 
included two female figurines in 
the typical ‘Sunga* style, one of 
which may be identified as that 
of Padma-hasta Lakshmi. 

Period If I [circa 9th to 10th cen¬ 
tury 4 D) 

After Period II B the site was 
abandoned, only to be re-occu¬ 
pied about the 9th century A..L). 
The characteristic pottery t\pes 
are the knife-edged bowl, spouted 
vessel and cannated handi During 
this period the structures seem 
to have been primarily of stone- 
rubble 

The modern village 

The discovery of a late 
Mughal coin from the surface 
suggests that the modern village 
came into existence in the early 
19ih century. Thus ends the 
story of Jaderua which represents 
the earliest settlement of Gwalior. 


EXCAVATION 

AT 

JADERUA 


Terracotta figurine 
c. 1st cent. fi. C. 
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Historical Investigations—Some aspects of the work 
of The Association of Indological Studies 


MilagresCollege, Kallianpur, S.K, is anew college 
and it has just completed five years since its incep¬ 
tion. Even in its infancy it has shown remarkable 
progress both in the curricular and co-curricular 
activities. 

One of the main features of the College is the 
establishment of a research bureau to promote his¬ 
torical investigations. The Association of Indological 
Studies, as it is known, was founded in 1970 with a 
view to conducting a systematic survey of the monu¬ 
ments of the Districts of South Kanara and North 
Kanara in particular and of the State of Mysore in 
general. It also seeks to promote the study of num¬ 
ismatics. ancient manuscripts and any ather signifi¬ 
cant aspect of Indian Culture. It is most heartening to 
find that it is managed and organized by a well qualified 
Archaeloogist of considerable repute, Dr. P. Gururaja 
Bhati, who is the president of this Association. 
Dr.Bhatt is an historian of deep interest and bis writ¬ 
ings are spread over archaeology, numasmatics. socio¬ 
logy iconography, art and architecture and education. 
The secretary of the Association, Dr. T. S. Rajagopal 
is a diploma holder in Epigraphy and happens to be 
an accomplished scholar and likewise the Joint 
secretary, Sri K. N. Kedlaya. The various members 
of the staff of the college who have banded together 
to associate themselves with the organization are per¬ 
sons of native interest in the study of Indian Culture. 
This body is now registered under the Registration 
Act and is solely dedicated to the cause of unravelling 
the rich past of our country. 

The Association has already had splendid achieve¬ 
ment to its credit. Ihe examination of various 
monuments of the Kota area, the discovery of the 
9th century of Kadandale inscription, the excavation 
of three 9th century Inscription stones at Udyaver, 
Udipi, the discovery of more than forty news inscrip¬ 
tions, the publication of a number of articles on 


subjects of iconographic and architectural merit, the 
exploration of the Bhatkal and Katgal areas of the 
North Kanara District, the finding of, perhaps, 
Satavahana bricks at Yellampalli, Udipi Taluk are 
some of the impressive achievements of the Associa¬ 
tion. An Insight into Hoysala Temple Architeture 
is the first publication by the Association which 
happens to be the synopsis of a huge project under¬ 
taken by the President for intensive survey. 

The discovery of the 8th century A, D. copper 
plate in the Kannada language from the Durga 
Parameshvaritemple, Belmannu, Karkala Taluk, S. 
Kanara is the major discovery of Dr. Bhatt. This 
copper plate may be regarded as the earliest of its 
kind in Karuahaka. 

It is remarkable that the Association should 
accomplish all this without any aid by the Govern¬ 
ment or by any other agency. On the 19th ol Dec¬ 
ember, 1971, an archaeological exhibition was 
organized which was much appreciated both by the 
public and the scholars. The Association is buil¬ 
ding an archaeological museum with concentration 
on epigraphy numismatics, and collection ofancient 
manuscripts. Already an impressive progress has 
been made in this regard* 

Inspite of all these achievements the Association 
seems to be seriously handicapped by lack of finance 
and its progress on lines stipulated in its aims and 
objectives is not possible without grants by Govern¬ 
ment. In these days of much importance being 
given to the study of Indian Culture, it is most 
befitting that associations like this are founded and 
financially aided by goverment and the public based 
on their merits. There is no doubt that under the 
guidance of Dr. Bhatt who is an in defatigable worker 
and profound scholar, the Association will have 
claims of the merit of excellence and be the focal 
point of historical researches. 


Youth Hostels in Germany 


“Quite rightly, wandering about has been des¬ 
cribed as the queen ol all bodily exercises.*’ 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

Wandering is a big thing for youth in Germany. 
Roaming the great forests, living close to Nature and 
travelling light are popular with the youth—and also 
youthful elders—who like to travel off the beaten 
track. For them there are nearly 660 youth hostels 
across the length and breadth of Germany, a large 
number of them in old castles which now ring to the 
voices, the music and the laughter of young people 
following the trail of their ‘wanderlust* In the 
midst of youth rebelliousness, disillusionment and 


dope addiction elsewhere, it is interesting to note that 
in 1969 alone, nearly 8 6 million young people stayed 
overnight at youth hostels in Germany. A bealiby 
sign to say the least! 

Youthful adventurousness and romanticism are 
amply rewarded in youth hostel activity, for the idea 
behind them is to provide young people who trek 
across the wilds a place to stay the night. The origi¬ 
nators of the youth hostel movement visualised the 
importance or rambling by youth, of leading boys 
and girls out of the confines of city life and to teach 
them to breathe more freely and broaden their hori¬ 
zons. This is confirmed by the words of the founder 

Continued on Page 14 
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Andhra University 

A Talk by Dr. S. Ramamurty 


A gathering consisting mainly of students and 
research workers 8t Andhra University was addressed 
on 20th February 1972 bv Dr. S Ranianmrtv, 
Reader, Department of Nuclear Physics, Andhra 
University. Waltair. The talk lasted nearl> two 
hours. 

Pointing out that the audience consisted largely 
of young people who finished at least their under¬ 
graduate education, who were studying or doing 
research in the university and who were interes¬ 
ted in understanding the modern world dominated, 
as it is, by science he urged the audience to read 
such magazines as Science Reporter, Science Today, 
Science Journal. New Scientist Scientific American 
and American Scientist, regularly and to study such 
works as S. Glasstone's “Source-book of Atomic 
Energy*' and “Source-book of Space Sciences” and 
O. P. Thomson’s “Inspiration of Scence 

Dr. Ramamurty referred to the marvellous equip¬ 
ment used nowadays in experimental scientific 
research, citing, in this connection, the words of 
Philip Noet Baker in his book ‘‘Arens Race” and 
said that no less marvellous is the mathematics which 
we find used in research publications in physics and 
also other sciences e g., economics. Dr. Ramamurty 
referred to the 200-Bev accelerator under construc¬ 
tion in the U. S. A. 

He gave the audience an account of the main out¬ 
lines of what we know of the physical universe. This 
was a fairly detailed account which mentioned even 
some recent developments such as the SU3 symmetry 
and the lines of thought regarding the puzzling 
neutral—decays; and occupied the bulk of time. 
He made the point that discovery of the nuclear 
mode! of the atom, ot the neutron and of quantum 
mechanics give us the basis for understanding ordi¬ 
nary—and nuclear-physical and chemical—properties 


of substances; that elementary practice physics is a 
very far-reaching development even over nuclear 
physics; that, while science delves into the intimated 
structure of matter, science also enquires into the 
nature of the universe as a whole; and that, while 
there have been solid acquisitions to over knowledge, 
there is also much that is fluid or uncertain such as 
the origin of meteorites, the origin of cosmic radia¬ 
tion and the nature of catalysis to give but three 
examples. The audience found the facts of astronomy 
and the concepts of the special and the general 
theory of relativity particularly interesting. 

He showed the audience a map of India's atomic 
energy intallations and gave an account of India's 
nuclear and space development and of the inspiration 
of Bhabha, Nehru, Sarabhai and the Govt ot India. 
He mentioned food-irradiam n, gave an account of 
what is known of the feasibility of breeder reactors 
and stated that the countries pprticularlv able to 
contribute to the achievement ol controlled fusion 
reactors, viz., USA and USSR, seemed to be lacking 
in a sense ot urgency in the matter owing io iheir 
being abundantly well-served bv non-nuclear sources 
of energy (consider how rapidly they developed 
nuclear weapons technology). 

He pointed out that the approach e. g , in USA 
seemed to be that science gives knowledge which 
shows area for profitable investment of capital and 
referred to the awakening the public opinion in 
the west to the potentialities ot science since 1<>45 
He called upon the audience to consider how the 
development of technology actually takes place and 
pointed to Bell Telephone Laboratories to illus¬ 
trate the chain basic research-systems engineer ine- 
develoment of specific systems and facilities. 

At the beginning of the talk, he told the audience 
that he was not a materialist himself. 


Continued from Page 13 

of the Youth Hostels Association, Richard Schirr- 
mann, who wanted youth to “wander from nation 
to nation." 

Schirrmann was a German school teacher who 
conceived the youth hostel idea in 1907 and worked 
hard to make it a reality. He found support from 
many people, specially the German youth movement 
known as the ‘Wandervogel.* In 1912, the world’s 
first youth hostel was opened at Burg Altena, a 
medieval castle, and by J 914 there were 350 youth 
tiostcls already. The idea bad certainly caught on 1 

The youth hostels have no parallel as cheap places 
for resting and staying overnight. Simple food and 
comfort are provided for the young wanderers and a 
youth hostel warden looks after them like a friend. 
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Young people from all over the world visit Ger¬ 
many's youth hostels and there can be no better way 
than this of people from differing backgrounds getting 
to know each other. All that a person intending to 
stay at a youth hostel needs is a membership card 
of a youth hostel association. And with that card, 
a magic world of wandering, of a carefree life in the 
great outdoors, opens out. 

In India, where the movement began in 1949, the 
Youth Hostels Association has overnight stay faci¬ 
lities in 100 towns and cities. It has underway a 
national project to further the aims of the youth 
hostel movement so that Indian youth, like his 
European counterpart, also has healthier outlets. 

—Courtsey German News 



The Tape-Recorder: 

Its Language Teaching—Potential in India 

BY GOUN MORTIMER 


ft is no less regrettable for being perfectly natural 
that in being preoccupied with the contribution that 
spectacular and sophisticated electronic apparatus 
such as television and language laboratories might 
make, educationalists, administrators and planners have 
tended to overlook the possibilities of that compara¬ 
tively simple and potentially very inexpensive device, 
the single tape-recorder, as a means of helping to 
cope with the problem of language teaching and 
language learning in India. 

The tape-recorder merits serious consideration in 
this country not only because it can reproduce sounds 
relativclv faithfully and almost infinitely, butal^o, 
and above all. because of Us capacity for multipli¬ 
cation without dilution, and its potential for making 
excellence available to everyone, everywhere 

When tape-recorders are discussed by educa¬ 
tionists and language teachers, they tend to be 
thought of mainly a means of improving pronun¬ 
ciation In such discussions much is usually made 
of the claim that a student can improve his perfor¬ 
mance as a result of recording and listening to his 
own voice, and comparing his performance with that 
of the model. Though there is almost certainly some 
substance in this claim, the contention in this paper 
is that the use of the recording facility of a tape- 
recorder in such a way is of limited value and of 
exaggerated importance, and th it, indeed, the key 
role of the tape-recorder in language teaching and 
learning in India would be not mainly as a means of 
teaching pronunciation m any direct sense, but 
prttrKV i’y <n ti m< on-* of prewntuu 7 a variety of relevant 
h'iUwny comprehension material*, of high motiva¬ 
tional appeal, sometimes leading from, often 
accompanied by, and nearly always leading to written 
work and to reading. 

Ironically, it may well be true that, used in this 
way, a tape-recorder often accomplishes more by 
way of improvement in pronunciation than is 
achieved when pronunciation improvement has been 
the primary aim. 

It may be asked whether a tape-recorder has any 
particular advantages over a record-player. Apart 
from the fact that tapes are not subject to scratching 
in the way that discs are. the particularly important 
advantages of the tape-recorder are its rewind and 
pau»,e facilities : it is possible to stop a tape fairly 
precisely, even in the middle of a word, if necessary, 
and then to rewind and replay even a tiny segment 
repeatedly These facilities are of great importance 
both in the presentation of listening materials to a 
class and in using tapes privately. 


From the point of view of hardware, however, any 
major plan for the exploitation of the single tape- 
recorder is bound to founder unless indigenous pro¬ 
duction of a suitable (possibly play back only) machine 
is undertaken on such a scale as to make it possible for 
manufacturers to bring the price down to a practical 
level , and to ensure availability of spares and mainte¬ 
nance facilities. As long as tape-recorders are 
regarded only as luxury items of low priority for the 
reproduction of fitm music, the price of machines 
will preclude their ever being a serious practical 
possibility. But if the tape-recorder’s value as an 
educitional tool can be established in India, then its 
mass appeal as a luxury item might perhaps be 
turned to educational account After all, the Open 
University in Britain has become a reality because 
practically every household possesses a television set. 
Television sets, having become increasingly cheap 
because of the appeal of mass enterUixnmvnt programmes 
are now an available and practical channel for mass 
education. 

Assuming that suitable play-back machines at a 
suitable price were to be a practical possibility in 
India, it would be essential to ensure also availability 
of studio facilities for recording master tapes of high 
quality and for copying these, without loss of quality, 
in sufficient quantities. 

As far as software is concerned, no major plan 
could succeed unless indigenously produced blank 
tape were sufficiently, and cheaply available. 

In phase with a programme for the production of 
hardware and blank tape there would have to be a 
carefully integrated programme for the production, 
from key locations, of appropriate materials, and for 
trying these out and adjusting them in the light of 
experience. Great care would be needed to ensure all 
round excellence in writing, recording, production 
and performance standards The question of what 
model of pronounciation to use would need to be 
settled. 

Bearing in mind the fact that most Indian class¬ 
rooms are open-sided and tend to have a poor 
accoustic, both machines and materials would have 
to be tested for clarity of reproduction, and simple, 
cheap means of accoustic treatment would have to be 
devised to improve the ordinary classroom as a 
listening room. 

Training would be a vital consideration Both 
in-service and pre-service training of staff in the use 
of machines and materials would have to be carefully 
planned and phased, and thoroughly executed. 

Please turn to Page 18 
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Use of Unfair Means in Examinations 
Common Public View 

A CASE STUDY 
BY PROF S. D, BAHUGUNA 


The tendency to copy at University and Board 
Examinations has assumed gargantuan proportions 
All the reports of unseemly incidents coming in from 
examination centres naturally force attention to the 
problem This creates still other problems such as 
student indiscipline, apathy towards studies, cheating 
or deception, favouritism and loosening of inhibitions 
and restraints, consequently giving rise to psycholo¬ 
gical tension and many other allied matters On a 
closer observation this appears to be the major evil. 
Tbe academies and the academicians must seriously 
ponder over it and back away from the beaten path. 
The present examination system, responsible for so 
many unpleasant happenings in ihe country, must be 
thoroughly overhauled in order to cater to the new 
needs in the rapidly chaoging social and educational 
context. 

I have conducted a field survey— fact finding 
study in means in Esamination Halls 

at Natbdwara and Udaipur— of 150 examinees 
at Nathdwara and 150 genera) public at Udaipur. 
The classification of the interviewees is as follows :— 

Students 1. College level 90 students 

2. Higher Secondary 60 „ 

150 


Public 1. Teachers 

23 persons 

2. Service class 

30 „ 

3. Businessmen 

60 „ 

4. Social workers 

10 „ 

5. Others 

20 „ 


150 

A questionnaire was handed over to them. Thev 
readily gave their minds and I have deduced some 
startling facts, knowingly disowned by the top edu¬ 
cation bureaucracy in the country. How students, 
and the general public, view the situation and try to 
handle it is explained here. 

Cmtsee of unfair means 

1. 120 students were of the view that teachers 
insist on their giving attractive headlines or titles 
and correct statistical figures and in case of incorrect 
entries marks were deducted. They are not able to 
do it considering the all-round standards being what 
they were. Finding it impossible to memorise them, 
they jotted down points on a piece of paper for use 
in the examination. This view has been supported 
by 43 to 51 persons from the public 105 students 
and SO elders opined that this facilitates answering 


and makes it - weighty and effccctive'. 66 students 
based the examination preparation on ‘bints' and 
‘guesses' and mugged up the answers for reproduc¬ 
tion However, 80 to 86 from the general public 
confirmed this view. Even then the memory deceives 
them at the last moment. Thus, there is no alter¬ 
native to copying and the insistence on precise and 
correct reproduction appears misplaced. Creative 
and on-the-spot thinking becomes the first casualty. 

2. Another interesting view is that copying is -a 
fine art and comes to them as a challenge". 40 
students regarded copying as the best way to hood¬ 
wink the examiner. It is a challenge to his judge¬ 
ment. It is a challenge to the present educational 
methodology and contents From among us various 
causes, an important one is the intense desire to 
impress friends, relatives and teachers with thetr 
'brilliant' performance in lieu of the whole year's 
neglect of studies. Some believe that every one 
copies but is not caught Either they are not found 
copying or are blinked away deliberately. Sometimes 
there have been examples of the invigilator-teacher 
clandestine collaboration. Fear is still another cause— 
the invigilator is afraid of catching them red-handed. 
Almost all (excluding the teachers and 110 students) 
the interviewees endorsed the last view. 

3. Accepting the futility of the present educa¬ 
tional system, the students do not regard copying as 
a real ‘evil*. After all today parrot-like mugg ng 
up is a sheer waste of time Evidently what one 
prepares just before the examination vanishes imme¬ 
diately after the examination is over. The energy 
used in memorising answers may help in getting 
them degrees but not the real knowledge for, they do 
not remember these answers afterwards Such an 
unintelligent and mechanical way of taking studies 
is self-defeating and futile. Educationists must tackle 
the psychological stand that the contemporary student 
studies not for knowledge but for degrees His aim 
is a degree for it helps in securing employment. 
Irony of the whole affair is that 81 per cent of 
the students and 65 percent of other persons ex¬ 
pressed their gladness to get these degrees without 
studies and this was by far the best way for avoiding 
copying and wastage of time in useless studies as 
they are today. The whole educational system is 
degree-oriented. 

4. 110 students and 82 others expressed the view 
that fair and foul methods are used just to get these 
degrees for employment. 37 and 120 students and 
other respectively were of the view that copying 
saves examinees time enough enabling them to take 
part in college politics and other such activities. 
Hints play havoc with them and they stake their 
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success or failure on them. After all examination is 
nothing more than a gamble 140 students supported 
this view but only 34 from the public endorsed it. 
However surprisingly enough, this hint-based gamble 
comes off This has nothing to do with intelligence. 

5 Tt is interesting to note that about 85 percent 
of the teachers interviewed are against the present 
system of examination and opt for the internal 
assessment. The idea behind this is to maintain the 
class discipline and impose teacher's authority in 
and outside the class-room and not the assessment 
of knowledge. 92 per cent of them voted in favour 
of “teacher u the best judge’* for be is the real 
person knowing the intrinsic worth of his students. 
When ibey were told about students’ reaction on this 
point. 60 percent agreed to their views Politics 
and cases of indiscreet indignation on both sides 
have brought the present state of antipathy. But this 
will whisk us over to another more vital and funda¬ 
mental problem of education system itself but it is 
out of the purview of this study. 


6. Teachers have very divergent views on 
copying. Disapproval is on moral and ethical 
grounds, while approval is to set right the present 
ugly instrument of examination. More than 70% 
are afraid of the exposure of teachers themselves, in 
case the present system is replaced by any other 
system of assessment. Other methods of assessment 
demand thoroughness and up-to-date knowledge on 
the part of teachers ; and both cannot depend on a 
‘chance’ or probability. 


Ways to prevent copying 

Suggestions for stopping copying in the examina¬ 
tion and doing away with this evil are very thought 
provoking and real eye-openers. In view of the 
present system of examination, 89 students believed 
that coping could not be avoided. No one in the 
public supported the view. The following are the 
ways of preventing copying m the examination hall, 
advocted by the interviewees *— 


S. No 

Suggestions 

Students 

Public 

Variation 
in students 
view 


1. 

Aid of books in the exam hall 

122 

104 

+ M 


2 

Consultation of notes 

95 

68 

+ 27 


3. 

Elimination of divisions 

94 

30 

+ 64 


4 

No women invigilators in men’s 






colleges 

78 

no 

— 32 


5. 

Moral education 

78 

83 

- 5 


6 

Bodily search before exam 

78 

60 

+ 18 


7, * 

Change in exam, system 

34 

40 

- 6 


8 

Result on yearly work done 

30 

66 

— 36 


9 

Pobce arrangement 

10 

18 

— 8 


10. 

Rustication on copying 

4 

70 

- 66 


11 

Magistrate! powers to the 






Principals 

2 

109 

-107 


12 

Teacher is the best judge 

8 

59 

- 51 


13 

Students not to be debarred for 






the next year 

— 

29 

— 29 



The above variations show the trend of attitude 
towards various suggestions put forward by students 
and the general public and deserve a serious con¬ 
sideration The education planners in the country 
should try to understand the teehngs of yesterdav 
and today. The new generation is moving fa»t 
towards a different direction It rejects the old 
values and dogmas It is against authority and 
dominance. But it values the moral code and a 
respectable recognition of ethical behaviour. 
Strangely enough, the students are being ignored and 
many Mohamad Tuglaques in the count y are plan¬ 
ning their future without consulting them. 

Broadly, two conclusions flow from the sugges¬ 
tions given by students—permission for open- 
book-exa mutation and elimination of divisions, since 


it is almost impossible to tell the first from the 
second. In absence of unimpeachable standards 
merit often suffers. Copyists getting first division 
have always an edge over the honest seconds, who 
did not copy in the examination, even in the 'public 
service commissions Thus every student would 
like to secure a first division by hook or by crook 
The older generation is not very definite on this 
point. 

Only a very tiny minority of students is in favour 
of assessment through yearly class work and sur¬ 
prisingly, almost none favoured the assessment'by the 
subject teachers. Also, students do not trust their 
teachers and the teachers are vindictive but both 
reject the universtty examination pattern. This must 
be pondered over. 
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This survey h not thorough or comprehensive. 
However, it confirms the prevalent view that our 
examination system is defective. A lot of thought 
has been given to its organisation, usefulness and 
pattern; workshops and seminars have been organised 
to examine it from different angles, it has been 
touched upon in tbe context of student indiscipline, 
but a satisfying solution seems as remote as ever. 

Some universities have begun internal assessment 
schemes and the award of division is calculated on 
the external and internal tests. But there was hiatus 
between the two and hence this pattern had to be 
re-examined. External and internal grading are now 
shown separately. Objective type tests have been 
devised and so the psychological assessment. This 
was thought correct, but unfortunately it too falls 
farshott of the ideal. Sometimes it very much 
resembles a jig-saw-puzzle The universities and 
boards have to modify it suitably. 

No such scheme is likely to succeed and prove 
useful because the examination system is directly and 
inseparably related to the teaching method The 
latter we have borrowed from the last legacy of the 
British Educational system Even the Education 
Commission, m its detailed survey, has not touched 
this question lucidly in in analysis, confining itself 
only to the u«efulness of the subject. It did try to 
impart a modicum of stability to the level of pro¬ 
ficiency but the necessary research that went into 
its making has yet to come to light. The student is 
still without a solid base Thus the examination 
system and our efforts are neither need-based nor 
knowledge-oriented but provides a good breeding 
ground to coping Our efforts must be directed at 
awaken and channelising the natural curiosity of 
students; not making their brains a barren house 
of useless information, otherwise we cannot pro- 
duce good citizens and persons of real ability. 

Suggestions 

From the analysis above, we conclude that 
students neither want to take degrees nor are for the 
continuation of the examination system as a gamble. 
Both the students and the general public want test 
of the ‘knowledge* and ‘understanding* of the 
students and power of expression and not their 
cramming prowess Even today, in many examina¬ 
tions books are provided to the examinees such as 
hi Accountancy tests and log tables in science 
subjects and it should now be so done m other 
subjects too. The following suggestions may help 
ns in this regard 

1. A list of books from the prescribed syllabus 
be given and the students be allowed to carry one or 
two books in the examination hall. 

2. Every question must indicate the frame work 
and points within which and on which answers are 
sought. 

3. The answers must not be readily available in 
tbe book. Students will have to sift and sort it out of 
many. 


4. Traditional repetitive type of question* must 
be avoided and full assessment be made for 
answers. 

5. The present division awarding method be 
replaced by ‘A’ and *B* type, 

6. The test must be scientific so as to make it 
objective at all levels. 

7. The present assessment work should not be 
entrusted to busy persons so that it may not become 
a ‘business’. Some system should be evolved under 
which no person could get more than 500 answer- 
books in total. Tabulators should not have assess¬ 
ment work. 

8. Frequent changes or text-books be avoided. 
Tbe University or Board must ask different scholars 
to contribute essays on the subject. An editorial 
board should knit them together. Once prescribed 
it should be continued over a long time. T*mely 
revision will make the book up-to-date. 

9. There should be pre-cadre training of ihe 
college or umversny teachers before alloting them 
actual teaching work. Certain age limit should also 
be fixed for the teachers joining colleges or university 
staff. 

I am sure all this would go a long way m bru>g- 
ing about a radical change in the solution of the 
problems of indiscipline, teaching-learning tie-up. 
right use of time and building up of the individual 
as well as the nation. A timely start should be 
made before it becomes too late. 


Contd. from Page 15 

TAPE-RECORDER 

All of this sound* diunting, and nJecd it is 
daunting But I he rape-recorder is an educational 
tool ol acknowledged value which will indubitably 
become increasingly avallahle iq the worla lucrea*- 
mgly cheaply. It would be said if India were to 
neglect to explore its possibilities as a means of help¬ 
ing to solve her problems of language teaching and 
language learning. 

And needless to say, everything gained by way of 
audio-consciousness, and by way of orientatioa in 
the use of mrdern techniques while using a single 
tape-recorder, is perfectly compatible with, and can 
constructively anticipate tbe use of, a lull language 
laboratory as, and if, language laboratories become 
available and are thought desirable. 


{This paper was first read at the Xat onal Seminar an 
Mass Media in Education, V\gvan Bhawan. Sew 
Delhi, March 23—2 o, 1U71) Courtesy . NCERT 
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Summer Institute in Hostel Administration 

(held at St. John's Medical College, Bangalore) 

(9—19 May, 1972) 


There has been hardly any facility available to 
the hostel wardens of Indian colleges for training 
themselves in the requirements of their vocation. 
The Summer Institute in Hostel Administration, 
which was recently organised by the All India 
Association for Christian Higher Education was a 
step in the direction of fulfilling this long-felt need. 

Objectives 

Being a pioneering venture, the Institute had only 
modest and limited objectives : 

1. enabling the hostel directors to reflect on the 
responsibilities, opportunities and challenges 
of their position ; 

2. exchange of ideas and experience ; 

3. learning from each other and from expert 0 
some ot the requirements of their office and 
thus enabling them to play their role more 
effectively. 

Steering Committee : Rev. T. A Mathias 
(Director), Dr. P.S Job, Sr. Digna, Dr. Mithra 
Augustine and Mr. Mam Jacob. 

Attendance : 60 hostel wardens from various 
states of India participated in the Institute. 

Academic Programme : The syllabus of the 
Course consisted of the following topics : 

The State of Higher Education in India. 

The Role of Hostels in College Education. 

Changing Social Norms and Values. 

Modern Indian Youth-A Socio-Psychologi- 
ca) Analysis. 

Influence of Peer Groups on Students. 

Politicisation of the Students. 

An analysis of Student Protest. 

Interpersonal Relations in Hostel Life. 

Academic, Moral and Spiritual Develop¬ 
ment of the Student. 

Student Participation in Hostel Manage¬ 
ment. 

Student Health. 

Modernising the Management of Hostels 
Hostel Architecture. 

The general procedures used were lectures or 
position papers, discussions in syndicates and in 
plenary sessions, and case studies. 


The Resource Persons of the Institute were drawn 
from the colleges, universities and the Institutes of 
Management-Prrf S Shukla (Jamia Milia, New 
Delhi), Dr. W.T.V. Adiseshaiah, Dr. Harold Howes 
(University of Bangalore), Dr. S.P. Aiyar (University 
of Bombay), Dr P.S. Job (Principal, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad), Dr. Prem Pasricha 
(U S E F I, New Delhi), Dr. M A Thangaraj 
(Principal, American College, Madurai), Dr. 
Kumariah (St John's Medical College, Bangalore), 
Dr S H Subramamam (St John’s Medical College, 
Bangalore), Dr Mary Mascarenhas (St. John's 
Medical College, Banglore), Mr. Ben Soans (Academy 
of General Education, Manipal), Dr. Mithra 
Augustine (Madras Christian College), Dr. Laurie 
Baker (Architect), Fr. J M. Steven* (Architect), Fr. 
J M. Stevens (Architect), Dr. Besant Raj (Administ¬ 
rative Staff College of India, Hyderabad) 

The University Grants Commission was represent¬ 
ed at the Institute by Mr. M P. Balaknshnan, who 
conducted a discussion session on UGC policies and 
programmes relating to the improvement of existing 
hostels and the construction of new ones. 

One among the major recommendations of the 
Institute is that, “Workshops and Summer Institute 
in hostel administration be organized by the 
University Grants Commission at the University or 
zonal level”. That the steady increase in the number 
of students residing in hostels makes such programmes 
a crucial necessity, needs no special mention. 

The participants in the Institute made the follow¬ 
ing resolutions and recommendations : 

Role of Hostels in Education : 

It was recognised that hostels, beside contributing 
to the campus atmosphere suited for the academic 
pursuits of students, also help to break down sectarian 
barriers like communal ism, parochialism, etc. and 
thus aid national integration and national develop¬ 
ment. The residential accomodation presently 
available in the country serves the needs of only a 
fraction (about 10 per cent) of the steadily enlarging 
student community Hence colleges should explore 
possibilities of providing additional accomodation, 
particularly in view of the phenomenal rise in 
student enrolment Living conditions in many of 
the existing hostels need urgent improvement. 

Changing Social Norms and Value* Modern 

Indian Youth 

(i) Students today are affected by a variety of 
influences m the social and personal life. This leads 
to behavioural problems especially in the area of 
sex relations. We recommended that Family Life 
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and Sex education programmes be introduced in our 
colleges and hostels. 

(•») Wherever possible opportunities for the 
meeting of man and woman students may be provid¬ 
ed. More co-educational institutions would help in 
providing such opportunities. 

(ml Recognizing the need for the guidance of 
youth especially in the area of motivating them for 
social service and to develop a concern in 'them for 
the less privileged sections of our society, we recom¬ 
mend that every effort should be made by our hostels 
to provide such opportunities for meaningful social 
service. 

(»r) In order to develop the right attitudes to life 
and work it is suggested that we introduce in our 
hotels? at least in a small way "earn while you 
learn” schemes. 

(p) We strongly recommend that there should be 
no separate hostels for communal and caste groups. 
All hostels should be open to all communities and 
groups and be as hetrogeneous as possible. 

(tn) We recommend that each hostel initiate at 
the beginning of the year an Orientation Programme 
for its new residents, with the help of some of their 
senior students. Where the college has such a 
programme, hostel students should be strongly urged 
to participate in it and the hostel should have a 
smaller programme to cover hostel needs and supple¬ 
ment the larger programme. 

IntCff-peraooal Relatione 

The Group was impressed with the value of 
harmonious inter-personal relations in hostel life and 
management. It is recommended that a course be 
organised for equipping the hostel Director with the 
•essential insights into inter personal relations. 

Student Participation 

The hostel, like the colleee. is a training ground 
and prepares the student for life Student participa¬ 
tion is one of the effective means by which this 
objective can be achieved Student participation 
also creates a sense of belonging which is necessary 
for the smooth functioning of the hostel, but also, 
and more particularly, for enthusing the student and 
sustaining his interest in the life of the hostel. 

We, hostel wardens, therefore resolve to foster and 
■encourage the participation of students at the comm¬ 
unication level (encourage them to assess and evalu¬ 
ate) and in the following areas worship, health and 
sanitation, cultural activities, mess management and 
in similar matters which are of particular interest to 
them As students learn the processor decision- 
making, participation will extend to other areas such 
as framing the rules and maintaining discipline. 

(*0 We realize that understanding others and 
learning from their experience help the student to 
grow. Understanding presupposes a relationship m 
depth and not a mere superficial friendship. As 
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better understanding among members in smaller 
groups is more likely to foster such friendship, we 
strongly recommend that each warden be assigned 
not more than fifty students or about eighty students 
when be has the assistance of another member of the 
Faculty. 

Academic, Moral and Spiritual development 

(i) The warden has the responsibility for the all 
round development (academic, moral and spiritual) 
of all the residents. However, he has a special res¬ 
ponsibility for the spiritual nurture oF the Christian 
students. Worship plays an important role in the 
spiritual life of a person. Common worship may 
be organised with student participation taking into 
consideration the local conditions. 

(ii) The warden should also pay special attention 
to the academic progress of each student and should 
assist 10 organising coaching classes, provisions of 
books, etc. to students requiring such assistance. 

(m«) The following may be included in the 
orientation programme of the hostel : 

(а) better and faster reading 

(б) good study habits 
(e) organization of time 

(»V) The warden should work out ways and 
means to develop the various qualities desirable in 
human behaviour. For this the foremost factor is 
to live an exemplary life himself. 

Cultural and Leisure time Activities 

A variety of activities should be made auuJjMc 
to the students as these would provide opport'imtie's 
for social interaction with other individuals and 
groups and for leadership training. 

Student Health 

(») Periodic guest lectures relating to various 
aspects of student health should be organised in the 
hostel. Regular visits by a doctor should be arrang¬ 
ed in all hostels. 

(ii) Hostels must try to provide balanced diet to 
the residents. Professional help in planning the 
menu may be sought from the Institutes of Nutri¬ 
tional Science. 

(»h) Principals and wardens should take advant¬ 
age oi the UGC’s students welfare schemes such as 
the setting up of health centres, gymnasia, etc. 

(ip) Students with special complaints of ill health 
or who show u..usual attitudes and behaviour should 
be given the assistance of counsellors as well as other 
specialists including psychiatrists where necessary. 

planning and Development of Hostel* 

(i) It is recommended that each warden should. 
o D his return to the college, undertake a study of 



his/her hostel seeds in order to plan for their 
improvement. Concrete proposals id this regard 
may be sent to the UGC through the Principal, 
where sizable financial assistance is required. 


We strongly recommend that Workshops and 
Summer Institutes be held to equip Hostel Directors 
to function efficiently in management and in other 
areas of human relationships. 


(it) In the planning of new hostels and the im¬ 
provement of existing hostels* by the managements, 
the wardens too should be associated. Students too 
may be consulted. 


A programme of intensive training in hostel 
administration may be evolved and supported by the 
UGC on a zonal basis. The possibility of this 
training leading to the award of a diploma or degree 
also deserves consideration 


Recommendations on Follow-up Action 

(i) It is expected of each participant to share 
his/her experiences of this Summer institute with hts 
colleagues and with the Principal. 

(«) Initiative should be taken by the partici¬ 
pants of this Institute to organise local or regional 
(involving all types of colleges in an area) seminars 
of hostel wardens (of 2 or 3 days’ duration), to dis¬ 
cuss common problems and to develop functional 
skills. AIACHE is requested to assist such seminars 
with funds and expert personnel. 

(m) The participants should continually strive 
to ensure that the administration machinery in their 
respective hostels is such as to equip him/her with 
tools for an effective supervision and guidance of all 
aspects of hostel management. 

(ir) Each college should organise a series of 
consultations (questionnaires, interviews, group 
meetings, inter-group meetings, etc.) of the wardens 
with the parents, old-students, the Governing body, 
and the residents of the hostel to find out their res¬ 
pective expectations of the hostel Based on the find¬ 
ings of the above-mentioned consultations, the 
Governing Body and the Wardens should define 
dearly the objectives and purposes of the hostel as 
well as the procedures to be adopted for fulfilling 
them. 

M The result* (success or failure) of all new 
ventures or projects initiated by the participants in 
their hostels may be cooveyed to the AIACHE 
office so that the information is shared among other 
colleges through the ‘Newsletter’ 

inj The feasibility of developing and conducting 
a correspondence course m hostel administration 
should be explored by the AIACHE. 

(mi) A continuing study of hostel needs and 
problems which would build up source materials for 
future training programmes for hostel directors may 
be undertaken by the AIACHE. 


The importance of the hostel in the college and 
university has been accepted. It is expected that the 
percentage of students residing in them will steadily 
increase. While physical facilities are being pro¬ 
vided, the need for training the people who will 
administer them, needs special consideration. 


Assisting the Warden 

(t) We recommend that, taking into account the 
amount of time and labour demanded of the wardens' 
office, suitable reduction in their teaching load and 
other incentives may be granted to them. The 
college managements are requested to forward this 
request to tne universities and the government. 

(it) It is recommended that the designation of 
the hostel administrator be changed from ‘Hostel 
Warden’ to ‘Hostel Director*, in view of the associa¬ 
tion of the former term generally with prison houses. 

Resolutions of Thanks 

The participants expressed their deep sense of 
gratitude to the All India Association of Christian 
Higher Education for organisiag this Institute and 
St. John*s Medical College, Bangalore, for making 
available the premises and other facilities for the 
conduct of the Institute. 


EDUCATION 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PHOTOPHONE 


16mm Sound Projector 

makes even difficult subjects 

* Simpler to explain 

* Easier to understand 

* Hard to forget 

Films on various subjects readily 
available from your local sources 
Even a chUd can it ! 
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[fit caster to find a bride tin a collets seat! 

During thorepeaki of summer every ycai when 
the mercury seems to shoot out of the glass confines 
of the thermometer, two things regularly agitate the 
minds cf Delhi’s young and old alike One is the 
coming of monsoons; the otbet of a seat to college. 

Both ait equally agonising like an unfulfilled ex¬ 
pectation. Both build up a steady climax. Every¬ 
where the question put is either ■ “Wilt it 
rain? or "Will your son get adounnoa?” And 
the answer is normally a long cynical look. 

Those who art acquainted with the game consider 
h a prolonged wonder which has lost ils immediacy. 
Everyone knew, even if the University had 
failed (as it did not) to produce its finely arrayed hut 
least comforting set of statistics, According to 
its estimates, some 97,24? students will be looking 
for a beith-which it see® likely they will hive to 
take another berth to get! Tossy that the number 
was only 2359 in 1962*63, would be as relevant as 
saying that the population consisted nf Adam and Eve 
when the world began! 

In the recent Higher Secondary esammstions 
nearly 23500 students have seemed better than 40*i 
marks--the minimum water level prescribed for swim¬ 
ming in the University admire on ponds. (This in¬ 
cludes “compartment’’ candidates!, Another number 
of 4500 has secured over 40°, in other (school-level 
examinations, taking the overall figure to 280(0, 

The University's capacity Tor admitting them 
extends, however, hardly beyond 20000 in its 
regular courses. The correspondence side may be 
able to tackle 3000 more. Thus, the 5000 who ire 
fully qualified otherwise to be in college will be on 
the road, 

Besides, there are two other aspects which will 
bate ro be kept in mind while attempting a worth¬ 
while analysts of the admission problem. The first 
relates to the fact that, even though the remit per¬ 
centage was 57.7 per cent, nearly 2500 mote have 
passed the emulation (his year. The othei is that, 
whereas 3! percent of the third dtvafoners last year 
secured between 41 and 45 percent marks, 62 percent¬ 
er twice of last year's number-have pasted (bis year. 



Both are linked to the problem of college university. The itcomradaiions it nude are still 
admiision, especially when it is beyond everybody’s >,lymg to he implemented, if Indian Express it to be 
means and capacity to open 8 to 10 colleges evtiwj bebeved. The picture is disturbing 
year, Nor, at the same time, the increase in enroc' 

''Since 19*2. the correspondence school his not 


meni at colleges could be thought of, although t 1 1/ 
University ha instructed them now to admit ten pc* 
cent more students, 

This would seem to be stretching even the satura¬ 
tion point, Many of ibe colleges arc “bursting it the 
learns, with no physical facilities in most," 

On the other hand, the University cannot also 
continue to stand still, In an obvious attempt to 
crack this problem of numbers, representatives of 
Education Ministry, the University Grants Commrs- 
tion and the Delhi University examined the role 
that correspondence courses, particularly in 


shown any impre vement either in its curricula or its 
programme, The response of students to worksheets 
is only 8 percent, lectures are rarely revised, contact 
lectures are very few. The institutions should be 



To say the least, it would seem inevitable that 
scope of correspondence eduction must bt widened-* 
feeling also shared by the Kotai Commission. The 
indnsicn of radio broadcasts, television lessons and 
more frequent personal contact programmes is in¬ 
dispensable. The idea of an Open University on the 
lines of the British model must alio be experimented 


Supplementing the umber-absorbing capacity of the'♦with, as suggested by the Education Minister, Mr, 


S. Nrirul Ham. during the course of his recent 
convocation address at the Delhi University 

The problem is of planning ahead, Next year, the 
figure may be higher than 3000 of this year. .Art we 
to go on opening college after college when both our 
resources to open then and our capacity to run them 
efficiently are extremely limited ? Why be shy of 
doubling or even trebling the capacity of the corres¬ 
pondence School and admitting as many as want to 
get in J AN that it requites is the printing of more 


of evaluators, Besides, some innovation in corres¬ 
pondence subject-combination b urgently called for. 
It will meet a greater diversity of market demand, 
and attract a :^ounbe,u The recent mngureiioa 
of vccaticn/Subjcct corab&tion is a great step for¬ 
ward, suf there is no reason for the new School not 
to start itfflyn ctoiipbndcni t courses as well, 


r 


W. D.Kranshih 





The Dibrugarh University Library 

By Rameili Phookan 


Book Stock 


journal* 
And Back 
Volumes : 


Fonda 


Starting from nothing the growth ol the Dibrugarh University Library to the 
present status within a period <f less than five years in a very promising record of 
organization and achievement. The Library started in a room of the D.H.S K, Commerce 
Colleges, Dibrugarh m April, 1967/ There was no basic collection to start with and the 
staff consisted ot the Deputy Librarian, one office assistant and a peon. Immediately a 
basic collection with important reference books like Encyclopaedia Bnttanica, Oxford 
Dictionary etc. was built up and by July, 12 1967 the Library had 4406 volumes in stock. 

It started growing at rapid strides: 15,519 on July 15. 1968 ; 20,553 on March 31, 1969; 
23,624 at the end of 1969 ; 32.127 on December 15, 1970 and 42,712 by tht end of 1971. 
The book stock consists of text, reference and recommended readings on Anthroplogy, 
Assamese, Applied Geology 1 , Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, History, Law, 
Mathematics, Petroleum Technology, Physics. Polical Science, Sociology, besides books of 
general interest. 

The number of periodicals currently received is 538. A large number of back 
volumes of important journals on different subjects was procured. This was made possible 
mainly due to an ad-koc grant received from the University Grants Commission. The 
teachers and the Research Scholars in particular are much benffited by this valuable 
addition. 

The Budget allotment for books and journals is as follows: 


1967-68 - 

Rs. 1,70,000 00 

1968-69 

Rs. 2,26,000 00 

1969-70 - 

Rs. 3,91,000.00 

1970*71 — 

Rs, 2,29,000.00 

1971-72 — 

Rs. 2,65,000.00 


The University Grants Commission sanctioned the following special grants : 

mo’??] - Rs. 2,00,000:00 


Study 

Centre 


Students' 

Home 


GaodU 

Corner 


Besbaroa 

Chora 


4th. Plan Period — Rs. 20,000.00 for books on Education 

4th. Plan Period — Rs. 40,000.00 for Law books 

The University Library received the approval of the University Grants Comission 
to start a Section called STUDY CENTRE where a special collection of mainly text and 
recommended books in various subjects are kept. These books are not lent out of the 
Library. The amount of Rs. 20.000 00 sanctioned for the purpose is very inadequate to 
cover all the subjects taught in the University The amount enabled the Library to have 
only a token collection in the subjects. The amount of Rs. 10,000,* 0 granted for furniture 
was spent in providing furniture. 

The Library also started a separate collection of text and reference books under 
the STUDENTS’ HOME Scheme proposed by the University Grants Commission But 
the project is yet to be completed due to non-availability of funds for the purpose. 

During the Mahatma Gandhi Birthday Centenary Celebrations an attractive 
corner named GANDHI CORNER was started with some books on and by Gandfaiii and 
Paintings depicting episodes of Gandhiji's life drawn by Shri Ghana Koower The 
Corner now holds a collection of nearly four hundred books with a bibliography compiled 
by the Deputy Librarian. The corner was opened by Shri M.M. Choudhary, the then 
Chief Minister of Assam. 

A similar corner named BEZBAROA CHORA (Bezbarua Corner) was started 
during Centenary Celebrations of the Late Lakshminath Bezbarua, the great litterateur of 
Assam. The corner holds books on and by Bezbaroa, a few personal belongings' 0 f 
Bezbarua and a beautiful painting done by him. The establishment of this comer was 
made possible by the efforts of Prof. Paragdhar Chaliha, the Lakshminath Bezbaruah 
Professor of the University. 

During the Padmanath Gohain Baruah centenary celebrations a portrait of 
Gohain Baruah was unveiled by Shri S.C. Kakoty, Editor, Assam Tribune. 
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A portrait of Guru Nanak along with a set of Holy Granth Saheb was presented 
to the Library by the Dibrugarh Gurdwara. 

A valuable collection of Back volumes of Scholarly journals on Mathematics was 
donated to the Library by Dr. B R. Seth, the Vice-Chancellor. The collection kept in the 
Reading Room provides important references to some readers. 

The Library Committee constituted at the beginning was reconstituted by the 
Academic Council which was again re-constituted by the Academic Council. The Committee 
now consists of all the Heads of the teaching departments, student representatives and the 
Librarian. The Committee meets as and when necessary to discuss Library matters and 
recommend necessary steps for efficient and smooth management of the Library. 

Shri Ramesh Phookan, Deputy Librarian was nominated by the British Council 
as a British Council Burner in which capacity he visited United Kingdom and studied the 
workings of many big and important libararies in England and Scotland including the 
University Libraries of York, Leeds, Oxford, Cambridge, Glassgow, Stratclyde, Salford 
and UMIST. 

The Deputy Librarian and Assistant Librarian participated in many Seminars and 
conferences both within and outside the State. 

To meet the shortage of trained personnel a scheme is in force since 1969-70 to 
depute one qualified person from the Library every year for undergoing B. Lib. Sc. course 
attheGauhati University In 1969-70 and 1970-71 Shn P.K. Gogoi (1969-70) and Shri 
BN Saikia U 9 7 0-7!) obtained the Degree with a Second and First Class respectively. 
Shn A K Talukdar Assistant Librarian received an internship in the United States Inform¬ 
ation Seivice Library, Calcutta for two months. 

The proper development and growth of the Library has been very badly hampered 
by the problems of space. The Library is now housed in one end of the old factory build¬ 
ing which is not at all suitable for a Library. Inadequate shelving space, lack of borrowing 
and reading facilities, lack of display and counter services are all merged with this basic 
problem. Proper planning and organization is never possible without a permanent Library 
building, Inspite of these difficulties the Library has been able to provide 108 reading 
seats including locker facilities to the Research Scholars. An extension of the Reading 
Room helped reach this figure, 

AH the teachers of the University, students enrolled in the classes conducted by 
the University, resident and non-resident Research Scholars use the Library regularly. 

1 here are now twenty eight resident and three non-resident Research Scholars working m 
and using the library resources The teachers are allowed to borrow twenty books while 
the Research Scholars and students are allowed to borrow six and three books respect¬ 
ively at a time Besides the above, teachers and students of other colleges frequently 
come to the Library for reading and consultation. They are not given the borrowing 
facilities. 

As co-members of the Indian Library Association and India Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Centre the Library enjoys the Inter-Library-Loan facilities from 
other important University. College, Public and National Libraries Many readers have 
been offered this service. The District Civil Administration has also been benifited by 
this service. 

The Library is an Institutional Member of the Indian Library Association and 
Indian Association of Sp:cial Libraries and Information Services with the Deputy Librarian 
as Representative. The Library Committee has recommended Institutions) Membership 
of two more learned bodies. 

A remarkable achievement of this infant Library is the opening of the Microfilm 
Reading Section With much difficulty and through the good offices of the Defence 
Ministry a Microfilm Reader has been purchased for the Library. A few Microfilm reels 
and stripes have been procured. 

Another impediment to the proper growth of the Library is the most inadequate 
staffing particularly of technical personnel. The Library needs more trained Catalogues 
and Classifiers to deal with the big backlog and incoming books. Non-availability of 
suitable persons at the beginning and consequent delay in filling up vacancies have con. 
tributed greatly to incomplete processing of the books. 
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arrangement impossible and create difficulties to readers in tracing out books. Inability to 
have proper shelf arrangement, checking and vigilance has also caused the readers to 
suffer at the bands of a few antisocial bad elements. The cooperation of the 
student can do a lot in checking and preventing these bad elements from doing more 
mischief. 

The Library opens from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. on weekdays from Monday to 
Library Saturday. Lack of transport facilities from the University in the evening have been a 

Home a problem for the staff working in the evening hours. 

Donation of books have been gratefully received from the United States Tnfor- 
Donation nation Service, the British Council, the American Studies Research Centre and other. 

The United States information Service has also lent out a good number of books on 
long term loan. 

The Librarian and his staff convey their sincere feeling of appreciation and thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor and other officers and employees of the University, the teachers and 
students of the University and others for the constructive suggestions, valuable assistance 
and cooperation given to improve our services to the readers 

During this span of five years we have been honoured by visits of manv dis¬ 
tinguished visitors including the Chancellor Shri B.K Nehru, the outgoing Chief Minister 
Shri M.M Cboudharv; Shn R C. Baruah. Minister, Shn S C Rajkhowa. Vice-Chancellor 
Gauhati University ; Dr. S.R. Baruah, Ex-Vice*Chanccllor, Assam Agricultural University’ 
Dr. Pandey, Head of the Social Science Deptt. U T. Delhi; Miss, R Majumder, Regional 
Librarian, British Council and many other. To them all we are thankful for the words of 
appreciation and encouragements. 


BOOKS _ 

Descriptive List of Mutiny Papers 


The National Archives of India has recently 
brought out the third volume in the senes entitled 
“Descriptive List o Mutinv Papers in the Nationa 
Archives of India, Bhopal” 

The volume embodies the Persian correspondence 
of Nawwab Sikandar Bcgam, ruler of the erstwhile 
Bhopal State, and her various officials from July 13, 
1857 to August 17.1861- H deals among other things 
with the mutinous activities of the Bhopal Contingent 
and the subsequent disturbances at Sehore and Ber- 
asia, open defection of disgruntled jagirdars of the 
State and internal dissensions in the ruling family. 

The volume gives also useful information on bow 
the surging flames of the "Mutiny” had rapidly en¬ 
veloped most of the territories in Central India, es¬ 
pecially the Malwa region, and how Nawwab Sikandar 
Begam bandied the alarming situation in her Stale. 
Some of the documents listed in the volume present 
an account of the trials and tribulations of the Bri¬ 
tish during the great uprising, together with the 
strategy they adopted to stem the tide ot revolt and 
re-establish their hold over the country. 

As elsewhere, the greased cartridge and bone-dust 
played their part in arousing the spirit of revolt among 
the sepoys of the Bhopal Contingent, which had 


been raised at Sehore under the Anglo-Bhopal Treaty 
of March 8,1818. and Put under the direct command 
of the British. Some of the sepoys got so intensly 
charged with rebellious fervour that they started pro¬ 
claiming "The People owe their existence to God, the 
country belongs to the King, and the order lies with 
the soldier”. They gave vent to their furv by redu¬ 
cing to ashes the British sergeant-major’s bungalow 
at Sehore and Plundering other re>ldence^ in the 
Cantonment. Subsequent!/. on the morning of 15 
Zolhijja 1273 A. H- (August 6, 1857), they ‘planted 

the flags known as Nishan-i-Mubammadi and Nishan- 
t-Mahatiri to manifest their rebellious intentions. 
None the less the revolt remained lar from open, as 
Nawwab Sikandar Begam with her u-.ua! tact and 
shrewdness, managed to pacify the rebellious elements 

and that too without impairing her relations with the 
East India Company whose help she needed most for 
the safety of her throne and survival of her House. 

Edited by Dr. S. N. Prasad. Director of Arch¬ 
ives. the volume contains, besides the text, an in¬ 
formative introduction. Priced at Ra. 10 50 per copy, 
it is available with the Manager of Publications. 
Government of India, Civil Lines, Delhi 6. 
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UNIVERSITY OP JODHPUR 
JODHPUR 

ADVERTISEMENT No. 4/72 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts: 

(1) Professors: (A) Economics. Geo¬ 
graphy, History, Philosophy. Political 
Science. Botany. 

Scale of Pay * Rs i 100-50-1300-60- 
1660 

Qualification (I) Essential (a) A first 
or high second class Master's Degeee of 
an Indian University or equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University in 
tnc subject concerned (b) Either a re* 
search degree of a Doctorate standard 
or published work o r a high standard 
tc) leaching experience at a University 
or college of about 10 years with at least 
five years of post graduate work and ex- 
panerne of guiding research. 

Professors : (B) Civil Engineering, Stru¬ 
ctural Engineering and Mechanical 
Engineering 

Scale of pa> Rs MOO 50-1300-60- 
1600 

Qualification (1) Essential (a) Post¬ 
graduate m first or high second class in 
Civil tfor the post of Civil A Structural 
Mechanical Engineering of an Indian 
University or an equivalent qualification 
ot a foreign University (hj 1 caching ex¬ 
perience of live years in on Engineering 
College of degrees standard and practical 
Or resaetch experience for minimum 
period of two years. SPECIAL ISA i ION 
Civil Soil Engineering or Hydraulic 
Engineering , Structural Structural 
Engineering or Highway Engineering , 
Mechanical 1.0 Oav Turbine or In¬ 
dustrial Engineering and Operational 
Research 

(2) Readers (A) Economics. Philosophy, 
Political Science. Commerce. Botany, 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoofogy . 

Scale of Pay . Rs 700-50-1250 

(JualifkaiK’n (1) FssenuaMa) A first 
or high second class Mas*tr s Degree of 
an Indian University or equivalent 
qualification ot a foreign Univiesity in 
the subieci concerned <b) A. research 
13egrec of a Doctorate xurdard or some 
published wurk of high standard <c) 
Experience of teaching pou-graduate 
classes for at leist hvc years 

Desirable for Zoology Specialisa¬ 
tion in any of the following branches . 
Parasitology. Animal Physiology. 
Animal Ecology, I.ntomolgy, Tox¬ 
icology and Linnotogy. 

Readers in Law (B) Scale of Pay . 
Rs. 700-50-1250 

Qualifications (I) Essential la) A 
first or Second Class Master’s degree in 
Law or first or second class degree in 
Law with a post-graduate degree in 
Humanities or Social Sciences (b) F.x- 
periance of teaching post-graduate and/ 
or degree classes for five years or atleast 
five years practice at bar 

12) Deniable Specialisation in 
Jurisprudence, or Internal tonal Law, or 
Labour Law. or Administrative Law, or 
Criminology .* or constitutional Law or 
Family Law, or Comparative Law. 


H. Lecturers: (A) Economics, Hindi, 
History, Political Science, Sanskrit, 
Sociology, Economkes Fine Arts, Com¬ 
merce, Botany, Zoology, Geography, 
Law 

Scale of Pay . Rs. 400-40-800-50-950, 

Qualificafion . (!) Essential A first 
class Master’s Degree in the subject 
concerned or second class Master’s 
Degree with three years experience of 
teaching degree classes For Commerce: 
A first Class Master’s degree in Com¬ 
merce or Business Administration or 
Second Class Master's Degree with three 
years experience of teaching degree 
classes. For Law A first or Second 
Class Master Degree in Law or first or 
high Second Class Degree in Law with 
three years teaching or three years pract¬ 
ice at bar. 

Desirable For Zoology * Persons 
with a Mj-ter’s Degree In any of the 
Life Sciences (Microbiology. Biochem¬ 
istry, Molecular-biology) may also be 
considered, 

III. Lecturers m Music: 2 posts 
(Instrument**! and Vocal) 

Scale of Pay Rs. 400-40 800 50*950. 

Qualification Essential' (i) Sangeei 
Pravcen of Madhav Mu^ic College, 
Gwalior (id Sangeei Nipuna ofBhatk- 
hande sangeet Vidyaoecth. Lucknow or 
(in) M A. in Music of a recognised Un¬ 
iversity or tiv) a first class degree of 
Sangeet Visharad of Bhaikhande San- 
geet Vidyapccth. Lucknow or (vi A first 
class degree of Sangeet Prabhakar of 
Rajasthan Kata Sansthan, laipur or (vi) 
A first (.lass Degree af Sangeet Ratan of 
Madhya Htiarat Departmental Examina¬ 
tion Gwalior ot (vii) Second clavs 
degree of Sangeet Visharad, Sangeet 
Ratan or Sungcci Prabhakar as ment¬ 
ioned above plus B.a. degree with 
Music from a Stututorv Indian Univers¬ 
ity or (v'ti) Sangeet prjvtn Examination 
of Pravae San reel Saituti. Allahabad or 
(ix) Sangeet Bhsskar Examination of 
Prjchcen Ka!a Kendra. Chditdigarh or 
(\i Ala»,kjr Examination of th Gand- 
hdiva Mjhavjdvalaya. Bombay 

lv. Lecturer in Architecture : 

S„a e oi Pay Rs 4O0-J0-S00-50-950 

Qualfication <t) Essential. la) A 
first or High second Oas» Bachelor’s 
degree of an Indian University or equiv¬ 
alent qualihcdMon of a foreign Univers¬ 
ity in the subiect concerned (b) Ex¬ 
perience of teaching or practical work 
for two years 

Desirable Post-graduate Degree and 
research experience Professional ex¬ 
perience as an Architect. 

V. Research Assistant: History. Zoology 
Commerce, Hindi 

Scale of Pay : Rs, 300-25-350 

Qualification (91) Essential A first 
or high second class Master’s degree tn 
the subject concerned with proved 
capacity and aptitute lor reseirch work 
Preference will be given to those candi¬ 
dates who are actively pursuing research 
and have experience of handling re¬ 
search data. (u> Desirable: For Hindi 
Experience in Research work on Raj¬ 
asthan Languages and Literature or 
SpccihzatiOQ iu Textenal Criticism, or 


some experience of editing and publica¬ 
tion work. Preference will be given to 
candidate who has aptitute for field 
work, for History: A good know¬ 
ledge of History and Culture of Rajas¬ 
than and Rajasthani Scripts: Background 
of Sanskrit For Zoology (i) At least a 
second class M.Sc in Zoology (ii) 
Aptitute for research work Desirable: 
Experience of research work. 

Section Officer: 

Scale of Pay : Rs, 275-20-375-25-650 

Qualification : (i) Essential: At least 
a graduate having at least ten years 
experience of office work or Matriculate 
with 15 years experience as Head Clerk 
in a Government office cr ten years 
exoeriance in University or Board of 
Education. Desirable (a) Experience 
of edityrial work in a publishing house 
or press involved in prmtmg/publica- 
tion of journals, magazine* etc (b) 
Diploma in journalism from a recognis¬ 
ed institution (v.) Knowledge of rsr. 
and G. F. & A R (d) Knowledge of 
Typing and shorthand. 

Assistants: 

Scale of Pay Rs. 200-15-350-15-450. 

Qualification* (i) Essential: Graduate 
with at least five years experience of 
office work in University/Education 
Board/Government Office or Commerci¬ 
al Firm of repute Desirable . Candi¬ 
dates possessing experience of work m 
meemg.. or academic work or exam¬ 
ination work or development work in a 
University will be preferred, 

Stenographar. 

Scale of Pay Rs. 170*10-210-15-390 

Qualification Higher Secondary hav¬ 
ing shorthand and typing speed of loo 
and 4o words respectively m English 
and and 3o word* in Hindi. 

U D C 

Sca e of Pay i Rs. J5o-S-l9o lo-21o- 
15-330. 

Qualification (0 Essential: Graduate 
with dt least inree years of officeex- 
petence tn Government, University or 
Board of Education. Desirable - 
Familiarity with examination, academic 
admission work, knowledge of English 
and Hindi typing. 

Glass Blower 

Scale of Pd> Rs, 150-8-190- 10-10- 
10-330 

Qualification: (1) Essential: Diploma 
in G (assBlowing with expei i mce of glass 
blowing in University Laboratory or 
Institute or firm of repute. Candidates 
may be asked to give a demonstration 
in gla»« blowing work at the time of 
interview. 

Qualifications as mentioned above 
may be relaxed by the Syndicate on the 
recommendation of the Selection Com¬ 
mittee in cases of candidates who are 
otherwise found suitable Higher star¬ 
ing salary is possible to exceptionally 
qualified candidate. The post ca-nes 
allowances as may be admissible under 
the University rules from time to time. 
Number of posts may be increased or 
decreased according to requirement at 
the time of appointment. 
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Persons who have already applied 
for the following post* in response to 
Advertisements mentioned against each 
need not apply again, they may how* 
ever intimate on plain paper tf they 
have obtained any additional qualifica¬ 
tion or added any papers or any change 
in the address. 

Piofessor : Botany, Economics— 
4/69. 8/71 ; Geography—5/71 : Civil 
Engineering. Structural Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. History—'7/71, 
Political Science—4/60. 7/71, Philosophy 
2/69.4/69.4/71 : READERS : Political 
Science, Botany—8/71; Physics, Chemis- 
try—4/76, 6/70, 8/7i; Economic—4/70. 
6/70.471, 871 ; Law—S/71 ; Commerce 
6/70 ; LECTURERS. Music—3/7o. 4/7J; 
History, Sociology, Economics, Zoology 
—8/71 ; Hindi—7/71. 8/71! Geography— 
6/70,8,71; Botam^-6/7o, 8/71 ; Law- 
771, 8/71 ; Commerce—6Jl, 7,71. S/71, 
Fine Arfc-4 71: ASSISTANT • 4'7o, 
7/71 : RESEARCH ASSISTANT : 
Zoology. Hindi,Hiitory—7 71, Mechanic 
(Physics)—6 69- 

Apptication forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned for which a cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order tor Rs. 2 - 
endorsed in favour of the Registrar, 
Jodhpur University payable at Jodhpur 
be sent alongwiih a self-addressed en¬ 
velope of 24 \ 1! cms. bearing postage 
stamps of 35 paise — o o5 
paise ~o 4o paise. The last date for 
receipt of application is l?th July, 1972. 
The Vice-Chancellor may at his discre¬ 
tion condone delay in receipt of (applic¬ 
ation. (S, Chakrabarti) 

Registrar 

BANARAS HlMJ UNIVERSITY 
(Advertisement No. 5/1972-73) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
undermentioned posts The benefit ot 
Provident Fund/Peosioo, Dearness All¬ 
owance House Rent Allowance and City 
Compensatory Allowance are admissible 
according to the University Rules. The 
retirement age of the University em¬ 
ployees is 6o years The appointment 
will be made on two years' probation 
on all permanent posts. Higher starting 
salary within the grade n admissible to 
specially qualified and experienced 
candidates. 

The prescribed form for applications 
wilt be sent free of cost by ihe Dy. 
Registrar (Academic), Selection Com¬ 
mittee Section, Banaras Hindu Un¬ 
iversity Varanasi-5 aloogwith the leaflet 
of information on receipt of a self 
addressed envelope (9”X4”) Applica¬ 
tions for each post be sen separately 
with application fee of Rs. 7.5o remitted 
by Bank DraftjCrossrd I,PO m favour 
of the Registrar (Academic), Banaras 
Hindu Umveisity. MO or Cheque will 
not be accepted. Candidates called for 
interview will be paid Second Class 
Railway fare bothways by the shortest 
route. No other expenses will be paid. 
The last date for the receipt of applica¬ 
tions is 15th July, 1972. 

Note .—Those wbe applied for the post 
Nos . 3 and 4 In response to our 
earlier advertisement need not 
apply again but way Indicate if 
they want to be considered 
aeainst this advertisement , 

mentioning the post 

(1) Professor of Education (2 posts) 


(Faculty of Education) 

Grade : Rs. Iloo-5o-l3oc-6o-l6oo 
Qualifications Essential :(l) A First 
or Second Class Master's Degree m 
Education or an enquivalent qualifica¬ 
tion with Master's degree m any other 
subject. (2) A Doctorate degree or pub¬ 
lished work of a high standard in the 
subiect. 13) About lo years experience 
of Post-Doctoral research and/or of 
teaching in an institution of eminence 
or University (4) Ability to guide 
research of a high standard 
(?) Reader in Mathematics (Faculty of 
science) 

Grade * Rs 7oo-5o-125o 
Qualifications Essential: (I) A First 
or Second class Master's Degree in the 
subject cr an equivalent qualification. 

(2) A Doctorate Degree and/or publish¬ 
ed work of a high merit in reputed 
journals (3) About 5 years experience 
ot Post-doctoral research and or of 
teaching at a University or College. (4) 
Fxpenvoce of guiding research. 

(3) Reader m Arabic < Faculty ol Arts) 
Grade Rs. 7oo-5o-)25o 
Quantisations Essential fl) A First 

or Second das* Master’s Degree in t),e 
subject or an enquivalent qualification 
(2) A Doctorate Degree and or publish¬ 
ed work of a high merit in reoutcil 
journals (3) About 5 years experience 
of Post-doctoral research and or of 
teaching at a University or College (4> 
Command over spoken and written 
modern Arabic (5) Experience of 
guiding research 

(4) Reader in Persian (Faculty of Arts) 
G<ade R»_ 7oo-5o-I25o 
Qualifications Ksseniial 11) A First 

or Second claw Master's Degree in the 
subject or an equivalent qualification. 
<2> A Doctorate Degree and/or publish¬ 
ed work of a high merit in reputed 
journal; (3) About 5 years experience 
of Post-doctoral research and or of 
teaching at a University or College f4) 
Command over spoken and written 
modern Persian. (5) Experience of 
giudmg research. 

(5) Lecturer in Physics (Faculty of 
Science) 

Grade Rs 4oo-4o-8oo-5o-95o 
Qualification Essential A First or 
Second class Master s Degree in the 
subject or an enquivalent qualification. 
Desirable (I) Aptitude for research as 
indicated by published work, (2) Docto¬ 
rate Degree m the subject and;or some 
teaching experience. 

(6) Lecturer in Mathematics (For ladies 
only—Womens College) 

Grade : Rs 4oo 4o-8oo-5o-95o 
Qualifications Essential A First or 
Second class Master's Degree in the 
subject or an equivalent qualification. 
Desirable 0 1 Aptitude for research as 
indicated by published work (2) Docto- 
, rate Degree in the scbject and/or some 
teaching experience (3) Ability to teach 
through the medium ot Hindi. 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION NOTICE 
The Law School invites applications 
for admission to its programmes of 
study during 1972*73 leading to the 
LL.B. LL M.. and Ph. D Degrees. 

A. Requirements for admission 

1 . LL.B. . Bachelor’s degree 

2. LL M. : Three years' LL.B. 


degree with at least 6D@ marks in 
the aggregate of various examina¬ 
tions comprising the LLfi. Degree, 
and pioficicncv in English. 

3 Ph. D. Master's degree in law 
with hign maiks and proficiency in 
English 

8 Duration of Courses 

LL B. : bix semesters spread over a 
period ot ihice years 
LL M Four semestert spread over 
a period of two years. 

Ph D. Two years. 

C Scholarships 

1. LL B.. At least 12 scholarships, 
each ot the value of Rs. 75/- r m. 
Eflorts are being made to secure 
more scholaiships. 

2 . LL M Six scholarships, each of 
Ihe value ot Rs (lit)/- p m. 

3. Ph. D. rour scholarships of the 
value of Rs 250,'- p m 

Besides freeships. some ad-hoc giants 
arc also available. 

For details and application terms 
(available on pa-payment of Ks t 50 
through Money <.Trier or trussed Postal 
Ordei) apply to the Dean. Law School. 
Banaras Hindu University, Vaunaji-S 
Formal applications for admission vup- 
ported by relevant documents must be 
received by the Dean before July, 22, 
1972. Even where the results of qual¬ 
ifying euumnatHm* have nm been anno¬ 
unced, candidates must apply before July 
22 , i972 and submit Ihcir respective 
marks within 10 days of the announce¬ 
ment of their results but not later than 7th 
of August. (972 

MAR AT H WAD A UNIVERSITY 

Applications are invited for the foll¬ 
owing posts carrying University Grams 
Com mission's Sea Its of Pay in the Post¬ 
graduate Departments of the Umvct- 
ity - 

t. Professor of Organic chemistry ) 

n, £» ^ . ■ * 


2. Professor of Bio chemirtry ’ 1 
J Reader tn Physical Chemistry ) 

4. Reader in Nuclear Physics I 

5 Reader in Solid State Physics f 

(Temporary) 

6 Reader in Zoology 7 

7. Reader in Marathi 2 

8 . Reader m English 2 

9. Reader m Economics t 

10. Reader m International 1 

Economics 

11. Lecturer in Botany 2 

12. Lecturer in English 1 

IJ. Lecturer is German 1 

14. Lecturer in Sociology 2 

15. Lecturer in Poliuta! Science t 

16. Lecturer in Commerce I 


Detailed information regarding the 
prescribed qualifications in the subject 
with specialization, pay-scalesetc will 
be supplied • along with the prescribed 
application forms on receipt of a self 
addressed envelope (23x80 cms) bearing 
postal stamps worth 70 paise to cover 
the postage. Applications m the pre¬ 
scribed forms should reach the Registrar 
Matalhwada UDiversity Aurangabad, 
not taier ihan July 25. 1972, along with 
the fee of Rs. 3/- in the form of Postal 
Order. 

University Campus. (V. K Dhamankar) 
AURANGABAD Registrar 
Ref. No. Astt/Advt./ 

9. Corrigeoc 
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ADVT. 

I n do-Sort H Textbook Board : 


Textbooks Prescribed and Recommended 

EDUCATION SECRETARY 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

Dated the 29th November, 1971 


FOREWORD 


The Joint Indo*Soviet Textbook Board was set 
up in January, 1965. Since then a number of Soviet 
books used m their universities have beea printed in 
English with the approvil of the Government of 
India and made available for sale to Indian students. 
These books which are in the fields of Science, Tech¬ 
nology, Medicine and Agriculture, have been a signi¬ 
ficant addition to educational material available in 
India. 


in the Protocol signed in October this year, a re¬ 
view was made of the working of the Joint Board 
and new arrangements agreed upon. I have every 
hope that t<iis programme of intellectual collabo¬ 
ration between the Governments of USSR and India 
will rapidly grow in its size and scope to encompass 
the best Soviet textbooks in all the important fields 
of Science and Technology. 

T. P. Singh 


SOVIET TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 


The majority of the books, listed below, are pub¬ 
lished by the Mir Publishers, Moscow. 

The Mir publishers publish Soviet scientific and 
technical literature in English Titles include text¬ 
books for universities, technical schools and vocation¬ 
al schools ; literature on the natural sciences and 
medicine, including textbooks for medical schools 
and schools for nurses, popular sciences and scieace 
fiction. 

The authors of books published by the Mir 
publishers are leading Soviet scientists and engineers, 
specialising in all fields of science and technology, 
and include more than 43 members and Correspond¬ 
ing Membsrs of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Skilled translators provide translation of a high 
standard from the original Russian. 

Many of the titles already issued by the Mir pub¬ 
lishers have been accepted as textbooks and manuals 
at educational establishments in India and other 
countries. 

As many as 120 latest Soviet textbooks on science, 
technology, medicine, biology and other disciplines 
have been approved for Indian universities and 
schools AH these books are also recommended for 
translation into Indian languages. Seventy-two titles 


of Soviet textbooks have been recommended for 
reference reading. 

This programme is directed by the Joint Indo- 
Soviet Textbook Board composed of representatives 
of the governments of India and the USSR. The 
Education Secretary, Government of India, is the 
C&airman. The textbooks are Printed in the Soviet 
Union. Each bjok is evaluated by Indian scholars 
to determine its suitability for Indian educational 
institutions before it is approved by the Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India. 

The retail prices of the title are reasonable and 
within the reach of the students. 

Most of these and many other titles are readily 
available with the leading boo ^sellers all over the 
country and positively with the importers of Soviet 
publications in India. The list of the main distn« 
butors appears at the end. 

It is planned in future to publish Soviet textbooks 
not only in English language, but also in Hindi 
(translated from original Russian or from English). 

Some of the textbooks in Hindi will bs published 
in Moscow but the majority of the titles in Hindi 
and some other Indian languages will be published 
in India under the auspices of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare. 
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PHYSICS 


TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED 


Title 

Author 

Pages 

Price 

A-Z the Soviet Encyclopaedia of Space Plight 

Petrovich 

620 

15-00 

A Course of General Physics 

R. Gevorkyan 

540 

8-60 

Handbook of Elementary Physics 

N* L Koshkin 




M. G. Shirkevich 

214 

4-25 

Hydraulics 

B Nekrasov 

275 

7-20 

Introduction to Physics 

A. Kitaigorodsky 

724 

9 60 

Nuclear U 238 Power 

D. Voskoboinik 

150 

9-SO 

Philosophical Problems of Elementary Particle Physics 


475 

8 30 

The Atoms from A to Z 

K. Gladkov 



The Physics of Rocks 

Y- Rzevsky St G. Novik 

350 

7«7s 

The Structure of Atoms and Molecules 

V. Kondratyev 

544 

8-40 

Theoretical Physics 

L. Landau & Y. Lifshits 



Theoretical Physics 

A. Kompaneyets 

616 

10-80 

Theory of Elasticity 

M. Filonenko Borodich 

3S.h 

7-20 

CHEMISTRY 




A Handbook of Problems and Exercises on 

L 1. Goldfarb & 



Chemistry 

L‘. K. Khadakov 



Fundamentals of Petroleum-Chemical Technology 

Belove 

429 

5 50 

General Chemistry 

N. Glinka 

710 

7-20 

Organic Chemistry 

B. Pavlov & A. Terentyev 

61n 

8-40 

Qualitative Analysis 

V. Alexeyev 

563 

8-i0 

Quantitative Analysis 

A. Alexeyev 

518 

8-40 

Study of Oil and Gas Series Well Logs 

Iicnourg 



Theoretical Principles of Organic Chemistry 

O. Reutov 

701 

9-00 

MATHEMATICS 




The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge 

Ruzavin 



Problems and Exercises in Mathematical Analysis 

Baranenkov 

496 

8-40 

Problems m Ma'hematical Analysis 

B. Demidovich 

400 

7-20 

GEOLOGY 




A Course of Mineralogy 

A. Betekhtm 

643 

9-60 

A Short Course of Geological Survey Work 

G. C. Milaser & N. E. Eremin 



Economic Mineral Deposits 

Dorokbin & others 

368 

7-20 

Essentials of Crystallography 

Y. Flint 

226 

5-40 

General Geology 

O. Lange, M. Kurs&nova & 




N. Lebedeva 

300 

5-40 

Infraction of Sciences in the Study of Earth 

V. Baranov 

323 

6-25 

Physical Geology 

Gorshkov 

596 

8-35 

MECHANICS 




Elements of Applied Theory of Elastic Vibrations 

Y. Panovko 

320 

6-75 

Fundamentals of Engineering Mechanics 

L. Levinson 

334 

5-10 

Lectures in Analytical Mechanics 

P. Gantmacher 

265 

7-00 



Contd. on Page 11 
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ELECTRICAL 


Title 

Basic Electrical Engineering 
Bridge and Potentiometer Methods of Electrical 
Measurement 

Electrical Engineering Materials 
Electrical Equipment for Generating Stations and 
Substations 

Electrical Measurements 
Electrical Arc Welding 
Electric Drive 

Electric Power Stations—Equipment of Turbines 
and Chemical Department—Fitters’Guide 
Electric Slag Welding 

The Electric Welder {A Manual) 

Industrial Power Supply 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 
Maintenance and Repairs of Industrial Electrical 
Equipment 

Power Station Boiler Room Equipment Fitters* 
Guide 

Power Stations and Substations 
Practice of Technical Thermodynamics 

Protective Relaying in Electric Power System 
Repair Shop Electrician 

Theoretical Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering 

Thermal Engineering 

Thermodynamics 

Ventilation, Airconditioning and Heating in 
Textile Mills 

RADIO 

Radio Engineering and Electricians 

METALLURGY AND METALS 
Engineering Manufacturing Process 
Theory of Metallurgical Process 
Forging Practice 
Gas Welding and Cutting 

General Metallurgy 

Heat Treatment—A Handbook 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

The Melting of Cast Iron and Non-Ferrous Alloys 

Metallurgist's Handbook 

Metal Process Engineering 

Production of Ferro-alloys 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

A. Kasatkin & N. Perekatin 

388 

10-70 

K. Karandeyev 

266 

6-00 

Karitsky 

350 

5-50 

Baptidanov 

Pupov 

Shebeko 

312 

4-15 

Chilikm 

492 

8-30 

Engel-Kron 

328 

4-15 

B. Paton (Editor) 

386 

7-20 

V. Tsegelsky 

280 

4-00 

A. Fyodorov 

Gelberg & Pakehs 

438 

7-25 

Atabekov 

A. Tseshkovysky 

360 

5-00 

L. Baptidanov & V. Tarasov 
V. N. Zubarev & 

A.A. Abksandov 

M. Titarenko & 

462 

7-20 

Noskov-Dukelsky 

G. Vartanov, V. Verner, 

400 

7-20 

V. Serebryanov 

Bessonov 

267 

3-60 

1. Shvets & Others 

483 

7-20 

Sushkov 

397 

7-. 5 

N. Sorokin 

384 

8-60 


Z. Pruslin and M. Smirnova 


D. Maslov & V. Danilevsky 

432 

7-20 

A. Volsky & E. Sergievskaya 



Kamenschikov 

485 

7-20 

D. Ghizmanenko & 


G. Yevseyev 

430 

7-20 

N. Sevryukov & others 

555 

7-20 

I. Kamenichny 

276 

3-60 

Zakharov 

311 

7-20 

A. Lipnitsky 

219 

3-00 

A group of authors 

371 

6-00 

P. Polukhin & others 

431 

7-20 

A. Riss & V. Khodorovsky 

289 

6-00 
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Title 

Sheet Metal Work 

Stress and Strain in Metal Rolling 

Open Health Practice 

Theory of Mettallurgical Process 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 

Boring Practice 

Conveyors and Related Equipments 

Elements of Lathe Work 
Engineering Drawing 

Fits, Tolerances and Engineering Measurements 
Fundamentals of Manufacturing Engineering 
Fundamentals of Process Engineering 
Machine Tool Design (in 4 Vol) 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Mechanical Drawing 
Metal Cutting Machine Tools 
Metal cutting Tool Production 
Rolling Practice 
Theory of Machines 
Tractors 

WOODCRAFT 

Installation and Maintenance of Wood Working 
Machinery 

Wood Working Machinery and Cutting Tools 

MARINE 

Marine Power Plant 
Nautical Astronomy 

MINING 

Mine Surveying 
Mine Ventilation 

Technology of Production and Repairs of Mining 
Instruments 

CONSTRUCTION 

Erection of Prefabricated Reinforced Concrete 
Stuctuies 

Concrete and Concreting 

agriculture 

Farm Machinery (A Manual) 

Frait Biology 

Hydrogeology of Irrigated Lands 
Rectamative Soil Science 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Medvedyuk 

360 

4-50 

A. Tselikov 

475 

7-20 

I. Bernatsky and others 

340 

7-20 


A. Volsky & E. Sergievskaya 


Smirnov 

A. Spiuakovsky A 

322 

4*20 

V. Dyachkov 

444 

7-20 

B. Brushdtein & Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

Bogolyubov 

355 

7*25 

Y. Tarasevich & others 

S. Balakshin 

160 

5-00 

Kovan 

486 

7*20 

Acberkan (Editor) 

446 

31*30 

N. Rudenko 

7-20 

A. Serebriakov A others 

199 

5-50 

A. Gavrynshin & others 

383 

8*60 

M. Palay 

531 

7-20 

p. Polukhin & others 

510 

9*60 

Dobrolubov, 

A. Gurevich & E. Sorokin 

516 

8-d0 


I. Shetnov 

325 

7-20 

Afanasiev 

625 

8-60 

p. Akimov 

380 

1-40 

B. Krasavtsev & 



B Kblyustin 

615 

9-50 

D. Ogloblin 

240 

6-20 

A. Skocbinsky & V- Komaroy 

579 

*•40 


Shilov 


Y. Besser & V. Proskumin 

280 

4-20 

Tretyakov 

312 

4-1$ 

N. Bushuyev, G. Alexeyev & 

V. Plakiin 

303 

4-80 

V. Kolesnikov (Editor) 

338 

6-30 

Dr. A, Siline-Bekchourioe 

109 

>00 

I. Plywmin 

398 

7-20 
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Title 

Author 

Pages 

Price 

HUtTORY 




A History of Africa (1918-1967) 


540 

8-60 

PHILOSOPHY 




Fundamentals of Dialectical Materialism 

G. Kursanov & others 

323 

3-30 

Historical Materialism. Basic Problems 

G. Glezerman, G. Kursanov 



LAW 

& others 

333 

3-00 

Fundamentals of Soviet Law 

Ramashkin 


3-40 

EDUCATION 




Problems of Soviet School Education 

A. S. Makarenko 

154 

1-80 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 




Russam, practical Grammar with Exercises 

I. Pulkina & E. Zakhava 

625 

5-75 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 




Atlas ot the Operation on the Rectum and Colon 

A. Ryzhikh 

335 

24-00 

Atlas of Surgical Anatomy of the Lower Extremity 

Kovanov 



Control of Communicable Diseases in the USSR 

Zhdanov 



Cornea] Transplantation in Complicated Leukomas 

Pushkovskaya 

212 

5-40 

Drugs and Medicinal Preparations 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 



General Biology 

Nekrasov 



Human Physiology 

Babsky 

419 

8-30 

Mechanical Suture in Vascular Surgery 

P. Androsov 

149 

3-50 

Microbiology 

K. Pyatkin 

584 

8-50 

Prevention of Maternal and infant Diseases 

Makeyev 



Psychiatry 

Portnov & Fedorov 

371 

7-25 

Resection and Plastic*Surgery of Bronchi 

B. Petrovsky 

243 

6-00 

Skin and Venereal Diseases 

Fadeyev 

352 

6.00 

State Pharmacopia in the USSR 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 


12-60 

Textbook of Biology 

Karuztna 



The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor 

Platonov 

452 

11-90 

POPULAR SCIENCE 




ABCs of Quantum Mechanics 

Rydmk 

330 

3-25 

Animal Travellers 

I. Akimushkin 

378 

3-00 

The Mystery of the Earth’s Mantle 

A. Malakhov 

231 

1-80 

Origin of the Earth and Planets 

Levin 



Psychology and Space 

Gagaria & Lebedev 

271 

2-10 

Relativity and Man 

Smilga 

346 

2-40 

Sounds and Signs 

A. Kondratov 

285 

2-00 

Space and Time Perception 

A. Leonov & V. Lebedev 

200 

1-60 

REFERENCE BOOK 



PHYSICS 




Antennas 

G. Markov 

512 

7-25 

Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 

S. Rumyantsev 

282 

7-10 

CHEMISTRY 




Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry 

V. Semishin 

343 

7-20 
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Title 

Textbook of General Chemistry 
MATHEMATICS 

A Brief Course of Analytical Geometry 
Descriptive Geometry 

Higher Mathematics 
Problems in Analytical Geometry 

GEOLOGY 

The exploitation and Development of Oil and Gas 
Deposits 

Fundamentals of Geology 
Prospecting for Minerals 
CYBERNETICS 
Thinking Machines 

ELECTRONIC 
Electronics in Industry 

ELECTRICALS 

Electrical Equipment for Industry 
Electric Machines (in 2 parts) 

The Industrial Electrician 
Industrial Wiring 
Mine Electrician 
Switchgear Installation 

RADIO 

Propagation of Radio Waves 

CONSTRUCTION 
Elements of Railway Surveying 
METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Physical Metallurgy 
Forging Practice 
Fundamentals of Heat Transfer 
Fundamentals of Milling Practice 
Heat Treatment of Metals 
Steel Foundry Practice 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 

Automatic and Semi-Automatic Lathes 
Bench Work Practice 
Elements of Lathe Work 
Fish Processing Equipment 

Handbook of Lathe Operators & Foreman 
Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

B. Nekrasov 

480 

7-20 

N. Yefimov 

251 

6-00 

N. Kjrylow, 



P. Lobandiyevsky, S. Men 

384 

7-20 

I. Suvoroy 

310 

7-20 

N. Yofimov 

298 

3-90 


1. Muravyov & others 

503 

7-20 

V. Obruchev 

375 

5.65 

Y. D. Kitaisky 

207 

3-3) 

L. Gantmacher 

186 

3 00 

I. Kaganov 

496 

7-20 

Lipkiu 

277 

6-00 

Kostenko & Part 1 

500 

7-20 

Piotrovsky Part II 

682 

9-50 

N. Vinogradov 

313 

4-30 

Polyakov & Kovarsky 

308 

4-80 

Y. Mikheyev & Faibisovjch 

465 

7-20 

M. Kireyev & A Kovarsky 

383 

4-80 

M. Dolukhanov 

375 

8 00 

Bezruchko 

207 

3-00 

Lakhtin 

464 

7-20 

Kamenshikove & others 

412 

7-20 

M. Mikheyev 

375 

o 

1 

r- 

S. Avrutin 

330 

3-60 

Zakharov 

172 

7-20 

P. Bidulya 

320 

6-00 

B. Boguslavsky 

480 

6-30 

N. Makarenko 

475 

5-60 

B. Brushtein & Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

N. Chupakhin & 



V. Dortnenko 

531 

7-20 

S. Fomin 

265 

3-00 

S, Rumyantsev 

275 

7-10 
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Title 

Machine Elements 
Metal Cutting Machine Tools 
Truck Cranes 

MINING 

Safety in Open Cast Mining 

WOODCRAFT 
Science of Wood 

HISTORY 

Ancient History (for schools) 

Constitution of the USSR 
A Short History of the USSR (Part I) 

A Short History of the USSR (Part 11) 

LAW 

An Introduction to the Theory of Evidence 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 

Diseases of Thyroid Gland 
Infectious Diseases 
Know Your Child 
Lesions of the Nervous System 
Associated with Internal Diseases 
Natural Nidality of Transmissible Diseases 
obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Oral Live Poliovirus Vaccine 
Painless Childbirth Through Psychoprophylaxis 
Paranasal Sinuses and Diseases of the Orbit 

Pathologic Physiology 
Propedeutics of Children's Diseases 
Rickets 

Selected Physiological and Psychological Work 

Selected Works 

Strengthen Your Heart 

Textbook of Physiology 

Textbook of Surgery 

Tuberculosis 

LERN1NG RUSSIAN 

Conjugation of Russian Verbs 
Exercises in Russian Syntax—Complex Sentences 
Exercises in Russian Syntax—The Simple Sentence 
Learning Russian (in 4 parts) 


Lexicology and Phraseology 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Dobrovolsky & others 

576 

8-40 

A. Gavryushin & other 
Astakhov 

383 

8-60 

N. Melnikov & 

M. Chesnokov 

390 

7-25 

L. M. Perelygin 

200 

5-40 

Korovkin 


116 

1-20 


334 

4-80 


413 

4-80 

A. Trusov 

262 

2-60 

Khavkin & S. Nikolayaev 

260 

5-50 

K. Bunin 

450 

7-25 

N. Tur 

266 

3-00 

E. Lure 

256 

5-10 

E. N. Pavlovsky 

426 

6-60 

A. Kaplan 

329 

4.80 

N. P. Chumakov (Editor) 

638 

19 20 

Velkovsky & others 

F. Dobromylsky & 

416 

7.50 

I. Scherbatov 

220 

6.50 

D. Alpern 

475 

7-20 

V. Moichanov & others 

391 

7-20 

M. Bessonova 

166 

3-50 

Sechenoy 

608 

10.70 

I. P. Paylov 

662 

3-85 

Zelenin 

134 

2-30 

K. M. Bykov 

757 

10-15 

A. Velikoretsky 

457 

7-20 

Prof. V. L. Emis 

210 

6-00 


Pirogova & Makarova 

312 

4-80 

S. Neverov 


2-30 

V. S. Belevitskayakhalizeva 

251 

1-75 

N. Potapova Part I 

208 


„ H 

172 


„ HI 

158 

each 1-70 

„ iv 

152 


Sazonova 
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Title 

Author 

Pages 

Price 

Russian 

- V. N. Wagner A 

Y. G. Ovuenko 

645 

10-00 

Russian As We Speak it 

S. Khavronina 

276 

2-40 

Russian-Eoglish Scientific and Technical 
Dictionary 

G. Zimmerman 

294 

8-95 

The Russian Verb—Aspects and Voice 

A. Vilgelminina 

144 

1-20 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

In the Search of Beauty 

In the World of Isotopes 

V. Smitga 

Mezen tsev 

53 

0-30 

What is the Theory of Relativity 

Lahdau & Rumer 

65 

0-65 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


people's Publishing House (P) Ltd., 
Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-55 

prabhath Booh House, 

Trivandrum, Ernakulam, 

Alteppey, Calicut, Cannanore, 
Udyogmandala, Quilon 

Visalaandhra Book* House 
Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad 

people's Book House, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

Ranchi 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Bajrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 

progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Sultama Road, 

Bhopal 

Himac hal Book Centre, 

4 , the Mall, 

Simla 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk, State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, Amritsar 

Kitab Ghar, 

Cfaaura Rasta, 

Jaipur 

Chetana Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazratganj, 
Lucknow 

Manisba Granthalaya (P)*Ltd. f 
4/3-B. Bankhn Chatteijee Street, 
Calcutta 


PPH Bookstall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 
Bombay-4 

Visalaandhra Publishing House, 
Eluru Road, 

Vijayawada-2 

People's Book House, 

Opp. Patna College, 

Patna 

Navakarnat&ka Publications, 
Kempagowda Circle, 

Bangalore-9 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 

Gauhati 

The Modern Book Depot, 

G. S. Road (Post Box No. 68). 
Shillong* 1 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B, 

Chandigarh 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur 

People’s Book House, 

Piramsbah Manzil, Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd., 

12, Bankim Chatteijee Street, 
Calcutta 

New Century Book House (P) Ltd., 
6/30. Mount Road, Madras. 
Madurai, Coimbatore, 
Tiruchirapally, Tanjaur 
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No. 1855/BU/Admn./72 


berhampur university 

Berhampur-7, Ganjam, Orissa. 


dated 30th June. 1972. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the following teaching Posts for the Post Graduate departments of this 
University. 

SI. No ; Subject post Vacant No. of vacancies . 

1 > History Professor one 

2. Onya Professor one 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600/- plus usual Dearness Allowance and other allowances, as ad¬ 
missible by the University from time to time. 

Qualification (i) A good academic record, 
and Experience . 

(ii) At least five years experience as a Reader Preferably with experience of teaching in 
P. G. Classes and a total teaching experience of not less than 10 years. 

(iii) Research degree or outstandiag published work of equivalent standard* 

(iv) Ability to guide research wori. 

(v) For Professor in Histcry, Specialisation m Indian History (Particularly Ancient Indian 
History and culture) is desirable. 

(vi) For Professor m Onya should have Post Graduate qualifications both in Oriya and 
Sanskrit. 

Seven copies of Prescribed application form will be supplied to the candidates from the Office of the 
undersigned on payment of Rs. 1.50 Paise m person or by postal order payable in favour of the Registrar. 
Berhampur University alongwith a self—addressed envelop measuring 22 x 10 cms., affixed with postage 
stamps worth 0.85 paise (including Refugee Relief Stamp worth of 0.05 paise). No money order will be 
entertained for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled in should reach the undersigned on or before 7-8-72. Applications 
received after the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service should apply through Proper Channel. 

Sd./- R. C. Rajguru, 
Registrar# 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY, SAMBALPUR 
ADVERTISEMENT 

No. 14740/TDS. Datcd thc 24-6-72 

Applications in the prescribed forms with attested copies of Mark-sheets and Certificates of all the 
examinations passed are invited for the following posts of the University Post-graduate Departments : 


SI No. 

None of the Department 

Prof. 

U 

English 

• m 

2« 

Political Science 

* m 

3* 

Economics 

m m m 


Oriya 

• 44 

5. 

Biological Sciences 

4 •• 


Mathematics 

• 44 

(The posts of Lecturer at SI j 1 and 3 are purely temporary)# 


Reader 

mm* 

One 

One 

• • m 

Two 

One 


Lecturer 

One 

One 

One 

••• 

• 
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II. Scales of Pay: (l) Reader Rs, 700-5C-1250/- 

(ii) Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-50-950/- 

III. Age of Retirement: Sixty years of age 

IV. Qualification Essential : 

(a) Reader: A Reader shall have atleast 

1. (i) (Political Science): 

a Second Class Master’s Degree in the subject with 48% marks. 

(ii) (Economics) 

a Second class Master’s Degree in Economics or Statistics with Economics with 4£% 
marks. 

(iii) (Biological Sciences) 

A Second Class Master's Degree in Botany or Ecology or Biological Sciences with at 
least 48% marks. 

2. Eight years of teaching experience in ft college or University, 

3. Ph. D. Degree or Research work of equivalent standard 

4. Capacity to guide research, Post-graduate teaching experience will be regarded as additional 
qualification. 

(b) A Lecturer shall have : 

1. at least a Second Class Master’s Degree in the subject with 48% marks. 

2. Preference will be given to the candidates having at least two years of teaching research 
experience. 

In exceptional cases essential qualification may be relaxed. 

V. Qualification Desirable* 

1. English (Lecturer) 

Selected candidate must be prepared to undergo training in: Linguistics, Phonetics, Structur¬ 
al description of English and Principle of teaching English as a foreign language. 

2. Political Science (Reader): 

Preference will be given to the candidates having specialisation to one or more of the foll¬ 
owing subjects 

(i) Political Theory (ii) Political Thoughts (iii) Contemporary Political Organisation <iv> 
International Affairs ly) International Law (vi) Public Economics (vii) Public Ad¬ 
ministration. 

3. Economics * 

(a) READER . Preference will be given to the candidates having specialisation in one or more 
- ot the following subjects 

(i) Econometrics and Mathematical Economics 

(ii) Monetary Economics (ui) Industrial Economics. 

(b) Lecturer: Specialisation in Econometrics will be considered desirable. 

4. Biological Science: 

READER : Preference will be given to the candidates having specialisation in * 

(j) Animal Physiology and Biochemistry. 

(ii) Plant Physiology and Biophysics or Biochemistry. 

5. Mathematics 

READER Preference will be given to the candidates having special knowledge in one or more 
of the following subjects 

(i) Function Analysis (it) Analysis (iii) Topology (iv) Modern Algebra (v) 
Statistics. 

„ 4 * 

All the above posts carry usual dearness allowance as would be sanctioned by the University from 
tune to time. 

Candidates for the posts of Reader should mention whether they are willing to be considered for 
the post of Lecturer if required to do so and in that case they should mention the minimum salary accept¬ 
able to them. 
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Seven copies of the application forms will de supplied from the University Office to each candidate 
in person on cash payment of Rs, 2/- (Rupees two oniy). Candidates intend to receive their forms by 
post are required to send (a) Cross Indian Postal order of Rs. 2/* payable to the Finance Officer, 
Sambalpur University, Scrabalpur and (b) A self addressed envelope (23 cm x 10 cm) with postage stamp 
worth Rs. 2/- affixed to it with the words “APPLICATION FORM FOR THE TEACHING POSTS iN 
THE SAMBALPUR UNIVERITY” superscribed on it. Money order/Cheque will not be entertained. 

The last date of receipts of application in the office of the University, Budharaj Hills, Sampalpur 
(Orissa) is 31-7-1972. 

All communications should be addressed to the undersigned by designation only. 

The Selected candidates must join within two months from the date of the issue of appointment 

letter. 

Sd/- (S. SAHU), 
Registrar 


HARYANA AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY 

HISSAR 

ADMISSION NOTICE (CORRIGENDUM) 

All concerned may please note the following modification m the dates announced earlier vide adver¬ 
tisement published on 14th & ISth June, 1972 in this newspaper. 

In view of the delay m the announcement of result of Matriculation/Higher Secondary Part I ex¬ 
amination of the Haryana Board, the last date for the receipt of applications for admission to B-Sc (Hons.) 
Ag. 5 year programme and B Sc. (Hons.) An. Sc. 6-year programme have been changed from 26-6-72 to 
7-7-72. The interview for all eligible candidates will be held on 14 7-1972 at 10.00 a m. in the Committee 
Room of the concerned College. The dates in respect of all other programmes remain unchanged. No 
interview letters will be sent to the candidates. 

L. Ramchandran, 
Registrar. 


University of Calicut 


No. Ad. A4-26873/71 


NOTIFICATION 


P. O. Calicut University, 
26tb June, 72. 


Applications in the prescribed form are invited from qualified candidates for the undermentioned 
post* in the university. Candidates appointed to permanent posts will be on probation for a period of two 
yean on duty within a continuous period of three years and will be governed by section 4! of the Calicut 
University Act (Act 24 of 1968) and the relevant provisions of the Statutes, Ordinances and other University 

rules as amended from time to time. 


Department 

1. HISTORY 

2 ZOOLOGY 
3* COMMERCE 


Name of post 

Professor 

Reader 

Reader 

Research Assistant 
Lecturer 


Nature of vacancy 

Permanent 

do 

do 

Temporary 
(for one year) 
Permanent 


No. of vacancies 

1 

I 

l 

1 

1 
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4. BOTANY 

Lecturer (Taxonomy) 

do 

1 

5. FORESTRY 

lecturer 

Temporary 
(for one year) 

1 

6. FISHERIES 

Research Assistant 

Temporary 
(for one year) 

1 


Scale of pay 

Age prescribed 

Application fee 

Professor 

loop-noo 

Between 35-45 | 


Reader 

7C0—1100 

Between 30-40 [ 


Lecturer 

400- 800 

Between 25-^5 1 

Rs 10/- each 

Research Assistant 

310- 600 

Between 25-3 ^ | 



1. DEPARTMENT OF DISTORT 
(a) Professor : 

Qualifications : !. A I or II clas* Masters* Degree of an Indian University or an 

equivale t qualification of a foreign University in History. 
Either research Degree of a Doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard. 

3. About ten years experience of teaching at a University or College 
and some experience in guiding research. 

(fa) Reader : 

Qualifications: 1, A I or II class Masters* Degree of an Indian University or an 

equivalent qualification of a foreign University in History 

2. Either a Research Degree of a Doctorate standard or published 
work ol a high standard. 

3 About 5 years experience of teaching at a University or College 
and some experience in guiding research. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
fa) Reader (Animal Ecology): 

Qualifications: 1. A I or II class Masters' Degree of an lndtan University or in 

equivalent qualification of a foreign University in Zoology. 

2. Either a Research Degree of a Doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard in any branch of Animal Ecology. 

3. About 5 years experience of teaching at a University or coilcee 
and some experience in guiding research 

(b) Research Assistant: 

Qualifications ; A I or II class Masters’ Degree of an Indian University or an 

equivalent qualification of a foreign University m Zoology. Candi¬ 
dates with some research experience as evidenced by publication 
will be preferred. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(a) Lecturer: 

Qualifications : A I or II class Masters Degree of an Indian University or an equi¬ 

valent qualification of a foreign University in Commerce. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
(a) Lecturer : 

Qualifications : A 1 or II class Masters' Degree of an Indiao University or an equi¬ 

valent qualification of a foreign University in Botany with speciali¬ 
sation in Plant Taxonomy or Apology. (Preference will be given 
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to candidates with research Degree in any of the above deciplines 
or published research work of an equivalent standard and having 
post graduate teaching experience in undertaking independent 
research work and knowledge of French, German or Russian). 

5. DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 
Lecturer : 

Qualifications: A 1 or II class Masters* Degree of an Indian University or an equi¬ 

valent qualification of a foreign University in Botany with experien¬ 
ce of teaching and research in Forestry. 

6 DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Research Assistant: 

Qualifications ; A I or II class M. Sc. in Biochcmistry/Chemi&try/Food technology. 

Preference will fee given to those with some experience in Fish 
Processing Technology. 

2. If candidates possessing sufficiently high qualifications and research experience are not available, 
appointment may be made to posts in lower categories. 

3. Each candidate should submit 6 copies of the application. Copies of the application form can 
be had from the University on payment of Rs. 3/- (Rupees Three only) by crossed Postal Order payable to 
the Registrar, Uuiversity of Calicut, Calicut university P. O. When two or more posts are applied for by 
the same candidate separate application should be submitted for each post 

4. I he prescribed age and qualifications are relaxable in the case of candidates who are otherwise 
well qualified 

5 Applications together with the prescribed fee in the form of a crossed Postal Order payable to the 
Registrar, University of Calicut, Calicut University P. O. should reach the Registrar, University of Calicut 
on or before 22*7-197.'The cover containing the applications should be superscribed "Application for 
the post of. 

6. Applicants, if required, should appear for an interview at their own expense at the Calicut Univer¬ 
sity Office 


Punjab University 

Advertisement No 30/72) 

Applications are invited for the following posts so as to reach the Registrar, Pan jab University, 
Chandigarh, by 7. 7. 1972, alongwith postal orders for Rs. 5 - 

1. Department of Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Research Assistant 1 Grade Rs. 300-15-420-20-500 

Qualifications. 

M. Pharm. 1st Class and must have experience in processing Medicinal Plants in the form of 
dosage drugs. 

2. Department of Mathematics/Advanced Centre of Mathematics. 

Senior Research Fellow 1 (o', Rs. 500/- p.m. (fixed) 

Research Assistant 1 Grade Rs 300-25-400 

Junior Research Fellows 8 Rs. 333/- p m. (fixed) each. 

Research Scholars 2 ($ Rs. 250/- p.m, (fixed) each. 

One Research Fellowship and one Scholarship is reserved for the Statistics Section. 
Qualifications. 

The applicants for Senior Fellowship should have evidence of advanced training and research aptitude 
in the form of proved results; preferably in the fields of Algebra, Theory of Numbers of Functional 
Analysis. For other posts only candidates with high academic record need apply. 
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3. Department of Geology/Advanced Centre la Geology. 

1. Senior Research Fellows 3 @ Rs. 500/- p.m. (fixed) each. 

2. Junior Research Fellows 4 @ Rs. 300/- p m. (fixed) each. 

3. Research Scholar t @ Rs. 250/* p.m. (fixed) 

Qualifications. 

Senior Research Fellows. 

Ph.D. degree in Geology or published research work and already proved aptitude for original and in¬ 
dependent research. 

Junior Research Fellows. 

M. Sc 1st class in Geology with aptitude for research work and one year's field training or research 
experience. 

Research Scholar 

1st or high 2nd class Master's degree in the subject with aptitude for Research. 

4. Department of Biochemistry, 

1. Teaching Assistants 3 (5 Rs, 35QL p.m. (fixed) each 

2. Research Scholars-cum 

Demonstrators. 4 (a Rs. 250/- p.m. (fixed) each 

Qualifications, 
leaching Assistants. 

1st Class M Sc in Biochemistry and a sound knowledge of Modern Biochemical theory and practice. 
Research Scholars-Corn-Demonstrators- 

1st or 2nd class Master's degree in Biochemistry with aptitude for research. 

5. Department of Psychology. 

Research Scholar 1 @ Rs. 250/- p.m. (fixed) 

Qualifications 

1st or high 2nd class Master's degree in the subject with bright academic record and aptitude for 
research. 

6. Deportment of Ancient Indian History. Culture and Archaeology. 

Research Scholar I {? Rs. 250/- p.m (fixed) 

Qualifications. 

1st or 2nd class Master’s degree in Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology or in Saosknt 
with Epigraphv. Person holding a Diploma from the Indian school of Archaeology and / or having 
knowledge of Sanskrit'PalrPraknt of B A standard will be preferred. 

7. Regional Centre for the Post Graduate Studies, Rohtak. 

Research Scholars (a) Rs. 25C/- p.m (fixed) each m the subjects of English (I), Economics (I), Poli neat 
Science (1). Mathematics (I), Chemistry (3). 

Qualifications 

1st or 2nd class Master's degree in the subject concerned with aptitude for research. 

8. Department of Physical Education. 

1. Instructor io Rhythemics 1 Grade Rs 300-25-600. 

Qualifications 

A first or second class Diploma Degree in Physical Education with specialisation in Rhythemics such as 
dances and folk dances. Those proficient m playing on one or more musical instruments will be preferred. 

2. Research Scholar 1 (£, Rs. 250/- p.m, (fixed) 

Qualifications. 

A first or second class Master's Degree in Physical Education (Two-Year Course) with good academic 
record, published articles or papers. Evidence of research experience will be an additional quali¬ 
fication. 

3. Care-Taker for the Swimming Pool. 1. Grade Rs. 100-5-200, 

Qualifications. 

Good in Swimming and able to read and write English. Those with Life-Saving certificate will be 
preferred. 

Persons already in service should route their a pplica tions through their employers. 

Application forms can be obtained from the Finance & Development officer* Punjab 

University .Chandigarh by making a writ}i» Tc^u^^ccompained with self-addressed stamped 
envelope of 23 x 10 cuts. 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY, WALTAIR. 


Applications in separate prescribed 
forms are invited so as to reach the 
Registrar on or before 3.8. 1972 for the 
following posts in the Andhra University 
Colleges, Each application shall be 
accompanied by a Crossed Indian Postal 
Order for Rs. 10/- or a Bank receipt 
remitting the amount in the State Bank 
ofIndia. 


Subject Professor Reader Lecturer 


1. History & 2 — 

Archaeology 

2. Hindi — 1 

3. Psychology — — 

4* Philosophy — — 

5. Socjology — — 

6. Business - — 

Administration 


7 Physics 1 2 

8. Botany 2 1 

9 Geology — 1 

10. Zoology — 3 

11. Applied — 2 

PHvmcs 

12 Meteorology — 1 

13. Applied — — 

Mathematics 

14. Statistics — — 

13- Chemical — 5 

Engineering 

16. Tlectrical — 1 

Engineering 

17. Civil — 2 

Engineering 

18« Mechanical — 2 

Engineering 

l q . Education 1 1 


1 

1 ** 

2 

2 

2 * 

1“ 

2 ** 


1 

1* 


1* 

r 


3 


•Lien vacancies 
••Research Associates 


Note:—All appointments except Ucn 
vacancies are tenable for a 
period of 5 years in the first ins¬ 
tance but renewable at the dis¬ 
cretion of the University. Lien 
vacancies will be terminated as 

and when the permanent incum¬ 
bents join duty. 

SCALES OF PAY 


Professor: Rs. 1.100-50-1, 

„ 300-60-1,600 

Reader ; R«. 700-50-1,250 
Lecturer/ 

Research Bt. 400-40-800* 
Associate 50-950 


Plus 

D harness 
AUowai.ee 
Admissible 
as per rules 


QUALIFICATIONS 

(1) Science/Humanftles 

(a) Professors and Readers 

Essential: 1. A first or high second 
class Master's Degree of 
Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification 
from a foreign University 
in the Subject. 

2 A research degree of 
Doctorate standard or 
published work of a high 
standard in the Subject. 

3 Experience of teaching 
Honours or Post-Gradu¬ 
ate classes for a period 
of ten years for Professors/ 
five years for Readers, 
and experience of guiding 
research for both the 
posts. 

Desirable 

Physics —for Professor/One Reader: 

‘Ionosphere and Space Physi¬ 
cs' for other Reader : “Theo¬ 
retical Physics” 

Botany — Forene Professor Reader 

"Plant Cytogenetics and 
Cytochemistry” 

Geology — (i) Sedtmemology including 
Marine Geology and 
Micropalaeontology 

(ii) Economic Geology 

(b) Lecturers;Research Associates 

Essential : A first or high second class 
Master's Degree of an Indian 
University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign 
University. 

Philosophy—For one post : I or high 
U Class Master's Degree 

(a) in Philosophy or History 
or Central Asian South Asian/ 
Far Eastern/SE Asian Studies 
with specialisation in Bud¬ 


dhist thought or culture and 
knowledge of one of these 
three languages: Chinese, 
Japanese or Tibetan; or 

(b) in Buddhist Studies with 
knowledge of one of these 
three languages: Chinese, 
Japanese or Tibetan or 

(c) in Chinese, Japanese, or 
Tibetan with specialisation 
in Buddism and knowledge 
of English. 

Sociology—For one Post : I or high II 
Class Master's Degree in 
Social Sciences or Philo¬ 
sophy with specialisation in 
Psychol gy. 

Desirable : Physics—'Ionosphere and 

Space Physics’. 

Hindi—‘Knowledge of 
linguistics* 

Psych r logy—Experience in 

Dream Research 
and in the use of 
EEG equipment. 

Geology—(i) Sedimento- 
logy including 
Marine Geology 
and Micro- 
palaeontology 
(n) Economic Geo¬ 
logy. 

(2) ENGINEERING 
(a) Readers 

A Doctorate Degree m appropriate 
field of specialisation obtained after 
taking a Master’s Degree in the appro¬ 
priate Branch. 

ar 

A Master’s Degree in the appropri¬ 
ate branch of Engineering with a mini¬ 
mum totsl experience of S years in res. 
pomible position in Design, Construc¬ 
tion, Production, Research or teaching 
in the concerned branch of Engineering 
of which at least three years should have 
been in a position not below tbe rank of 
a Lee urer or of equivalent grades in 
specified field of tbe specialisation. 
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nt post of Reader in Chetni- 
^neering specialisation io Electro¬ 
nical Technology is essential and 
x another post of Reader apecialua- 
tion in imtnuncDtatioo is desirable. 

(b) Lectnrtn 

(i) A Master's Degree in the appro* 
pnate branch of Engineering with 
experience of not less than one 
year m design, construction, pro* 
ducuon, research or teaching in 
the concerned branch of Engineer, 
tog in a position not below the 
rank of an Associate Lecturer or 
equivalent grades. 

or 

(ii) A Bachelor's Degree, preferably in 
first doss, in the appropriate 


branch of Engineering with a 
in minium total experience of not 
leas than 3 jean in design, cons¬ 
truction, production, or teaching 
in the concerned branch of Engi¬ 
neering in a position not below 
the rank of an Associate Lecturer 
or equivalent grades* 

Note :-Candidates who have success¬ 
fully undergone the prescribed 
training course for technical 
teachers of Engineering 
Colleges will be deemed to 
satisfy the qualifications pres¬ 
cribed under Clause (i) above. 

Requisitions for the prescribed 
applu. non forms maybe made to bn 


P. Raoumantht fcoa, Deputy Registrar, ' 
Andhra University, Waltair accompani¬ 
ed hy a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope and a State Bank Challan or a 
Crossed Indian Postal Order for one 
Rupee in favour of Registrar, Andhra 
University, Waltair. 

The University reserves the right to 
fill or not to till any or all of the above 
posts. 


University Office, 
Waltair, 

Dated ; 3 7.1972. 


(M. Gopaiakmhna 
Reddy) 
Registrar. 


••• 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 

Sambalpur 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Applications in the prescribed forms 
with attested copies of irarksheets and 
certificates of all the examination* passed 
are invited for a post of Lecturer in 
Mechanical Engineering tn the scale of 
pay of Rs 400-40-800-50-950/- for the 
University College of Engineering. Burla. 

QUALIFICATION ESSENTIAL: 

A Second Class Bachelor's degree in 
the subject. 

QUALIFICATION DESIRABLE: 

Preference will be given to candidates 
having Master’s degree in the subject. 

AGE OF RETIREMENT: Sixty years ot 
age- 


The post carries usual dearness 
allowance as would be sanctioned by the 
University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application 
forms will be supplied from the Univer¬ 
sity Office to each candidate in person 
on cash payment of Rs. 2. {Rs two only) 
Candidates intending to receive their 
forms by post are required to send «aj a 
crossed Indian P. 0« of Rs. 2/- payable 
to the Finance Officer, Sambalpur 
University, Sambalpur and lb) a Self 
addressed envelope <23 cm x 10 cm) with 
postage stamp worth Rs. 2 > affixed to it 
with the words “APPLICATION FORM 
FOR THE TEACHING POSTS IN THE 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY'* supers¬ 


cribed on it. Money ordcr/chcque will 
i ot be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of the appli¬ 
cations in the office of the University, 
B mi ha raj j Hills, Sambalpur (Oru&a) » 
24.7.1972. 

All communications should be 
addressed to the undersigned by design¬ 
ation only. 

The selected candidate must join the 
post within two months from the date of 
issue of the appointment order. 

S d/- (S. Sahu) 
REGISTRAR 
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*ATTENTIONt 

LIBRARIES • COLLEGES # UNIVERSITIES 

“RESEARCH IN PROGRESS” VOLUME IV-HUMAN1TIES 

has just been released 

Research for Doctoral Degree in various subjects is always in progress 
somewhere—-Yours scholars desparately need to know that we have four 
volumes classified Bibliographies to help them. 

1. Research in Progress Vol. I Physical Sciences Rs. 40 

2. Research in Progress Vo). IT Biological Sciences Rs, 35/- 

3. Research in Progress Vol. HI Social Sciences Rs. 32/- 

4. Research in Progress Vol. IV Humanities Rs. 50/- 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA & CEYLON 
ROUSE AVENUE, NEW DELHI-1. 


B ANAR AS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Advanced Centre in Philosophy 
Scholarships 

Applications are invited for six Nat¬ 
ional Scholarships of the value of Rs 
ISO/- per month each and four Junior 
Research Fellowships of the value of 
Rs 300/- per month each foT post 
graduate studies and for Research lead¬ 
ing to the award of Mi. D- respectively 
at the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Philosophy. Bantras Hindu University 
Application on prescribed forms ami¬ 
able from the Centre, free of charge, 
may be sent to the Director Centre of 
Advanced Study in Philosophy, B.H.U , 
Varanasi'S by 10th August. 1972. 

B ANAR AS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
EVENING COLLEGE 

Applications, on the prescribed 
forms are invited for admission to B A. 
Pt. II (Three years degree course) of the 
Evening College Banaras Hindu Urn- 
v^rsiiy, Varanasi for the session 19 7 ?-73 
The prescribed application form and 
bulletin of informations contain me 
de’a's of admi«»on requirements and 
o’hcr relevant info* nut ion v can be had 
from the office of the locharge, Fwning 
College on Prepivrmnl of Rn 1,50 Paisa 
through ciossed order or money 

order Application forms duly filled in 
Bre to be sent to the Incharge. Evening 
College, (Camp Office BirU Hostel) 
B.H U,, \ aranav The Fvening College 
offers the following «.u*iirc»s for studv • 
Hindi. History. Economics. Sociology 
and Yol meal Science. 

The subject groups are as below 

1 Hindi History Political Science 

2 Hindi Sociology Political Science 

3 Hindi Economics History 

4. Hindi Sociology History 

5. Economics, Political Sc » History. 

Candidates who have passed t,A./ 
LSc./I. Com. examination or it* equi¬ 
valent are eligible for admission to B.A. 
Part II m order of merit. The last date 
for (he submission of admission applic¬ 
ation form is July 15. 1972. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The Family of social sciences offers 


Post-graduate and Under-graduate courses 
in the following subjects * 

(!) Economics, (2) History, (3) 
Political Science (4) Psychology, (5) 
Sociology, 

Post graduate Diploma Course in 
Clinical Psychology. 

For admission to the M’A. courses 
»n any of the above mentioned subiects, 
the minimum qualification required is 1 

At least B. A, or its equivalent ex¬ 
amination 

Students seeking admission to B.A 
Part I and Part H have the option to 
offer two or three optional subiects of 
the above mentioned five subiects 

The following minimum qualifica¬ 
tions are required for admission to : 

B A Part ] : 

fa)PUC, or its eqimalent exam¬ 
ination' or 

(b> Higher Secondary Exam man on 

B A. Part 1): 

Inrcrmed'ate Examination or its 
equivalent 

AM admissions will be made strictly 
on the basis of merit within the fixed 
quota of seats 

Candidates desirous to be considered 
fir admission in separate courses of 
siudv shall apply separtfely, 

The last date frr the submission of 
Admission Forms for Post-graduate 
courses is 10-7-1972 and for Under- 
gradUite courses is 25-*M97? 

WOMEN'S COLLEGE 

The Women's College admits stud¬ 
ents to the following Courses according 
to merit and subiect to availability of 
seats. 

A. (i) BA. ABSe Pt. I open to can¬ 
didates who have passed P.U C. 
or Higher Secondary oi equival¬ 
ent examination in Arts^Science. 
English is compulsory in B.Sc, 
Pi I 

(ii) B.A & B Sc Pt II (Pass and 
Honours) open (o candidates 
who have passed I.A-/1.SC. or 
equivalent examination. 

Minimum eligibility for admission 
to Hons. Courses » 48% marks id aggre¬ 


gate and 50—ia the subject concerned. 
English it compulsory for B Sc (Hons.) 
Course. 

B Limited provision of buses for day 
scholars exists. Limited accommodation 
available within the College premises 
for non-local students, according to 
merit on the discretion of the authorit¬ 
ies. Admission forms on payment of 
Rs. 1.50 can be obtained from the office 
of the Principal. 

Last date for usue and receipt of 
applications for admission to Science 
Course* is 30th June, 1972. I.P.O. or 
M O. for forms will be accepted upto 
22-6-1972 only 

The last date for submission of ad¬ 
mission form'; for Arts Courses isI5th 
July, 1972 

M, S. UNIVERSITY, BARODA 
NOTIFICATION No. 7 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Deputy Registrar in this University 
in the prescribed application form on or 
before 15th Jul>, 1972 which can he had 
from this office on pre-pavments of cross¬ 
ed postal order of Rs 8-50 payable to 
the Regis'rar. M S Univeraity of 
Baroda, Bjroda-2. 

Grade Rs. 850 45-1030-50-1230 plus 
DA H R A . benefit of 
P F and Gratuity as per 
University rule* 

Qualifications • Essential : A second 
class Master* Degree with about eight 
years’ administrative and supervisory 
experience of various aspects of working 
of a University or an educational in¬ 
stitution of Higher Learning or Research 
or of Education Department of State 
Government. 

Desirable * A degree or diploma in 
Public Administration or Law and,'or 
some leaching experience in a Univars¬ 
ity or a College 

Only the most suitable candidates 
will be called for interview- 

K. A. Amis 
University Registrar 

M S. University of Baroda. 

Baroda 8th June. 19 7 2, 
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The swans 
are beautiful 

in London 

So we fly there oh so often I 

London Town 

e capital town where you can 
laze in the park, star gaze, 
window shop, theatre, ballet, 
avant-garde movie* 


the airline that offers so much 
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BELL, P R and WOODCOCK, C L F 
The Diversity or Green Plants 


Arnold 

Rs. 25 (£1.25) 

BO ADI, L., GRIEVE, D and NWANKWO, B 
Grammatical Structure and its Teaching 

Gian Rs. 15 (£0.7^) 

BROWN, G I 

A New Guide to Modern Valency Theory 

Longman Rs. 8 (£0.40) 

CLARK, C 

The Economics of Irrigation 

Pergaaon 

Rs 19 (£0.95) 

COHN, P M 

Linear Equations 

Rout ledge 

Rs 2 (£0 10) 

GLAUERr, MB 

Principles of Dynamics 

Rontfedge 

Rs. 2 (£0.10) 

GREEN, J A 

Sets and Groups 

Rontledge 

Rs. 2 (£0.10) 


The following new titles have just been published 
ra tbe ELBS edition. They are all prescribed or re* 
commended at tbe college and university level in the 
standard edition 


HOWARD, L R 
Auditing 

Macdonald Rs. 5 (£0.25) 

JENNINGS, SIR IVOR 

The Law of the Constitution 

ULP R* 7 <£0 15) 

JOEL R. 

Basic Engineering 1 hermodynarmes 

Longman Rs 22 (£1.10) 

JUPP, T C and MILNE. J 
English Sentence Siruclure 

Htinemann Educational Rs o (£0,. ; Q) 

KEETON. G W 
The La* of Dusts 

Pit mac Rs 2 |£(J 10) 

ledermann, w 

Complex Numbers 

Kentledge Rs 2 l£0 10) 

NELKON, M and OOBORN. J M 

Advanced Leva I Practical Physics 

tleisemaon Educational Rs, 10 (£0 50) 


HAGUE. O C 
Managerial Economics 

Longman Rs. 20 (£1.00) 

HANDEL, S 

A Dictionary of Electronics 

Penguin Rs. 4 <£0.20) 

HANSON. J L 
A Textbook of Economics 

Macdonald Rs. 10|£d5) 


PAGE, M G 

The Pnnciples of Mechanical Engineering Science 
EUP Rs 7 (£0 35) 

PAIN, H J 

The Physics of Vibrations and Waves 

John Wiley Rs, 14 (£0.70) 

STAFFORD, L W T 
Business Mathematics 

Macdonald Rs. 6 (£0.30) 


HfNDMARSH, J STREETEN. P P and L1PTON, M 

Electrical Machines and iheir Applications The Crisiv of Indian Planning 

P*W*» Rs. 29 (£1.451 OUP Rs. 25 <£l 25) 
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Beside Kerala - 

How one views the controversy with regard to 
colleges in Kerala depends upon one’s sympathies. If one 
is sympathetic to private managements the State Govern¬ 
ment looks wicked and overbearing. But if one feels out¬ 
raged at the excesses committed by private managements 
nothing looks more convincing than that their powers 
should be curbed. 

To find a solution in these circumstances, particularly 
when political passions have been aroused on both sides, 
appears to be difficult, and no solution is recommended 
here. But this controversy has brought into sharp focus 
two issues which need to be analysed and elucidated in 
some detail. One relates to the general question of the 
costs on higher education and in what proportion they 
ought to be met by the parents and the State. Tradition¬ 
ally, higher education has been uncommonly cheap in 
India. There are other countries in the world where the 
same system is followed. Owing to two inter-connected 
reasons however the situation is becoming more and 
more untenable in India. On the one hand, the rate of 
growth of national income is not so satisfactory as to 
permit the country to divert more and more funds towards 
higher education without at the same time hurting other 
sectors of education. Most expansion at the tertiary 
level is therefore being accomplished at the cost of the 
primary and secondary sectors Not only is this socially 
unjust, it is also beginning to hurt the country economi¬ 
cally. On the other hand, the annual rate of growth of 
student population at the tertiary level during the last 
decade or so has been of the order of 12-13%. This means 
greater pressure on educational finance. The problem 
therefore has to be reviewed from more than one point of 
view. 

The second issue has been posed rather sharply relates 
to the mechanism of control over colleges. The academic 
standards are laid down by the university but the grants 
are given by the State Government. Quite often-; there 
is no coordination between the two agencies. This abgfeftefe 
of coordination has been noticed by several students of 
Indian education but no concrete steps have so far been 
taken to ensure proper coordination. 

>js(^15^33juch to hope that after the Kerala crisis has 
btfSt resolve^&fcome thought will be given to these two 
pfbblenjs & 

i—Amrik Singh 






ACADEMIC 
STAFF TIME: 

Excerpts from An Enquiry 
Report By U. K. V.C V 
Committee 

•‘This enquiry, undertaken by 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals on behalf of all the 
universities in the United 
Kindgom, arose from the conver¬ 
gence of a number of requests for 
information. Those concerned 
with national research policy were 
anxious to know what proportion 
of university expenditure should 
he regarded as relating to res¬ 
earch Much of this expenditure 
is on a share of the time of uni¬ 
versity staff. It was always clear 
to us that no precise figure for 
research expenditure could be obt¬ 
ained, for reasons which are ex¬ 
plained below ; but it is proper 
that there should be an interest in 
the distribution and the changes 
through time in university research 
and no one could remain satisfied 
with the crude assumption that 
half the time of staff is spent on 
this function. 

“The University Grants Com¬ 
mittee also has a legitimate in¬ 
terest in die use of staff time, in 
order that they may gam a fuller 
understanding of the relative costs 
of undergraduate and graduate 
work, and of different subject- 
groups, in the different universities. 
Fur a period that Committee had 
an enquiry of its own; but this 
was based on a retrospective im¬ 
pression of the division of tune, and 
the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
considered it to be an unsatisfactory 
basis for conclusions which might 
be used in the formulation of policy. 
We were therefore glad that the 
Ua.varsity Grants Committee, in 
return for a promise that we would 
conduct a sample enquiry of the 
present kind every five years, agre¬ 
ed to withdraw its own enquiry. 

“We also became aware that a 
number of individual universities 
would welcome information about 
the way in which the time of their 
own staff was being used, and 
about the divergence from national 
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averages. In order to help is their 
own policy-making. This is not 
because of a desire to get more 
work from academic staff—who, 
as the survey shows, work longer 
hours than are now usual in in¬ 
dustry, commerce of public service 
—nor is it beca use or a belief that 
there is something wrong in di¬ 
ffering from the national average. 
The diversity of the British uni¬ 
versity system is one of its points 
of strength. However, each uni¬ 
versity faces the problem of ful¬ 
filling its purposes as well as it can 
with limited resources. Informa¬ 
tion, such as is contained in this 
report, can help universities to use 
their staff and the better fulfilment 
of their chosen purposes. 


N O T E BOOK 


“We have not attempted to 
reproduce in this general report all 
the results of the analysis in the 
detailed form in which they have 
been sent to individual universities 
and the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee. To do so would in any 
case have required a very much 
larger volume. Bat the basic re¬ 
sults are set out in the pages 
which follow, together with ap¬ 
pendices setting out at some length 
the character of the enquiry and 
the techniques adopted. 

*Tt is proper that the figures 
should be able to stand up to re¬ 
asonable examination^ and the 
first obvious question to be raised 
is the possibility of sampling error. 
In practice a most valuable check 
against ‘rogue’ results was that 
eleven universities chose to address 
the enquiry not just to a sample 
but to all members of staff. A 
second possibility is that the use of 
time of those who did not respond 
to the enquiry was systematically 
different from that of those who 
did. But the response rate was 


high for a survey of this kind, the 
son-respondents were not signific¬ 
antly different in grade or subject 
distribution and there is no 
obvious difference between those 
universities which got a very high 
response rate and those with a 
below average response. Thirdly, 
it might be argued that in some 
systematic way the respondents 
gave false answers to the questions 
(which asked them to assign a 
principal use to each half hour of 
the day). It is scarcely likely that 
members of staff in significant 
numbers deliberately fudged the 
answers in order to suggest that 
they were doing more teaching, or 
more research —whichever they felt 
to be the more prestigious activ¬ 
ity There could be an error due 
to some general misunderstanding, 
of the definitions of ihe categories 
to which time was to be assigned; 
but wc have received ri" evidence 
of any such widespread misunder¬ 
standing 

“Though we feel a reasonable 
degree of confidence m itic re¬ 
sults here presented, we are also 
confirmed m our belief ilut there 
can be no clear d.vision between 
teaching and research activities. 
For example, background reading, 
to enable a lecturer to keep up 
with his subject, is very often 
undertaken without knowing 
whether it will ultimately contri¬ 
bute predominantly to teaching or 
research or to both equally Simil¬ 
arly, time spent on general admini¬ 
stration and committee work may 
contribute to both leaching "and 
research—such as time spent on 
committees to appoint new mem¬ 
bers of staff who undertake both 
functions. All such activities fell 
under the head ‘unallocable intern¬ 
al time' in our diary. It may be 
convenient to spread the ’unalloc¬ 
able time' pro rata over the other 
'internal' items, but there is no 
special rightness m so doing. 
Similarly, the distinction between 
‘graduate research’ and 'personal 
research’ is an uncertain one, part- 
kularly in scieoce and technology, 
where personal research is often 
carried out with the help ef 
graduate students who simult- 
•neously receive their research 
trainnmg/’ 



Teachers* Federation Drafting 
a National Policy 
on Education 


Andhra Initiates a net 
pattern of tmdergradufite 
courses 

The Director of Higher Educa¬ 
tion „ Mr. M. V. Rajagopal dis¬ 
closed at a meeting of citizens that 
a new pattern of intermediate 
studies would soon be introduced 
in Andhra colleges. Instruction 
will be of two types—one for con¬ 
tinuing education leading to the 
degree and the other, a job-oricn- 
ted course ending at intermediate 
itself 

The new pattern is likely to 
insist that the job-oriented inter¬ 
mediate course would last for three 
years and the degree-oriented for 
two. The first year of the inter¬ 
mediate course would be common 
to all; and. at the end of it, a stu¬ 
dent would be asked to indicate 
his choice. 

He announced that one junior 
college which would be developed 
into a job-oriented college has 
been sanctioned for Vijayawada. 

Birla Institute Professor 
appointed member of 
Commission on the History 
of Mathematics. 

A Birla Insiitute of Techno¬ 
logy Professor, Dr. R. C. Gupta, 
has been named a member of the 
International Sceintific Body 
called Commission on the History 
of Mathematics. 

The Commission is part of the 
Division of History of Sciences 
(DHS) of the International Union 
for the History and Philosophy 
of Sciences (IUHPS). Its for¬ 
mation was accepted at the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly of D. H. S. on 23rd 
August, 1971 at the XlUlh Inter¬ 
national Congress of History of 
Science in Moscow. 

About 30 countries are repre¬ 
sented on the Commission which 
has a Canadian Chairman, (Prof. 
Kenneth O. May); its Vice Chair¬ 
man is a Russian (Mr. S. S Demi 
dov); and its Secretary is a Pari¬ 
sian (Mr. P. Dugac). 

Dr. Gupta, who will represent 
India on the Commission, has 


At its sitting in Agra on July 
10, the Executive Committee of 
the All India Federation of Uni¬ 
versity and College Teachers Or¬ 
ganisations announced that it 
would draft a national policy on 
education for the year 1973-74 
and submit it to the Government 

Another important announce¬ 


ment made on behalf of the 
Committee by Prof. Amiya Das 
Gupta, its Joint Secretary, was 
planning countrywide demonstra¬ 
tions this September to project 
their charter of demands t a uni¬ 
form grade of Rs. 550 to Rs 1800 
and majority representation of 
elected teachers and colleges on 
university bodies. 


Punjab University Senate 
Agenda talks of radical 
examination reforms 


In line with a grave concern, 
expressed by the university autho¬ 
rities about copying and other 
unfair means in examinations, 
the Senate will be bearing the 
matter on July 16, according to 
the Registrar, Mr. Jagjit Singh. 
Some 10% of 250 examination- 
centres of the university set up in 
Chandigarh, Punjab and Haryana 
were suspected to have indulged 
in such practices in this year's 
examinations. And “the thorough 
study” of answer papers of these 
centres was also in progress. The 
university have had to disqualify 
200 students of the Gohana Cen¬ 
tre in Haryana last year. The 
number of assaults on examiners 
was lower this year than in the 
previous-only three or four inci¬ 
dents were reported. 

Results, too, were declared on 
previously announced dates un¬ 
like last year, m spite of the fact 
that examinations were postponed 
for at least a week this year be¬ 
cause of the Indo-Pakistan war. 


carried out activities of the 
Commission since the early 
months of this year. Besides, he 
will be contributing a portion to 
the proposed book, “History of 
Mathematics In India/* 


Will Kalyani become an 
Agricultural University ? 

Teachers and students of arts 
and science faculties of Kalyani 
University marched on July 8 to 
Calcutta by suspending their aca- 
damic activities indefinitely. 

The Education Minister, was 
asked that the interest of the two 
faculties must not be sacrificed 
and that, therefore, the university 
should not become agricultural. 
The demonstrators were not con¬ 
tented even with this; they wanted 
the Education Minister, Prof. M. 
Banerjee, to come out at the 
scene of demonstration sear the 
Raj Bfaavan and declare that he 
would not do any such thing 

The other demand of the 
demonstrators was that the 
Kalyani University should not be 
tagged with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

On the other hand two stu¬ 
dents—Mr. Pankaj Das, Secretary 
Agriculture Faculty Student Uni¬ 
on of K. U. and Mr. Sujit (LDey, 
Secretary, Bengal Veterinary 
College Students Union—hailed 
the decision of the State Govt to 
transfer the Research farms to 
Kalyani University which was 
welt for the university if it became 
a fulfledged agricultural univer¬ 
sity. 
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"Education by itself does not necessarily lead to a conver¬ 
sation of minds towards peaceful purposes '' 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 


Allahabad High Court quashes U.P. 
order appointing College Controller 

July 7 .■ 

Allahabad High Court yesterday threw out the V. P. Govt . order 
appointing an authorised controller for the Arya Konya Inter College, 
Jhansi, with this observation : “It is a serious interference with the 
right of the managing committee.'' The Judgement was deliver Jed by 
Mr Justice J. C . Afathur , who also allowed! partly the writ petition 
filed by the Managing Committee of the said college, adding that , since 
the order had been passed »i ilhout giving the management an opportunity 
of being heard , it must be set aside. The judge added that now here was 
it show n in the order that the management had been consulted * all that 
the impugned order had stated Mas that the Stare Govt was satisfied 
with the report made by the Director of Ethtcuiion that there was mis¬ 
management. He also observed that the order had been passed in viola¬ 
tion of the principles of natural justice." 


Course On Human Rights 
Tn Administration of 
Criminal Justice 

Judges, public prosecutors, 
police officials, barristers And 
other jurists from 37 African and 
Asian countries will participate 
in a Untied Nations training 
course on "Human Rights in the 
Administration of Criminal Jus¬ 
tice/* in Fuchu, Tokyo, Japan, 
from 14 August to 13 September. 

The course is designed to 
familiarize these senior and expe¬ 
rienced criminal law officials with 
relevant legislative and adminis¬ 
trative procedures in Japan and 
elsewhere as they affect human 
rights, and to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity tor the exchange of views 
on the law and practice relating 
to criminal procedures m the 
Asian and Far Hast and African 
regions. 

It is being organized under 
the United Nations programme 
of Advisory Services in the field 
of human rights, m co-operation 
with the Government of Japan 
It will be held at the United 
Nations Asia and the Far East 
Institute for the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offen¬ 
ders (UN AFEI). 

The training course will be 
the third in a senes organized in 
pursuance of a recommendation 
of (he United Nations Commi¬ 
ssion on Human Rights which 
urged the inclusion of such a 
course in the annual programme 
ot Human Rights Advisory Ser¬ 
vices provided by the United 
Nations. The first in the series 
was held in Japan in 1967, and 
the second in Poland in 1968. 



In the Summary of Dr. S. 
Rcffnamurtys talk , reported in the 
July issue of University News , the 
wftnrfi '* Central-decays" (Col. 1 ; 
line 3}rd) should read “Neutral 
Kaoh decays’' ; ‘"practice” (Col 2, 
line 1) should read "particle” and 
''Our knowledge * m place of '‘Over 
knowledge 

The errors are regretted. 

—Editor 


Aligarh Professor 
To Chair 
IGU Conference 

Aligarh 31 July : 

A Seven-day Conference of the 
International Geographical Union 
is going to be held at the Uoivers- 
ity of Waterloo, Ontario (Canada) 
from August 2 this year. 

The Union has invited an 
Indian scholar of international 
repute. Professor Mohammad Shafi 
of Aligarh, to preside over the 
session of the International Com¬ 
mission on Applied Geography. 

Professor Shafi, who is the 
Head of the depart mem of Geo¬ 
graphy and Director of Academic 
Programmes in the Aligarh 
Muslim University, will present 
his paper on "the development of 
Applied Geography in India". 

He will also attend the 22nd 
International Geographical Con¬ 
gress at Montreal as a member of 
the National delegation of the 
Government of India. His paper 
at the Congress will relate to the 
productivity regions of India. 


Three Universities 
Waive off Migration 


JULY 1.5, 1972—The Pegh- 
trars of the Panjab , Panjabi and 
Guru IS ana k Universities m hornet 
here recent 1) took the following 
decisions 

* ‘ That the candidates plat i d in 
compartment of Pariah, Panjabi 
and Guru Nanak Universities may 
seek migration to any of the other 
two U/mersiiics and allowed pro¬ 
visional admission , to the next 
higher class in any of the colleges 
affiliated to the other two Univer¬ 
sities praided thatthe migra¬ 
ting candidate shall be allow ed to 
dear the compartment subject with 
parent University in the next two 
consecutive chances, failing which 
he shall be reverted to the lower 
clasi\ (ii) The admission to the 
next higher class of the University 
to which he has migrated will be 
confirmed only after he has cleared 
the compartment subject within 
two admisible chances . 
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Gandhi Peace Foundation 
Organises Summer Youth Camp 
at Jora (Morena) 


The Summer Youth Camp 
organised by the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, New Delhi in colla¬ 
boration with the National Service 
Scheme, the Voluntary Action 
Cell and other agencies was held 
with effect from 7-6-1972 to 
22-6-1972 at Jora in the Morena 
district of Madhya Pradesh, 

Twelve colleges of Madhya 
Pradesh, one of Uttar Pradesh, 11 
colleges from Delhi and one batch 
from the Birla Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Piiani participated in it. 
Five girls also participated in the 
camp. They stayed at the Pan- 
chayat Bhavan attached to the 
camp site, adjacent to the Gandhi 
Ashram Facilities were provided 
by the District Collector and the 
Superintendent of Police. 

The camp was inaugurated by 
Swami Krishnanand, Vice Presid¬ 
ent of the Chambal Peace Mission 
on 7th June 1952 The campers 
woke up at 4-45 a.m. and went to 
bed at 10-30 p.m. 

Work Project; 

The morning hours were de¬ 
voted for the work project which 
consisted of digging drainage to 
drain olT the extra water that 
stagnated on the sides of the 
chambal canal. The work of this 
project started at 5-30 a m. and 
lasted up to 9 a m with half an 
hour break. The students showed 
keen interest in spite of the hot 
weather. Second 16 villages, in¬ 
hibited by the families of the 
surrendering dacoits and the 
victims, were selected. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for the board 
and lodging of campers in each 
village. This provided them the 
opportunity to go into the comm¬ 
unity and also to bring the com¬ 
munity in The students heard 
the grievances and visited the 
homes of the surrendering dacoits. 
They outlined the following three 
programmes, namely 

(a) Gram Sabha . to be held once 

in a month for solving the 

problems by consultation 

(b) Shanti Sena : to take up con¬ 

structive work during peace 

(c) Shanti Patra : to maintain a 


pot in the houses in which 
handful of grains was to be 
poured in even by the smal¬ 
lest child. The grain was to 
be used for Peace Brigade 
Organisation. 

The above programme has 
started in some villages and the 
Ashram will keep in touch with 
them Apart from abave, a road 
was repaired at Jabraul which 
used to damage bullock carts. At 
Gota the students got the vill¬ 
agers agreed to build six mile road 
connecting the Morena-Vijayapur 
road. Each house in the village 
agreed to lift 5 bullock cart loads 
boulders from the river bed to the 
roadside. 

Lectures and discussions 

Two hours in the afternoon 
were utilised for lectures and dis¬ 
cussions. The subjects of the 
lectures were camp a life, back¬ 
ground and perspectives of dacoit 
surrender, Shramdan project 
(Drainage scheme) dacoit problem 
(the police view) employment to 
millions, NSS programme and 
camp impressions. 

Games 

An hour for games was pro¬ 
vided in the evening The cam¬ 
pers learnt by practice a few in¬ 
expensive games which involved 
mass participation. The games 
attracted the village young folk 
and children who also participated 
in them 

A unique feature was the even¬ 
ing prayer which consisted recita¬ 
tion from the selected passages 
from scriptures of Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Islam, Zorathostra, 
Christianity, Stkkhism and Jainism 
This was followed by the Bhajans 
and Dhuns. Local participation 
was encouraging. 

The camp closed on 22nd June 
1972. Shri Kashinath Trivedi, 
a known Gandhian author and a 
former Education Minister gave 
the valedictory address on 21st 


June 1972. The guests present in¬ 
cluded Shri Mahavir Singh, 
Secretary of the Mission, Shri R 
C Naval, Office Secretary of the 
Mission, Shri Jawihar Lil Jain and 
Shri Bhavan i Prasad of Rajasthan. 

Salient features 

1. The camp provided opport¬ 
unity to the students to go 
into the community and to 
bring the community in. 

2. It made them to realise the 
importance of manual work. 

3. The students learned to share 
the responsibility as much of 
the burden of the camp was 
shouldered by the students 
in groups by undertaking 
the work of sanitation, fill¬ 
ing water, kitchen work, 
serving food and night and 
day watch. 

4. It provided them an opport¬ 
unity to learn discipline 
voluntarily. Except a minor 
incident no incident took 
place which may show in¬ 
discipline on the part of the 
students. 

Soviet Academy 
Invites Scientists 
From Hebrew University 

Two Hebrew University bota¬ 
nists, Profs Michael Even&ri and 
Naphta!i Tadmor, have been invi¬ 
ted by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences to participate in a sympo¬ 
sium this month. 

The symposium on “ Ecophysio- 
logical basis for developing arid 
zones,*' will be held in Leningrad 
and in Dushambe, near the Afgha¬ 
nistan border Following the 
scientific sessions, the two Israelis 
will be given an opportunity to visit 
the Russian desert. 

Profs Evenari and Tadmor 
are known for their research on 
desert farming using ancient run- 
off irrigation methods in combi¬ 
nation with modern technology . 
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8-Century Copper Plate Discovered 
By Milagres College Principal 


Dr. P. Gururaja Bhatt, Princi¬ 
pal, Milagres College, Kallianpur 
has brought to light the presence 
of an important copper plate 
assignable to the 8th Century A D. 
and belonging to the early Alupa 
Dynasty of Tulunadu (South 
Kanara) in the temple of Sri 
Durga Parameshwan, Belmannu, 
Karkala Taluk, S. Kanara. Dr. 
Bhattsays that this copper plate 
document becomes the earliest to 
be known of its kind in the dis¬ 
trict, and alio in Karnataka in 
regard to copper plate in the 
Kannada language. Hithereto no 


copper plate inscription earlier 
than the 14th Century A.D. has 
been brought to knowledge in the 
District. Moreover, no copper 
plate inscription of the Alupas has 
hitherto been brought to light in 
the District, 

Dr. Bhatt is of the opinion that 
this copper plate which was 
brought to his knowledge by Sri 
Madhvaraya Bhatt, the Managing 
Trustee of the Temple is of great 
significance from the historical 
stand point of Tulunadu in part¬ 
icular and of Karnataka in gerera’. 


1. The Copper plate is in the 
book form consisting of 5 sheets 
(plates) strung together by a ring 
with the seal (emblem) of the 
Alupas (two fish). The sheets are 
arranged from right to left and the 
engraving is found on the 7 sides 
of four sheets. 

2. The epigraph is beautifully 
engraved in Kannada Characters 
assignable to the 8th Century AD. 
while, some of the letters eg., 
vi kha, la etc., bear very early form 
l.e , of the 4th—5th Century A.D, 

3. The epigraph consists 



Eighth century \lupa copper plate from Belvsnan Dj.-ga Paramjsftirarl Temple 


three parts, namely, the royal 
names of the donors of the great, 
nature of the grant and impreca¬ 
tion. 

4 The digest of the gram is 
as follows ■ 

Srimat Aluvarasa whose 
family was said to be protested by 
Brahma (Pitamaha), along with 


Sri]Ereyyapparasa made a grant 
to Belmanna sabha—free from tax 
to be paid to Sivavalli, on the day 
of solar eclipse. This grant was 
made in the {administrative sub¬ 
division of Mamdeva of K&nta- 
pura (Kantavara) and the docu¬ 
ment was prepared in the presence 
of Chokkapadi Bhatta. The grant 
was to be protected by Boygavarma 


ofKapu, Nanda of Bela (Bola), 
Nan da of Kolunuru (Kodandur), 
Medini of Santoru (Santuru) and 
Uarappana who would be the 
recipients of innumerable boons 
etc. for their work of protection. 

In the imprecatory part of the 
document, it is sajd that those who 
destroyed the grant would be con- 


Dr. P. Gururaja Bhutt bolds a Ph. D. In Progressive History 
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signed to the 21 kinds of hell and 
would suffer in a number of 
dreadful ways (details enumerat¬ 
ed). 

The presiding diety of Belmannu 
is referred to an Vindbyavasini 
adored by great saints. The epi¬ 
graph ends in reference to Panda 
Kulas which would prosper with 
this grant. 

Historical inferences 

Aluvarasa referred to in this 
epigraph may be accepted as 
Aluvarasa II who seemed to have 
reigned over Aluvakheda 
(Tulunadu) between A.D. 730 and 
A.D. 750. Although he was sub¬ 
ordinate to the Chalukyas of 
Badami. the absence of the ment¬ 
ion of the suzerain in this docu¬ 
ment is significant. It would mean 
either Atuvarasa was practically 
independent or recalcitrant. 
Eveyyapparasa mentioned in this 
epigraph was none other than the 
second son of Sripurusha the 
Ganga King. There may either 
have been blood relationship be¬ 
tween the Alupas and the Ganges 
or friendly political alliances be¬ 
tween them. This is a very signific¬ 
ant historical fact revealed by this 
inscription. The various places 
come across in this epigraph seem 
to have considerable importance 
in local administration Sivavalli 
(Sivalli), present Udupi is spoken 
of as of great sanctity perhaps as 
important as Varanasi (Banaras). 
The mention of the Woman chief 
ofSanturu is interesting. Could 
it mean reference to matriarchate 7 

Reference to the diety of the 
place. Belmannu, as Vindbyavasini 
is really very informative, for it is 
beyond doubt that the temple of 
Durgadevi existed as far bock as 
the Sth Century A D Dr. Bhatt 
recalls the ascription of the date 
circa 8th 9th Century A.D , to the 
Mahishamardmi icon of this 
temple based on iconographic 
study as far back as 1969 when 
his Antiquities of South Kanara 
saw the light of the day. 

Another important information 
revealed in this epigraph, Dr- 
Bhatt says, is the possibility of the 
Alupas belonging to the Pand>a 
kulas. Amongst the Pandyas there 
must have been a number of 


' i / ' 

families. This fact is corraborated 
by the Shiggoan plates datdd A D. 
707 edited by Dr. G. S. Gai, Chief 
Epigraphist, Government of India. 

Dr. Bhatt also is of the opin¬ 
ion that the study of the full text 
of this epigraph may be of con¬ 
siderable value from the linguistic 
point of view. Since the epigraph 
begins with reference to Lord Siva, 
it is beyond doubt now that the 
Alupas were the worshippers of 
Lord Siva. The presence of the 
two fish on the seal is the indisput¬ 
able proof of fish being that state 
emblem of the Alupas. It may be 
recalled here that Dr. Bhatt has 
excavated a 6 feet high stone bear¬ 
ing an Alupa epigraph of the 9th 
Century A. D. at Udayapura 
(Udyavara) last year on which are 
engraved two fish at the top. This 
may be considered, according to 
Dr. Bhatt as the only stone epi¬ 
graph bearing the Aiupa symbol 
The new Alupa copper plate now 
discovered and deciphered is the 
first of its kind to bear the Alupa 
symbol. 

Dr. Bhatt is grateful to Sri 
Madhvaraya Bhatt for having 
preserved this copper plate which 
was found out by him in 1942 
kept in a stone casket buried 
under the north part of the 
prakara of the temple. When the 
temple was renovated, it was dis¬ 
covered by him and ever since 
then it was safely preserved. Sri 
Durga Parameshwari temple, Bel¬ 
mannu is situated on a hill top of 
immense scenic beauty and it has 
claims to be regarded an one of 
the earliest temples of Karnataka. 
The temple has a good record of 
spiritual existence under the able 
leadership of Sri Madhvaraya 
Bhatt. 

NINE MILLION BOOKS 
PRINTED IN ISRAEL 
IN 1970-71 

A total of 9,000,000 copies of 
books was printed in Israel during 
the 1970-71 fiscal year—600,000 
more than in the previous year. 
This emerges from a survey by the 
Publishing Department of the Cen 
tral Bureau of Statistics. 

A total of 1,890 new books was 


printed that year, compared to 
2,080 the year before. The num¬ 
ber of reprints, however, increased: 
1,450 books were printed , compared 
to 1,021 in 1969-70. This figure 
incorporates an increase of 
1,000,000 in reprint copies and a 
decrease of 4,000,000 in new 
books. 


NOW 

A SOIL MUSEUM 
AT PAU 

A Soil Museum is being set up 
in the Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity for the education of the visi¬ 
ting scientists and farmers. 

The Museum will have some 
blocks of representative soils, a 
soil map of the Punjab and speci¬ 
mens of its rocks and minerals . 
Among other things . models show¬ 
ing reclamation of saline alkali 
soils and methods of water conser¬ 
vation and root patterns of different 
crops will be displayed . // will 
also have maps showing the soil 
fertility of different districts, their 
fertilizer consumption compared to 
their actual needs. 


NSO 

SCHOLARS’ IIPS 
F *R 197273. 

Last date fotreceiving applica¬ 
tions on the prescribed proforma, 
in the office of the Inter Univer¬ 
sity Board for N. S. O Scholar¬ 
ships (fresh as well as renewal) 
for the academic session 1972-73 
has been fixed as 31st August, 
1972. Printed application forms 
have been circulated to the 
Member Universities. Those 
desiring to apply may, therefore, 
contact the Sports Officers of 
their respective universities for 
application forms and other 
details. 

The scholarships are available 
only for the bonafide students of 
the Member Universities subject 
to other terms and conditions laid 
down in this behalf. No appli¬ 
cation shall be entertained unless 
sent on the prescribed proforma 
and through the university 
concerned. 
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Osmania discards hood; 
introduces simple white 


former Vice-Chancellor of Osma¬ 
nia University, asked the students 
to develop character. 

“During the past hundred and 
odd years, we have borrowed 
many things from others. We have 
borrowed technology, we have 
borrowed experts, we have borr¬ 
owed money and we ba\e borro¬ 
wed ideas. We cannot borrow 
character. This is something which 
should exist in our traditions and 
in our blood, sprout, grow and 
derive its nourishment in our soil,’ 
he said. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. N. 
Narotham Reddy, in his report. 


reviewed the progress the Univer¬ 
sity had made during the year. 
Five more colleges were granted 
affiliation by the University bring¬ 
ing the total number of colleges 
to 91—sixteen University and 
constituent colleges and the rest 
affiliated. 

The number of graduates who 
received their degrees at the Con¬ 
vocation was 6,4^2 at the First 
Degree level and 1,115 at the 
post-graduate level in the non¬ 
professional faculties. As for the 
professional faculties, those who 
have admitted to the First Degree 
were 2,051 and to the post-graduate 
degree 233. 


CAMPUS 

NEWS 


I ■"■III 11 1" 1 * # — 

The Annual Convocation of 
Osmania University, which was 
held on July 1, 1972, wore a new 
look: the traditional academic 
robes and ceremonial procession 
were discarded and a simple 
white dress and badges were 
introduced in their place. 

The convocation was new in 
another sense in that for the first 
time the convocation was restric¬ 
ted to candidates admitted to the 
post-graduate and Ph. D. degrees. 

Delivering the Convocation 
Address, Dr. S. Bhagavantam, 
Honorary Professor, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore, and a 

Kurukshetra 

to Establish Computer 
Centre soon 

The Haryana Government has 
sanctioned Rs. 20 Lakhs to the 
Kurukshetra University for pur¬ 
chasing a Medium Fast Electro- 
Computer, oiher accessories and 
a building for the Computer 
Centre to be established at the 
Department of Mathematics, 
There being no other Electronic 
Computer in the whole of Har¬ 
yana , it will fulfill long-felt needs 
of the Science, Engineering and 
other departments. 

The University is also taking 
steps to obtain necessary foreign 
exchange for the purchase of this 
Computer, which is expected to 
be installed in tbe summer of next 
year. The University has started 
a Post-graduate Diploma Course 
in Numerical Analjsisand Auto¬ 
matic Computing from July 1972. 
The objective ot the course is to 
tram students in the use of Elec¬ 
tronic Computer. They will be 
given enough grourding in the 
mathematics of electronic compu¬ 
ting, ard will learn how to write 
programmes for use on computers, 
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M. A. In Pakistan Studies 

The University has decided to 
introduce “Pakistan Studies”—a 
specialised group of two papers 
in M. A. (Political Science) from 
Ibe next academic session. The 
study of Pakistan Politics and 
Foreign Palicy has assumed a 
great importance recently. Since 
Pakistan is our next-door neigh¬ 
bour and has been a source of 
trouble for the last 25 jears, a 
careful study of the Political 
Sociology, Political Culture, the 
Government and Politics of 
Pakistan and its Foreign Policy is 
considered essential 

The University is also going 
to start a two-year diploma 
course in Urdu, and one-year dip¬ 
loma course in German and Mas¬ 
ter in Business Administration in 
the Department of Commerce. 

New Library Building 

Dr. S. K. Dutta, the Vice- 
Chancellor, performed the open¬ 
ing ceremony of the new library 
building of the University on 18 
July. 1972. The library building 
has been recently completed at 
a cost bf Rs. 15 lakhs. It has 
33.0CO sq. ft. covered area on 
three floors. The library has an 


air-conditioned research room, 
where 60 seats have been provi¬ 
ded. A special feature of this 
building is that readers and books 
have been brought as close as 
possible to facilitate a vigorous 
use of reading materials The 
new buildirg has two dark rooms 
meant for microfilm leaders and 
five rooms lor team research pro¬ 
jects ot Department- 


SVU College 
Celebrates 150th Birthday 
of Mendel 

Under the Presidentship of 
Prof M.V. Rama Sarma, Princip¬ 
al of University College, the 150th 
Birthday Celebrations of Gregor 
Mendel was celebrated by tbe de¬ 
partment of Zoology at S. V. 
University on 22-7-1972. 

Prof. G. Krisbnan, Professor 
& Head of the Department of 
Zoology, welcomed the gathering. 

Before unveiling the portrait 
of Gregor Mendel, Dr. D. 
Jaganatha Reddy thanked the 
U.G.C., which created an aware¬ 
ness among University scholars 
and fostered an interest is a 
review of Mendel’s contributions 
to life sciences. 



A six-day Workshop on Popu¬ 
lation sponsored by the National 
Council or Educational Research 
A Training voder the auspices of 
Sri Venkateswara University was 
inaugurated by Sri. V. Rara- 
acbandrao, M. A, Director of 
Public Instruction, Andhra 
Pradesh, on 20th July 1972. 

Over 25 participants attended 
the Workshop. The Workshop 
started with a welcome by Dr. R. 
Srinivasa Rao, Director of the 
Workshop and Head of the Dept 
of Education. 

In his inaugural address, 
Sri Ramachandran, emphasised 
the need to introduce Population 
Education at the Secondary level 
and stressed the need of implement¬ 
ing the recommendations of the 
Conference previously held. The 
D.P 1. said that it was imperative 
to give in-service training to work¬ 
ing teachers besides pre-service 
training to those who want to 
become teachers. 

While presiding over the Work' 
shop. Dr. D. J. Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor, praised the D P.I, for 
his leadership to introduce Popula¬ 
tion Education in School cur¬ 
riculum in order to educate the 
youth in population dynamics and 
to create an awareness of the 
magnitude of the problem. 

Sneaking on school curriculum 
Dr. Reddy, said, "The school 
curriculum is continuously chang¬ 
ing and is not static to meet the 
challenges of the changing patterns 
of society. To this NCERT has 
brought forth a syllabus on Popu¬ 
lation Education at the Primary 
and Secondary levels and also a 
core curriculum to the teacher 
educators and teacher trainees and 
the latter in particular to those 
who specialised in social studies. 

Further he said that a teacher 
was a priest of the community, 
which could no longer disown 
responsibility, and that he ought 
to become an agent of change. 

On the need of limiting the 
family size, Dr. Reddy said: “The 
adolescent youth between 12 to 16 
age group develops desires and 
fears and lacks basic knowledge 
on body and growth, sex, repro¬ 
duction, marriage and family life. 
All these need be given at the 
school through subjects like Eo* 


SVU Hosts Six-Day NCERT Workshop 


onomics, Geography and Biology 
so that he becomes aware of the 
complex problems of society and 
its development. He suggested the 
extension of sex education 
to campus. Dr. Reddy stressed 
the n e e d to set up an 
instructional unit for secondary 
school students and also popula¬ 
tion instructional materials pro¬ 
ject A strategy for Population 
Education through mass media be 

devolved. 

S^Lastly he cautioned how the 


population explosion is rapid and 
alarming when compared to 1920. 
Pre-service and inservice training 
in Population Education is a must 
for the teacher trainee and teacher 
in service and it should begin 
without delay. School education 
should be geared towards national 
goals and needs. 


Dr. R. C. Sexena, NCERT 
Participant, proposed a vote of 
thanks. 



Sri V Rafijachand.aii, Director of PobMc Instruction, Andhra Pradesh, 
inaugurating the Workshop, 

To Sis feft'is Dr. D. JaganaUiagReddy jVice Chancellor, S. V. University. 


(Contd. from page'10) 

Dr. Reddy [stressed Jjjth at 
this should serve as a stimulus 
to students of Biology for original 
investigations on the applied as¬ 
pects of Biology for creating better 
living conditions. 

Speaking on salient traits of 
Mendel, Dr. Reddy pointed out 
that original contribution in plant 
hybridisation had yielded rich be¬ 
nefits by way of improved variet¬ 
ies of wheat, rice etc. which are 
high yielding; a number of im¬ 


proved qualities in growth and 
yield are made possible only be¬ 
cause of Mendel's observations. 


Recapitulating the contribu¬ 
tions made by giants in science 
like Robert Hooke, Lenen Koek, 
Bernard, Lister and several others 
who toiled ceaselessly night and 
day with primitive equipment and 
gave much to mankind, the 
speaker reflected that all these 
will remind us of the task of living 
up to the glorious percepts of past 
scientific investigations. 
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PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 

STREAMLINES EXAMINATIONS 
Reported by Mr. R. K. Mathotra 


The organisation of examina¬ 
tions by a teaching and affiliating 
university on a vast scale through 
a centralised system, indeed, pres¬ 
ents a number of problems. Some 
2 lakh students took various ex¬ 
aminations of this University in 
Punjab, Haryana and Chandigarh 
m April May this year. About 
2,100 persons were appointed on 
the suprevisory staff at nearly 300 
examination centres. 

'The Vice-Chancellor, Mr Suraj 
Bhan, appointed various com* 
mittees, which included Presidents. 
Secretaries of Principals’ and 
Teahers* Associations in Punjab 
and Haranya of both Government 
and non-Government colleges as 
also some distinguished educa¬ 
tionists. 

These committees deliberated 
on various aspects of the problem 
and made certain recommenda¬ 
tions to the Syndicate of the Uni¬ 
versity, which, after its approval, 
were put inte practice from 
last year. 

In a paper entitled, “Unfair 
Means—-The Climax and Denoue¬ 
ment" presented by the Registrar, 
Mr. Jagjit Singh-at a seminar 
organized by the Inter-University 
Board of India and Ceylon, he 
made a lucid analysis of the pro¬ 
blems involved and suggested a 
pragmatic approach to examina¬ 
tions. 

The Punjab University has in¬ 
sured its supervisoiy staff at 
various examination centres for 
R$. 10,000/- each with the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India. 
Apart from infusing a sense of 
security among the invigilating 
staff, the rates of payment were 
ahn increased to attract better 
personnel. 

The Principal was made the 
over-all incharge for conducting 
examinations and maintenance of 
discipline outside the examination 
with the responsibility of condoct- 
jog examinations. At places, 
where there were more than one 
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centre, the Superintendent was 
appointed from the same institu¬ 
tion and supervisory staff was 
appointed on 50'50 basis, i. e., 
50°o from the college concerned 
50°o from other institutions. 

Local committees, consisting of 
district authorities. Principals and 
representatives of citizens of the 
* place, were appointed to look after 
the day-to-day problems with a 
view to ensuring the smooth runn¬ 
ing of the centre. 

The unfair means cases, if any, 
were to be reported by the Super* 
imendent of the centre direct to 
The Universrtv office and not 
th r ough the Principal of the 
college as was done earlier. 

The maximum strength of 
aminees at a particular centre 
must not exceed 250 and the 
strength of the supervisory staff 
was determined as one Assistant 
Superintendent for every forty 
candidates 

In addition to normal inspec* 
tion of centres by senior teachers, 
flying squards were also organised 
to check-mate the incidence of 
unfair means at notorious centres. 

The University has also strea¬ 
mlined its office branches, which 
deal with the conduct of examina¬ 
tions. For example, both the 
examination scheduled Is notified 
and que«tion papers printed well 
in advance Answer-hooks are 
despatched in time and secrecy 
maintained. 


“India A Living 
Museum” 


—Dr. Mo#nak«hlaund«rm 
to tho All-India Dravidlan 


Confnrancs at SVU 


“The help of linguistics/' 
observed Mr. K. K. Shah, 
“will be quite welcome io our 
language teaching programmes of 
translation of texts from one 
language to another". He spoke 
these words, as he inaugurated the 
2nd All India Conference of 
Dravidian Linguistics at the Sri 
Venkateswara University at Tiru- 
pati. Dr. T P. Meenakshi- 
sundaram, former Vice-Chance¬ 
llor of Madurai University was in 
the chair. 

Dr. 'Meenakshisundaram men¬ 
tioned, in the course of presiden¬ 
tial address, that India was a 
living museum of all languages. 
Linguistics studv could develop 
naturally and effectively in India. 
He felt that there was need for 
providing funds for publishing the 
materials and works of the various 
institutions and research scho ars. 

On the other hand, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. D. J. Reddy said 
that there were 4000 languages in 
the world, 199 being in India 
alone. Of the 72 universities in 
India, only 13 had linguistics 
departments. He urged the need 
for a greater number of language 
laboratories in tbe country. 


“Take several thousand students and force them to attend 
lectures in a hall that holds a hundred. Tell them that if they pass 
their examinations, there wilt be no jobs for them. Surround them 
with a society that does not practise what it preaches and is run 
by political parties that do not represent student ideas. Tell them 
to hink what is wrong with society out how to put it right. As 
soon as they become actively interested in the subject , send it the 
police to beat them up. Then stand well clear of the bang and 
affect an attitude af confused surprise /* 

HDr. Macoktn Ad isles see text 

quoted by Prof. H. R. Justin la Youth Power Higher Education 




Course In Muni¬ 
cipal Administra 
tion at Osmania 

The month-long fifth orienta¬ 
tion course in municipal adminis¬ 
tration. conducted by the Regio¬ 
nal Centre for Training and 
Research in Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration. Department of Public 
Administration. Osmania Univer¬ 
sity, concluded on July 17. 

Delivering the Valedictory 
address, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr N. Narotham Reddy, reve¬ 
aled that the G>«e r nment nf 
India was panning to Kip, in <x 
big way, the muniwipal admims- 
tiatton course in Hyderabad in 
the Fifth Plan. 

During the course, background 
lectures and workshops in various 
aspects of municipal administra¬ 
tion were conducted Piof M. A. 
Mutulib was the Director of the 
Regional Centre. 

Twenty one candidates from 
various parts of the country, 
participated in the course. 

V. C Lays C orner Stone 
For A New 
Teachers Colony 

In an attempt to provide more 
facilities to the teaching commu¬ 
nity on the Campus, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. N. Narotham 
Reddy, laid the foundation-stone 
of a new housing colony at Tara- 
naka near the Campus on June 
21, 1972. 

Estimated to cost Rs. 13 
lakhs, to be shared by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission and 
the Andhra Pradesh Government, 
the colony will consist of 19 Lec¬ 
turers’ quarters and 11 Readers’ 
quarters. 

The housing colony, which 
will form a separate entity, is 
expected to be completed by 
June, 1973. 


Kashmir shown Os a separate nation 


Bangalore, July 7. 

Mr. Mallur Ananda Rao (Jnd ) 
said in the Mysore Legislative 
Council to-day that in the Map of 
India found in the text-book pres¬ 
cribed for tenth standard students 
by the State Government, the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir was shown 
as a separate nation. 

He said that this *grove blunder ' 
found in the text book had been 
brought to the nonce of the O * 'ml 


Government by Mr. Sunder Smgh 
Bhandary , a Jan Sangh leader, and 
the Centre had directed the State 
Government to ban and seize the 
text-book . 

Despite Centre's instructions, he 
said , the State Government had not 
withdrawn the book• Mr, Ananda 
Rao asked the Government to with¬ 
draw the text-book immediately 
and take stem action against offi¬ 
cials who had ncommauud Uv t the 

book hi 1 /J'f'W r;/ i‘d r j$ (f f />y f honk. 



Dr. S. K. Dutta, Vice Chancellor, Kurukshetra Um\ersity going round Uk 
library after performing the opening ceremony 
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Visva-Bharati 

The Ananda Bazar Patrika 
group of publications* will provide 
lor two scholarships at Viswa- 
Bharti Rabindra Bhavana to en¬ 
able scholar* to carry out research 
projects on Gurudeva, 10 comme¬ 
moration of the Golden Jubilee 
of the Bengali daily. 

An announcement to this 
effect was made on May 20 in 
Calcutta bv the Chief Minister, 
Sj. Siddhartha Sankar Ray at the 
formal ceremony to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of the paper at 
Rabmdra Sadan, on behalf of the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika authori¬ 
ties, Sirimati Indira Gandhi, 
Acharya of Visva-Bharali was the 
chief guest of the ceremony. 

For higher researcT the scho¬ 
larship will be Rs. 750 per men¬ 
sem. For postgraduate research 
the scholarship will be worth Rs 
450 a month. 

A meeting was held at Kend- 
angal village on May 16 in the 
afternoon which was attended by 
all the staff members of the Vill¬ 
age Extension Section and the 

Saha Adhyaksha, Palli Samga- 
thana Vibhaea. Discussion was 
held regarding the organisation 
of a vtllige youth club and the 
programme of welfare activities 

Cultural functions and plays 
were successfully staged at BaJIav- 
pur vllage under the initiative of 
the Jyoti Sangha from May 29 to 
31. \he performances were lar¬ 
gely attended by ihe villagers on 
all the three nights and these met 
appreciation irom alt. Village 
Extn. Section rendered help and 
guidance for the purpose. 

A drama Sneher Joy was 
staged by the children ol Sinni- 

ketan and Surul on May 50 at 
Sirinrketan in the evening which 
was appreciated by all. Stage 
materials etc were supplied by 
the Village Extension Section A 
catastrophe was avoided on May 
14 by ihe promptness and initia¬ 
tive of Siri Tapan Kumar JLaha. 
a student of Siksha Sutra when 


the stores of Silpa Sadana Exten¬ 
sion caught fire at noon. Sri man 
Tapan immediately informed the 
inmates of Siriniketan about the 
outbreak of fire which was prom¬ 
ptly put out by the inmates of 
Siriniketan. We highly appreciate 
the alertness of Siriman Taj an 
in this regard. 


England to give £ 1,000,000 
for a Thailand Institute. 

LONDON. July 11—Britain is 
to provide more than £ 1.000,000 
during the next three year** to 
assist the Asian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Thailand. Of this 
amount, £600,0C0 will go towards 
the running costs of the Institute, 
in the form ot contributions to 
the faculty and other staff, gift-* 
of equipment and books, and the 
provision of scholarships A fur¬ 
ther £ 400,0011 will meet the cost 
of the engineenuj and architec¬ 
tural consultancy tor the Institute’s 
new campus at Rangsit. In addi¬ 
tion, £50,000 is to be made avai¬ 
lable for transport, agricultural 
and workshop equipment for the 
new campus. 


Education 

it is estimated by the United 
Nations Educational . Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNES 
CO) that in 1969-70 there were 19 
million teachers in the world and 
475 million students enrolled The 
table on educational institutions in 
the Yearbook gives data for the 
latest year on the number of teac¬ 
hers and students enrolled in each 
country by type and level of 
education. 


administration. 

The German Foundation, in 
short, serves as a centre for ex¬ 
change of experiences on develop¬ 
mental problems It also provides 
facilities to foreign invitees for 
specialised training and prepares 
German experts lor assignments 
abroad. This enables it to forge 
an effective partnership between 
the developed and developing 
nations. 


Foundation for 

Developing 

Countries 

Some 3,00 1 experts from the 
fields of agriculture, social deve¬ 
lopment, education and public 
administration from A fro-Asian 
and Latin American countries 
have so far attended the seminara 
sponsored by the German Foun¬ 
dation For Developing Countries 
in West Berlin. The largest conti¬ 
ngent, more than 430, came from 
India. What is this foundation 
and what is its role ? 

Set up jointly on the initiative 
of the parliamentary parties and 
the German Government in 1959, 
the Foundation has come to 
acquire the reputation of a cata¬ 
lyst of socio-economic change in 
the Third World in a little more 
than a decade. It acts as a clea¬ 
ring house of modem techniques 
and has worked tirelessly to en¬ 
large the economic infrastructures 
of ibe developing countries. Its 
Agricultural De\e!opment Centre 
in Fcldaftng near Munich handles 
a number of agricultural progra¬ 
mmes. The centre mainly pro¬ 
motes international conferences 
in the light of the I ederal Govern¬ 
ments development policy vis-a- 
vis the developing countries. The 
topic of discussion extend from 
the breeding of new seed varieties 
to the extension of nutrition pro¬ 
grammes abroad. Its Seminar 
Centre located in Berlin concerns 
itself with economic and social 
development and promotion of 
public administration. Its Edu¬ 
cation, Science and Documenta¬ 
tion Division is situated in Bonn 
and the area Orientation Centre 
in Bad Honnef. With a staff of 
350 persons, the Foundation 
operates an annual budget of 20 
million DM. 

India, which for long has been 
associated with the Foundation, 
has been sending a large number 
of participants to its various semi¬ 
nars and workshops. These parti¬ 
cipants come from the fields of 
agriculture, industry, education 
and various branches of public 
(Cont’d in col. 2) 
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Fear of fall in standards in Kerala's higher education 

Dr. P. C. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 

Formerly UNESCO Educational Economist 


That standards in most Indian Universities have 
been falling is by now well’recognised. A good deal 
of thought has been devoted to this subject. The Un¬ 
iversity Grants Commission and ad hoc committees 
appointed by several Universities are among the 
many bodies which paid attention to the problem of 
falling standards. We have excellent analyses of the 
problem and many suggestions for improvement of 
standards ; but no improvement worth mention has 
been achieved. Perhaps standards are still falling. 
My present purpose is not to go over the same ground 
again but to limit the observations to a special situa¬ 
tion which has arisen in Kerala. 

The crisis in Kerala's higher education is deepen¬ 
ing. The developments which have precipitated the 
crisis are well-known and adequately covered in the 
press A few special articles also have appeared on 
the subject. So far no solution to the problem is in 
sight, but m the various suggestions made which may 
eventually lead to a resolving of the problem—how¬ 
ever good this in itself may be—there is a danger of 
academic standards falling. The will of the dominat¬ 
ing student political group, the machinations of the 
politicians, the obduracy of the Government and the 
University and ihe pertinacity of the private college 
managements—all may act and react on each other 
and eventually a compromise solution may be round. 
But by then much time will be lost and all the tem¬ 
porary arrangements now proposed, even assuming 
they are workable, will lead to a deterioration in the 
quality of education. 

Kerala has 104 Arts and Science Colleges ownsd 
and administered by private bodies. These are the 
colleges involved in the crisis (some of these since 
have re-opened and are now functioning and these in 
one sense may be said to be out of the crisis)* 

On May 25th last the University of Kerala issued 
an order on its affiliating private Arts and Science 
colleges to reduce their fee tariffs to the level obtain¬ 
ing m similar colleges owned by the Government. 
The Kerala University Act gives the University the 
right and power to fix and regulate fees in the affilia¬ 
ting colleges. The University of Calicut, the other 
University in the State with affiliating colleges and 
having similar power of fixing fees also passed an 
order on its colleges. 

These orders were passed at the instance of the 
Government of Kerala at a time chosen by it. The 
colleges which now remain closed were due to open 
on various dates in the month of June last for differ¬ 
ent classes. The initiative in this matter was not even 


with the Government. The Government was given 
a directive by the Ruliag Alliance's policy making 
Liasion Committee which is a purely political body 
consisting of politicians some of whom are now 
Ministers. Kerala is at present governed by a Coali¬ 
tion Government consisting of five different political 
parlies—the Congress (R), the Communist Party of 
India, the Muslim League, the Revolutionary Socialist 
Party and the Praja Socialist Party. The Liaison 
Committee is the super cabinet whose directives are 
virtually, though not constitutionally, mandatory on 
the Government and consists of the 'bosses’ of the 
five coaliuoning parties and all the Ministers with the 
Chief Minister as Chairman, Kerala's political set 
up today, in a State which has seen the largest 
number of Government rise and fall since Independ¬ 
ence, it is understandable that compliance with the 
directives of the Liaison Committee is essential for the 
survival of the Government. 

But it is difficult to see, how the University which 
has the responsibility of maintaining academic stand¬ 
ards has come to contribute to the precipitation of a 
crisis of this magnitude, involving one lakh and 
twenty-seven thousand students, about 6,200 teacheis 
and 104 of its affiliating colleges. On receipt of the 
University s order the private colleges through their 
representative Executive Association, stated that if the 
colleges fees were reduced the colleges would be runn¬ 
ing at a Joss and added they were prepared to allow 
any one to examine their accounts to be satisfied of 
this If the fee standardisation were insisted on the 
college wanted compensatory grams or else they 
preferred to remain closed. The University fixed a 
deadline for the reopening of the colleges and most 
of them refused to reopen and a "show cause' notice 
has been served on them threatening them with 
disciplinary action. Disaffiliation is freely talked 
about. 

Without entering into the controversial matters 
relating to this question, it is difficult to understand 
how the University came to act m such haste. It is 
not beholden to the Ruling Alliances policymaking 
Liaison Committee nor is it bound to carry out the 
behests as such of the Government. There are much 
more vital matters of an academic character which 
the University should be interested in. Academic 
standards and the interests of education m 104— 
nearly five-sixths of the total—of its affiliating colleges 
are more important to the University than carrying 
out the wishes of the Government at a time the latter 
wanted it. No serious calamity would have occrurred 
if the University, even assuming it wanted to carry 
out the Government’s behests, had the order 
effective 1972-73. The colleges would have continued 

contd. on page 17 
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Library Education—A point of view 

N. Malathl. M.A., M.Lib. Sc 


Literature on education for librarianship has 
nearly inundated the field and one more may not be 
the last straw. Much has been said about preparing 
School Librarians, Special Librarians, redrafting the 
old syllabi, refreshing the Libray Science Teachers ; 
and, as a side issue, dovetailing the librarians to 
Adult Education Programmes. Some were contend¬ 
ing for status for librarians and others questioning rea¬ 
sons for discounting librarianship as an honourable 
profession. A great majority do complain of low pay 
scales. Probably most of the complaints are traceab'e 
to lack of co-ordination between the library science 
course and other subjects against the common back¬ 
drop of total educational set up. If we revert to the 
various modifications, revisions, improvements, re¬ 
commended, suggested, implemented or under con¬ 
sideration for educating the future citizen, my point 
will be all the more clear. One of the major problems 
that is confronting today’s educationists is over- 
spedalisation and lack of general knowledge of the 
student even in matters that will have bearing on his 
onployment opportunities. While students are agitat¬ 
ing for the removal of the General Education paper, 
the educationists are worried about the means to 
impart into students that part of curriculum to make 
them a well-balanced human beings and not human 
m a c h in es chiselled out to work in a minutely narrow 
circle. I wonder whether a welHhought out educa¬ 
tional programme strongly supported by active library 
programmes such as formation of reading circles, cir¬ 
culating reading lists, conducting meaningful exhibi¬ 
tions of library resources would not yield better results. 

Present Position of Librarians : 

Though the position of librarians when compar¬ 
ed to that in the early parts of the 20th Century, 
shows some improvement it still stands no comparison 
to the progress achieved in other fields. The scale of 
Pay or status recommended by the University Grants 
Commission (i,e., to be treated on par with teachers) 
as early as 1965 still remains a matter for imple¬ 
mentation in some Institutions and in some not for 
consideration. A great majority of the educational 
institutions in the South have not implemented the 
UGC Scales fully. In some of the Universities where 
the authorities have given the impression that they 
were giving the UGC beales of pay, the grades are 
not consistent in regard to the subsequent cadres. 
For instance, one University adopted Professor’s scale 
for the Librarian but fixed die next grade at a starting 
of Rs. 350/- with no intermediary grade. Worse 
things could be said of status. At the moment the 
Librarians seem to have formed a species by them¬ 
selves belonging neither to fish nor to fowl. Some 
Universities meat only Librarian and Assistant Libr¬ 
arian on par with teachers—that too only for pur¬ 
poses of Pay scale—and categorise others as Non- 
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teaching. Again if the Librarian and Assistant 
Librarians are given the status of teachers, the ques- 
tion of permission to register themselves for Ph. D. 
arises. Atleast one University refused such permis¬ 
sion. Then what are the substantial reasons for 
refusing such permission ? Another question that 
passes one’s comprehension is why the Librarian is 
not mide ex-officio Senate member, while alt other 
Heads of Departments and Institutions are admitted 
to the Senate. 

Employment Potential: 

As I have already mentioned earlier, librarianship 
is strapped to the radication of illiteracy programmes. 
A very modest estimate of librarians required in the 
next ten years as worked out by Sri N.C. Chikravarti 
set the figures at 24,IH)0 graduates aad 25,000 under¬ 
graduates for the entire Public Library set up includ¬ 
ing School Libraries. One would think the employ¬ 
ment potential for librarians in India is charming. 
But the facts belie position It may be curious to note 
the sort of reluctance evinced by various manage¬ 
ments to employ qualified personnel. In other words 
ill-qualified or underquaiified staff in libraries and 
employment problem for the graduate librarians are 
existing side by side in the country. We may trace 
the reason to failure on the part of working librarians 
to impress upon managements and thereby the need 
for insisting on qualified hands. 

Second anomaly is the insistence of merit in the 
academic degree beside the professional degree for 
senior positions. There is every meaning in asking 
for rank in the relevant subject field and that is what 
1 suppose is the practice in other fields too. But to 
insist on distinctions in the academic line inspite of 
good professional degree may not be just. On the 
other hand, such criterion for selection narrows down 
the scope for promotions and appointments. Io this 
connection the recommendations of the University 
Grants Commission have got to be revised. For in¬ 
stance, according to the present requirements of the 
University Grants Commission a person having B. A. 
HI Class, M A. II Class and B. Lib. Sc. D Lib. Sc. 
will be preferred to one having M.A, HI Class B Lib. 
Sc /D.Ltb. Sc I or II Class and M. Lib Sc I or II 
Class. And a close scrutiny of the qualifications will 
show that the latter will have better knowledge of the 
subject, ne is to deal with. 

Training for Librariaaship 

Against this background of the educational set up, 
I would like to make a few suggestions for considera¬ 
tions of the stalwarts in the field of Library Science. 
I need not review here various courses offered by 
different institutions because earlier issues of Library 
Science journals contain plenty of information on the 
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to function now and every one would have get time 
to establish facts by an independent and impartial 
enquiry. Pacts regarding the balance sheet position 
of the c olleges remain to be established if the Gov¬ 
ernment and the University are not prepared to 
dfafiept the plea of loss entered by the colleges. Ap- 
jiraitly they don’t believe this plea to be honest, 
indents have already lost six weeks of study and 
there is no knowing how many more they will lose. 

Out of the 104 colleges about 38—mostly inter¬ 
mediate colleges—have reopened. They educate only 
about one-sixth of the total on the rolls of private 
colleges and employ about a thousand teachers out of 
nearly 6,000. It is this vast majority of students who 
do not know where to turn for education and the 
teachers who do not know where to work or get their 
pay from. 

The parties to the dispute—the Government, 
student!, teachers, the University and the private 
college managements—are firm in the various stands 
they have taken and there is little hope of any 
immediate solution to the problem. 

The Government and the University are taking 
the following steps to try and put the students in class 
rdoms:— 

(1) To upgrade the intermediate colleges which 
have re-opened. It is difficult to see that in 
normal times tnese colleges would have been 
upgraded so soon or collectively. This 
essentially academic decision contains a polit¬ 
ical element 


contd. from page 16 

subject including individual observations, remarks, 
comments, suggestions and recommendations. 

library Science differs from other subjects of 
study in as much as it is ubiquitous with universal 
appeal. Hence there is an urgency to impress upon 
toe public and elite the ubiquitous nature of the 
snbject. Just as study of one language is necessary 
to serve as a medium of communication, the study of 
library science should be made a common subject to 
introduce the student to the world of books. I put 
forth my argument as follows : let us suppose ail 
students in the Intermediate Colleges are given a short 
oburse in library techniques. This will make them 
fed not only at home m huge library buildings but 
also makes them familiar with little routine matters. 
The library staff will be saved of giving little embarr¬ 
assing instructions such as “Do not dog ear pages” 
“Any kind of marking prohibited,” etc. So-called or¬ 
ientation programmes, minor formalities at the 
Counter, short-range reference questions like the 
height of Alps or Volume coefficient of the expansion 
of air will settle of their own accord in a good nu¬ 
mber of cases. Professional members need not mistake 
that I am suggesting means to cheapen professional 
talent. It is an accepted fact that m many libraries 
most of the sub-professional duties like collection, card¬ 
writing, typing of cards, filing rf cards, issuing and 


(i) To allow all colleges, to work in double shift. 
This enormous pressure of work so suddenly 
and unexpected thrown on these small 
colleges is likely to reduce, qualities despite all 
precautions that may be taken. 

(3) For the Government to open new colleges 
and accomodate them in temporary sheds. It 
is difficult not to see an element of pique in 
this decision. A Government which has 
found it difficult for financial reasons to give 
compensatory grants to the colleges, will have 
to find resources a hundredfold if this decision 
is to be implemented. 

Assuming all these are possible, where are the 
teachers to come from? Two ways have been suggested: 

(1) to recruit the unemployed; statistics show there 
are about 3,000 unemployed master degree holders in 
the States; 

(2) to appoint the teachers of the private colleges 
which still remain closed. The managements have 
appealed to the teachers to stand by them ; in a few 
cases they have threatened the teachers that they 
would lose their jobs if they responded to University’s 
invitation to enlist for additional services in the 
colleges which have reopened. 

In all these improvised ways of conducting higher 
education there is the' grave risk of standards failing. 
Even at this late hour it would be possible to hold all 
opposing forces in check if the fee standardisation 
could be postponed till the next academic session and 
arrangements made for holding an enquiry into the 
financial position of private colleges to decide on the 
request for compensatory grants. 

returning of books, filing of books, searching for 
duplication are being performed by clerks or attendees 
who would not have any professional qualification 
but work under the supervision of professionals. 

The students may be taught to use catalogue, to 
handle the books with care, consult simple Reference 
Materials and be acquainted with Counter transac* 
tions They must be made to understand that read¬ 
ing too can be fun. This kind of acquaintance w ith 
the library and the ways of the books make the 
students foim better library habit than all the wall- 
posters and articles in professional journals put to- 
gather can do. Such students can better serve adult 
education programmes because they know their circles 
and the tastes of those circles. 

Library Science can also be offered as an optional 
subject at Intermediate and B.A levels. These stud¬ 
ents can be engaged in various kinds of sub-profes¬ 
sional duties which are now being performed by non- 
professionals, In addition, this kind of education 
provides multifarious opportunities for the students 
and thus there is greater scope for the subject to attr¬ 
act more and more students. 

If this proposal could be considered, then the pre¬ 
sent B. Lib. Sc. Course will be an intensified training 
course designed to meet the needs of supeivisory jobs 
or of specials librarians. The course leading to 
Master's degree must necessarily be research-oriented. 
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the 6m o! Private Managements 

Out of a total of J33 colleges in Kerala, 119 are nm by private 
educational agencies. 89% of the total student population in the state 
( 141214 ) attend privately managed colleges , most of which are run by 
Christum Churches {64), 

G rant-in-Aid 

Not until 1963 did the state Government extend any assistance to 
these colleges. Even the UGC came to the scene in 1958- Besides , the 
grants offered were specifically meant to pay higher salaries to teachers. 
Subsequently, a grant-in-aid Code was introduced m 1963 for fulfilling 
this obligation. 

Only 80 per cent of the deficit incurred by the managements is re¬ 
imbursed. It is against the varment 20 per cent deficit for which manage¬ 
ments are allowed to levy a fee higher than the standard This income 
is utilised by the managements in making both ends meet and to carry out 
some modest developmental projects 

These fees were prescribed by the university with governmental 
approval. Since introduction of the gram-in-aid. the authorities have 
tended to reduce these grants without giving any reason. Every year the 
management went deeper in debt Some of the college were able to 
make good these losses by levying the so-called •'capuion fee ’ for ad - 
mission and donation for staff appointments The majority of the 
Christian Colleges have, however , refrained from doing so. 

Deduction of Fees 

To study this question the Go\eminent appointed a one rr.cn com¬ 
mission m the person of Shri Padmakunwr in 1970 The Commission 
reported that some Rs. 3 irores would ha\e to he incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment if fees of the prtvote and Government Colleges were equalised It 
was recommended that tuition fee be reduced tn private colleges and in¬ 
creased in Government colleges to bring them at par. 

The Keiafa Government decided in June to bring about fee unfica- 

uon. 

Extent of Losses 

Managements have established that if fee losses are not made good, 
they would have to close do\\n their colleges. The income falls f h Rs. 46 
per student at pre-degee stage . Rs. 87 per student at the degree stage 
and Rs. 193 at the postgraduate level. The-overage expenditure m 1970-71 
by Government per student in a private college was Rs. 213, whertas it 
spent Rs: 613 per student in Government colleges * 

Conditions for Compromise 

The proposals made by Dr. George Jacob, Vice-Chancellor of Kerala 
University, on behalf of Government for direct payment to leach* rs salary 
would be helpful to pn\ate managements subject to the following con¬ 
ditions: 

(a) Admission of students and appointment of teachers ate to be 
done by a Committee consisting of the Principal, Heed of De¬ 
partment and a nominee each of the Govemr.ent era ihe 
University ; 

(b) The principal of communal representation Mould be followed in 
the appointment of lecturers ; and 

(c) 80% of the admission should be made on the basis of merit 
while the remaining 20% will be resen ed for ike Mtnogi merits. 

The managements feel that these conditions Mere in control ention of 
the article 30(1) of the Constitution interpreted by the Supreme Cccrt. 
The Court had clearly slated in its i eidict on the Kerch University Act : 
“A 'o part of the management could be taken LMoyond vested in another 
body Mithout encroachment upon the gtarcnteid rights of the minorities 
Besides, it also held that grants should not be ghen in such amarner as 
to deprive an educational agency of its rights to administer its colliges . 
The standards and cvr Uficaticns for steff selection are also laid Sewn by 
the Government on < t made subject to epproxai of the University. To 
leave it to a Commute in uhick thk management hed no representation 
would only defeat the basic objectives^ the coll ges of the mir critics. 
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thi Case of the State dovarnnisat 

The case of tie Gtxernmexi has been put forward in a Kerala 
University Press Release of June 29 issued upon conclusion of a Confer- 
ence of the Representatives of Private Managements and the University, 

The Managements agreed to consider the following direct payment 
scheme proposed by Vice-Chancellor Dr . George Jacob : 

(tf) The University'Government may send two names, instead of 
one proposed in the direct payment scheme ; 

(b) 80% of pre-Degree and Degree Courses admissions will be on 
merit ; the other 20 % will be reserved for the managements. 
The V. C said that the same ratio would be considered, two. 
in case of post-graduate admissions. 

(c) The principle of Communal reservation in the appointment of 
lecturers may be followed by private colleges as by the 
University. 

(d) The Colleges will re-open on or before 10th July , 1972 . 

The Vice-Chancellor offered his good offices to solve ihe problem as 
a purely academic and educational one. He said, too, that it could not be 
den ied that great services have been rendered by private managements in 
the field of education, particularly to individual communities. He war not 
m favour of nationalisation of education but they should take an the role 
of public institutions: 

**Pi ivate colleges are private only in a restricted sense and they have 
to share the responsibility of public institutions." 

It is essential that the colleges should realise that an institution per¬ 
forming indispensable public service has to subject itself to public account 
ability. This is also necessary because large amounts from the State 
Exchequer go into their income. 

The essentials of University outonomy are threefold : 

(a) University will decide whom to teach~the right to choose stud¬ 
ents irrespective of their creed or caste , 

(b) University is to decide who is to teach—the freedom of the 
institution to appoint is to be matched with the freedom of the 
individual to be appointed \ and 

(c) University will prescribe what is to be taught—i e., the syllabus. 

The about autonomy should be within public accountability. 

The State Government has made it clear that the Granis-in-atd Code 
would be observed. A o additional grant will be paid beyond 80 % of the 
deficit. Government has prescribed a scheme far direct payment of 

■ teachers * salaries . 

i 

i 

The Government has suggested a Committee of four, consisting of a 
nominee of the Management , a Head of the Department, a representative 
1 of the University n mmated by ihe Vice Chaneallor, and a representative 

■ of the Government. 

\ The University's role is only to ensure that selection is made accord- 
I mg to accepted norus. 

J 

The Managements run by religious orders or backward communities 
i can have qualified persons of their choice included m the panel recommend¬ 
ed by the Selection Committee. 

! The scheme envisages a s imilar Committee for regulating admissions 

Denial of admission to injustice. The inclusion of 

on University represcntQljtejnitie CSvtrfiiVee will ensure dispensation of 
justice (o admission seeifag students. - > 

< Direct payment of ieochefi^arkpM^ prevent active political fir 

f volvcment. A teacher with a sense of seMaty »W// not go ajter political 
I wiuw wi/tto rwwv ft i nxe cuirirv. 


The questions that baHl the youth 

—An.Investigation 


BY Df. I. R. Sharma, 

* 

Head, Dept, of Education and Community Services, Panjabi University, Patiala. 
Students in the Universities are, by and large, ia 


the age group 19-21 years; they have crossed the 
care-free age of boyhood or girlhood and are on the 
threshold of adulthood. This is an age of assuming 
greater responsibilities. Reflection, rational thiaking, 
realisation of stark realities of life, choosing life 
partners, questionnmg the validity of laws that 
govern the surroundings, deciding about careers, 
suddenly getting conscious of obligations towards 
family, society and the counter, gauging one’s 
strengths and weaknesses, enlisting one's follies and 
intelligent actions sensitivity and sensibleness are 
some of the mam characteristics of this age. In this 
period, the life-buds start blooming, personalities 
begin to open, parental shelter seems to be in some 
cases, lifting, problems of livelihood begin to haunt, 
I-am-ness which was still now hidden, comes to the 
fore-front and one starts seeking one’s place in the 
social hierarchy. The life osciliats between the post¬ 
adolescent period aBd the pre-adulthood stage. A boy 
or girl behaves in a peculiar manner, sometimes 
when in possession of adolescence extremely irre¬ 
sponsible and sometimes, when in adulthood, ex¬ 
tremely serious and business-minded. This is an age 
more of the mind than of the body. The mind is 
occupied with various issues evading solutions. And 
sometimes the problems assume such serious dimen¬ 
sions that the life's locomotive seems to come to a 
stop, progress is hindered, confusion envelops the 
whole personality and the youth become a victim of 
bewflderness. And when he or she is passing through 
this turbulant period of total confusion and help¬ 
lessness, when his problems enslave him completely, 
when he finds nothing but darkness around him, in 
extreme desperation he may say or do anyirg bet¬ 


ween murder and suicide. And if he or she finds 
his likes around, a group or gang with identical in¬ 
tentions is formed. Such a group suffers from reason 
blindedness, is in possession of profound emotion and 
like the flooded river or angry flames may do any¬ 
thing There have been many an exhibition of such 
out-bursts, with very unfortunate and awful con¬ 
sequences. 

There is need, therefore, to find the problems of 
the youth, well in time, and make efforts to find their 
solutions. With this aim in view 17# boys and 118 
girls, randomly selected from the Arts and Science 
(post-graduate) departments of the Panjabi Univers¬ 
ity, were asked to complete the sentence given below: 

“The question that baffles me the most is. 


The responses were closely studied and with the 
help of five judges (teachers of the Philosophy and 
Education departments) they were classified into the 
following main heads. 

(a) Personal problems; 

(b) Social problems; 

(c) National problems, 

(d) Philosophical problems, 

(e) Psychological problems 

All the responses were coded and classified by the 
judges, the disputes if any, at the time of classifica¬ 
tion were resolved by discussion. The data are 
tabulated below. 


TABLE—I 

Classification of Problems of Science and Non-Science Students (Boys and Girls). 


Sr. No. 

Problems 

Science—Students 
Boys Girls 

Non-Science 

Boys 

Students 

Girls 

Combind 
Boys Girls 

Total 

1. 

Personal 

44 

14 

49 

26 

93 

40 

133 

2. 

Social 

15 

7 

28 

27 

43 

34 

77 

3. 

National 

6 

2 

5 

5 

11 

7 

18 

4. 

Philosophical 

11 

11 

11 

20 

22 

31 

53 

5. 

Psychological 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 

6 

15 

Total 79 
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36 

99 

82 

178 

118 

296 




TABUS—2 

Companion (in percentages) of Problems of Boys and Oirli of Science, Non-Science and i Combined Group. 


Sr. No. 

Problem! 

Science Students 
Boys Girls 

Non-Sc. Students 
Boys Girls 

Combined 

Boys Girls 

Total 

C.R. 

1 . 

Personal 

55 

39 

50 

32 

52 

34 

46 

3.3* 

2. 

Social 

20 

20 

28 

32 

24 

29 

26 

N.S. 

3. 

National 

8 

56 

5 

6 

6.2 

6 

6 

N.S. 

4. 

Philosophical 

14 

30 

11 

24.5 

12.4 

26 

18 

3.0* 

5. 

Psychological 

3 

5.6 

6 

5.5 

5.4 

5 

5 

N.S. 


‘Significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 3 

Correlation Between Problems of Boys and Girls, 
Science and Non-Science Students. 


Sr. No. 

Groups 

(Product 

Moment) 

L 

Boys V/S Girls 
(Arts Depta) 

.79 

2. 

Boys V/S Girls 
(Science Depts.) 

.82 

3. 

Boys V/S Girls 
(Combined) 

.80 

4. 

Arts Students V/S 
Science Students 

.91 


Analysis of Data 

Tables given above point out the following things 

very vividly. 

1. The personal problems crown the list of questions 
which baffle boys and girls, and constitute 45% of 
total issues. The next in the train are social 
(26%), philosophical (18%), national (6%) and 
psychological questions ($%). 

2* More boys than girls are baffled by personal 
questions. There is a clear difference of 18% in 
favour of boys ; C.R, (3.3) is sigmficent at 0.01 
level. 

3- 26% girls against just 12% boys find no ready 
answer to philosophical questions. There is a 
clear difference of 14% in favour of girls ; C- R. 
(3.0) is significant at U.01 level. 

4. Almost equal number of boys and girls are touch¬ 
ed by social, national and philosophical issues. 


5. There is no difference between the problems dis¬ 
turbing the Science and Non-Science students 
(r~.9J), and boys and girls taken department-wise 
(T^ble 3). 

6. The girls in both the groups. Science and Non- 
Science, also in combined groups, are more 
variant than boys. They are much more conscious 
of social and philosophical issues than boys, and 
the differences are very significant. 

Analysis of Data 

(a) Personal Problems : 

Nearly one boy in every two and one girl in every 
three, are worried about their personal problems 
which are distributed into the following categories 
(frequencies and percentages are given against each 
category). 


Nature of Problems 

Frequency 
Boys Girls 

Total Percentage! 
(Appxly.) 

Getting a job. what 
after M. A./M.Sc. ? 

42 

19 

61 

46 

Studies/Examination 

Success 

13 

15 

28 

21 

Finding a Life Partner 

10 

6 

16 

12 

Getting Popular 

2 

7 

9 

7 

Further Education 

3 

3 

6 

5 

Financial Worries 

2 

4 

6 

5 

Personal Health 

0 

3 

3 

2 

Individual Problems 
(misc.) 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Total 



133 

100 
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46% students ask pertinently ‘What after M.A./ 
M,Sc. ?’ They ate worried about the availability of 
job. In short they are facing a blurred future. They 
are suffering from a constant job-worry which is 
sapping their interest in studies and other important 
affairs of life. The question of‘job* haunts the boys 
more than it disturbs the girls. 21°; students, nearly 
equal number of boys and girls are worried about 
their studies and examinations. 12% students are 
in search of good life partners. Here the boys arc 
more seeking than girls In the case of girls, it must 
be the parents, perhaps, who are worried. Some 7% 
students suffer from social rejection, they wish to be 
popular in the class. Further studies, personal 
health, financial problems and miscellaneous issues 
disturb only a small proportion of students. Only 
5% students, mostly boys, are facing financial hard¬ 
ships. 

(b) Social Questions 

Whereas one in every two students constituting 
the sample of the study is self centred, egoistic, worri¬ 
ed about personal issues only, one in every four is 
baffled by social problems. The type of social ques¬ 
tions pulsating in the young minds will be dear from 
the following list. 


Nature of Problem 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Educated Unemployment 

28 

36 

Defective System of Educa¬ 
tion and Examination 

20 

26 

Growing Social Evils 

12 

16 

Social and Moral Degenera- 

• 

IS 

tkm 

n 

Restive and Directionless 
Youth 

6 

7 

Total 

77 

100 


The problem of educated unemployment is upper¬ 
most in the minds of the students. They are equally 
worried about the defective system of education and 
examination. After all if such a colossal investment, 
as is made in education, especially at the college and 
university level, is not to bring tangible results, the 
situ atio n may be referred to as a major failure of 
educational enterprise. Nearby 30% students are also 
painfully conscious of growing social degeneration. 
In the social field they have painfully expressed their 
concern about uneven distribution of wealth, mount¬ 
ing poverty, casteism, communal ism etc., and in the 
moral areas they feel worried about decaying higher 
values of life and increasing deception, dishonesty. 
Mack-mailing, corruption, crookedness, betrayal of 
the reposed faith favouritism and other countless 
immoral outbursts. They ask why men in authority 
speak and act differently, why merit is ignored, why 
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leaders run away from actual problems facing the 
society, why they hold out promises which they know 
they will never fulfil, why rich are getting richer and 
the poor poorer, why Jaw doesn't operate equally for 
all, why are the poor and the weaker sections of the 
society treated shabbily, why law and order are 
getting out of hands, why are not examinations 
objective and why dullards arc crowned with success 
and saddled into coveted positions. They also want to 
know why people are becoming lethagic, apathetic 
and lazy, why do they under function, why don’t 
they turn of the aimlessly running water taps, and 
switch off the lights and fans when no longer requir¬ 
ed, why high ups are attended to in hospitals and 
other places in preference to the less known and less 
well to do or poor people and.? 

Seven percent boys and girls have also shown their 
anxiety in the field of youth-problems They ask 
What will happen of the studeots, which direction they 
are going to, what lies in store for them, who is going 
to lead them and where and what for. Aimlessness ts 
constantly worrying and frustrating them, They feel 
they are becoming helpless and useless for themselves 
aod for society. They relentlessly ask : Why are we 
being disowned ? Why are we hated and why people 
don't confide in us ? And they want to know how 
this moral and social rot can come to a stop, what 
action-points can be listed to make a start in this 
direction * 

(c) Philosophical Issues 

Quite a substantial percentage of students (18%) 
seeks answers to philosophical issues. They want to 
know about God, life, death, soul, ultimate reality, 
true happiness, values of life, attributes of a perfect 
man, goal of life, functioning of the universe, why 
at all should God give birth to men and women, 
circle of birth and death, and other such questions. 
They want to know whether man and woman are 
rivals or complementary, is life a gift, or a painful 
thing, whether to be or not to be and why ’ They 
want to be convinced with regard to the existence of 
God. God as the real creater of the world, the absolu¬ 
teness versus relativity of values like truth, beauty, 
goodness and justice. They want to resolve the par¬ 
adoxical situation: honesty is perishing and dishonesty 
is flourishing, moralists are pooh-poohed and wickeds 
are honoured, and truth fails and lie succeeds. Djes 
God watch all this and keep quiet' Is He actionless, 
is He a party to the Satan or the vicious. Who is 
going to uphold the virtues and the virtuous people ? 
They want to know how it is wrong to indulge in 
and teach the so called immoral actions in the light 
of dictum : Nothing succeeds like success. 

(d) National Issues 

Six percent students, more boys than girls, are 
worried about national issues. They express their an¬ 
xiety about the food problem, language controversy, 
regionalism, political instability, floor-crossing of leg¬ 
islators and parliamentarians, naxalite activities, 
mourning prices, strained relations with neighbourly 




Countries, anti-national incidents of burning the 
national flag, beheading of the statues of national 
here* and demand for state-autonomy and other such 
disintegrating forces. The students ask * Why is 
the country lagging behind other nations, what is go¬ 
ing to be the future of the country, what is going to 
be the fate of democracy, when will shallow slogans 
come to end, when shall we have sincere people at 
the helm of affairs and should students join politics 
and bring a stop to this increasing rot in social life of 
the country. 

(e) Psychological Questions 

Five percent students are baffled by psychological 
problems Their questions are indicative of the fact that 
they suffer from mental worries and tensions of differ¬ 
ent kinds. They ask: Why lam compelled to do wrong 
to society, why I feel upset alwa>s where and how 1 
can find peace of mind, how to become normal 
minded, how to get rid of sensuous emotions, why i 
constantly think of her, why I want to kill a few 
people, why I feel hopeless and useless, why I have 
lost all interest in life, why I am becoming irritant, 
why no one likes me in the class, why a particular 
teacher is against me and why I don’t like to marry 
and thus offend my parents. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

Forty-five percent of the total problems facing the 
youth are personal, 26% are social. 18% philosophical, 
6% national and 5“ „ psychological in nature. The per¬ 
sonal problems baffle boys (53%) much more than the 
girls (34"„), social issues surround them in almost 
equal measures (fcojs 24%, girls 29%), philosophical 
queries occupy the minds of double the number of 
girls than boys (hoys 12.4% girls 26% , C. R —3.0) 
significant at 0.01 level) and psychological and nat¬ 
ional issues have no sex discrimination to convey. 

The problems of the Science and Non-Science 
students are identical (r—.911. The girls in both the 
Science and Non-Science groups are more variant, 
they are less introvert and egoistic than boys, their 
questions are not concentrating on one category i e. t 
personal, as is the case with boys The problems 
which disturb the students least are national and 
psycho ogical in nature. 

1 

Among the personal problems, the one standing 
at the top, concerns employment. Out of a total of 
133 questions under this category 61 are connected 
with employment, 28 with studies and examinations, 
16 with matrimony, 9 with self popularity and a 
small number is spread over financial worries, per¬ 
sonal health, further education etc The question 
that haunts the students the most is “What afteT MA./ 
M-Sc. ? Among national issues also the educated 
unemployment has been rated as question No. 1 by 
most of the studerts and they attribute it, and correct¬ 
ly so, to defective system of education. It appears 
that lack of employment opportunities, after M. A./ 


M.Sc., heavily haiigs tipdn the students* minds and td 
a great extent frustrates them. Outbursts of students 
indiscipline in various forms like strikes, agitations, 
violence, even murder and suicide are the outcomes 
of this acute frustration. Some urgent steps are re¬ 
quired to be taken to create jobs for the educated and 
make education job-oriented because a frustrated 
youth is always a stigma on any country. The Com¬ 
mittee on 'Unemployment’ appointed by the Govt, of 
India should come out w ith its report without any 
further delay. 

Anxiety about the examinations and studies is 
quite natural but the disturbing factor is the element 
of subjectivity and favouritism in the examinations 
and the students are painfully conscious of these and 
other drawbacks in the existing examination system. 
These freaks and vagaries cause a fear which con¬ 
stantly lurking in the minds of student, robs them of 
hard work, initiative and sincere efforts and gives 
rise to the employment of underhand means and other 
mat-practices. Examination reform is long overdue, 
it can't and should not wait any longer. If the 
present state of conducting examinations with the help 
of police force, under an atmosphere of owe and 
hush-hush continues, very soon we shall be reaching a 
stage of precipitation and no examinations or even 
teaching would be possible “Imminent examination 
reform’ is a writing on the wall, and any further 
neglect thereof is fraught with serious dangers. 

One fourth of the questions tabulating the minds 
of the students are connected with social maladies, 
and moral vices. 62% of such issues concern educat¬ 
ed unemployment and defective education system and 
nearly 30% are connected with social evils and moja 
degradation. Students want to know why corrupt 
tion, black-mailing, favouritism, casteism, commuoal- 
ism, dishonesty, bribery, aduhration, immortality e/c¬ 
are on the increase and how these can be checked, 
why are merit and scholarship sacrificed at the altar, 
of kinship of caste, creed or community, why are 
there social inequalities, uneven distribution of wealth 
and opportunities and how will they come to an end ; 
and what is going on with the youth, will no one lend 
them constructive goals ? These are fundamental 
questions, important and serious. It is indeed hear¬ 
tening that the country's youth has started applying 
its mind to such issues On our part we should 
formally and informally provide them with a forum 
to discuss such problems and also involve ourselves 
in such discussions. It will be a real education and 
university life will become meaningful, significant and 
purposeful. After all social understanding and social 
reform can’t be taken away from the purview of the 
University studies and activities. The University de¬ 
partments of students welfare have a significant role 
to play m this direction. 

Nearly 2C% students, more girls than boys, want 
to know about God, life, death, universe, soul, higher 
valves of life, good religion and attributes of perfect 
living. These are philosophical issues and different 
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people have different notions about each of these 
issues, and more than often tbeir concepts are irrat¬ 
ional and wrong. It is desirable that through special— 
ly organised lectures, symposia and discussion groups 
opportunities should be provided to the students to 
have a dear and correct idea about all these issues. 
As recommended by Kothari Education Commission 
a course of lectures on philosophical issues may be 
made an integral pan of education at all levels of 
study. Strangely enough these questions, both in the 
Science and Non-Science groups, have been asked by 
double the number of girls than boys There is no 
ready explanation for this except that girls are not 
worried more for jobs than boys and they usually 
concern themselves with secrets of nature and life, 
they are more philosophy and religion minded. The 
problem, however, deserves further investigation. 

What concerns the students is the changing mean¬ 
ing and the concept of values like truth, honesty, 
goodness etc ■ They want to know why a simple 
speaking, honest and sincere man suffers in this world 
and a cunning, sly and dishonest person flour¬ 
ishes. Does God watch all this and will He take any 
action and when ? 

National issues form a small percentage of the 
total queries made by the students Some of the 
questions baffling the students minds are about food- 
problem, language controversy, political instability, 
naxalite activities, floor crossing, strained neighbourly 
relations, anti-national activities, shaky national 
solidarity, decaying international prestige and rising 


prices. The questions touched by the students art 
really disturbing and worth discussion. The Universi¬ 
ties should make efforts to involve the students in the 
national problems and initiate and encourage dis¬ 
cussion on such topics. It is indeed unfortunate that 
not many students are concerned with national pro¬ 
blems. Steps should be taken to acquaint the student 
folk with national problems and present before them 
an academic and unbaise view of alt issues. The 
Universities should make efforts to prepare the 
studeots for shouldering the national responsibilities. 

5% of the students have psychological problems 
disturbing them, they suffer from mental worries and 
tensions ; they need psychotherapy. Their problems 
have inferiority, social rejection, poverty, intellectual 
mediocrity, sex and other such issues as the bases. 
Some of these problems can be tackled easily others 
will require the help of a psychiatrist. There is need 
in every University of same setting up of some psy¬ 
chological bureau consisting of 2 — 3 psychologists 
whom such students could address their problems and 
get advice and suggestions. Extreme steps like suicide 
or murder among the University population are 
atway the results of unresolved mental tensions and 
conflicts These mental worries need be taken care 
of earlier than any other type of students questions 
Such a bureau may also investigate into the student* 
problems from time to time and make suggestions to¬ 
wards their solution. This will hive a softening effect 
on students and they will be able to devote their best 
towards studies and involve themselves in constructive 
programmes. 


Contd. from page 32 

42. One Research Assistant in Economics in the grade of Rs. 200-15-350 plus usual dearness 
allowance 

43. One Research Assistant to Professor of Zoology m the grade of Rs 200-10-310-15-400 plus 
usual dearness allowance 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

First or high second class Master's in the subject concerned with a good academic record. For 
post No. 37. candidates possessing M A. degree in Economics are also eligible. For posts No. 40 & 41, 
candidates possessing equivalent diploma in the languages concerned are also eligible. 

Preferential: 

Doctorate in the subject concerned advance studies and published work and experience of teaching 
degree/honours/post-graduate classes for two years. 

GENERAL: 

For purposes of qualifications required for the above posts, the degree obtained in a subject taught 
in a Department which is subsequently constituted into separate Departments, shall be deemed to be degree 
in the subject concerned for the newly constituted Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed qualifications may be made in exceptional circumstances in accordance 
with the Ordinances. Ability to teach LL B. classes for the posts in the Faculty of Law and under-graduate 
classes for all posts through the medium of Hindi essential except for the posts in Languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available as admissible under the rules on confirmation for permanent 
posts. Period of probation for permanent post is two years. 

It is not necessary to fill all/any of the advertised posts. 

Application on the prescribed form (available on request, accompanied with a self-add reseed en¬ 
velope of size 23 cm x 10 cm, free of cost from the office of the Registrar) with recent testimonials, publi¬ 
cations etc. should reach the Registrar, Lucknow University, by Saturday, September 2, 1972. The candi¬ 
dates, who are in service must send their applications through the proper channel. Application Forms to 
out-station candidates will be issued by post upto Saturday, August 26, 1972. 
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New Textbooks in English from the 
USSR available in India 


(Mir Publisher’s, Moscow) 


1. Analytical Chemistry, 

S. Shapiro and Ya. Gurvich, 
pp. 560, Rs. 7.10 

2. Aviation, 

pp. 262, Rs. 2 60 

3. Cildhood Osteology 

u. Volkov, pp 467, Rs. 15 00 

4. Design Of Reinforced Concrete Structures, 

V. Murashev, E. Sigalov and 

V Baikov, pp. 5 l .»7, Rs. 9 60 

5. Engineering Physical Metallurgy 

Y Lakhtin, pp 444, Rs 7.20 

6- Fundamentals of Electricity, 

F. Evdokimov, pp. 518, Rs 6.00 

7. Gravity Prospecting, 

N. Sazhina and N. Grushirsky, 
pp. 492, Rs. 9.50 

8. Higher Algebra, 

A* Kurosh, pp. 430, Rs. 8.50 

9. Instrumentation And Controls In The 
Oil And Petrochemical Industries, 

I. Weinberg and K. Kalitenko, 
pp. 430, Rs. 8 30 

10. Iron And Steel Production, 

it, Bugayev and others, pp. 250 
Rs. 3.60 

11. Laboratory Practice In Radio, 

M. Kazinik. pp. 96, Rs. 1.20 

12 Lectures On The Theory Of Integral Equations, 
L G. Petrovsky, pp. 135, Rs. 2.00 


13. Mathematical Handbook-Higher Mathematics, 

M. Vygodsky, pp. 872, 

Rs. 10.00 

14. Open Hearth Steelmaking Practice, 

M. Sosnenko, pp. 286, Rs. 3.75 

15 Orthopaedic Stomatology, 

V. Kurlvandsky, pp. 520, Rs. 12.75 

16: Physical Geology, 

G- Gorshkov and A. Yakushova, pp, 583. 

Rs. 8 35 

17. Photometric Analysis, 

A. K.. Babko and A. T. Filipenko, pp. 388, 

Rs. 8.30 

18. Problems In Descriptive Geometry, 

Kh. A Arustamov, pp. 407, Rs. 11 05 

19. Problems la Elementary Physics, 

B Bukhovtsev, V. Knvchenkov, 

C. Myakishev and V. Shalnov, pp 438, Ra 8.30 

2o- Radio Engineering And Electronics, 

Z. Pruslin and M. Smirnova, pp. 465, R9. 5.50 

21. Residues and Their Applications, 

A. Gelfond, pp. 130, Rs. 2.00 

22. Seismic Prospecting, 
pp. 463, Rs. 5.75 

23. Theory Of Metallurgical Processes 

A. Volsky and E. Sergievskaya, pp. 360, 

Rs. 8.00 
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Authorised Agents and 
Main Distributors 


People’s Publishing House (P) Ltd., Punjab Book Centre, 

Rani Jbansi Road, p ° st Office Road, 

New Delhi-55- Jullundur. 


Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

New Ontury Book House (P) Ltd 

6/30, Mount Road, Madras. 

Prabhat Book House, 

Trivandrum. 

Visalaandhra Publishing House, 

Eluru Road, Vijayawada-2. 

Visaliandhra Publishing House, 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People’s Book House, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

Ranchi. 

People’s Book House, 

Opposite Patna College, 

Patna. 

Navakarnataka Publications, 

Kempagowada Circle, 

Banglore-9. 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Bajrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 


Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22-B, 

Chandigarh. 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk, Stale Bank of India. 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 

PPH Bookstall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Read, 
Bombay. 4. 

Progressive Book House. 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 

Gauhati 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia park. 

Sultania Road, 

Bbopal. 

Kitab Ghar, 

Cfaaura Rasta, 

Jaipur. 

Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazratganj, 
Lucknow. 
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Advertise 


here 


For results 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
(CHANDIGARH) 
(AdftrUsrment No. 39,721) 

Application arc invited for ihe fol¬ 
lowing temporary posts in the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry, Pan jab University, 
Chandigarh, so as to reach the Registrar 
by 11-8-72 along with Postal Orders for 
Rs. 7 30 paisc for posts at Sr. No. 1 to 4 
and Rs. 5.00 for posts at Sr. No. 5. 

1. Readers in Inorganic Chemistry 2 
Grade Rs 700-50-1250 

2. Lecturers In Inorganic Chemistry 2 
Grade Rs. 4CG 40-800-50-950 

3. Reseatch*Associates m Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry 2 

Grade Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Allowances as' admissible under the 
University rules, 

4* ScniorjRescarch Fellows (in Inorga¬ 
nic Chemistry 3 

Rs. 500/- p m/(fixed)' each 

5. Junior Research Fellows (in Inorga¬ 
nic Chcmistiyj 3 

Rs 300/- p m. (fixed) each 

Qualification! 

Readers 

Essential 

(i) A first or second class Mastei's 
Degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subiect with bright 
academic recctd 

Ui) Either a research degree of doctoral 
standard or published research work 
of a high standard in journals of 
repute. 

(iii) About five year's experience of 
teaching ; postgraduate classes at a 
University or College level. 

Desirable 

(i)l Experience of using modem techni¬ 
ques for research in Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry. 

(ii) Experience of guiding research both 
at postgraduate and post-doctotal 
levels. 


iocturers/Rasearch Associated 
Essential 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
Degree of an Indian University or 
an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in the subject. 

Desirable 

(i) Published research work 

(u) Doctorate degree and teaching ex¬ 
perience to post-graduate classes. 

(hi) Experience of using modem techni¬ 
ques for research in Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry. 

Senior Research Fellows 

First class Master’s Degree in the 
subject followed by Doctorate Degree 
or equivalent, published work in jour¬ 
nals of repute. 

Junior Research Fellows 

A first class Master's Degree in 
the subject with some research ex¬ 
perience 

Persons already m service should 
route their applications through their 
employers. 

Application form can be obtained 
from ihe office of the Finance & deve¬ 
lopment Officer, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, by making I a written re¬ 
quest accompanied with a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of 23 X*10 cms. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 

Department of Statistics 

Application are invited for the post 
of a Professor of Statistics,m the,Um- 
versity Department of Statistics in the 
grade of Rs 1100-50-1300-60-1600. The 
Piofessor will also be ihe Head of the 
Department The post carries the bene¬ 
fits of Provident Fund and Dearness 
Allowance and House Rent &'Compen¬ 
satory Local allowances at the rates 
sanctioned by the Syndicate from time 
to time. A higher starling salary may 
be given' to a person possessing high 
qualifications. The appointment will 
be on probation for two years in the 
first instance, t but the probationary 
period may be waived by the Syndicate 
in a special case. 

Applicants should possses high 
academic qualifications in Statistics and 
should have published research work of 
recognised merit, at least ten years’ 
experience of teaching post-graduate 
classes and experience of successful 
guiding Ph D. students. 

Eight conies of the application in the 
prescribed form, which can be had 
from the Registrar, should be submitted 
so as to reaeh the Registrar, University 
of Bombay, Bombay-32, or? or before 
14th August. 1972. 

Candidates called for interview will 
have to present themselves at their own 
expense. 

Bombay, T V. CHIDAMBARAN 
15th July, 1972 University Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUSAR 

Advertisement No. R-4/72 

Applications on a prescribed 
form (obtainable from the Un¬ 
dersigned on requisition) accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelop end a Postal 
Order of Rs. 5.00 m each case are 
invited for the following posts so as to 
reach the Registrar. University of 
Saugar (M.P) before 10-8-72. 

Department of Applied Geology 

One Professorship on the salary 
scale of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60 1600. Post 
permanent. 

Department of Hindi 

One Professorship sanctioned by the 
U.G.C. under IV Plan on the salary 
scale of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

Professorship’s Qualifications'. The 
candidate must have •—* 

(i) A Doctor’s degree and/or high aca¬ 
demic attainments with wide recognition 
for scholarship and original contribution 
to the subject. 

(u) Published wo-k to iheir credit. 

(in) Extensive experience of conducting 
and guiding research. 

(iv) At least 10 years experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes or should 
have had at least 10 years experience of 
Advanced Research in the case of Applk 
cd Geology. 

(v) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken. 

One Readership in Applied Geology; 
Sanctioned by the UXi.C. und^r IV 
plan on the salary scale of Rs. 700-50- 
1250. 

Qualification: 

(i) A first or 'second r class Master’« 
degree or its equivalent. 

(a) A Ph D, or higher research deg¬ 
ree or published work of merit or 
experience of having successfully 
guided research work leading to a 
research degree. 

(m) At least 7 years experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

(Iv) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken. 

Department of Pharmaceutical Science 

One fnstructorshlp : On the salary 
scale of Rs 1 100-15-290 likely to be re¬ 
vised to Rs, 250-15*400. 

Qualification : (i) At least a second class 
Bachelor’s degree in Pharmacy (Four 
year AICTE pattern). 

(«)A1 good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken. 

Department of Geography 

One Assti Professorship: (Permanent) 

Specialisation : m Agricultural 
and Industrial Geography, Population 
Geography and Regional Geography 
(India). 

Department of Sanskrit 
One Asstt, Professorship : (Permanent) 
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Specialisation in Sanskrit Vyakarana 
and Poetics and ability to teach through 
the medium of Sanskrit also. 

Department of English 

One Asstt. Professorship : (Permanent) 

Desirable : Some formal training in 
the teaching of Fnglish as a language 
and/or some experience of teaching it. 

Department of Political Science end 
Public Administration 

Two Asstt. Professorships. (Parmanent) 

Specialisation: (i) In international 
Polities. 

(it) In Public Administration, 

M A. in Public Administration is ill 
be given preference. 

Pay Scale: Asstt Professors : 400-40- 
800-50-950. 

Qualifications (General) for Asstt Pro* 
fessorshlpa except for Law Department. 

(0 A'fittfclass Master’s or an equivalent 
degree recognised for the purpose by 
the University or a second class 
Master’s Degree or an equivalent 
Degree recogmsed.by the University 
with at least 2 years teaching experi¬ 
ence of post-graduate dass&s prefer¬ 
ably at a University or with recog¬ 
nised research work 

(ii) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken 
except for Asstt. Professorship in 
Fnglish. 

Temporary appointments 'of Assis¬ 
tant Professors are also likely to be 
mule lo the following Department!, if 
necessaiy for which separate applica¬ 
tions may be made: 

Physics/Chemutry, Zoology, Botany, 
Georgaphy, Anthropology, Pharma¬ 
ceutical Science, Mathematics, Hindi 
Commerce and Law. 

For Law Department: Part-time Asstt 
Professors in Law on Rs 250*00 p m. 

Qualifications : Candidates should have 
put in either at least seven years' prac¬ 
tice at the bar, or should possess seven 
years’ teaching experience of Law. or 
should have obtained the degree of 
LL.M. 

SJ NA1DU 
Registrar 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
HYDERABAD-7, A.P. 

Advertisement No 10/1972 


Applications, in the prescribed form, 
together with the Registration Fee of 
Rs. 5-00. air invited for the following 
posts in the University service, so as to 
reach the undersigned on or before 
18-8-1972. 

1. Reader in Islamie Studies 

2. Lecturer in Psychology 
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3. Lecturer in Sociology 

4. Lecturer in Electronics A Com¬ 
munication Engineering. 

Note: 

1. Candidates who have applied for 
Post No. 3 in response to Advertise¬ 
ment No. 2 /i 972, need not apply 
again. 

2. Application form, with full particu¬ 
lars. qualifications, age. etc , can be 
had from the Director. Department 

of Publication A University Press. Os- 
mania University, Hyderabad-7. A P. 
(India), on payment of Rs. 3 00 in 
persoa or by Money Order or by Postal 
Order UNCROSSED, made payable to 
the Director and by sending a self- 
addressed envelop (III cm x 26} cm) 
duly stamped for Ordinary or Rcgstcred 
Post. 

Sd/- (L. B. DcshpaodcJ 

Registrar 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
SAMBA LPUR 

Advertisement 

No. 15712,Estt. Dated the 13-7-72 

Applications in prescribed form with 
attested copies of maik sheets and certi¬ 
ficates of each of the examinations pass¬ 
ed are invited for ihc following posts. 

I Registrar : 

(I) Qualification essential: 

(t) A’Sccond Class Master’s Degree 
with at least 48% marks and 

(ii) Ten years experience In teaching 
in a college and/or in educational 
administration pieferably Univer¬ 
sity administration. 

The aforesaid qualification can be 
relaxed if a candidate is otherwise well 
qualified. 

2. Sca’e of pay . Rs 1100-50-1300-60- 

1600 

3. Age of retirement: 60 sears 

4. Rent free accomodation or house rent 
allowance as per rules of the Univer¬ 
sity will be paid, 

2. Development Officer: 

(The post is temporary but Is likely 

to made permanent). 

1. Qualification Essential: 

(i) Second Class Master’s Degree 
with at least 48% marks or a deg¬ 
ree in i Engineering or Medicine. 

(u) Eight years experience including 
teadiing and/or educational ad¬ 
ministration and/or General ad¬ 
ministration which maybe relaxed 
in the case of candidates found 
otherwise suitable. 

7. Scale of pay :Rs. 700-50-1250 

3. («) Age of retirement: 60 years 

(ii) The candidates for this post shall 
not be more than 45 years on 


i 

1-8-72 but in case of • suitable 
candidates this may be relaxed. 

Both the posts carry usual Dearness 
allowances, and C.P.F. and Gratuity 

benefits as sanctionod by the University 
from time to time. 

Seven copies of application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs 2/-. Candidates 
who intend lo receive their forms by 
post are required to send (a) Crossed 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. 2/- payable 
to Finance Officer. Sambalpur. Univer¬ 
sity. Sambalpur (b) self addressed enve¬ 
lop (23cm x 10cm) with postage stamp 
worth Rs 2/- affixed to it (beside R R. 
Stamp of 5 Paise) with the words 
"APPLICATION FORM for the post 
of Registrar" or “Development Officer" 
as the case may be supercribed on it. 
Money order or cheques will not be ac¬ 
cepted. Those who had applied for the 
post of Develepment Officer in response 
to (he earlier advertisement nerd not 
apply again. They may simply intimate 
the change of address and the date of 
application 

The last date of receipt of application 
in the office of the University, Budha- 
raja Hills. Sambalpur, (Orissa) n 
1&8-72 All com mu meat ion should be 
addressed to the Registrar. Sambalpur 
University by designation only 

The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview at their own ex- 
pcrices before a selection Committee. 
Intimation will be sent to the candi¬ 
dates for appearing at the interview in 
due course. 

The Selected candidates must join 
wiihm one month fiom the date of issue 
of appointment order. 

Sd r <S. SAHU) 
Registrar 


Sri Venkateswara University 
TIRUPATl 

NOTIFICATION 

The University will start Correspon¬ 
dence Courses for B.A. and B. Com 
Degree Examinations m the following 
subjects from the academic year 1972-73 

B A ,B Com Part 1 (a) English (b) 
Telugu or Hindi 

B A. Part II—History. Economics 
and Politics. 

B.Corr, Part II—Commerce subject. 

Admissions are open to students 
from all over India. Candidates who 
have passed the Intermediate or Prc- 
University or any other examination 
recognised by this University as equi¬ 
valent will be eligible for admission. 
Candidates leaving id Andhra Pradesh 
who wish to seek admission may write 
to the Co-ordmator Correspondence 
Courses, Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupatt on plain paper for prospectus, 
application form etc. by remitting Rs. 
5/- into a branch of the State Bank of 
India on or before August 12th. 1972. 
Candidates living outside Andhra Pra¬ 
desh should senathe amount by Money 
Order. 

(M. K Ramakfighnan) 
Registrar 


No, EST/CCB/MIS. 171/72 


BANGALORE UNIVERSITY 


Bangalore-1, 
26 July 1972 


Notification 

APPLICATIONS arc invited from qualified'candidates for the following posts in the Bangalore 
University 

S. No. Designation of the Post 

1. Professor of Commerce 

2. Reader in Chemistry 

(Physical Chemistry) Temp, port 

3. Reader in Economics 

(with specialisation in Econometrics) 

4 Reader in Educational Administration 

5. Reader in Educational Sociology 

6 Reader in Educational Psychology 

7. Lecturer in Chemistry 

Physical Chemistry: 1 post 
Bio-Chemistry : l post 
Inorganic Chemistry * 3 posts 

One post temporary 

8. Lecturer in Zoology ... 3 — do— 

(with specialisation m any one of the 
experimental branches, vjr, Endocrionology, 

Developmental Biology etc ,1 


9. 

Lecturer m Geology 

• »» 

3 

—do— 

10. 

Lecturer in Kannada 

• 

2 

—do— 

11. 

Lecturer in French 

« * • 

1 

—do— 

12 

Lecturer in Education 

■ ■ ■ 

1 

—do— 

13. 

Lecturer in Economics 


2 

—do— 

14. 

l ccturer in Sanskrit 

* • 

2 

—do— 

15. 

Lecturer in Statistics 

ft * • 

2 

—do— 

16. 

Lecturer in ^Commerce 

to 

1 

- do— 

17. 

Lecturer in Educational Sociology 

• « ft 

1 

—do— 


No. of Post Scale of Pay 

1 Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1690 

1 Rs. 700-50-1250 


1 


—do— 


1 

I 

1 

5 


—do— 
—do— 


Rs. 400*40-800-50-950 


QUALIFICATIONS 

Professor of Commerce 

Essential : 

(a) A first or Second Class 
Master's Degree in the sub¬ 
ject,'branch concerned ; 

(b) Five years’ experience of 
teaching degree and/or post 
graduate classes; 

(c) Capacity to carry out in¬ 
dependent research iwork 
and to guide students for 
research Degree , 

(d) Publication work of a 
high standard. 

Desirable 

(a) A Doctorate degree 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada 


Reader In Chemistry/Economics 

Essential: 

(a) A first or second class 
Master’s Degree in the 
subject,'branch concerned; 

(b) Five years’ experience of 
teaching degree and/or post 
graduate classes, 

(c) Capacity to carryout in¬ 
dependent research work; 

(d) Publication of research 
work of recongised merit. 

Desirable : 

(a) A Doctorate Degree; 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada 

Reader in Educational Administra¬ 
tion, Educational Sociology, Ed¬ 


ucational Psychology 

Essential: 

(a) A first or second class 
Master’s degree in Aits, 
Science or Commerce and 
First or Second Class Mas¬ 
ter's degree in;Education 
or an equivalent degree ; 

Note : For the post of Reader in 
Educational Sociology and Edu¬ 
cational Psychology, the M.A., 
degree should be in the appro¬ 
priate subject 

(b) Five years’ experience of 
teaching degree classes in a 
college of education; 

(c) A Doctorate Degree in 
Education or published 
research work of an eq¬ 
uivalent standard. 
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Specialisation: SpedaHsatioa ^ 
any appropriate fidd viz. Edoca- 
ttonal Sociology/Educational Psy¬ 
chology/Educational Admlnistra- 
tioa 

Desirable : 

Knowledge of Kannada, 
lecturer in Chemistry'Zoology/ 
Gtology/Kannada 'Frenchi Eco¬ 
nomics / Sanskrit; Statistics and 
Commerce: 

A First or Second Class Mas* 

ter's degree in the subject con¬ 
cerned. 

Desirable : 

(a) Experience of teaching 
degree classes; 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada,. 
Lecturer in Education Lecturer in 

Educational Sociology: 

Essential 

(a) A First or' Second Class 
Master s degree in Arts, 
Science or Commerce: 

(b) First or Second Class Mas¬ 
ter's degree in Education: 

(c) Two jears of teaeher ex¬ 
perience at degree level. 

Note : for the post of Lecturer in 
Educational Sociology, the M 4. 
Degree should be in the appro* 
priate subject. 

Desirable : 

Knowledge of Kannada. 

The Prescribed application 
forms, in six sets, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Bangalore 
University, Post Box No 5017, 
Bangalore-1, on or before 31-8-72 
—on payment of Rs. 15 - (Rupees 
fifteen only) for the posts of Pro - 
fessers. Readers and Librarian and 
Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) for the 
posts of Lecturers. The amount 
may be sent in cash or by 
Money O.der or by Crossed Postal 
Order payable to the Registrar, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore. 
The requisition for the application 
forms must be accompanied by a 
self-addressed envelope of 5x11 
duly stamped with 0.85 paise post¬ 
al stamps plus the Refugee Relief 
stamp. 

Six copies of the applications 
giving all the required particulars 
with copies of atleast two testi¬ 
monials (one of which should be 
from the Head of the Institution, 
if any, where the applicant is now 
serving or served last) attached to 
the applications should be sent, so 
as to reach the Registrar, Bangalore 
University, Post Box No. 5017, 
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Bangalore-1, on or before 15-9-72. 
Copies of publications, if any* 
which will not be returned, may 
be enclosed to their application 
forms. 

Those who are in employment 
should send their applications 
through their present employer, 
failing which their applications 
will be rejected. 

Canvassing, directly or in¬ 
directly, would disqualify the can¬ 
didates 

The candidates selected for 
appointment in the University will 
be on probation usually for a per¬ 
iod of one year. Probationary 
period may be extended if the 
University so desires. They will 
be required to execute a contract of 
service as required under Section 
48 of theBanga'ore University Act, 
1964 The appointment is usual¬ 
ly tenable for a period of five 
years in the first instance, but is 
renewable at the discretion of the 
University 

Those who bud already applied 
for the posts mentioned above in 
response to the Notification No, 
ESrCCB MIS 32 71 dated 
14-5-1971 and ESTCCB/MIS. 
10171 dated 1-5-1971 and No. 
EST/CCB/\PT 24/70-71 dated 
7-11-1971 need not apply again if 
they satisfy qualification and 
specialisations prescribed in the 
present notification 

No T.A jD. A. is admissible 
for attending the interview 

By order 
(T. P. Issar) 
Registrar. 


Berhampnr University 

Berhampur-7, Ganjam, Orissa 

No. 2249 BU Adran, 72 

dated 1-8-72 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the 
following teaching posts for the 
Post Graduate Departments of this 
University. 

S No. Subject Post Number 
Vacant of 
Vacancies 

1 Mathematics professor 1 

2 Zoology Reader 1 

3 physics Reader 1 

Scale of pay : Professor . 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1(500/- 
Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250/- 


plus usual dearness allowance. 

Q salification and Experience 

1 Professor: The candidate shall 
have 

(0 A good academic record ; 

(it) At least five years experience 
as a Reader Preferably with 
experience of teaching in Post 
Graduate Classes aad a total 
teaching experience of not 
less than 10 years ; 

(iii) Research Degree or outstand¬ 
ing published work of equival¬ 
ent standard: 

(vi) Ability to guide research work; 

(v) Specialisation in Modern 
Mathematics. 

Reader . The candidate shall have 

(i) A first class or high second 
class Master's Degree in the 
subject with at least 55 percent 
marks. 

(ii) A research Degree of Docto¬ 
rate Standard or published 
work of equivalent standard 
tn the subject 

(iii) At least eight years teaching 
experience of which at least 
two years should be in P G. 
Classes 

Research experience up to a 
maximum of three years will 
be treated as teaching experi¬ 
ence provided he has obtained 
a Doctorate Degree. 

Seven copies of Prescirbed 
application form will be supplied 
to the candidates from the office 
of the undersigned on payment of 
Rs. 1 50 paise in person or by 
Postal Order payable in favour of 
the Registrar, Berhampur Uni¬ 
versity alongwith a self addressed 
envelop measuring 22 x 10 Cms., 
affixed with postage stamps worth 
0 85 paise (including Refugee Re¬ 
lief stamp worth of 0.05 paise). 
No money order will be entertam- 
td for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled in 
should reach the undersigned on 
or before 1-9-72. Applications 
received after the due date will not 
be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service 
should apply through proper 
channel. 

Sd/- R. G Rajgurn, 
Registrar. 




LVCktoO tv VNlVEkSttY 

Advertisement No. 12/1972 
Application are invited for the following posts : 

PROFESSORS IN THE GRADE OF Rs. 1100*50-1300-60-1600 

I. One Professor of English 2. One Professor of Arabic 

3. One Professor of Psychology 4. One Professor of Philosophy 

5. One Professor of Anthropology 6. One Professor of Sociology 

7. Two Professors of Education 8. One Professor of Public Finance & Monetary Economics 
9. One Professor of Chemistry 10. One Professor of Law 

II. One Professior of Constitutional & Administrative Law 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

Essential: 

First or High Second Class Master’s degree and Doctorate in the subject concerned with a good 
academic record, experience of teaching post-graduate classes for not less than seven years and/or having 
conducted and successfully guided research work for seven years in a recognised institution, and having 
published work of high standard in the subject concerned. The essential degree qualification for the 
posts of Professors in the Faculty of Law will be LL. M. degree. 

Preferential: 

High academic distinctions. 

READERS IN THE GRADE OF Rs. 700-50-1250 PLUS D.A. AS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE RULES 

12. Two Readers in Education 

13. One temporary Readers in Psychology 

14. One temporary (likely to be made permanent) Reader in Lib. Science 

15. One temporary (likely to be made permanent) Reader in Journalism 

16. Two permanent and one temp, (likely to be made permanent) Readers in Sociology 

17. One temporary Reader in Social Work 

18. One Readar in Hindi 

29. One Reader in Linguistics in the Department of Hindi 

20. One Reader in Botany (Plant Nutriton) 

21. One Reader in Law 

22. One Reader in Commerce. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Essential: 

First or high second class Master’s Degree and Doctorate in the subject concerned with a good 
academic record and experience of teaching honours/post-graduate classes for not less than five years and 
published research work of high standard in the subject concerned. The essential degree qualification for 
the post of Reader in Law will be LL. M> degree. 

Preferential: 

Experience of teaching post-graduate classes and guiding research. 

LECTURERS IN THE GRADE OF Rs. 400-40-800-50-95Q PLUS D.A. AS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE 
RULES 

23. One Lecturer in Education 

24. Two temporary (likely to be made permanent) Lecturer in Journalism 

25. Two Lectures in English 

26. One Lecturer in Urdu 
57, One Lecturer in Persian 

28. One Lecturer in Philosophy (symbolic Logic) 

29. One Lecturer in Political Science 

30. Three permanent and one temporary (likely to be made permanent) Lecturers in Sociology 

31. One Lecturer in Social Work. 

32. Two Lecturer in Medieval & Modern Indian History 

33. Two Lecturer in Physics 

34. One temporary Lecturer in Chemistry 

35. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

36. One Lecturer in Bu&siness Administration 

37. One permanent and one temporary Lecturer in Applied Economics 

38. One temporary Lecturer in Philosophy 

39. One part-time Lecturer in Sanskrit Proficiency on Rs. 150/ p.m. 

40. o n « part-time Lecturer in Bengali on Rs. 100/ jp.m. 

41. One part-time Lecturer in Marathi on Rs. 100/- p.m. Coat, on Page 24 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR 


advertisement no. 


Application arc invited (through 
proper channel in case of those already 
m employment), so as to reach this 
office on or before 31st August, m 
ihc prescribed form available from the 
Registrar** office on pre-payment of 
Rs 4/- (R?. 2/- extra if required by post) 
for the under-mentioned posts — 

1. PROFESSORS — Geography 1, 
Sociology l. and Education 1,—in the 
grade of Rs 1100 50-1300-40-leOO. Qua¬ 
lifications (except for Education) —0J 
A first or second class Mister’s degree 
of an Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University m 
the subject concerned (m) either a re¬ 
search degree of doctorate standard or 
published work of a high standard, and 
(ml ten years’ experience of teaching at 
a University or a College, or ten year’s 
post-doctoral research experience and 
considerable indep:ndent published re¬ 
search work and some experience of 
guiding research, D?s/rad/e—Sociology 
—Special isa* ion in Sociology of Mode¬ 
rnisation and Social Cnange and Socio¬ 
logical Theory. OuUundmg contribu¬ 
tions in the field through recognised 
publications. 

Qualifications for the post of Prof of 
Educaiion—An outstanding scholar in 
his own discipline, who had a deep un¬ 
derstanding of educational problems 
preferably as evinced through published 
work, research and books 

2. READERS •—Political Science—I: 
Philosophy-1 ; Public Administration-!; 
and Adult Education—I; in the grade of 
Rs 700-50-1250. Qualifications (Except 
for Adult Education).—A first or second 
clast Mister's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subject con¬ 
cerned, (u) either a research degree of a 
doctoral- standard or published work of a 
high standard, and (lii)fivc years’ experi¬ 
ence of teaching at a University or a Col¬ 
lege or five years’ po si-doctoral research 
exerience and independent published 
research work and some experience of 
guiding research Desirable : Philosophy- 
Specialisation in (i) Indian Philosophy 
through first hand textual knowledge of 
the Philosophical works in their htstor- 
cal perspective and also well-versed in 
contemporary western tradition or fn) 
Modern Western Philosophy including 
European Philosophy, preferably having 
good knowledge of German or French, 
*>f (iii) Social and legal philosophy or 
(tv) Modern logic and Philosophy of 
Science. Publ io- Administration— spec¬ 
ialisation in Research Methodology De¬ 
velopment Administration/Penonnel 


Administration/Comparative Adminis¬ 
tration Analysis with research papers 
published in recognised journals. 

Note — f l) A teacher of this Uni¬ 
versity who hai been confirmed m his 
apnoin*ment and has been teaching the 
subject in the Department for a mini¬ 
mum period of five years will not be 
debarred by the qualifications specified 
in clause (i) by the phrase—‘'in the sub¬ 
ject concerned,” 

Qualifications for the post of Reader 
in Adult Education—(i) A first or 
Second class Master's Degree of an 
Indian University or an equivalent qua! - 
ficetion of a foreign University in 
HumanitievSocial Sciences/Adult Ed¬ 
ucation, tn) either a Research Degree of 
a Doctorate standard or published work 
of a high standard, (m) five years ex¬ 
perience of teaching at a University or a 
College and some experience of guiding 
research in the field of Education with 
base for Adult Education, (iv) working 
knowledge of Hindi Desirable —(0 Spe¬ 
cialisation iQ Principles and Methods of 
Adult Education, (u) Experience of 
University Adult Education and 
(m) as much practical experience as 
possible m Adult Education m India. 

3 LECTURERS .—Political Science 
—2, Geology—2 (upto 28.2 1974) and 
Law—1 in the grade of Rs. 400-40-800- 
50-950. Qualifications (except for Law) 
A first class Master's degree in the sub¬ 
ject concerned or in an allied discipline 
of an Indian or foreign Uaiversity or a 
second class Master's degree with at 
least three years experience of teaching 
degree classes or accredited research ex¬ 
perience of at-least three years (Prefer* 
ably aresearch degree or three year's ex¬ 
perience of Statistical work). Desirable 
Geology—Specialisation in Structural 
Geology, petrology Preferably Metamor* 
phreand Mineralogy. 

Qualifications for the post of 
Lecturer in Law—A second class LL.M, 
degree of an Indian or a Foreign Uni¬ 
versity. Preference will be given to 
candidates having teaching or research 
experience and those with special ex¬ 
perience of teaching criminal law, per- 
sonaJ laws, and taxation. 

4 . Research Associate in South Asia 
Studies Centre-1 m the grade of Rs. 
40Ol4o£oo-5o-95o. Qualifications—A 
first class Master's degree in any of the 
Social Sciences, preferably in Political 
Science, of an Indian or foreign Uni¬ 
versity, of a second class Master’s degree 


e/72 


with atleast three years* experience of 
teaching degree classes or accredited 
research experience of at least three years 
'preferably a research degree or three 
y«ar;’ experience of Statistical work) 
Desirable —Specialised knowledge of 
Government and Politics in Bangladesh 
Ability to teach in Hindi would be 
an additional qualification. Benefits of 
Provident Fund, D A and other allow¬ 
ances will be admissible as oer Univera* 
tty rules For the Posts of Professors, it 
will be open to the University to con¬ 
sider the names of suitable candidate* 
who may not have applied Canvassing 
jn any form will be a disqualification. 
Candidates will be called for interview 
at their own expense. Candidates are 
required to submit along with their app¬ 
lications a complete list (seven copies of 
all the research papers published by 
them) mentioning the name of the 
puma 1 in which pub’ishsd and the year 
of publication, clas>tfied into 3 categor¬ 
ies viz (i) Published with senior authors 
(u) published with junior authors, and 
(in) published independently They are 
also required to send a copy of each of 
their research papers and substance of 
the reviews, if any on their work pub¬ 
lished in imporraat journals mentioning 
the name, year and issue of the journal 
alongwith their applications. Applicat¬ 
ions received after 31st August, 1972 
will not be entertained Those 
candidates who had applied for the 
posts of Professor of Sociology m re¬ 
sponse to out advertisentNo. 1/72 and 
for Readership in Public Administration 
in response to our advertisement Nos. 
2/71 and 1/72 need not apply again, but 
they may send on plain paper a state¬ 
ment of additional qualifications, if any. 
since acquired. 

L. P. Vafch 
Registrar 
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... Rs. 9 
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A REQUEST 

Dear subscriber : 

When you are In arrears regarding your subscription we have to sand you 
reminders. You probably don't like it; nor do wo In fact ws hate it—It means, effort which 
with your cooperation ean be saved. 

We seek your assistance in serving you better. 

Another small point. When you send us a cheque, the Bank charges us Re 2> for 
encashing it. A Bank-Draft or a Money Order is therefore a more practicable proposition 

Finance Officer 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 

Department of History 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer in History in the 
University Department of History 
in the grade of Rs 400-40-800-50- 
950. The post carries the benefits 
of University Provident Fund, 
Dearness Allowance and House 
Rent & Compensatory Local 
Allowances at the rates sanctioned 
by the Syndicate from time to 
time. A higher starting salary 
may be given to a person possess¬ 
ing high qualifications* The ap¬ 
pointment will be on probation 
for two years in the first instance. 

Applicants must possess at least 
a High Second Class Master's 
Degree in History and should also 
have at least five years' experience 
of teaching degree classes. 
Specialisation in modern Indian 
History will be preferred. 

Eight copies of the application 
in the prescribed form* which can 
be had from the Registrar, should 
be submitted so as to reach the 
Registrar, University of Bombay, 
Bombay-32, on or before 31st 
August. 1972. 

Candidates called for interview 
will have to present themselves at 
their own expense. 

Bombay, T. V, Chidambaram 
University Registrar 
2nd August, 1972 


Banaras Hindu University 
Research Scholarships and 
U.G.C. Junior Rasaarch 
Fellowships 

Prescribed application form for 
various Research Scholarships of 
die value of Rs. 250/- p.m. each 
and Jr* Research Fellowships of 
die value of Rs. 300/- p.m* each 


for the session 1972-73 are avail¬ 
able from the office of the Inform¬ 
ation and Public Relations Officer 
B.H.U. on pre-payment of 0.05 
paise stamp and a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of the size of 
9” x 4" only The last date for 
receipt of application forms in the 
office of the Registrar (Develop¬ 
ment), B. H. U.. Varanasi-5 is 
September 15. 1972. 

Both the Fellowships,'Scholar¬ 
ships are open to Registered Res¬ 
earch Scholars of the University 
Jr Research Fellowships is, how¬ 
ever, open to scholars prosecuting 
research in the Faculties of Arts, 
Social Sciences. Science. Agricul¬ 
ture, Music, Education Commerce, 
and Business Management, Or¬ 
iental Learning & Theology and 
Law. The Research Scholarships 
are open to all students of the 
above Faculties and Engineering 
& Technology. 

Eligibility : (/) Jr. Research 
Fellowship : First division marks 
at the post-graduate examinations 
and age below 30 years, (if) Uni- 
versify Research Scholarship: First 
division marks at the post-graduate 
examinations. Relaxable to 55% 
for research scholars in the Facu¬ 
lties of Arts, Social Sciences, 
Oriental Learning & Theology and 
Education. 

The candidate should be pre¬ 
pared to engage classes as and 
when assigned by the respective 
Heads of Dcpartments/Institutkm. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAGAR 
Advertisement No. R.5/72y^^ 

Applications on a prescribed 
form (obtainable from the 
tigned on a requisition) accbifepa- 


nied by a self-addressed envelope 
and a postal order of Rs 5.00 are 
invited for the POST OF PROFES¬ 
SOR OF HINDI under “Dr. 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi Chair” in 
the Department of Hindi sanction¬ 
ed by the U.G C. under TV Five 
Year Plan on the salary scale of 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 with 
D & P.F benefits according to 
rules, so as to reach the Registrar. 
University of Sagar, Sagar (M P.) 
before 31st August, 1972. 

2. A higher initial *tart in the 
grade is permissible to an excep¬ 
tionally qualified and experienced 
candidate. 

3. The age of retirement is 
Sixty years. 

4. Qualifications: The candi¬ 
date must have— 

(i) A Doctor's degree and/or 
high academic attainments 
with wide recognition for 
scholarship and original con¬ 
tribution to the subject. 

(n) Published works to their 
credit. 

(tii) Extensive experience of con¬ 
ducting and guiding research. 

(iv) At least 10 years experience 
of teaching post-graduate 
classes. 

5. The candidates who have 
already applied for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF HINDI in res¬ 
ponse to our advertisement No. 
R.4/72 dated 7-7-72 need not 
apply again for the post now being 
advertised. Their applications 

.^already sent to this office will be 
ubhtidered. 

(S. J. Naidu) 
Registrar 
University of Sagar. 
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Socialistic Democracy is 
the only true Democracy. 

Each part of the community exists for the good of all, and 
not for its own separate interests. This spirit cfcn give 
humanity as a whole the necessary conditions in which it can 
turn its best energies to its higher development. 

—Sri AureUido 
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A CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


[Sometimes one and one don’t make two 

| By W D. Miranshah 

Sie tangent of modern culture is man's super-knowledge and its very 
lloee ally—super-ignorance. And often, the two are found at the same 
ilace. Those of us, who are at Delhi, have sometimes been a little too 
mute witnesses of this tragic truth-a tragicomedy, indeed I 

pie issue, this time, happens to be the College Councils, which have 
turned out to be more controversial than controversy itself. Unlike the 
hrice-Chancellor who thinks that they are a way out of trouble, the 
feachers believe it to be a way into it! The kind-and quantum—of dis¬ 
sent it has generated is frightfully disproportionate. 

»nd, as usual, there are two parties. On the one extreme stands the 

p/ice-Chancellor determined to set things right: more precisely, to 

convert the University into a sensible administrative feasibility. Far 

bway on the other extreme, you find a whole community of academics 

Ranged up in true commando spirit. In the opinion of this group, the 

(creation of the proposed councils would be a step worse than India's 

partition 1 And there is a family friend, too : the Education Minister, 

tofho is repeatedly trying to keep everybody together and in good 

laumour! 

* * 

This about sums up the current picture of a world, strangely, of higher 
ducation and lower information. Matthew Arnold could not have been 
ore wrong than today : is culture still “a goal or ideal ..whereby man 
ttempts to transcend the situation of his particular society and grasps 
he meaning of human existence itself ” 9 

ut to come back to what is happening. It is frankly not a question 
f who is right and who is wrong at that University; more particularly, 
t is the still more important question of what is right and ufuu is 
rong. prima hmu' neither party is entirely wrong ; but equally as 
urely also is neither party entirely right. Both are wrong somewhere 
nd right somewhere else 


he Vice-Chancellor has more than statistical justification for 
ringing about this new re-arrangement of the University's administra¬ 
tive structure. A half century of colleges to manage looks like a joke to 
those uninvolved. In today’s situation, it is only the ^.teachers, who 
n afford to be unconcerned, not the Vice-Chancello;r The best-t-or 
Is it the worst ?—part is that some new ones we coming, top I 
Whether the University will be able to hold Its se&ms is. a question 
which is likely to engage wide-spread democratic' speculation. , The 


This is it! 

By Sudhir Dar 


\ f. , contp. 
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ASK ANYTHING I 

(except cdu-CGe- coumcil-SO 


standards are another great goal and 
quite as unlikely to be achieved as any 
other in this great country, unless the Uni¬ 
versity does not let the colleges alone in 
the propsr and true sense of that word- 
called decentralization. To create— 
or not to create—the College Councils, 
is a dilemma equivalent only to the one 
faced by that well-known Shakespearan 
character, Hamlet. 

But decentralization would seem 
hardly to be a levolution. And it 
would simila ly hardly justify the com¬ 
mando spirit so much observable in the 
adherents of DUTA. To thm'< of paralys¬ 
ing the university was obviously a 
thought uppermost in the minds of some 
daring elements of that organisation but 
for the wise counsel of some A total 
strike will be a total disaster; and not 
alone for the Vice-Chancellor: even 
students are bound to suffer by this 
negative action of their teachers more 
than they have been benefited by their 
positive ones—teaching,for instance. 

And it is as well worthwhile recall¬ 
ing in this connection that the Vice- 
Chancellor has repeatedly made it clear 


that the proposed College Councils 
do not have an academic but 
an administrative aim The Ed¬ 
ucation Minister too has assured 
them recently in Parliament that the 
Government was not intending to change 
the definition of the word, "teacher”, 
although one would have been a little 
too easily persuaded to do so, had it 
been someone else in the liberal 
shoes of Prof. Nurul Hassan. A mod¬ 
erate man, he has ideas hardly modest; 
a good umpire he is and a good phy¬ 
sician, too—he knows how to read the 
pulse 

In all this topsy turvy—thoughtless 
melee, the greatest singular sufferer is 
the student The irony of the situation 
is that the boot is on the other foot 
now-the leacher’s ! And Sudhir Dhar 
deserves a mention m despatches for 
echoing it so well in his cartoon. It 
is the one element that they tend to 
forget all the time ; and it is the kind 
of factor which is ultimately decisive in 
most situations of modern life—and 
living. Will they ever—and this means 
all concerned-learn to desist from such 
a ruinous course of action ? 





WOT Gets Under 
Way! 


MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 
OF BURDWAN UNIVERSITY 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Edward Heath, saul in Manchester 
the other day that a common task 
faced nations. It was to build 
bridges that would enable people 
to come together; to destroy 
barriers of fear and ignorance 
wherever they appeared . and to 
create a new world that would be 
one world—their world. 

Mr. lleaih. who was address¬ 
ing dcUgites from more than 100 
countries at the eighth World 
Assembly of Youth, said the 
enthusiasm of youth “ought to be 
regarded as a stimulus, even in 
the eyes of middle aged poli¬ 
ticians". 

Practical concern 

The theme of the 13-day gather¬ 
ing is “Development - The 
Struggle for Justice”. Woihshops 
at the confcrcnie will deal with 
such topics as pollution, develop¬ 
ment, trade, aid and social 
justice. 

Acknowledging that modern 
youth was better informed on 
world issues than ever in history 
and more prepared to challenge 
assumptions, Mr Heath declared 
that any society which tried to 
repress the ferment ot youth “will 
sutler in the quality of its achieve¬ 
ments* 

The main speaker at the dos¬ 
ing session of tte conference will 
be Britain's Secretary of State for 
the Environment, Mr Peter 
Walker. Other speakers will in¬ 
clude Mr. Maurice Strong, Secret¬ 
ary-General of the recent U N 
Conference on the Human En¬ 
vironment, and Lady Jackson 
(Barbara Ward), author and 
economist. 

The World Assembly of Youth 
is a co-urdmating body of nation¬ 
al youth councils. There are 65 
of these councils in membership, 
and theie are close links with 
another 50 national youth organ¬ 
isations. 


Exploration & Excavation 

Since the establishment of 
Museum & An Gallery in I9f5, 
the museum has taken a joint 
venture in the field of archaeolog¬ 
ical explorations and excavations 
with the Archaeological Survey 
of India (Eastern Circle), Gov¬ 
ernment of India at Bharatpur in 
Butdwan district. 6 kilometers 
away from Panagarh Railway 
Station of Eastern Railway. 

The excavation has brought to 
light a brick built Stupa of the 
9th -10th century AD. in a 
highly dilapidated condition The 
square ground plan of the newly 
discovered Stupa, the first of us 
Lind in II e\t Bengal, reiembles the 
typical Orissan style of temple 
architecture The Stupa is pam- 
ihauitha in plan. There are many 
unites all around the main stupa 
each of which is enshrined with 
a seated Buddha image. Few 
such Buddha images have been 
found from the debris of the 
Stupa tust below the niches. 

The mam structure of the 
Stupa has been badly destroyed by 
the treasure-hunters, but the bare 
remains of its lime-plaster works 
and designs speak highly of its 
architectonic beauty and merit. 

On the western side of the 
Stupa there exists the ruins of an 
early medieval monastic establish¬ 
ment of the Buddhists. 

The antiquities collected from 
the excavated mound include a 
variety of objects, viz, seated 
Buddha images in bhutmsparsa 
mudra , terracotta animal figurines, 
iron objects, stone and glass 
beads, cylindrical bead of 
chalcedony, etc. 


Collection and Acquisition 


Further, Museum & Art 
Gallery has acquired a number of 
antiquities and objects of art, 
mainly historical. Of the stone 
sculptures collected in he Museum, 
special mention may be made of 
a two-armed standing Vaisravana 
belonging to the group of Dhyimi 
Buddha Amitava, Asta-Mukhalmga, 
standing tri-bhanga Vishnu Nava- 
grahas, Durga, Lakshmi, 
Mahasena, Mother & Child, 
Buddha. Tara, Surya, Brahma, 
Siva, Varaha-Avatar, etc. More¬ 
over, the collections of the 
museum are also enriched with 
wood-carvings, terracotta temple 
plaques, figures and figurines of 
c 2nd cent. B. C. to 18th cent 
A. D. 


Section 

The Museum has four sect¬ 
ions representing (a) antiquities 
ofpre—and Prote-historic period, 
(bl Historical Aits, (c) Painting 
Gallery for Indian paintings, 
prints, and copies of European 
paintings including originals, (d) 
Tcrracotas and Folk Art, 


Administration 

The Museum & Art Gallery 
is controlled by a Museum Com¬ 
mittee with the Vice Chancellor as 
its Chairman and the Curator as 
its Member Secretary. 


Working hours: Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. in weekdays, it 
remains closed on Sundays and on 
public holidays. 
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Should Higher Education be Made Concurrent ? 

R. P, Puii 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


The prcsert constitutional status bestowed 
on univeisit> education is o\er two decades old 
Time is, i hen fore, ripe to take stock of its 
achievements or otherwise 

U would be wrong to take a complacent 
view of the matter for the facts tend to point the 
other way round Inoeed, the ovetwhelming 
opinion among cduc.U> 0111 * 1 % is that what we 
have achieved 1 ”wr the years is merely quantity 
rather than quality Even n the muter of 
□uimitv a great deal remains m^rexo be ac¬ 
complished 1 Thus unVss we steer eleir of 
complacency and roakcbcliwe, we will nut be 
able to drdtv university education out ol ihe 
present stagnation. 

Almost all matters which play a ciueial role 
in the life of a university have been, and con¬ 
tinue to be, a subject of criticism. Sand witched 
between ihe University Grants Commission and 
their respective State Governments, t»ur uni 
versiiies arc irying to solve their difficult pro¬ 
blems But the result of their endeavours has 
been less than encouraging. The scope ot this 
discussion being limited, it is not possible 10 
probe the various experiments attempted 

It goes without saying that the backbone of 

an university is the faculty-and research staff. 

An universry will He unsuxessful in achieving 
its objectives if it is unab’e to maintain and 
improve the quality of its teaching and re<earch. 
And yet. suprising’y, the selection of leathers 
and staffing procedures in universes arc all¬ 
egedly beset with widespread inep'itude and 
even malpractices To quote the ( 0 mm it tee on 
Model Act for Universities ( There is no part 
of the work in the University which leads to 
greater criticism than the appointment of its 
teachers.'* 

The fact thit over eighty-five per cent of 
university level students study in colleges which 
employ ab^ut oghty-ihrcc per cent of the total 
number of teachers in universities, makes us 
shudder when, in matters of physical facilm-s 
and financial viability, a mijon y still remains 
weak consti’tients ol the university system. How 
can standards be maintained without raising the 
quahiy of collegiate education * These ques¬ 
tions are constantly engaging the minds of 
authorities. Any mire passage of time will 
make the problem increasingly complicated. 
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Inaugurating the last Vice-Chamel'ors' Con¬ 
ference in Apri 1 W('°, the Union Minister for 
Education warned 1 hat as the available 
re-ruiccs were * distressingly * inadequate, this 
would lead to ‘deienoiaiion'* in the level of 
faeitiiies in higher education A linking un- 
ccrtair.tv ■-urrouiuk the financial stability of 
Slate unueiMlkS So long ns our Vite- 
ChaiKclIois icmai.i preoccupied with the task of 
wooing Stale Governments for funds, the uni¬ 
versities eaniHM claim to cipyany autonomy 
wuiih the nane. Use K'Uh 1 ri Commission 
has ad muted ‘that through this suirce, the 
Slates <. in, and somtimtes do seek to. curb 
ihe freedom of our uru\ , cisitus, , ‘ 

The UGC appoints Review Committees from 
time to time not just to find out w'hat merely 
exist bui also to make suggestions for im¬ 
provement. However, the usefulness of the 
these committee rep »rts is not c immensurate 
with the c Oorts. This is bccmsc the implement¬ 
ation of the recommendations "f thc->f Com¬ 
mittees is kft to the discretion 1 f the individual 
univcrspies When wi h these Committees are 
associated distinguished academicians it 
is surpnsing wliy t ur iccontnv.'iida'ians ate not 
treated with the sanetitv they deserve. Perhaps 
the directives of the UGC nud to he clothed 
with suitable legislative powers tor their proper 
enforcement so tit it vve do not Ime to be told 
too frequcntlv that tha causes of the low stand- 
ards of our elituti'iil are out-dited syllabi and 
teaehing methods. 

Some time back ihe Government of India 
appointed a Committee to look into the ques¬ 
tion of the organisational set-up of our uni¬ 
versities The report entitled Model Act lor 
Universities made several far-reaching recom¬ 
mendations, which were forwarded to universit¬ 
ies for keeping in view while amending Acts. 
Evidently direct ions to universities were treated 
as optional, rather dun obligatory. And the 
result was marked by th; Gajendragadkir 
Committee on Governance of l 'niversities, 
f I '71) ‘Ihe Repart did not receive adequate att¬ 
ention and its recommendations wee. by and 
Idige, not implemented ” 

The mushroom growth of universities in the 
Stdtes has been criticised in different quartets 
because the considerations which prompt the 



Slate Governments in establishing them have 
not always been academic. On the other hand, 
political and region il pressures influence these 
decisions of the Governments. Somehow the 
UGC has also been unsuccessful in its efforts to 
dissuade the State Governments from establish 
ing new umvcisities without consulting it 
beforehand. Obviously, the UGC needs to be 
empowered with greater authority. 


Manifestly, there is need to make somewhat 
uniform rules in respect of tmpoi tant matters, 
Some of which are provident fund/pension be¬ 
nefits, health seivices, sabbatical leave for 
higher studies and research b> teaeheis, fairly 
Well-defined qualifications for diffeient categor¬ 
ies of teachers for the guidance of sclcuiun 
committees, norms and conditions m regard to 
staff requirements jnd ph>sical and other facili¬ 
ties in colleges , conditions governing alliliation 
of colleges with uni\cismes, and grant-in-aid 
code to regulate financial assistance to colleges 
It would be adromistiauvely undesirable it it 
is left to State Governments to take decisions 
on these m*j >r matters without any central 
guidance and control. 


In 1967 a Committee of M.P's authored a 
report on Education making several lecomm- 
endations which, among others, related to the 
abridgement of gap between umvcrsny and 
college teachers, introduction of a uniform sys¬ 
tem of retirement benefits for them, improve¬ 
ment in the conduit us of their work and service 
and their uniform application to teachers work¬ 
ing under difieieut managements, improvement 
in the recruitnktil procedures ol teachers which 
ought not only be improved hut should also be 
made similar in all institutions irrespective of 
lheir manage muiN. 


The need to icfoim the examination s\s f cm 
was highlighted by the Fadhakrjshn m tom- 
nw&mn as far back a*. I ‘‘-IS. I he UGC Com¬ 
mittee on examma u»» Kcfonn (1962) observed, 
fourteen yours after the submission of the 
Radhahrishnuii C\ mmissjon. Report that “while 
the need for rcfoiming examinations had been 
recognised, lit lie ha* been done so far to bring 
about improvements'*. 

In 196S, a Committee of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment recommended the undertaking of the 
amendment and modernisation of university 
Acts and completing the whole pn cess m the 
next “two or three years*’. It further suggested 
that a convention should also be developed 
whereby Slate Governments should discuss their 
proposals for new or amending legislation in 
respect of ther universities with the Central 
Minisliy of Education and the UGC before they 
are introduced in the State Ecgislatures. Here 
again a central agency clothed with legislative 
powers must step in to coordinate this work. 


In passing, it may be mentioned that the 
recommendations of this Coiumitiee have been 
incorporated in a Statement entitled National 
Polity on Education (196V), But if ihe re¬ 
commendations and proposal* made by the 
UGC are to be mated by universities not as 
directive but merely as routine instructions, 
these guidelines will remain unimpjcmented. 

Last but not least, it has been argued time 
and again that the changeover fiom English to 
Hindi or oilier regional languages as medium of 
in struct ion at the University level should be 
effected. Unless an Indian language has 
giown into its full academic stature, u is unwise 
to introduce it as the medium of instruction at 
the University stage 

In a country like India, big in size and con¬ 
stitutionally federal, good government is feasible 
if powers aic evenly diffused among the con¬ 
stituents of the federation Bui if definite and 
uniform standards of efficiency and progress are 
nut maintained in respect of certain subjects of 
national significance, the consequences can be 
perilous If better results arc to be achieved, it 
must be vested not only with a coordinating 
power but also with the uu.hoi lty which it can 
constitutionally exercise in making the State 
Governments act m accordance with the goals 
set by it under the diiecuon of Parliament. 

The Radhakrishnun Commission had re¬ 
commended that Education, including universit¬ 
ies, should be made a Concunent subject. It 
did not favour making Education as a Central 
subject, for such an arrangement would have 
produced a “stcrotyped unanimity and discour¬ 
aged local initiative." 

Tile arguments put firward by the Com¬ 
mission in leconimending the Concurrent status 
foi cducai’oa were not accepted by the Con- 
siiiuenl Assembly, and it finally iccoramended 
that the subject should be a State responsibility, 
the Central Government being responsible for 
the coordination and determination of standards 
m institutions for higher education or research, 
including scientific and technical institutions. 
Consequently, in 1963 a Committee of Members 
of Parliament on Higher Education (under the 
Chairmanship oflate P. N Sapru) examined the 
extent of responsibility imposed on the Central 
Government by the Constitution in the field of 
higher education. The Committee concluded 
that higher education should not be made a 
Cential responsibility. Under this arrangement, 
if it had been accepted finally, the Union Gov¬ 
ernment would have acquired some additional 
powers of enacting legislation, thus facilitating 
the coordination and mamtence of standards of 
University education in a more s atisfactory way 
than it has been possible. 

contdon page 11 
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The Semester System In Meerut University 

By Prof. J. N. Kapur 
Meerut University 


V 


(I knv had the experience of working unit the tnkfatmil annual culmination system at Delhi I’m- 
versitv for about sixteen nuts . with the SemesUr System at / / /' Kanp'u for about nw uwm, with the Semester 
System at Carnegie-Mellon University, I’SA (or one w</“ and wir.i the Sem v«v System at Meerut Cruwruty 
for the last one-atuba half years hi each case, I have h en m inclv involved m u firkin? out the details of the 
system. AssuJi, a fus been suggested to m > thv it mty be us fa!, if i eai gne mv oveenn reunions to 
the Semester System in Meerut University and to point out i:\ i*nnR and »ti ttk poom, m> that others it.’w m on 1 
to introduce the Scm -ster System may do vu. aj.n inline all />v. auruoh for mikun* it a s rang inurnment of 
examination reform in ou' country Th • views given he tow me my personl views and do not represent the 
official views of the Meerut University—A uthor >___ 


Some Features ol the Semester System in Meerut 
University. 

(1) The University hold three examinations in a 
year: in the last weeks of November, April and 
June. 

(2) The two normal Semesters have about 95 
working days excluding the period of examinations 
and the summer session is of about six weeks 
duration, 

(3) All courses are framed on Semester brois 
except practical in which examinations are cond Jcted 
only once a year in April. 

(4) Paper-setting is done by professors and 
readers of other universities and evaluation is done 
by the teachers of the university. 

(5) For evaluation purposes, the teachers c me 
to the evaluat'on centres and on each d.t> e.uh 
tcaeher gets for examination about 30 answer books 
for post graduate courses and about 40 answer-book* 
for under graduate courses. No answer books a»c 
*ent to the homes of the examiners. For each course 
there may te 5-fi examiners and a Deputy Head 
Examiner and they can discuss ihe instructions for 
evaluation among ihemsdves. In the case of M.A 
papers, usually different questions aie examined by 
different examiners. 

(6) Tabulation and Collation are done by a 
computer and students get their marks-sheets as 
prepared by the computer, 

(7) Since evaluation is finished within a fort¬ 
night of the examination, one copy of the marks ob¬ 
tained by students in each paper is sent to each 
college direct from the evaluation centre and students 
know their marks much earlier than they do in the 
annual system. 

(8) There is a provision fur re-evaluation, so that 
a student who wants to get his answer book re* 
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evaluated can d> so on payment of a certain fee. 
ills answer books are scm to two independent ex¬ 
aminers I rum oiil side the university and the average 
ot the maiks given by the three examiners is awarded 
to him. If tins differs by in >ie than !>'„ from the 
maiks given by ihc original eximiner, the fee is re¬ 
funded to ihe student. 

(••>i A student is required to secure marks 
in each ScnuMer course and 3*'mirks in agjyegatc 
of the four Semester comses m a subject in B A «k 
}J Se and 3h' , of the aggregate of 8 Semester courses 
n the case of M.A. and M Sc lfaMudcn’ geti 
k’ss than 20 <l v marks in a course 'theo r v or pr.uii.'tl), 
he has to appear again in that eij.'C either in 
summer or when the examination in dial course is 
held again in th; iiniversilv In LI. 13 . the -undent 
has to obtain 36 , m each course and a mini mum of 
4x „ in the aggregate. 

(l.D Lar'ier there was j pr*‘\w>n that if a 
student got more than ..‘.niaiks in a course, hut 
liis ni.uk* vverv. not up u his he could 

can.ci the paper and reappear, but th.s prov^i »n has 
been droppcJ iww. 

(11) In principle a student can join in the second 
Semester loi those courses which arc not dependent 
on the papers taught m the tiist Senioler and where 
pra.Mn.als are not involved. 

(12) A degree student can get an honours degree 
by appearing in certain additional courses either 
during the regular terra time or during the summer. 

(13) General courses with about 12°o wcightage 
of the mam courses have been introduced with the 
object of introduc.ng inter disciplinary courses. 

(14) Tn principle, a student can cam advance 
credits by registering for courses in summer, even 
before the result of his qualifying examination is out. 

(15) The student is expected to earn the degree 
in three years tune and he has to apply for special 
permission of the V.C. if he has to take it in the 




fourth year, tn principle, some students can com¬ 
plete their courses in 1 1 years by using their summer 
time, but in practice no student has taken advantge 
of this provision so far, since the university has not 
allowed ns use in order to get its degrees recognised 
by other universities for equivalence purposes. 


(16) 75% attendance in each course in each 
Semester is required though in practice, due to ex¬ 
emptions granted by the piirupa's and the Vice- 
chactllor, it comes to 6U% 


(17) Computer is used to tabulate results in 
ordei to save time and for achieving possibly greater 
efficiency, accuracy and rehabhty 


(IK) The following schedule for admissions, teach¬ 
ing and examination is c bserved 



l& 111 

Sem 

11 & IV 
Sem. 

Summer 

Teaching to b^gm 
on 

KtU July 

1 Sih Dec. 

15th May 

Admission to close 
on 

7th July 

l°lh Dec 

15th May 

Closing dav of 
Semester 

12th Nov. 

I5lh April 

3l'ih June 

Examination to 
comn cr.ce on 

HU, Nov. 

22nd April 

1st July 

Semester break 
from 

5 th Dec. 
to 

19th Dec 

7th May 

to 

6th Tuly 

20lh June 
to 

6lh Fuiy 

Wwikmg Days 

95 

95 

4) 


(19) A student can rc-appear in one additional 
course in a Semester though lie can be permitted to 
rc-appcar in two additional courses if he saves a 
year by this pioccss 

[2 ) Award lists aie prepared by examiners in 
quadruplicate oi which two are sent to the colleges 
and two to the university office by the controller of 
the evaluation centre 


Advantages of the Svstcm 

(1) The students become more serious and there 
is more regular study throughout the year A student 
joins in July and has to appear in the examination in 
November and he becomes sen ms in the middle of 
August about his studies. In the earlier system, he 
used to become serious in Jamriry or February. 


(2J Most of the students study very seriously 
and intensely for two months in a year as compared 
to the intensive study for one month in the earlier 
system. There arc some students who study for a 
third month m the summer session 


(3) The wastage of the time of the students is 
reduced. About 60 percent of the students are able 
to complete the course in 2 years, about 80 percent 
complete it in 24 years and more than 90 percent 
complete in about 3 years time This is achieved 
without lowering the standards. Tn fact, in this system 
a student has to obtain not only 33 percent marks in 
the aggregate, but also 20 percent in each paper of a 
subject. 

(4) External paper-setting sets the standards, 
while internal evaluation enables the examiners to 
moderate the results to some extent 

(5) The colleges have moie or less the same 
number of students in each Semester and it has had 
a healthy influence on the finances of the colleges. 

( 6 ) In this system, the teachers also get more 
money from evaluation work, as almost the whole of 
evaluation work is done by them Almost ninety 
percent of the teachers are involved in evaluating 
answer-books and get valuable information from this 
piccess which can help them in improving their teach¬ 
ing In affiliating universities with annual examina¬ 
tions, some times sixty percent teachers do no evalu¬ 
ation wo/k and are thus depmed of both valuable 
experience and money. 

(7) Since the answer-books are examined at the 
evaluation-centres, theie aie no crmplaints of 
approaches to the examiners by the candidates. 

(8) This system enab'es the teacheis to meet at 
comn on centres 2 to 3 nmes in a year and make 
lhem feel that they belong to a common university, 
since otherwise contacts between teachers of the same 
subject of an affiliating university are not always 
common. These frequent contacts have enabled the 
university to organise many successful subject confer¬ 
ences at a reseatch level in the evenings during evalu¬ 
ation time. 

(9) Teachers do evaluation work for 5*6 hours a 
day in the morning and can spend 2-3 hours in 
academic discussions on topics chosen in advance. 
This encourages development of an academic atmos¬ 
phere in the university. 

(10) There is more uniformity in marking here 
and the evaluation is on the whole fair as the uni¬ 
versity sees that only those teachers who are teaching 
the subj:ct at present are called upon to evaluate the 
answer books. This cannot always be ensured in 
the system where sorre of the examiners from outside 
the university are chosen on the basis of their senior¬ 
ity rather than on the basis of thetr teaching a part¬ 
icular paper in the current year. This also prevents 
evaluation of answer books by persons other than 
teachers When answer-books are sent to the homes, 
there is no means to ensure that less qualified persons 
may not be examining the scnpis. 

(11) The fairness of evaluation is justified by the 
analysis of the results of rc-evalnation. Generally 
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maiks m about 20 percent of the answeT books re¬ 
main unchanged and in about 40 percent cases, they 
arc increased by 1 to 5 percent, in 35 percent they are 
decreased by 1 to 5 percent and it is only in 5 percent 
cases that the changes m marks are beyond 5 percent. 
The MnaJI departures can te explained by rando¬ 
mness and subjectivity in evaluation In the other 
system, lhere is no cartful analysis of the standards 
of maiking adopted by different evaluators. 

(121 This system enables the colleges to prepare 
a larger number of students, since wastage is reduced. 
In the earlier system failed students occupied many 
of ihe available seats and therefore chances for ad¬ 
missions to new students were reduced. In our coun¬ 
try, with limited resources, we have to make the best 
use of ihe summers by giving advanced credit 
courses. 

(11) Semester System is more convenient for 
those who appear through correspondence courses or 
as private candidates, because in this system, they 
have to appear at regular intervals Even regular 
students prefer to appear twice a tear so that their 
memory is not strained to the same extent as is the 
case, in the annual examination system. 

(14) The concept of * failure’’ has been eliminat¬ 
ed from the system and this has had a psychologically 
healthy influence cn the minds of the students. Of 
course, some persons are very much worried by the 
fact that a student never “fails ’ in this system. 

(15) There is a greater variety of courses being 
offered and there is greater flexibility in the system 
than is normally possible in universes. A greater 
number of teachers participate in postgraduate and 
advanced level teaching than was possible earlier. 

(16) There has been some encouragment to the 
introduction of the inter-disciplinary courses Ad¬ 
vantage has also been taken of the introduction of 
the system for rationalising, and modernising of the 
curricula. 

(17) The students are reported to be making 
greater use of the library then they used to do pre¬ 
viously. However sufficient data are not available 
on this point. 

Disadvantages of the System 

(1) It increases pressure of work on the college 
and university offices They have io work round the 
year for holding the examinations and declaring the 
test!Its of the candidates. 

(2) Since the system is new, everybody takes 
some time to get adjusted to the system and this 
causes difficulties in the first one or two years. 

(3) The combination of the almost-perfect com¬ 
puter system and the not-so-perfect human system 
leads to difficulties in working wilh the computers A 
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mistake made by the superintendent or an examiner 
can be corrected by the human tabulator, but the 
computer will not automatically correct it. though it 
will detect the error much more efficiently. 

» 

(4) Sometime, the examiners at evaluation 
centres, make errots in transferring marks from the 
answer books to the award shceis or ihcy enter the 
marks agaust the wrong roll number or they show 
somebody as absent when he is present These award 
sheets are sent to colliccs and in the computer centre. 
The computer and the office del ct some of the errors 
amt these arc corrected II >wever. the student finds 
discrepancies in the marks received by the college ami 
marks as shown by the computer a id arc naturally 
worried about this. 

(') The office has to coorJmite the results of 
4, 5 or 6 ex inunjtions in winch the student may 
appear before he gets a degree and this leads to pro¬ 
blems at times in practice, there his to be further 
co-ordinations between ihe maiks sent t' the colleges 
and marks as iiully corrected and piepired by ihe 
computer. Sometimes it meins co-o, dilution be¬ 
tween twelves sets of marks 

(h) Though bv central evaluation, uniformity of 
standards in maiking is obtained, the atmosphere at 
evaluation centres miy not he conducive to con¬ 
centration by the evaluators, as ihc\ have to work in 
a room where 4—5 other eviluators hive also to 
work. 

(7) A student studies a Semester ensile and after 
that he has no need to revise that coirs;, while m 
ihe system where there are annuil ex mutations, a 
student may revise some of the ea her c uirses more 
often In other words, the ovca'I knowledge of a 
student in a subject is tested to a sm ilkr degree th in 
in the other system To remedy this, it hid been 
sugges'ed to introduce oral examinations .md ihcsiv at 
the post-graduate stage. 

(8) Since in th’s system nobody fails it is possi¬ 
ble that some students who hive not attained a 
certain standard nuv rea^h th; next Scm:ster class 
However the 20 percent minimum pass mirks in every 
course is being insisted upon, 

(9) It is essential for the success of the system 
that the number of holidays should be reduced to a 
minimum and ihe working days be increased In 
view of the various unexpected holidays and the lack 
of seriousness, the number of working days in many 
cases goes down to SO or even to 70 Fortunately 
there have been no student disturbances in the uni¬ 
versity since otherwise these will be more harmful io 
the Semester System than to the annual examination 
system. 

ffO) It is sometimes claimed that ore of the ob¬ 
jectives of the Semester System is to keep the students 
bu^v and to reduce the chances of students organis¬ 
ing strikes It is true that one of the objectives is to 
get ihe students busy, as this is a desirable academic 



objective, but the Semester System has not been in 
troduced, nor it should be introduced just to reduce 
student disturbances. For that, we will hive to find 
out the root causes and remove them rather than 
introduce the semester system as a remedy. 

(11) It is alleged that the system has increased 
the use of made easy books and the study of standard 
books has been reduced Enough data are not avail¬ 
able on this point Even if the tacts aie correct, it is 
not clear whether this is due to semester system or 
due to change of medium since standard books are 
not available in Hindi to the same extent to which 
they were avai'abk in English or it is due to lack of 
motivation of students for excellence in education 

(12) Because oflack of finances, full use cannot 
be made of the flexibility of the normal Semester 
System In particular, the total number of question 
papers cannot be changed significantly and so courses 
which a r c broken up for ihe purposes of teaching 
have to be recombined for purposes of examination. 

Characteristic Halims of the semester system in II Ps 
and foreign Universities which are not in the p, event 
system at Meerut L.u»e.-sst> 

(1) There is no internal assessment In fact due 
to the afiihati.ig natuie of the university, an effort is 
made to see that a teacher docs not examine his own 
students There have been some cases where teachers 
arc alleged to have given less m irks to the students 
of other colleges ihese cases, however, are very 
few. 

(2) There Is u } overall assessment of the stud¬ 
ents work done through *ut the Semester, as the re¬ 
sult of the Scnustei depends upon the papers he takes 
m the university examination. I here is a inid- 
semcMer test in the college^ hut its marks art not 
convex! and so u is not taken 'cnously by the 
students. 

(’l There is no system of uradcs and in the pres¬ 
ent system the peifomince of the students d'termines 
subjectivity the standard of marking of the pipers 

(4) Even m the case of practices, where the 
teachers concerned are assocuted. there hn\e been 
complaints of pressures on the eximneis Unlike 
l IPs and foreign universities, where most of the 
students have m 1 ical influences, here almost all 
the students m a college have lo.nl influences and 
these influences are sometimes misused by the 
teachers parents and guardians Tn the present 
system, th.se influences are not effective except to a 
very limited extent m the practicals 

(5) In foreign universities, due to the internal 
assessment, not much ti ne is wasted in the examina¬ 
tion and usually a week in each Semester is enough 
for this w nk Her:, bccau.e of the need for co¬ 
ordinating the standuds 1.1 differeit co leges and the 
external examination system, imre time is needed by 


the examination. Tn fact, the teachers are quite bus} 
in this system in teaching in the Semester tuns and ir 
examining answer books during the semester breaks 
The teachers feel strain, but at the same time do wan 
to supplement their income by the remuneration the 1 
get from evaluation of the answer-books. 

(6) There is no system of ‘Credits’ and a’l mail 
courses have the same number of contact hours. N< 
account is taken of the hoars required for home stud 
in curriculum planning. 

(7) Though marginal flexibility has been bui 
into the system, there is still a great deal of ngidit 
and students take same fixed combination of course* 
This is piitly due to the rigidity in the system i 
neighboring universities and partly due to lY 
inertia in the thinking of the public and the en 
ployers There arc also ihe problems of lack < 
physical accomodauon in the colleges and of lack i 
managment capabilities needed for a flexible system 

Some Suggestion for Improvement 

(1) For the success of the Semester system, hoi 
days should be cut down drastically and a certai 
minimum numb:r of lectures in each subjict shoul 
be insisted upon. 

(2) The office staff in a university using Semest 
System 9hould be increased by about 3J percent , 
compared to the uuverstty watch is foil owing t 
annual examination system In colleges, also the 
should be corresponding increase in the office staff. 

(3) The increased cost may bs met either by t 
government or by a slight increase in the fees fre 
the students In Meerut University, there was i 
increase m fees and the universiry agreed to have t« 
examinations and charge ihe same fee as was do 
earlier for holding one examination The increas 
cos- is justified by the reduction in wastage of stu 
ent’s tm.c. 

(4) Strict discipline is to be observed at evah 
tion centres and one way of doing this will be to h£ 
more space at the disposal of the evaluators. 1 
possibility of allowing evaluators to take some ansv 
books to their homes at night may also have to 
examined. 

(5) Some internal assessment is also to be 
troduced in the system Thus during each Semesl 
there may be 2—3 onc-hour tests for each course 
the Semester by the teacher in his own regular tea 
ing periods. These should be evaluated by teach 
and returned to the students so that they can see tl 
answer books of all the students have been marl 
with the sami standard. Some of these tests may 
based on library reading by the students so as 
encourage use of the librae in the colleges Th 
tests may carry up to 50 percent marks and the 
maining 50 percent should be based on a paper 
by the external examiner. Tens will lead to regi 
study through all the semester. 
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( 6 ) Some tystem of moderation of internal and 
external marks will have to be developed so that the 
teachers may have no tendency cither to be strict or 

lenient. 


(7) More objective-type questions will have to be 
introduced in the examination papers. 


(8) Ocat examinations and project reports will 
have to be given greater importance. 


(9) Root causes of students indiscipline will have 
to be removed with sympathy so that the studies 
during the Semester are not disturbed by extraneous 

causes. 


(10) There should be only two types of courses, 
the main courses to tun for four Semesters and toll 
courses to run for two Semesters Some of these 
courses have to be job-oriented to ihc needs of the 

society. 


(11) Summer courses have to be organised more 
systematically by a central agency and should not be 
left to the collcees. Since the number of students in 
summer in each'' college need not be sufficiently large 
and as such a number of colleges should cooperate 
among themselves in running the summer courses. 

< 12) For making advance credit system more 
efficient, sufficient publicity has to be given and the 
office has to be strengthened to keep record of advance 
credits. 


Concluding Remarks 

(1) What has been described as the Semester 
System in Meerut University is a complex system 
There are many features of the system which can be 
used even in the traditional annual system of ex¬ 
aminations Thus central evaluation, use of computers, 
re-evaluation, can be used in the annuil examination 
system also It will, however, be difficult to reduce 
the wastage and increase the utilisation of summer in 
the annual system. 

(2) Meerut Universi'y has now about 75^0 
students in 56 colleges and the conduct of three ex¬ 
aminations in a year for these students and the co¬ 
ordination of the resulis of these examinations has 
been a great strain on the university resources There 
have been frequent complaints of delays in the receipt 
of marks sheets and degrees by the students Though 
more than 99 percent of the students receive the 
degrees in time, yet delays in the case of l percent 
students, are into lerable. However, we have to re¬ 
member that coordination of the results of 5—ex¬ 
aminations for one student is more than three times 
as difficult as coordination of the results of the usual 
two annual examinations in the case of most of the 
universities Considering this, the success of the 
Meerut University in achieving even this percentage 
of success appears remarkable. This has been made 
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possible by the dedicated work of the office stop of 
the colleges and the university. However, the strain 
on the system is so much that there is a fear that the 
system may break down unless immediate steps are 
taken to simplify the system and to increase the input 
of resources into the system. 

(3) For simplifying the system one of the sug¬ 
gestions is that summer examination should be ab¬ 
olished. Since this examination is held before the 
results of alt the papers of the second and fourth 
Semester examinations can be dccUicd, the students 
cannot till the forms in tune. The number of stud¬ 
ents appearing m the examination cannot lie estimat¬ 
ed. This time theic were 60 papers in which no 
candidates appeared and in an almost equal number 
of papers, in which less than 10 candidates appeared. 
The evaluation of answer books in first and second 
week of July keeps the tc tellers busy and delays ihc 
starting of clasps in the colleges so that teaching 
work suffers. The resulis of summer examination 
cannot always be declared m time to be useful to 
students for admission to university classes The ex¬ 
istence of tlie summer examination makes some 
students le>s serious during the Semesters as they 
alwavs hope to make use of ih’s examination to 
make up for any failures m the Semester examinations 
The college teachers also want some time in summer 
to relax, and study and if they are busy in mvigilj- 
tion and evaluation, they do not gel this time lbe 
summer examination has not also futiiltcd this mam 
purpose of encouraging summer comses since the 
colleges, busy as they are m connection with'ex¬ 
aminations, are not interested in starting summer 
courses and courses for advance credit for students 
In view of all these factors r i> Jcsirab’e that summer 
examination should be abolished and ihe university 
should conduct only two examinations in a year. 
This should enable the university give muikvsheets 
and degrees m time. 

(41 We have also to remember ihat no other 
university in ihe wor’d hold* an cximiuuiiou in 
summer except lor courses which arc actually taught 
in the summer Semester. Meerut University should 
also be prepared to give this facility of summer 
courses and to encourage starting of regular courses 
in summer in those college which arc pr-pared to 
give this facility to their students. 

(5) However, the summer examination has one 
advantage for the sclents, nrnelv those students 
who fail to secure 20 percent marks in a Semester 
course may c'cir this cause in summer The Uni¬ 
versity should have i p Otcy that aM those wh> Piss 
tboir courses m the frv attempt should como'ete their 
degree requirements m two yeats whffiro hers who fail 
in one or more courses may take 2 \ years to com¬ 
plete the requirements A student who fails in a 
course in the first Semester mav take the examination, 
in this course along with the third smsster examination. 
Similarly a student who fails in a course of the 
second Semester may take the examination in it along 
with bis fourth Semester examination. A student who 



fails in a third Semester course ca» t ako it alorg with 
the next third Semester examination, this completing __ 
his degree rcquircmnits in 2 \ years. However, a 
student who fail m the fourth Semester examination 
or who fails to make up the aggregate may require 
three years in all. To prevent ihis, the urivmiiy can 
hold a one-day special examination just pnor to the 
third Semester evuni'uiinn in which every paper of 
the fourth Sampler for whiJt spleen’s have registered 
can he hel l. This n\u be similar t<> the suppJcmet- 
itrv examinations »»l oilier unnersiti *s. Students who 
register f<r this c >.irse nuy he provisionally allowed 
to take atbmss.ou m ihc m'/.i class. 

(o) A saond }.'!;! f> r &imp1ifiu*rn of the 
sxstem is ih J Mu tents s'.'aiM not be allowed to seek 
admission JiulI to the n-co-d Semester. Tliis per¬ 
mission is iU’ 1 n**w no* give i m e>/loses \\1 uh have 
pradivdls and in th-se MibictN whefe fust StmjMir 
mfs'.’s arc pis lequMlics lor the Vvi md Se.Tif'iiti.r 
couises In other Mihi.nts aho thcie is a demoid on 
academic grounds to stop this piatln,c For the 
present, the university cm dvcourac: stith admissions 
and need not im\c auv spc.ul lauh’ics Is r si eh 
students. Ihuw v.i ' M who gets adnu-Mon in the 
second Semester and fails m a course i.i his last 
Semester will take ib»ce years to complete his degree 
requirements 

(7) The ti crease to input of iesourccs can be by 
the following means : 

U) Increase of fees of the students enabling 
the uiiiio'siiv to iiik.i.*asg assMTto cope 
v uh tne h av\ w rk mvobetl m connec¬ 
tion wuh the sjm.'MU exam mat ion. 

ib) Additional fiiancul grants to the univers¬ 
ity bv tlie G n urn me at Tins uul be just- 

ifiid *im.i the Smuttci System 1c ids to the 
mg ( t nine « f the students and thus 
leads" to djdition to our national re¬ 
sources. 

(e) The acqi isition of a computer by the um- 
\eis:t> fodav the university has to lire 
tune on Lomput-r> *»f private companies. If 
the university has a computer of its own. 


it will not have to depend upon outside 

__agencies and this will considerably increase 

the effeciei cy of the Semester System. 

i 

(8) The success of any system depends upon the 
persons who Operate it. The students, the teachers, 
college managements and 1 he office stiff have all to 
coopeiate in making any system a success Whatever, 
be the system, unless the students and the teachere 
have a desire for learning and are prepared to put in 
hard work, the system cannot succeed There is no 
doubt that the Semester System is more demanting of 
the leathers, students and the ollice staff th ui the 
annua'system. If all the parties are interested in 
improving standards and are prepared to put in 
harder work. Hie system can surely be an improve¬ 
ment On the other hand, if the students are not 
well motivated, if the teachers consider every increase 
in work as a burden and if the office staff cannot 
give its wholehearted cooperation, the sys em can lead 
to more problems thin it can solve The essence of 
any educational system is the dedication and devotion 
of students and teachers. Examinations are just a 
me u» to pi oxide motivation for regular study. In 
this sense, the Semester System docs proviie motiva¬ 
tion for more regular study than the traditional 
system. 

"(9) There is a great deal of interest in the 
semester sysJf m of Meerut University The U. P. 
Ed’raii'inul Commission is reporsed to have recently 
decided to-conduct a survey of the Semester sxstem 
in Meerut University before dccidmg on the adoption 
of this s' stem n other stJe universities Some 
colleges ni Meerut University and Hunachdl Pradesh 
l nive*S!i> have expressed an interest in holding 
three-day conferences on the Semester System The 
present leport may be helpful in such discussions and 
surveys. 

(10) Jfowe*er this report is still subjective and 
qualitative Meerut UniveiS'ty has enough records 
xvhfeh, on being anabsed statistically', can give a 
great deal of utclul nUbrnuunn The umve.sity 
should get UGC .iSaisuncc in carrying out such a 
quantitative sunvey. 


Contd. from page 5 

The situation has apparently changed lately. 
The present Government whose position is not 
so vulnerab'e as it was some time back is now 
placed in a better position to amend the Con¬ 
stitution. Such an amendment making the ad¬ 
ministration of higher education, including uni¬ 
versities, a Concurrent subject would be in 


consonance with the recommendation* made by 
sexeral high-powered Committees from time to 
time. Any system which is averse to innova¬ 
tions is no system at all. Having tried an 
arrangement (i e, assigning education to tne 
States) fo«r over two decades and having seen 
’' -its-'drawhacks, it is time to embark on the pro¬ 
posed alter native of making higher cudcution a 
Concurrent- responsibility. 
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Most universities this year ( 
celebrated the Silver Jubilee 1 
of India's Independence. 
Here (fifth from left above) j 
is seen the Kurukshetra 
University Vice-Chancellor, ' 
Dr. S. K. Dutta and the 
acc identic community (with 
some of the students. 



fi A glimpse of the program¬ 
me. (right) 



PAU to organise a 
big Kisan Nela 
this month 


In vkw of national celebrations 
of the Silver JubDfe of India's In¬ 
dependence, the PAU which 
oi gun is es a Kisan Mela for rabi 
ciops imy year for a day will 
this ume iu\e a two day fair. 
Uc State Government has 
planned an impressive exhibition 
for 11 c occasion Thousands of 
farrccis from all the 115 blocks 
of Punjab will arrive and watch 
the Mela The ('emre has aisp 
ordered its various research labor¬ 
atories and some others to 
organise open days for visiting 
farmers who should be benefited 
by lectures and demonstrations as 
part of lheir education. “The 
K isan Mela is one of the efforts/’ 
according to the directions of the 
Government, “to discharge a 
great debt of the people who ha\e 
built up these institutions with 
labour, more) and sacrifices dur¬ 
ing all these 20 odd >ears after 
Independence." 

Strike while the 
iron is Not! 


Quite a peculiar ruse paralyse a 
the activities of that big, sprawling, 
culm atv called Ahmedahad. It 
was a strike in which even teachers 
were with students 1 Ihe strike 
was called to hack their demands, 
The other usual cert monies such 
a\ dividing themselves m two 
batches (ourtmg arrest, organis¬ 
ing a relay fast in front of 
the local PCC offices and setting 
even a tus on fire w ere duly ob¬ 
served. Otherwise, it is said, the 
strike was peaceful 1 Strikers 
wanted statutory corporation for the 
management of secondary schools 
and colleges and a greater say for 
universities in college management . 
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NSS Functioning to be Evaluated— 
IUB appoints Expert Committee 


At ifa meeting of the Sttmding 
Contmithv of the Inter-University 
Bj.irJ of India & Ceylon held on 
September .1-6. 1972 about II Vice- 
Cham c lit » x repre sent mg different 
zones in the count iy at ten Jed 

The progress made wi'h regard 
to the Sat tonal Scnu e Stkcmc. 
Sanonal tW*v Crops ami Sat tonal 
Sports Organ isa non programme 
wjs renewed Sonic of the bott- 
lend k v hk e ad mn>s'ranvc arrange- 
merits, financial hatdicaps etc. 
which t jrnv tn the w tv of effective 
implementation of th * SSS Scheme 
were brought to light With a view 
to st a ly ig th' w hole tn it ter in 
d pih and e -Ju t* prop >r guidelines 
m ';/(h iouhl he fallowcd by th>' Gov- 
erivu m 1 , it \\ii\ deiidcd to take a 
depth study of the pvbhtt and 
mru’j the situation at present pre- 
i ruling In ft'l it wit d’chled that 
at the re \t tn eUttg of the BnrJ to 
b.' hchl tn J<attuir) - / ebruar r I9 7 3 
one div sholid b’ devoted to or¬ 
gan 1 ang a seminar on ‘ Student t 
Pro gramme * in Universities and 
OdL ges u idt ypK'ial reference to 
X&\ SCCand SbO". 

AH about invigilatiim work -■ 

One of the interesting issues 
that i anic up at the Standing Com¬ 
mittee meeting ujv whether a college 
teacher < »uld r fine to take in- 
vigdtwon h oik relating to evamina- 
lions A good deal of discussion 
took place. The Committee came 
to ihe enactusion dut for evolving a 
Ilealihy corporate life in the uni¬ 
versities and colleges. the education¬ 
al process h ui to be viewed in its 
entirety. If this objective is borne 
in mind it would become clear that 
all work connected with invigilatton, 
examination, setting of question 
papers and other extra curricular 


activities where teachers are assigned 
duties, alt become component paits 
of the total educational process. The 
fact that some remuneraiion is at 
present given in many of the uni¬ 
versities for undertaking such work, 
does not go against the spirit of the 
whole process. 

At the same time, however, it 
was emphasised that in view of the 
prevailing social tensions it woj the 
duty of the university to ensure the 
safety of a teacher who undertook 
such work. 

And Struct are Too 

The structure of education tn 
the country came unstuck about two 
decades ago. The Radakrishnan 
Commission recommended that the 
total span of education should be 
IS years—II years for schooling, / 
year for pre-university and 3 years 
at the B.A IB.Sc. level. This pattern 
had been followed for quite some 
years in the various Southern States 
What the Rodhakrishnan Commis¬ 
sion recommended was sought to be 
extended to other States also. 

In consequence of this recom¬ 
mendation, except UP, all other 
States adopted it The University 
of Bombay too refused to conform 
to this pattern. But apart from 
these institutions the rest switched 
over to the new pattern To cut a 
long story short, the Kothari Com¬ 
mission reporting in 1966 also ad¬ 
vocated IS years for a Bachelor's 
degree. The situation has got some- 
whit complicated in recent years 
because Bihar, another populous 
State , switched over to the U.P. 
pattern. A few other States of the 
Union are also thinking in these 
terms . 

contd on page 28 


“Students Services 
Part of Citizenship 
Training" 

Dr. D.J. Reddy of SVU 

On July 31 the SVU hosted 
the 2nd AJI-rndii University Med¬ 
ical Officers’ Conference held 
under the auspices of World Uni¬ 
versity Service 

Inaugurated by Prof V. 
Ramaiingaswami, Director of All- 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi, the confeience was 
chaired by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. D. J. Reddy. 

Dr. Reddy described the occa¬ 
sion as an instructive get-together 
for students and the faculty for 
knowing more of the acuvities of 
the World University Service in 
the areas of health and education, 
and the cultural and social aspects 
of student life 

Dr Reddy viewed student ser¬ 
vices in the university as part of 
training in democracy and citizen¬ 
ship. He strongly recommended 
the setting up of WUS centres 
'‘without further delay” at all 
universities—and even outside. 
They could manage book banks, 
stores and canteens; and he assur¬ 
ed his audience that the conclu¬ 
sions reached by the Conference 
would be implemented fully by 
his university. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
WUS, Mr, V, N. Thiagarajan, 
who was present on the occasion, 
spoke of the various activites 

of the World University Service. 

% 

On the other hand. Prof, 
Ramaiingaswami referred to the 
role of students as one intimately 
linked with total upliftment of 
the community : what was needed 
was “a. system of community, 
oriented education which must be 
directly and unmistakably linked 
to the socio-economic gods of the 
nation.** 
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Dictionary of National 
Biography 

• Lakhs in cash and 

Nina Years in Time , 

Under the aegis of the In¬ 
stitute of Historical Studies, Cal¬ 
cutta, Dr. S. P. Sen released the 
first volume of the dictionary on 
August 13 on the occasion of ihe 
silver jubilee of Indian Independ¬ 
ence. The first-ever four volumes 
of a dictionary of national 
biography covering the momentous 
period of 180CM947 have cost 
8.5 lakhs in money and nine years 
in time. 

According to Dr. Sen, who 
briefed reporters on August 12, 
the Dictionary has some 1400 
entries on eminent Indians from 
politics to literature and education 
te social reforms. 

Three more volumes of the 
dictionary, written by 350 can* 
tributors, will be out soon ; the 
last one in April 1973. The idea 
of limiting the Dictionary period 
was deliberate, according to Dr. 

Sen. Besides, the Institute was 
thinking of commencing work on 
the 25-years period after In¬ 
dependence to go as a supplement 
with the main Dictionary. He 
mentioned that such supplements 
would also be brought out at re¬ 
gular intervals. 

Although it was modelled on 
similar books in other countries, 
the present Dictionary, unlike 
them, does not exclude people who 
maybe still Jiving. 

Dr. Sen considers the volume 
as a “grateful homage of the 
presort generation to those ill¬ 
ustrious men and women who 
have contributed to the making of 
modern India." 
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Kerala University 
appoints a 
Commission 

The Syndicate of the Kerala 
University has decided to appoint 
a Commission to look into the 
charge of Private Managements that 
they were unable to re-open their 
colleges due to disabling financial 
distress and, at the same time, to 
ascertain whether the charge was 
tenable. The Managements had 
put forth this plea while replying 
to show cause notices issued to 
them by the University after they 
had defied its directive to re-open 
the coMeges, Under the statutes, 
the University could initiate act¬ 
ion against Private Managements 
for defying its directives only 
t when a duly constituted Com¬ 
mission is appointed by the 
Syndicate. 


Price Support 

The Indian Council of Social 
Science Research has sanct¬ 
ioned a project of the Department 
of Economics, Ravishankar Uni¬ 
versity for studying the “Problems 
of Agricultural price support 
policy in the tribal area of 
Madhya Pradesh, with a special 
reference to Bastar District." An 
amount of Rs 30,000/- has been 
alloted to the project. It is hoped 
that the project will be completed 
within 18 months, Dr. C. S. 
Mtshra, Reader & Head, Deptt. of 
Economics, Ravishankar Uni¬ 
versity, is the Project Director. 


COMMISSION TO INO&tE 
INTO SHOLAPUR COLLEGE 

AFFAIRS 

Chief Minister Naik of 
Maharashtra announced the ap¬ 
pointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry on the floor of the house 
on August 18 "to go into financi¬ 
al and administrative affaus of 
Dr. Vaishampayan Medical Coll¬ 
ege, Sholapur." 

The Commission will also 
ponder the possibility of taking 
over in 1974 six privately-run 
colleges Consisting of three 
members, the Commission is head¬ 
ed by the Bombay University Vice 
Chancellor, Dr. 7.K. Tope. 

It is expected to submit its 
report within three mouths. 

According to reports the Chief 
Minister said that the Commission 
was also likely to inquire into the 
affairs of another college—a med¬ 
ical college run by the Nagpur 
University at Nagpur 

Among the major terms of 
reference of the Commission are 

(al consul* ring the question of 
giving more allotment of seats on 
merit to the students of Shivaji 
University, 

(b) to go into the question of 
capitation fee and its possible side 
effects, particularly on merited 
students from weaker sections of 
society and; 

(c) to consider taking over the 
college in the beginning of the 
filth plan, i.e. in 1974. 



Central Library 

Birla Institute of Technology and Science, Pilani 

Hem ant C. Mehta, 

Librarian 


The Birla Certral Library which was established 
in 1948 to sene the netds ot Birla College of Science, 
Cofr.mcicc anti Pharmacy, Birla College rf Aits and 
Birla College of D.ginunpg became the library of ihe 
Birla Institute of Technology and ‘■•'cier.ce in 19ft4. 
As the institute is given ihc s'ams of ‘deemed univers¬ 
ity’ the library has to be developed at the level cf a 
university library. 

With a view to achieve this aim the authorities 
of Ihc Institute involved themselves vigorously in 
bringing about the change from a sm.ill college 
library to a standard university hbrarv This is re* 
sealed b\ mcrcaM ig investment nnde in the form of 
increasing expenditure f>r library right from 19(4 to 
this date. In l°64-(5 the !ibiary budget was only 
Rs». (0,fU*0 and now it is about Rs. 4,00,(rn. 

\\ ith the generous help ef the L'lmershy Grants 
Ccnmthsicn ior books. periodicals and back volumes 
of learned j» urnals, it was possible to up-date the 
library and meet the increasing demands of students 
and teachers. 

From 1 OfC-67. under the blTS-MIT-Ford- 
Foundation Prt * r. n*mc \\ e l.bra-y receded a missive 
dollar support Ur purchase cl books periodicals, 
back soli mes < f periodicals, equipments for re¬ 
prography unit wr.- Magna print reader. IBM H rai¬ 
ment Viewer for microfiche and ?M Photocopier. 
Under this dollar aid it was possible to acquire all 
the back volumes of important learned periodicals on 
Science and TechnoU)g> currently subscribed by the 
Institute The back volumes are acquired from 1950 
to this date. 

Location 

Uplo 1965 the library activities were managed in 
one wing ot the Institute building In l°to a separate 
and independent wing was given m the library to 
accommodate more readers. Again in I967 both the 
wings whkh were not suited and planned for the 
library operations, w'ere ienovated to make u possible 
for operating the library. The carpet area of both 
the wings together is about 22,000 sq ft which can 
accommodate about 300 readers and 1,30,000 
books. 

Resources of the Library 

The library has now 1,18,000 volumes The aver¬ 
age annual book budget from all sources {i.e, Institute 
UGC and Ford Foundation) for the last three years 
is Rs. 3 lakhs. The book collection is especially 


strong in Mathematics, Physics, Electrical and 
Flectionics Engineering, Mechanical Engineering and 
Business Management. 

It subscribes for 1,000 learned periodicals on 
Science, Technology, Social Sciences and Humanities. 
The back volumes of these learned journals are avail¬ 
able from 1950 to this date. 

The library has 3,500 microfilms and a complete 
and updated set of Thomas Microcard collection of 
the Catalogues of American Manufacturers, These 
Catalogues of American Products, equipments and 
spare parts of equipment give detailed description of 
the products, their line drawings photographs and 
detailed dimensions etc. This is an extremely im¬ 
portant and useful acquisition of the library. t Fora 
library of higher technical education engaged in post¬ 
graduate and research activity in Engineering and 
Technology this collection of microfiche is a must. 
With the help of the prirted Product Index of the 
entire set of microfiche no special classification, catal¬ 
oguing or subject indexing is necessary. If the 
approach is by the product the product Index will 
help to locate the desired microfiche of the product. 
It the approach is by the name of the manufacturer 
the product index has separately listed in an 
alphabetical order the names of the manufacturers 
giving the corresponding microfiche number. These 
microfiche can be read with the help of the IBM 
Document viewer with the same speed as we read an 
ordinary printed page of a book. 

StalT and Services of the Library 

In 1967, for the first time in the history of this 
library, the library staff was cast into the functional 
organizations with a dtfinite responsibility for 
acquisition, processing, circulation and reference ser¬ 
vice. The strength of library staff is 36, The break 
up of 36 members is :— 

10 Professional 

12 Semi professional &non professional 

14 Peons and attendants 

36 

The library operation is divided into two broad 
divisions. 

(1) Technical services—i.e., the staff that work* 
behind the screen to acquire, classify and catalogue 
library material and 
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(2) Readers’ Services^—Circulation and Reference 
Service. 


For classifying becks the I7ih edition of the 
Deciral Clatsificut ion is followed md a dictionary 
catalogue is maintained for the public use. The 
public ctda’cgue which was simply a show piece in 
the past became one of the most effective tool for the 
leadeis. Piofusional men cn floor duty are always 
ready to help the xeadeis in consulting the catalogue. 


The library is truly pulsating with activity. 
It has given a dramatic evidence of the fact that a 
good, well organised library is a powerful instrument 
tor creating ha bits of scholarship and self study in a 
large ni mber of students. The library statistics of 
resources and services ot the library given below will 
amply prove the above statement. 

Library statistics showing the progress of the libr- 
ary m terms of resources and services from 1064*65 
to 1970-71 is given below. 



1964-65 

19v 5*66 

1966-67 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1, No. of books 

73,320 

75,939 

82 860 

8 9,0 SO 

95.234 

1,05.626 

1,14,8^8 

2. No 'of periodicals 
subscribed 

275 

300 

575 

775 

S25 

MO 

1.000 

3. Microfilm. Microfiche, 
Maps, Charts 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,500 

2.700 

3,500 

4. Library Space 

5. Reading Seats 

9,000 
sq. ft. 
100 

9,000 
sq ft 
100 

16,700 
sq ft 

150 

16.700 
>q ft. 
150 

21,003 
sq ft 

260 

21,000 
sq ft 
260 

22.000 
sq. ft 
310 

6. Books issued 

29:101 

35.878 

67,484 

74,755 

I.18.8M 

2,62,157 

2,88.879 

7. Registered Borrowers 

1,967 

2,310 

2,507 

2,901 

2/'23 

3,052 

3,158 

8. Readers visiting the 
library 

68,818 

75.102 

77.501 

98,071 

1,20.730 

2,70,890 

3,23,415 

9. Reference queries 
bibliographies 

500 

700 

S50 

I, 50 

LhOO 

2.500 

4, >00 

10. Growth of Indexing & 
Abstracting periodicals 

7 

:o 

20 

35 

35 

45 

4S 


Usual queries of reference nature are being 
attended by the reference staff but a modern approach 
of giving proper and relevant assistance to the ed¬ 
ucational programme and research activities or the 
various departments is also fol'owed with good re¬ 
sults and healthy response from the faculty and the 
departments. In this new approach to reference 
service the research scholars, faculty and the depart¬ 
ments discuss with the Library staff their changing 
and increasing library need fjr a programme or a 
research activity This enables the library staff to 
educate themselves about the changing need of the 
research activity and at the same time help the facu¬ 
lty and the research scholar to know from the hbraiy 
staff, what to use and how to use the different 
abstracting, indexing services and a large number of 
bibliographical tools available with the Library. 

The library has Kodak magnaprint reader for 
reading microfilms. This works both us a reading 
equipment as well as printer for the microfilms With 
the help of interchangeable lenses with 11 8x, 13.7x, 
and 19x magnifications the reader printer can give 
prints of 11 inches x 11 inches sue from 35 mm. and 
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16mm. microfilms and microfiche The reader printer 
has an automatic device to give prims. 

With the help of 3M Photocopier photocopies of 
periodical articles, important chi piers of books etc 
and other documents can be obtained within four 
seconds. The photocopying service is a gieat help to 
the departments, research scholars and students ami 
staff oi the institute. Average 110 copies per day 
are supplied. Over and above this load of institute 
work of photocopying nineteen universities and in¬ 
stitutes of higher education from different parts of 
the country requisition photocopies of learned period- 
ical articles from our own holdings of periodicals, 
Such requisition roughly comes to 120 per month. 
I he photocopying service is also rendered to other 
scientists, engineers and scholars to assist them ia 
ihtir scholarly pursuits. 


Lib ary Service to Industry 

Under this programme library provides library 
service to industry. Many of our industries do not 



*#!• in library service. Some industries have ftc- 
iritrch and Development wing but they are also not 
properly backed by the laboratory and the library, 
with the result that we are in danger of losing the 
advantages which scientific and technical reseatch is 
trying to give to industry In the initial stages we have 
selected only a small group of industries for this pur¬ 
pose This service is extended by means of publica¬ 
tions, abstracting journals, bibliographies, indexes, 
journals, maintenance of information centics, carry out 
literature search and reviews, woik on the informal ion 
needs of scientists providing for consultant services 
for establishing a library and information service for 
day to day needs of the industrial firms. 

Library Committee and Librarian 

The Library Committee of the Institute is a body 
appointed by the senate of the Institute and it b a 
recommendatory body. It suggests to the authorities 
from time to lime for the provision, improvement 
and updating of the entire library operation to enable 


the library to discharge its responsibility towards the 
educational activities of the institute as a whole. 

Usual practice of forming the Library Committee 
in Indian Universities is to have the Vice Chancellor, 
the Director or the Dean as the Chairman of ihe 
Library Committee and Heads of all depaitmcnts as 
the members and ihe Librarian is either a member* 
secretary or simply a secretary. The formation of 
the Library Committee of the Institute is an innova¬ 
tion, The Librarian is the Chairman and one member 
nominated from each department works as the 
member of the Library Com mu tee. He is the link 
man of the department with thj Library. Education 
is a single entity and it has no relevance id terms of 
one department here or a faculty there. 1 his con* 
cept is very clear before the Library Committee in all 
matters relating to library policy and procedure. 
This does not mean that the departmental needs are 
to be saciificed but the department has to balance 
library needs in the light of its programme. 

The Librarian is the member of the Senate and is 
considered to be an Academic Staff. 


No place for students 
in Corbusier's 
Chandigarh 

Within U\\f than t»o deludes 
Corbusier's dream of gi'ing 
Chandigarh citizens a sense of 
space has come cm dung down. The 
situation is that colleges are facing 
quite an acute shortage of hostel 
accommodation. According to the 
principals of local colleges, there 
hus unprecedented rush an ad ius- 
sion, even when it was kept very 
selective this year-most of them 
Here first dimioners 

Foreign students numbering 
some 500 have also joined from IS 

different countries—same from 
Malaysia, Mauritius; quite a nu¬ 
mber front Iran , fraa East Africa, 
Afghanistan ; and a few also 
from Thailand and Ceylon. The 
admission ucs given to these foreign 
students only when they were duly 
sponsored cither by their own or the 
Indian Government. According to 
one principal; a number of them 
were rejected because they come to 
join the college on their own. 


Prodigal sons 
return home 

-ONLY HALF OF THEVI 
THOUGH 

Half of the number of Indian 
vcicntists-setiled or residing abroad 
refused to be lured by the olive 
branch held forth by the Indian 
Government beckonnmg them home 
— indeed , only half of the number 
of all those w ho had enrolled them¬ 
selves m the Na'ional Register of 
Scientific and Technical Pirsonnel 
d tnng 1971 actually came home. 

Doctors seem to be guided by 
the higher incidence of disease, not 
higjicr salaries; out of 3,385 doctors 
expected back last year, only 1,835 
actually returned Out of tit is 
number, 66 per cent came from 
Britain Some of them got dis¬ 
illusioned immediately and went 
back soon after they had come. At 
least 125 specialists found no 
“suitable” jobs in India. 


The main culprit for this flight 
of Indian talents abroad is 
the absence of reseorch-oriented 
facilities or their inadequacy. 
Metropolitan hospitals are much 
sought afier but , since there are far 
too many claims on a single job, 
there is a traffic jam. 

Engineers do not want to come 
back. Ho \voider really ; there are 
so many of them roaming around 
Delhi sticets with jacks and 
sjhjimeis. And the percentage of 
returning social scientists and bus¬ 
iness administrators is even smaller . 
Only 34 per cent of the former and 
32 per cent (on the Register) of the 
latter category actually returned. 
Exodus is towards America-the land 
of easy opportunity and fast buck. 

Among the scientists proceeding 
on foreign study tours happen to 
be a large number of Indians, 
although their exact number is not 
known. 
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how’s 
the 
first auto¬ 
nomous 
college 
like? 

by m v. rajagop'-i) 

In the last few re#s* 
papers h*ve carried in the>r 
commercial columns a short ad¬ 
vertisement about a new coll¬ 
ege at Kurnocl I wonder if 
this advertisement, tucked away 
in a corner and appea»ino 
alongside tender notices and 
vacant situations, has real 1 / 
attracted the attention of the 
prospective student of such a 
college Even more fundament¬ 
ally, it is doubtful if it lies con¬ 
veyed the enormous imoortun:e 
of a new project in H'ght-r Ed¬ 
ucation which this col e:ie 
symbohs°s— Author 

The Stwor d i’o ioc 

Government College of A'ts, 
Science and Commo’ce for 
talented students to be est~b 
hshed by the Go^e nmer.t at 
Kurnool immediately is, to r-ul 
it modestly, a major Hndmat* 
in the history of H.ghe y Ed ;ca- 
tion in India. It is pet boos t:,e 
first of its k-nd in tho whe'e 
country to be estabi'Shod either 
by Government or a Private 
agency. An inst'iulion whe?e 
talented younq men are rot 
only taught free but pci d to 
learn well. The intlituf'cn Yv.ll 
not oi.lv be piws’cali; w~l- 
equipped but itwi provide h.r 
,a liberal Teacher pupil rato a-.U 
challenging methods of h jhar 
instruction so as to identiy and 
foster talented ^oung man who 
can hold their own doth nation¬ 
ally and internationally. 


Ever since the Kothari Com¬ 
mission Report appeared in 1966 
there have bet n nation-wide dis¬ 
cussions about the establishment 
of Autonomous Colleges This 
was one of the major recomm 
endalions of that body, Tne 
position, however, is that today, 
neoity six years after the Kothari 
Commission Report was pub 
lished, no Aufon< mous College 
conforming lo the character 
ani comPlexr'N en/*saye1 by 
the Kcthan Cumnvssion has 
really come up. ‘Ihero are some 
c'aims to have established such 
colleges u^der the Universities 
of Rajasthan, Agra fi'd Puma 1 ), 

It is repoib-J that those Uni 
veri ties ha a ev^n amen Jed 
thoT statutes to fu!p Hie re- 
co.*initn*n * f c> rtrin: roll' 1 ,,0 ‘? <n 
A't/n mous In.t«.u*is).i*5 While 
ro daujt suc,i • ffo ts w 'I havo 
to bo :.p*. beat- (l an J given 
t»io*r due* n\ nin.t o°, n*weitho- 
l^ss tne bn>e (ict leniams 
tut fn-l fi • . nJ Autonomous 
Co „\i -s l.t* kind contem¬ 
plated by the Kothari Commis¬ 
si a j ho.e not v-t come up .n 
tlia cov* -try Con:- dor rui the 
late t f.'& t.o-i in H'qh'.f Ed- 
ucat’o.i, on 2 cou’d also I'-'ubt 
h j many of the ex sting m- 
s ,, ijto:'s w .< rea'7 inoa: are 
up to loo rc;u-clients of an 
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t r i,s co !-i c i .i tiio.e ‘vis c con- 
dri'On) wmett a realiv Aut- 
0 10(110 J3 C*ii 0 V, L-'-h* >g 
r.cuds . w et^V'Mucs s'uujJ 
nave. For one thr.g, tlu Cc I- 
eje at KjMvo! is> fioma to oe a 
re« insi.tuti'M ana not an ex- 
ist.Mi ->,ie turxi'.d >ilo auAat- 
onanoji 3od/ Tr.aso who 
£,«■? Ta a !■«■“ wi‘ji the ticadoniic 
aid i M'at vo conM'onj 

n t. /a ,i*’ j f ' *. ic prep. id -rant 
mej uty ^lOjrU ec Colleges 
in tne Stale .aid pr’baoly eise- 
wh3re in the country, including 
those which have earned the 
reputat on of producing better 
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examination results, will re4^¥ 
concede that most of them will 
not qualify for the status of 
Autonomous "olleges. If only 
we have some clear Ideas of 
this concept If the Kothari 
Commission's idea is that age 
is a necessary pre condition for 
.autonomy, it is more likely that 
new cofieqes equipped from the 
very beginning with the phys* 
icdl and human resources 
necessary to build up an in¬ 
stitution of excellence can 
acquire the autonomous status 
over ihfl years, rather than 
nnny of the existing institutions 
wh,;n fnva buen established 
under local pressures and 
starved of fund-i and suitable 
personnel It is this Ovnking 
that prompted the State Gov- 
v nment to establish the college 
at Kurnool though their com¬ 
mitment to btre igthen the ex* 
istinq co!l rt g-$ i$ no less 
strong The choice of Kurnool 
itself was an accident depend¬ 
ing on ronio other factors of 
advan’aga there Basically, it 
is niu^nt to be a college for 
tcVenfed students and ahle tea- 
cI'.ms In order to ensure the 
a nrn *a:ut>ve and asaJenvc 
that any camnunity 
or scholars shou'd have to 
d'lveve nnvthmq intellectually 
nn 1 aCcid* 1 mcaliy worthwhile, 
t ie G^vemm^nt prop >scs to 
iXuso thy col.ege U 'm i^s 
o^n auniMibtrat've co >*rol as 
s^on <jj passible and hand it 
over ta an ajtonornous body 
on v.Jr h thue wilt be due re- 
pruseu.ati'rn f-*r University 
n.en, e.*l jcational administrators 
and all those other interests 
wh ch have to be involved in 
build ng up an institution of 
this conception. So lar as 
acadennc f r cudom is concerned 
the Government hopes that the 
Un.vvrsity to which if is aifihat- 
ed will recognise the unique 
natu-e of the institution without 
b ui.g unduly deterred by the 
i .&h!ut:un s recent r.ati.uy and 
c infer on it autonomous status 
after satisfying itself with re¬ 
gard to the ac’uaf performance 
of the coleje over the next few 
years. The a-adenuc freedoms 
merit oned here will no doubt 



Wgin with such Initial steps as 
freedom in regard to student 
admissions and staff recruit 
ment but gradually involve more 
fundamental processes like 
framing of curricular offerings, 
their objectives and content, 
methods of instruction, scheme 
of examinations and other alli¬ 
ed academic tasks The ulti¬ 
mate picture will, hopefully, be 
that, except in regard to the 
right of conferring a Degree, 
which will always remain with 
the University, the college will, 
subject to high levels of per¬ 
formance, become a full fledged 
autonomous institution in the 
fulness of time 

The President of India is 
being invited to inaugurate this 
colieqe sometime during the 
first wpek of October, 1972, in 
consonance with the high 
ideals th?*t the Government has 
placed before th:s college. By 
then, an open entrance ex¬ 
amination for admission to the 
college will be conducted and 
150 students based on merit 
selected for admission In 
accordance with the Govern¬ 
ment s commitment to the con¬ 
cept cf social justice and net 
merit alone. 45 ,, of the seats 
will be reserved for the Sch¬ 
eduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and Backward Classes, 
though even thty must face a 
competit on to come into the 
college Whoever comes into 
this college eventually will net 
only get tuition free but will re¬ 
ceive a stipend of Rs 100 - per 
month for all the 12 months of 
the year and he shall reside on 
the campus of the college. In¬ 
struction will be provided in 
both English and Telugu med¬ 
ium. I have hope that talented 
students of the State will take 
advantage of this unique in¬ 
stitution and come forward to 
compete for places in this 
college. 



Gujarat Secondary 
Education Bill 

The other day the Gujarat 
Vidhan Sabha decided to refer the 
Gujar.il Secondary Education Bill 
cuirently under i'S consideration, 
to a Select Committee. 

The Bill, which seeks to safe¬ 
guard the interests of teachers, was 
piloted by the Education Minister, 
Mr Gordhandas Chothawala, Its 
aim is to regulate secondary ed¬ 
ucation in the state and is most 
likely to replace the present grant- 
in-eode that gives no statutory 
pt^lection to teachers in service. 
Further, it envisages possible gov¬ 
ernmental lakc-ov^r in case the 
management fails It will also set 
up a secondary school board to 
regulate, inter alia, the service 
conditions, and the recruitment of 
teaching and non-teaching staff 
Provision exists also for cstabhsh- 
n ent of tribunals which could be 
moved b> aggrieved employees. 

The Education Miniver 
has mentioned already 
that the n«ti >nali$ation of 
secondary education would not 
seive the interests of education, 
and that the Government should 
least interfere in the educational 
field It should raere’y ensure the 
proper running of educational in¬ 
stitutions and a fair deal for 
teachers 


Two thousand get 
No from Punjabi 
University 

Some 2,000 gradual s— 800 of 
them B Sc’s—got “No” when they 
applied for admission to the 
Punjabi University. 

This year, there was an un¬ 
precedented demand for M. Sc. 
admissions, Biology and Botany id 
particular. There were 720 applic¬ 
ants for a total of 60 seats. Nor¬ 
mally only first class graduates 
could get admission. And selec¬ 
tion was decided entirely on merit 
calculated arithmetically on the 
basis of a formula which com¬ 
pletely ruled out any subjective 
considerations. 

Free Education for 
children of service 
men killed in War 

The A f mister of Defence Pro¬ 
duction, Mr V.C. Shukta, inform¬ 
ed the Rajva Sahha on August 9 
that the CentraJ Government had 
issued orders that alt chi'dren of 
servicemen killed in the recent 
host dues would be en'itled to free 
education in institutions ad¬ 
ministered Ot aided by the Central 
Department of Education. 
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New Textbooks in English from fhe 
USSR available in India 


ti 

f 

I 


(Mir Publishers, Moscow) 


TEXTBOOKS 

PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, G, G^shkov and A. Yakushova, pp 583 Rs, 8,35 (Mir Publishers, 

Moscow) 

The book sums up and presents in popular form materials collected b> the authors in the course 
of many years of research on the territory of the USSR and in other countries of the world. 

It gives ihc principal information on the figure, dimensions and the age of the earth, considers 
external dynamic processes (the geological work of wind, of surface and underground waters, glaciers, seas, 
lakes and weathering processes) and internal dynamic processes (tectonic dislocations, oscillatory move* 
ments, earthquakes, magnetism, metamorphism, etc). 

This is a textbook for students of special geological schools and may be of use to geologists and 
geophysicists. 

Ibis textbook is divided into three parts consisting of twenty chapters. 

SEISMIC PROSPECTING, I. Gurvich, pp. 463, Rs. 5.75 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

The most advanced and modern methods of searching for concealed deposits of useful minerals 
are those used in geophysical prospecting. The structure of the earth's crust, and the presence of ores, oil, 
coal, and other minerals cun be inferred from studies of the various physical phenomena taking place 
within the earth and on its surface. Geophysical methods of prospecting facilitate the study of natural 
resources and hasten the discovery of deposits of industrially valuable raw materials and fuels The role 
of geophysical methods in geological prospecting is continually increasing. 

Seismic prospecting is one of these methods and is widely employed in various branches of mining 
and the extraction industries and particularly iu exploring anJ prospxting for oil and gas fields. Jt is 
also used to study deposits of other economic minerals and to resolve various problems in engineering 
geology. 

The book presents the physical and geological principles of seismic prospecting, the methods and 
techniques of field operations, and the treatment of the data obtained. 

This English edition has been translated from the second, revised Russian edition Since the de¬ 
velopment of seismic prospecting is so rapid, special attention has been paid to giving short descriptions of 
such recent innovations and technical means as magnetic intcrmtdi ite recording, controlled directional re¬ 
ception, automatic construction of sections, and s? forth. The sections dealing with controlled directional 
reception have been written by LA. Ryabinkin. 

The author has confined himself to giving only limited information on the apparatus used in 
seismic prospecting, since detailed description of the theory and design of seismic instruments if properly 
the field books and manuals dealing specifically with them, 
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OPEN HEARTH SI EELMAKING PRACTICE, M. Scsnenko, pp. 286, Rs. 3.75 (Mir 
publishers, Moscow). 

A study aid for training steel maker's mates. 

Contents, Safety Regulations in Open-Hearth Steelmaking Shops. Materials for the Construction 
and Repair of Furnaces. J urnace Design furnace Repairs. Charging Materials and Fuels for Open- 
Hearth Steel making, t umace Operation. Basic Theory of Open Hearth Processes, Stce making Tech¬ 
nology. Ingot Casting. Automatic Control of Furnace Operation, Fundamentals ol Economics ot Open- 
Hcaith Steel making. 


medicine 

CHILDHOOD OSTEOLOGY, M. Volkov, pp 467, Rs. 15.01 (Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

This monograph is the first major woik in any language on the most important subject of the 
clinical picture, modern complex diagnosis, and treatment of a large group of systemic dysplastic and 
tumorous lesions cf the skeleton in children The material presented is drawn Irom analysis of 1,560 cases 
from the aulhoi’s persona 1 experience m the clinic for chi'drtn's bone diseases of the Moscow Central 
Institute of Traumatology aril Orthopaedic Surgery. A general classification of all skeletal fcsio ns and a 
classification of bone rew growth and dysplastic processes in children are gi\en 

Bone lesions are diseased according to nosological forms, and there is a special section in which 
Ihey are surveyed aicotdmg to h tah/ation (affection of the skull, spine, shoulder girdle and thorax, hand 
and foot) which makes the book m. re convenient for the genera) practitioner. 

Inflammatory and traumatic affeamns, and certain rare skeletal lesions are discussed only from 
the standpoint of the differential diagnosis of skeletal dysplasias and neoplasms , in particular a typical, 
tumour-simulating traumatic processes in hones and isolated bone abscesses with a slouthfui course due to 
antibiotic therapy, and such rare skeletal diseases as hyperostosis, spontaneous resorption of bone 
hypophosphatasii, progressive ossification of muscles, and bone forms of blastomatcus reticulosis. The 
section on treatment is written in the light of contemporary data on a mbired drug, radiation and surg¬ 
ical therapy. 

The author's wide experience of bone homotransplantation in children with dysplastic processes 
of the skeleton is generalized for ihe first time. The book is intended for paediatricians, orthopaedic 
surgeons, specialists "in child surgery, radiographers and oncologists 


POPULAR SCIENCE 

PHYSICS FOR ENTERTAINMENT. Ya Pereiman. Part I, pp 264, Rs 3.55, Part II, pp. 330 
Rs 3 55 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

Perelman's Physics for Enteitainment - this is a translation from the eighteenth Russian edition- 
owes its wide popularity to the rare talent of its author who was able to single out and present in an 
entertaining form ordinary fads and phenomena of pre found meaning from the angle ol physics. This is 
the fifth edition after the author's death. Little has been done to change the original text or illustrations, 
indeed it has been tell belter to leave practically everything as it w*as, as being substantially correct; while 
we have merely endeavoured to bring it up to dale. 

In all three posthumous editions (the 14th and 15lh of 1947 and 1049 as edited by Prof, A. B. 
Mlcdzeevsky and the 18th edition of 1959-60 as prepared by Dr V A Ugarov) only a few by now obsol 
lescent data have been brought up to date, some ill-advised projects omitted, some amount of notes added. 

Perelman had a very definite purpose in mind when he wrote this book. Describing established 
conceptions and long known laws, he introduces us to the fundamentals of modern physics and tries to 
get us “think in physical categories”. No wonder there is nothing in the book about the latest achieve¬ 
ments in electronics, nuclear physics and the like. Though he wrote the book almost fifty years ago, he 
plemented it up to its thirteenth edition in 19:6 In 1942 he died in the Leningrad blockade and subsequ¬ 
ent editions were published posthumously. 
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1. Analytical Chemistry, 

S. Shapiro and Ya. Gurvich, 
pp, 560, Rs. 7.10 


2. Aviation, 

pp. 262, Rs. 2 60 


3, Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures, 
V. Murashev, E. Sigalov and 
V. Baikov, pp, 597, Rs. 9.60. 


4. Engineering Physical Metallurgy, 
Y. Lakhtin, pp. 444, Rs 7.20 


5. Fundamentals of Electricity, 

F. Evdokimov, pp 518, Rs. 6.00 


6. Gravity Prospecting, 

N. Sazhina and N. Grushinsky, 
pp. 492, Rs 9.50 


7. Higher Algebra, 

A. Kurosh, 
pp 430, Rs. 8.50 


8. Instrumentation And Controls In The 
Oil And Petrochemical Industries, 

I. Weinberg and K. Kalitcnko, 
pp. 430, Rs. 8 30 

9. Iron And Steel Production, 

K. Bugayev and others, 
pp. 250, Rs. 3.60 

10. Laboratory Practice In Radio, 

M. Kazinik. 

pp. 96, Rs. 1.20 
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11. Lectures On The Theory df Integral Equation^ 
I. G. Petrovsky, 

pp 135, Rs. 2.00 

12. Mathematical Handbook- 

Higher Mathematics, 

M. Vygodsky, 
pp. 872, Rs. 10.00 

13 Orthopaedic Stomatology, 

V. Kur hand sky, 
pp 250. Rs. 12 76 

14. Photometric Analysis, 

A. K. Babko and 

A. T Pilipcnko, 

pp. 3S8, Rs. S 30 

15. Problems In Descriptive Geometry, 

Kh. A. Arustamov. 

pp 407, Rs, | 1.05 

16. Problems In Elementary Physics, 

B. Bukhovtsev, V Krivchenkov, 

C. Myakishev and V Shainov, 
pp. 438, Rs, 8 30 

17 Radio Engineering And Electronics, 

Z. Pruslin and M. Smirnova, 

pp. 465, Rs. 5 50 

18 Residues and Their Applications, 

A. Gelfond, pp. 130. Rs. 2.00 

19. Theory Of Metallurgical Processes, 

A. Volsky and E, Scrgievskaya, 
pp. 360, Rs. 8.00 

{List of Distributors on next page) 



People’s Publishing House (P) Ltd., 
Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-55. 


Monish* Grantbalaya (P) Ltd., 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjec Street, 
Calcutta. 


New Century Book House (P) Ltd., 
6/30, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

Prabhat Book House 
Trivandrum. 

Vtsalaandhra publishing House, 
Eluru Road, 

Vijayawada-2. 

Visallandhra Publishing House, 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad, 


People's Book House, 
Hazanbagh Road, 

Ranchi. 

Narakarnataka Publications, 
Kempagowada Circle, 
Bangalcre-9. 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 
Bajrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 

Lalwani Bros., 

7 E, Lindsey Street, 
Calcutta-* 16. 


Lalwani Bros., 

Taj Building, 

210, D. N. Road, 
Bombay. 


Punjab Book Centre, 
Post Office Road, 
Jullundur. 


Punjab Book Centre, 
1940, Sector 22-B 
Chandigarh. 


New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk, State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 


PPH Bookstall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 
Bombay-4. 


Progressive Book House, 
Shillong Road, Panbazar, 
Gauhati. 


Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, 

Sultan ia Road, 

Bhopal 

Kitab Char, 

Chaura Rasta, 

Jaipur 


Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazratganj, 
Lucknow. 


Lalwani Bros., 

4, Darya Ganj, Ansari Road, 
Darya Ganj, 

Delhi-6, 


Lalwani Bros., 

8, State Bank Lane, 
Mount Road, Madras-2. 
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BAN All AS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No. 20/1972-73) 

APPLICATIONS ate invited for the 
undermentioned posts The benefit of 
Provident Fundi Pension. Dearness All¬ 
owance, Hu use Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allowance are ad¬ 
missible according to the University 
Rules The retirement ape of the Uni- 
veisity employees is 60 years The ap¬ 
pointment will be m.tdc on two years 
probation on all per nunc nt post*. 
Higher starting salary within the grade 
is admissible to sptcialy qualified and 
experienced candidate 

The prescribed form lor applications 
will be sent free of cost b« the Dv 
Registrar (Acaiemiej. SehoMon Com¬ 
mittee Section. Batta* as Hindu Uniter* 
$ny, Varanas**5 along with the Vaftet of 
information on iect ipt o.' a self-address¬ 
ed envelope IT \ 4 ’j, Applications for 
each post be s;nt septrute'y with ap- 
plica’Ion fee cf Rs. 7 SO rebutted b\ 
Bank Diaft'Crossed l.P.O in favour of 
the Registrar (Academic), Burnt as 
flmdu university M O. or Cheque 
will no’ be accented. Candidates called 
for tn’crview will be pud Second Class 
Railway fare bothwavs by the shortest 
route. No other expenses will be paid. 
The last dare fur the receipt of anp!,ci- 
lions is 18th September, 1972 

FACULTIES OF SCIENCE, ARTS, 
SOCIAI SCIENCES AND 
COMMERCE A B.M 

Readers 

Glide Rs *T0-50-125(1 

1 Reader m Chemistry ITwopos’s) 
Specialisation tn Organic Chemistry 

2. Reader in Geophysics 

3 Reader in Biochemistry 

4 Reader in French 
Qualifications Essential : 

(for post No I & 2» 

1. A first or second c’s^s Master's 
Degree m the subject or an cqa*va*ent 
qualification. 

2 A Doctorate Dceee and or pub¬ 
lished work of a h>gh merit in reputed 
journals 

3 About 5 years experience of post- 
Doctoral research and or teaching at a 
University or College 

4 Experience of guiding research. 

(for post No. 3) 

I. A first or second cla s Mister's 
Degree m Chermstryo- Biochemrstry or 
an equivalent qualification in the 
subiec*. 

2 Either a Doctorate Degree in 
Biochemistry or published work of a 
high merit 

3. About 5 years experience cf Post 
Doctoral research and'or of teaching at 
a UoWrrsiry or CoUcgr. 

4 Experience or guiding research. 

(for post No 4) 

J. A first or second class Mister's 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification. 


1 A Doctorate Degree and/or pub* 
tithed work of a high merit in reputed 
journals. 

3. About 3 years experience of Pott- 
Doctoial research and/or of teaching at 
a University or College. 

Qualification* Desirable: 

(for post No. 3) 

». Specialisation jq Biocftcmied 
Genetics, Mtcrobi.il U(ixhemn.\i! or 
Phy mo logical Cheat >sir). 

(for po>t No 4) 

I Experience of guiding research. 

Lecturers 

Grade t Rs 400-40-800-50-950. 

5. Lecturer tn Chemistry (Two pnsK 
-Specialisation m Oigamc Chcnvstry) 

$. Lectures in Chemisiry (Spreulitt* 
tion in Physical Chemistiy> 

7 lecturer in french 

t. Lecturer in German (1 p<>. m 

9 Lecturer n History 

10 lecturer in Library Science 

(I hrev postsi 

11 Lecturer m Business Management 

(T*u pos'i) 

12. Lecturer m Biochemistry 

Qualifications Essential 

(for post No 5 to 10/ 

1. A fir*t or second class M liter s 
Degree in the subject and or an equi¬ 
valent qualification. 

(for p"*st No. 11) 

1* A first or h s h SH.ml c»ts% 
Mtsier's D.-gree in Muugtmeni, Com¬ 
merce or Economics- 

7. Spec tabs it ion in jfw one of the 
follow ,ng area* (at M »rk ‘ting M i j 1L -v- 
nwnl lb) General M mag-imcu 1 or Maa 
egerial Economics 

(for post N > 12) 

I. A first or sec ini class Midi's 
Degree m Biochemistry or in Cwnvstry 
with Ph D. in Biochemistry. 

Qualifications D< stable 
(for past Nj 5 to 12) 

1 Aptitude for research as indicat¬ 
ed by published work (for aU p vs ex¬ 
cept No 10 & (I) 

2 Dsclonve D-aree n thooibr.t 
and Or some reaching cxpjn<.«rej (for 
all posts except N>. 11) 

3 (a) Spec ialisv ion in Mcdeij! 
Indian History lb) Preference wi'l b c 
given to those who cau al»*> teach 
Hvory of Mid;rn PjJuicul rhntuhls 
(for post No, S rtn'y) 

4 Working knowledge of nm, or 
more foreign languages (lor post No, 
10 on ly). 

5. (a) A Doctorate Dcgre: in »he 
subject andior research experience fb> 
Teaching experience or experience as a 
business executive (fur post Nj. 11 
onhJ. 

6 Specialisation m Biochemical 
Genetiw, Microb al Biochcmisrty of 
Physiological 
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faculty of agriculture^ 

IS Professor of Plant PtiysWogy 

14, Reader in Plent Pathobgy 

15. Lecturer tn Agricultural Statistics 
Grade: 

Rs. 1100 50 1300 60-1600 
Giade 

Rs. 700-50-1250 
Gtad. . 

Rh 4U0 40 800 50-950 
Qua'ificutioas Essentia) 

(fui pasi Nu 13) 

L ' fnvi or second claw M Sc 
Decree ^ irt Agriculture 'Auricuilural 
H Maov ti.y with «Pv>m!<«uior jo 
nani V. iM.iVgv u an equivalent quail- 
liwiun in thv subject. 

2 A revareh degree of a D •dome 
s'.vijnJ md or Pub'islied work of a 
h'gb Manila J in Kpu’cd Murn.it*. 

3 'Vb mf ,0cxp.-neiKtf of Past 
doct.if.il rebirth and or of teaching at 
a Urm»: oiy or College, 

4 l\re!'*nt. of guijm; resca ch of 
a trgi; \ijridtiJ. 

(foipretNj Ui 

1 A firs* or in j i 1 Inn M. 
n.-ree m Ag reu'iur.- or Agricultural 

Bnaiv or Itv i nv w.ih syecults.it ion in 
.uni pm* Putbongv or ao 
cqu \a!,nt q uMi.a'ion 

2 AD Morale Degree and or puH- 
Irelt *d w trk of a h gh men! in replied 
j*»urn tN. 

1 Ah »ut 5 sears t wncncc of past- 
Docn.n! researeli ni or of teaching at 
a * ’ruverMi) <u x.'*) ;«i*, 

4. I xpjriencc of guijrn^ icvareJi 
(for p.>.r V i tSi . 

I A ft w iir ivwf v'iss M s; v 
Dog c: in Va',stu.v \gr-ir St.,i^», C s or 
an tquitriem qu.'rfi a«un in (he 

'ubj ti 

Qaalifi‘ituMM DcsraWe 
(mr p^i N>. 13> 


I rspericrtcc of orginremg g,nj ng 
research proj.Lls in the field of p-ant 
Phyooiugv. 

(for p re No *4) 

l S'ChJrtMn m Pint Bacteri- 
oloi, ot Pat Virology oi Fungicidal 
con i oi «r Piant diseases. 

(tor post No 15j 

t Ap if tide f»>r re »d arch as indicated 
by published work 

7 Dsiwkvdte IXgree in the subject 
and,or sonte experience 

iNsnrurE of medical 

SCIENCE^ 

Professors 


Nr A -I Rs 500;- p rn. 
Medical Graduates. 


aumissiDle In 


16 Professor of Basic Principles 

17, Professor of Biophysics 

18. Professor of Forensic MedUne 



QttlfficittaM Essential 

(for pest No. 16 ) 

A.MS/ABMS or an equivalent 
qualification in Indian Medicine re¬ 
cognised by the University. 

2 Reseanh [>erre of Dojtora»e 
standard or research publu ation ol high 
standard in Indian M«dtcme with part¬ 
icular reference to Basic Pi incip cs 

3. About JO years experience of 
teaching in Indian Medicine in any re¬ 
cognised Institution. 

4. r*rcncnc* of ptrdirf r«‘<auh 
(fur post No 17) 

l M B B S Depict rr an iqn \akn' 
qualification ncogr Nil il - Muliul 
C*vrtil rt l ird «t with Po*' 1 gru'iuiU or 
cqu valent ana* Ikation in ihe subject 
viz, M.D . Pit D OR \ fnsl or second 
ila<4 M.Sc> 1J jtree in Biophyvn or 
Phytics w«ih Specia* paner tn Hiophvsic* 
and Ph D I>gree in Biophvs cs and or 
published work. t*f high merit. 

2, About 5 y«*ars ex pc. ienct of teach¬ 
ing and ictuih m a NUiiul Co li ge or 
other tewtreh Instauie in ihc capacity 
of a Rradtr or iq'ioaW post after 
uq italic Post gradinie qu.iWu.i'i'-n 

3 Expei •'icc of griiltiig icscaich 

(for post *o 18) 

1 M.B B S Degree or equivalent 
qualification recognised b> the Medical 
Council of India. 

2, M.D. (Forensic Mcdicinc)'M,D 
fPaihologv). Speciality Board of 
Pathology (<> S A ) M R*C P. (with 
1 OrcnsK Mcutcme a> a Special subject) 
or an iqirvukr.i quar neat ion 

5. About * years teaching cvperien.e 
in the subject concerned in a Medical 
College or Medical leaching Institution 
in the capacity s f a Reader or t quiva- 
tni po't atict uquivie po 4 t guduaic 
qual*f canon. 

4 Experience or doirg nrcdico legal 
work for about 5 >i ar i . 

J. Experience of guiding research. 

Qualifications Dcslmbk 
(for Post No. 16 to IS) 

1 Oi igmal con*i ibution and research 
pub*.cations in the subject. 

7. Membership of Professional bod- 
tev/Lcarned Stcieiits. 

1 Qualification m modem Medicine 
or science (for post No 16 nnl>) 

Readers 

Grade : Rs. 7C0 MM350 plus NPA 'a' 
Rs. 400/- p m. admissible to 
Med cal Graduates. 

79. Rader in Pharmacology 

to, Rader In Medicine (Cardiology) 

tl. Reeder In Preventive and Social 
Medicine (Temp. Leave Vacancy) 
tt, Reeder in Physiology 
tS Reeder in Anatomy (Neuro- 
Anatomy) 

14. Reeder m Microbiology 


Qualifications Essential 

(for post No. 19 to 23) 

1 MHB.S Degree or an equivalent 
qualification recognised by the Medical 
Council of India (for all post*). 

(ior posi No. 2*) 

1 M.B.a.S. Degree or equivalent 
qualification recognised by the Medical 
Council of India with M D./M.Sc /D. 
Phi| ,/D Sc in Microbiology and about 
3 years teaching experience as Lecturer 
OK Non medical graduates with Ph. L>, 
or D Sc. in Baciei lology. Mycology 
Parasitology, Virology (after icquisile 
Post-graduate qualification) and about 
5 years leaching or ke*aich experience 
in a teiOgnibed Institution. 

Olher Etseotlal Qualifications 

(tor pos' No 19 only) 

1. Postgraduate or equivalent quali- 
ficauou in ihe subject i.«., M.D Ph-D., 
D Sc 

2. About three yean teaching ex¬ 
perience in the subject in a Medical 
College or Medical!eaching^nsiHUte in 
th: cipacity of a Lecturtr or equivalent 
post 

(for post No JO only) 

1 MD, M.RC.P, F.RC.P. Dip¬ 
lomat Speciality Board of fmeroal 
Medicine (U S.A) or an equivalent 
quailfitalicn >n the subject 

2 About three years teaching ex¬ 
perience in the D.panment of Medicine 
of a Medical College of Medical Teach¬ 
ing institution in the capacity of a 
Lcvturer or equivalent post 

3 Teaching and Research experience 
in Cardiology 

(for post No 21 only) 

1 Pos'graduate or equivalent quali¬ 
fication in the subject—M.D (PsM), 
MRCP wuh Social Medicine. D.P.H. 
oi D Sc (Public Health) 

2 About three yean teaching ex¬ 
perience in the *ubjcct in a Medical 
Collige or Mcd>cal Teaching Institution 
in the capjcny of a Lecturer or equival¬ 
ent post. 

(tor post No 22 only) 

t: Pub' graduate Research Degiee m 
Physmlogv le M.D., MSc. Ph. D. 
D.Sc crMRCP wuh Physiology as a 
special subject or equivalent qudlifrea- 

t or _ 

2 About three years Teaching ex¬ 
perience as LeUuier in Physiology in a 
Medical College after Post graduate 
qualification. 

(for peat No. 23 only) 

1 Postgraduate or equivalent Quali¬ 
fication tn the subject t e. M.S , Ph.D. 

3. Ab» ut three years teaching ex¬ 
perience In the subject in a Medical 
College or Medical Teaching Institution 
in *he capacity oi a Lecturer or equival* 
ent post. 

Qualifications Desirable 

(for post No t9) 

1. Research experience and publics* 
tion m the subject. 

(for post No 2o) 

1. Research experience and publica¬ 
tion in the speciality. 

(for post No 21) 

], Experience of field work in public 
Health or Teaching Health Centre. 

2. Diploma in any Clinical or Public 
Health Discipline. 


3. Research publications in the 
subject. 

(for post No. 22) 

iResearch expeiience and publica¬ 
tion in the field of Neurophysiology and 
Endocrinology. 

(for post No. 23) 

1. Rematch expei>ence and publica¬ 
tion m Ncuio- Anatomy. 

(for post No. 24) 

I. Research experience and publ lca- 
tion in Parasitology, Immunology, 
Virology or Mycology 
Note : If candiatrs wuh necessary teach¬ 
ing experience are not available 
for post No 24—Reader tn 
Microbiology the candidate will 
be considered for the post of a 
Lecturer. 

Lecturers 

Grade . Rs 400-40-800 50-950 puls NPA 
% Rs. 300/- p,m. admissible to Medical 
Graduate* 

25. Lecturer in General Surgery 
96. Lecturer in Surgery {. Urology) 

27, Lecturer In Surgery (Pdediatric 
Surgery) 

96 Lecturer in Anaesthesia 
29. Lecturer in Obstetrics A Gynae¬ 
cology (two posts) 

30 Lecturer in Pathology 

31 > Lecturer in Biophysics 

32 Lecturer in Shalya Shalakya 
33. Lecturer In Physiology 

Qualifications Essen iat 

(for post No. 25 to 30) 

1. M.B B S Degree or an cquiva'ent 
qualification recognised by the Medical 
Council of India Uor all posis). 

(for post No. 31) 

1. (a) First or second class M Sc, in 
Biopbys’cs or Physics with Biophysics as 
a special paper. 

(b) Ph D. in Biophysics or research 
contribution of Docto-ate standard in 
Biophysics OR 

(a) M.B.B S. Degree or an equival¬ 
ent qualification recognised by the Med¬ 
ical Council of India. 

(b) Postgraduate qualification viz., 
M D., Ph. D. or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication in Biophysics 

2. About two years teaching experi¬ 
ence and/or research experience tn 
Biophysics in a Medical or Research 
Institute 

(for post No 32) 

1 AMS / a B.M S or equivalent 
qualification recognised by the Uomrs- 
uy. 

2 D. Ay M,, Postgraduate qualifica¬ 
tion with Shalya Shalakya as a special 
subject. 

3. About two years teaching and/or 
research expenenje tn the subject. 

(for post No 33) 

I. M B B.S,/M,Sc. Degree In the sub¬ 
ject or an equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
Jndia/Uoiversity. 

2 Post-graduate degree in Physiology 
viz M.D. Ph. D. 

3. About two years teaching experi¬ 
ence as Demonstrator in Physiology in 
a Medical College or any other Institu¬ 
tion. 

Other Essential Qualifications 
(for post No. 25) 

I. M.S. or FA CS> or an equivalent 
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qualification in General Surgery re» 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India. 

2 About two years teaching experi¬ 
ence ai Registrar or equivalent post m 
General Suigery in a Medical College or 
Medical leach ng Inst'iu'son. 

(for pest No 2d> 

1 M*S. oi F R CS oi an cquivaV ni 
qualification in Surgery recognised bv 
the Medical Council of India with alvut 
2 years special Training in Urology or 
M S/M.Ch in Urology 

2 About two years touching experi¬ 
ence as Registrar or equivalent post in 
revpecnVv* or a bed subject in a Med'eal 
Coi ego »>r \Fidkai Teaching In** i ii'ion 
{for post No. 271 

l. M S or FRC.S or an tquna'eni 
qu> Pc a'ion in Surgery icsogri'scd 1> 
itie M,d cal Coun.il oi India u.th about 
two stars special f ra’ning m PrfCdM'i ics 
Surgery or M S ‘M.Ch in Pa>.o»aiii«.s 
Surgury. 

2 About two >cars Teaching experi¬ 
ence ns Registrar or tquivileni pest in 
the respective ir a'itcd subject in a 
M.-dci! lns'i’tite. 


(for post No 28) 

1 M- D. (Anaesthesia) or equnAnt 
qua* Seat ton te. MS. ( \n lesihasul. 
F F.A R C S. or Diploma of the Amer¬ 
ican Speciali'j Board 

2 About two years teaching experi¬ 
ence as Reg s rar or equivalent post in 
the subject 

(for post No 2°) 

1. MD. or MS in Obstetrics &. 
Gynaecology. MR COG.. Speciality 
Board of Ohst & Gvnaee (U S.A ). 
F.R C M R C P (with Ob>t. and 
Gy rare, as a v*c»al subject! or an 
equivalent qualification 

2 About two years i caching experi¬ 
ence in ObsteirK:* ansi Gynaecology s 
Registrar or equrva ant pc>t in a SfaJ* 
ical Teaching Institution. 

(for post No 30) 

1 M D. (Pa«ho1ogy) or equivalent 
Post-graduate quai’fieauon in Pa;hr logy 
recognised by Medical Council of India 

2 About two years cxp:rience of 
woikmg as Demonstrator or aa equival¬ 
ent post m Pathology in a recognised 
Mcd cal InsMtute or Hospita 1 . 


Qnlifitations Desirable 
{for post No. 25) 

I Experience of woiking in a good 
and prefeiab’y recognised Genera! 
Surgery Unit for about 2 years 

2. Research experience and publica¬ 


tion in ihe speciality. 

(for post No. 26) 

1. Research experience and publica¬ 
tion in Urology 
(for post No. 27) 

1. Research experience and publica¬ 
tion in Paediatric Surgeiy. 

(for post No 28 & 29| 

I. Research work and publica'ions 
in the journal 
(tor post No 30) 

I. Experience in Histopathology 


work. 

* Research publication) in the 

subject. 

(for post No. 31) 

(. Rest arch publications in the 

subjeit 

(for post No. 32) 

I. Ph- D. with Research publications 


fn the subject. 

(for po-si No 33) 

I. Research publics ions in the 
subject. 

Note •’Candid ties with Diploma in 
Anaesthesiology may also be ap¬ 
pointed if candidates with Post¬ 
graduate Drgrer are not avail¬ 
able (for posi No 28—Licturer 
in An nvhexLit. 

INSTIT15 TE OF TFUHNOLOGV 
Professors 

Grade Ms, ! 100 SO I ^OO-rtO-1600 

34 Professor of Mechanical Eng¬ 
ineer mg (Vixiu'i'a'ion in Ficttuc.iun 
1 r.om rung) 

3s Professor of Chemical Engineering 
(j»{vc t '<»i on in 1 rampurt Pnrnomcna 
R. u*ioi r/ig ntTniig and R.-acor 
l>.*<ign NuJtJr Eng tiCvring Petroleum 
R.tinmg 1 npinccring 1 herniodj namics 
lrVuJing M.i'wticai l hern od*nini't.S' 
lC<gh poyr:i,<r Lngmsifing Unit opera¬ 
tion-. ) 

36 Professor of Applied Chemistry 
f^pu.ialtuition m— Inoiguoic Chemivr* 
Orgm.c Cnemrsiry Nuclear Chemisny 
Pe m’eiwt Chemistry, Hign Po'ymer 
Ctvemivfv ) 

Qualification Ftee.itiiil 

(tor post No 34 & l >) 

1 A first or second c'ass Mastir’s 
Degree in the xubkMor an eqima'ent 
qvaiittcatim, 

2 A research Dcgr.x of a Doctorate 
j'andard and or published work of a 
Ivgh stand aid >n repu’ed journals. 

3,- A.b >ut 0 years experience in re¬ 
sponsible p 1 sipon in Teaching Research 
Industry. 

4 Lxpfricn.i of havng guided rese¬ 
arch work of a high standa-d or 
ev dnite of original work in Design 
Development 

5 Specialisation in thr field fields ax 
noted again si the post. 

(for post Nj. 36) 

I, A first or second class Master’* 
D.’grce m rhe subject or an cquiva'ent 
quantici ion. 

2 A Research Degree of a Doctorate 
standard and or published work of a 
h'gh s'anJ.ird in reputed journal*. 

3. Abyut 10 years expei tenre of Post 
doctoral rtsearch and, or of teaching at 
a University or CoPege, pr-ferably in 
an Engineering Tahntc.il Institute 

4 Ability to guide research work of 
a high standard. 

5 Specialisation in one or more 
areas as noted against the post 

Qualifications Desirable 
(tor pos» No 34 & 35 > 

J. Research publications in standard 
journals or books 

9 Corporate Memberships/Fellow¬ 
ships of Professional organ isa'iO/u/ 
Learned Societies. 

(for post No 3iJ 

I Corporate Membsrship/^ellow- 
<Vps of Professional organisations/ 
Learned Societies. 

1 Knowledge of foreign languages. 
Readers 

Grade R*. 700-50* I? 50 

37. Reader in Mechanical Engineering 

(Industrial Engineering A Management) 

38. Reader fn Mechanical Engineering 

(Production Engineering) 

39. Reader fn Mechanical Engineering 
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(Gas Dynamics. Tuibo-Machioe* and 

Jut propulmn) 

40. Reader in Mechanical Engineering 
(Adv. 1 hermodynauucs and Meat Trans¬ 
fer) 

41 Reader in Civil Engineering 
(Structu*x> Hijpnr nrgl 

42. Reader m Electrical Engineering 
('p.’ciahvation Ci»i»i»u cr ftthii dogv) 

43 Reader m Chemical Engineering 
(Tluee n >> ») 

44. Reader ri Ceramic Engineering 
(Refractor *cv) 

45 Reorder fn E'ectron.es Engineering 
46. Reader in Instrumentation and 
Process Control 

47 Reader in Ouian c Technology 

48. Reader in Ore Dressinq 

49. Re idjr in Process Metallurgy 
(FuuuJrv Mill .i k v J 

50 Reader in Process Metallurgy 
ft-VMv'in M i>i -iniv) 

51 Readei in Engmecrng Physics 

QjalifiiHti'Nis 

(tor post No 1“ •<■».} 3) 

1 \ (i:s' Or >vcoid vliss Master's 
Dtg'fff 'n ihe Mibkv' t*- an cq i'vj'cnt 

qui'.hva'‘»iii 

2 \ D »k oi,o I),.t i' .ml >r pub¬ 
lished wo j ,*t i { gi ii. i* ,.i r. pued 
jou'na s 

3 AbOM' f v. ,rv i\p ricmx* in 

tc.ich'iig Res.',. 1 i 'ms'iv 

4 hpec i’'si’i *•' in r.'"’. c'ivc ticlAs 

as riH*ntia<K.j u- -i^ 1 i n.’i p.w 1 

(for pt»4 N t Ji) 

1 A firs' i* s,s'’.',! Mister’s 

Decr.c in Cm i »i I « «iwr»’ S Siiica’c 
TcchoOinev Ch- m v ,, t I'^.ncci-ing 

Chemi'. tl Itwhiv *<•?> 

2 A Do ‘ ,r m D.e-e,. 'n C.rn'iiic 
Tngine rre m i, ik- li.n'i > ,»-v and or 
publ ’.h* tl v rf , h M ri- r f m r;pu - 
ed jou.rit’- 

3 A!‘>’i.it 5 un iXjVr'cno* ni 
tcachme Rom re 1 ' InJ.iMn 

4 Specn'rwri vi m Kctijw one* 

(for pt»si N’.» 4^1 

1 A ftr^t tir s.vonJ s.asj IDchr'or’s 
I\gr-*e tn [ Ls’uMt'c*. I ij! ncuug or 
ic.e Conn.UM'C »i‘o i In; utsring foll¬ 
owed by firsi or s ton 1 c ais Mister s 
I>cgirr m I cc rvii fngntcn.ig or 
Ttic-C “nmun ta’t »n 1 n^inttfrnii.’ 

2 A OxUti'c f) lt'ct am! or puh- 
I sh«. J work of a irg i liter.! ui re.vuteJ 
jour 

3 Ah jut 5 viuis exNMienc in 
teaching, Rc-carc’; Industry 

(fur post No 46) 

f A f'rvt or second class Mister’s 
Degree m Ins'rum ma'ion and Process 
Control or Mister’s Decree m Chemical 
Enginccimg vc'h ("ohm s m Process 
Djname>, Cap i.p'/irion Techniques 
and CurvruUr Ptograminuig, 

2. A Diic’Orjic D.grcc in ine subnet 
and,or published w *rk of a high merit 
in reputed journals 

3, AbJut 5 years experience in 
Teaching'Research (mlJS'ry 

fior pusi No. 47) 

1. A fnsi or second class Mader’s 
Degree m Chcmtvtiv Ctiem'Ca! Tech- 
nology/Chcmicjl Fngincenng or an eq- 
uivacnt qualifica’ion. 

2. A Dororatc Degree in the subject 
and/or published woikof a high merit 
in icputcd journals. 

3. About 5 years experience in 
Teaching /Research /1 ndustry. 



post No. 44) 

!. A firs! or second class B Sc. 
Degree in Mm mg/Metallurgy/ 
Chemical Engineering or in Miner¬ 
al Dressing of a recognised In¬ 
stitution. 

2. Postgraduate Degree in Ore- 
Dressing or Mcneral Benefiualion. 

3. A Doctorate Degree and 'or 
published work of a high merit in 
reputed journals. 

4. About 5 years experience in 
Teaching Research Industry. 

(for post No. 49) 

I. A fust or second class 
Degree in Metallurgical Engineer¬ 
ing or equivalent qualification 
followed by Post-graduate Degree 
or Diploma in Process Metallurgy 
with specialisation m Foundry 
Metallurgy. 

2 A Doctorate Degree and/or 
published wink of a high merit 
in reputed journals. 

?. About 5 >eirs cxpc'iencc in 
Teaching Research Industry OR 
experience in training graduate 
apprenii.'es in a I oundry Metal¬ 
lurgy Woiks. 

(for post No 50) 

1. A first or second class 
Degree in Metallurgical Engineer¬ 
ing or equivalent qualification 
followed b> P.wtgiaduaie Degree 
or Diploma in Prowess Metallurgy 
with bpecialisiti »n in Lxtrauive 
Metallurgy 

2. \ Doctorate Degree ard or 
published work of a high mem in 
reputed journals 

3. About 5 years experience in 
Teaching Rcscureh Industry OR 
experience m Training graduate 
appfentic s in an Extractive 
Metallurgy Work. 

(for post No. 51) 

1. A first or second clais Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in ihc subject or an 
equivalent qualification. 

2. \ Doctorate Degree and or 
published work of a high merit 
in reputed journals, 

3 About 5 years experience in 
Tcaching/Reseaich in a University 
or CoPege prclerably in an Eng¬ 
ineering' Technology Institution. 

4. Experience of guiding re¬ 
search 


Qualifications Daslrabta 

(for post No. 37 to 47) 

1. Research publications in 
standard journals, 

2. Membership of Professional 
bodies/Learncd Societies. 

3. Evidence of original work 
in Design/Development. 

4 (i) Experience in Develop¬ 
ing software for computers (for 
post No. 42 ODly). 

(n) Specialisation in Chemical 
Pcacuon Engineering Thermody¬ 
namics Fuels/Petroleum Refining 
Engineering Process Dynamics/ 
Heat Transfer (for post No. 43 
only). 

(ui) Specialisation in any one 
or more of the following areas . 
Solid State Devioes/LIeclronic 
Computers Electronics I nstrument- 
ation Network Synthesis, Line 
Communication Engineering Mo- 
crowave Engineering (for post No 
45 only). 

(iv) Knowledge of (a) Process 
Control pertaining to Chemical 
Industry (b) Advanced Engineer¬ 
ing Mathematics, System Engg 
and Computer calculations and 
Practical knowledge of Instru¬ 
ments, Automatic Controllers, 
Recorders and Computers (for 
post No, 46 only). 

(v) Specialisation in some 
branch of Organic Technology 
(Oils & Fan, High Polymers, 
D\cs, Fermentation Technology 
(for post No. 47 only) 

(for post No. 48) 

1 Membership of Professional 
bodies Learned Societies. 

(for post No 49) 

1. Research publications in the 
field of Foundry Metallurgy. 

2 Membership of Professional 
bodies Learned Societies. 

(for post No. 50) 

1. Research publications m the 
field of Extractive Metallurgy. 

2. Membership of Professional 
bodies Leat ned Societies. 

(for post No, 51 

1. Research publications. 

2. Membership of Professional 
bodies/Learned Societies. 


Lecturers 

Grade : Rs, 400-40-402-50-950 

52* Lecturer in Electrical Eng¬ 
ineering (Specialisation in Com¬ 
puter Technolgy) 

53. Lecturer in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing (Specialisation in Structural 
Engg. 

54. Lecturer in Mechanical Eng¬ 
ineering (Industrial Engg.). 

55. Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering 

56. Lecturer m Chemical Eng¬ 
ineering 

57. Lecturer in Metallurgy {Two 
posts) 

58 Lecturer in Mining Eng¬ 
ineering 

59. Lecturer m Tele-Commun¬ 
ication Engineering 

60. Lecturer In Drawing and 
design 

61. Lecturer in Chemisry 
(Three post) 

62. Lecturer in Geology 

63 Lecturer in Physical Educa¬ 
tion 

64. Reseatch Fellow and Part- 
Time Lecturer— Salary Rs. 300/- 
p m. (fixed) 

Qualifications Essential 

(for post No. 52 to 57) 

1. A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent qualification 

2. Specialisation in the field as 
mentioned against the post. 

(for post No. 58) 

1. A first or second class De¬ 
gree in Mining Engineering or 
Diploma from Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad, 

2. M.Sc Degree in Mining 
Engg. or Second Class Mine 
Manager s Certificate of compet¬ 
ency. 

(for post No. 59) 

1. A first or second class 
Bachelor's Degree in Electronics 
Engineering or Telecommunica¬ 
tion Engg. followed by first or 
second class Master's Degree in 
Electronics Engineering. 
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(for post No. 60) 

1. A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing nr Mechanical Engineering. 

2. Specialisation in Plant and 
equipment Design, 

(for post No. 61) 

1. A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Chemistry'Applied 
Chemistry or on equivalent quali¬ 
fication. 

(for post No 62) 

1. A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent qualification. 

(for post No. 63) 

1. A Bachelor's Degree in Arts 
Science of a recognised Univers¬ 
ity. 

2. Degree Diploma in Physical 
Education of a recognised Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Proficiency in one of the 
major games or Sports. 

4. At least 3 years experience 


6. Ability to organise sports 
events. 

(for post No. 64) 

1. A first or sceond class M Sc. 
Degree in Zoology or Botany/ 
Microbiology. 

Qualifications Desirable 

(for post No. 52 to 60) 

1. Experience of Teaching/ 
Research/!ndustry (for all posts) 

(i) Experience in a digital 
Computer instalation (for post 
No. 52 only) 

(ii) Specialisation in Therm¬ 
odynamics/Heat Transfer'Unit 
Operations Biochemical Engineer¬ 
ing (for post No. 56 only) 

(in) Publications{Pr< ject Re* 
ports in Physical, 1 Process Metal¬ 
lurgy (for post No. 57 only). 

(iv) Specialisation in any one 
or more of the following . Mic¬ 
rowave Engincering/EIccironics In- 
strumetnatton Electronic Com¬ 
puters Solid State Devices Line 


contd. from page 13 


The occasion for the considera¬ 
tion of this issue was in relation to 
the equivalence that has to be given 
to someone doing pre-universtty 
from Kerala and getting admission 
elsewhere , If P UC was to be 
equated with Intermediate t a student 
migrating to another university from 
Kerala could do Ins B.A in two 
years whereas had he stayed on in 
his own State he would have taken 
three years. Tlus was regarded as 
some kind of an anomaly by most 
people and the matter has been 
under discussion of the UPSC, the 
Ministry of Education end the Inter- 
University Board fur some time. 


Committee of the Board nx owns tid¬ 
ed that the pattern rccommemled hy 
the Ra'Vtaknshtnm Commission and 
the Kothari Commission should he 
generally followed In regard to 
this specific question of those it ho 
do their P V C. from Kerala, the 
system followed should be some¬ 
what like this. After the PUC a 
student must spend three years so as 
to complete his bachelor's degree. 
If he stays on in Kerala he of course 
spends three yejrs If however he 
gets to another university he does 
not get admission to the llml year of 
the three year degree course but the 
1st year of the three-years degree 
course or the second year of the 
two year Intermediate course if it 
is followed by a two-year degree 
course. 


At its meeting held on 5th and 
6th September 1972 , the Standing 
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4 ; 

Com. Engg. /Network synthesis 
(for post No. 59 only). 

(for post No. 61) 

1. Aptitude for research as in¬ 
dicated by published work. 

2 Doctorate Degree in the 
subject and/or some experience in 
Teaching 'Research/Industry. 

3 Knowledge of Unit Pro¬ 
cesses /Fuels’Instrumental Analysis 
Technical Analysis ^experience in 
some branch of Chemical Tech¬ 
nology. 

(for post No. 62) 

(•Aptitude for research as 
indicated by published work 

2. Doctorate Degree in the 
subject and or some teaching ex¬ 
perience preferably in an Eng- 
incenng Technological Institute. 

(for post No 63) 

1. Training and experience in 
any one of the gjmes or Sports. 

(for post No 64) 

I. Specialisation in Micro¬ 
biology. 


Read 

University 
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Authentic 
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Education 


UNIVERSITY OF JODHPUR 

(Establishment Branch) 

Dated : August 29, 1972. 

Advertisement No. 5/72 

Professor in sociology (one) 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 110C-50-1300- 
60-1600. 

Qualifications : (A) A first or high 
second class Master's Degree of 
an Indian University or equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concer¬ 
ned (B) Either a research degree 
of Doctorate Standard or pub¬ 
lished work ot a high standard 
(O) Teaching experience at a 
University of college of abi ut 
10 years with at-least five years 
of post graduate work and 
experience of guiding research 
Readers : (It Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing (2) Mechanical Engineering: 
Scale of Pay : Rs, 700-50-1250. 

Qualifications (a) A first or 
high second class Bachelor’s 
degree of an Indnn University 
or equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in the subject 
concerned (b) Experience of 
teaching and or professional 
experience for six years. 

Desirable : Postgraduate degree 
and/or research experience. 
Specialisation * Electrical Engi¬ 
neering (I) Machines/Machine 
Design (2) Control System/Power 
System, Mechanical Engineering: 
Heat, Power, Engineering. 
Lecturer in Geology (one) 
(Temporary); Lecturer in Home 
Science (one) 

Scale of Pay . Rs, 400*40*800*50* 
950. 

Qualifications : I. Essential: 
A first class Master's Degree in 
the subject or second class Mas¬ 
ter's degree with three years 
experience of leaching degree 
classes II. For Geology : 
Specialisation in Engineering 
Geology or Mining Geology 
desirable. 

Lecturer in Law : Scale of 
Pay : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualifications : Essential : 
A first or Second Class Master’s 
degree in Law or first or high 
second class degree in Law with 
three years teaching or three 
years practice at bar. 

Medical Officer (One) 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 375-25-650- 
30-850. 


Qualifications : (I) M.B.B.S. 
of an Indian University or equiva¬ 
lent qualifications of a foreign 
University (2) At least three 
years experience as a Medical 
Practitioner Persons having 
MS/MD degree will be preferred. 

Research Assistant: Botany. 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 300-250- 
350 

Qualifications : (I) Essential : 
A first or high second class 
Master’s decree in the subject 
concerned with proved capacity 
apiiiutc for research work. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates who are engaged in 
research work. 

Professional Assistant: (Lib¬ 
rary) 

Scale of Pay : Rs 250-20-450- 
25-625. 

Qualifications : Graduate with 
Degree or Diploma in Library 
Science with 7 years experience 
as Librarian. 

Mechanic : (Physics Depart¬ 
ment) 

Scale of Pay: Rs 200-15-350- 
20-450. 

Qualifications : Essential : 1. 
T1 Certificate holder. Matiicu- 
hte with 10 years experience in 
workshop relating to repair and 
maintenance of technical instru¬ 
ments. 

Junior Technical Assistant: one 

Scale of Pay ; Rs. 160-8-200- 
10-240-15-360. 

Qualification : Graduate with 
Degree or Diploma in Library 
Science. 

Head Draftsman : (One) (Tem¬ 
porary) 

Scale of Pay; Rs 180-10* 
220-15-J85-2C-425. 

Qualification : Diploma in Civil 
Engineering with two years 
experience. 

Desirable: Postmatric Certifi¬ 
cate in Draftsmanship with 
minimum 5 years Professional/ 
Drawing office experience. 

Senior Technician (One, 
(Permanent) 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 180-10- 
220-15-385-20-425. 

Qualifications : Diploma in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Desirable: Operation of cap¬ 
stan and turret lathe. 


Qualification as mentioned 
above may be relaxed in cases 
of candidates who are otherwise 
found suitable. Higher starting 
salary is possible to exceptionally 
qualified candidates. The post 
carries allowances as may be 
admissible under the University 
rulej from time to time. Num¬ 
ber of posts may be increased 
or decreased according to require¬ 
ment at the lime of appointment. 

Persons who have already 
applied for the post cf Readers 
each in Mechanical Engineering 
and Electrical Engineering in 
response to Advertisements No. 
7/71, and for the post of Mecha¬ 
nics (Physics) in response to 
Advertisement No. 6 69 Bnd for 
Leciurer in Law in response to 
Advt. No. 7/71, 8/71 & 4/72 
need not apply again. They 
may. howe\er, intimate on plain 
paper if they have obtained any 
additional qualification or con¬ 
tributed fresh research paper(s) 
or any change in the address. 

Application forms can be 
obtained frem the undersigned 
for which a crossed Irdian 
Postal Order for Rs 21- endorsed 
in favour of the Registrar, Jodh¬ 
pur Univrrsity payable at 
Jodhpur be sent alongwith a 
self addressed envelope of 24x11 
cms. beating postage stamps of 
35 paise+M0 paise. The last 
date lor receipt of. application 
is September 23, 1972. The 
Vice-Chancellor may at his dis¬ 
cretion condone delay io receipt 
application 

(S. Chakrabarti) 
Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU 
UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No, 22/1972-73) 

APPLICATIONS mt invited 
for the undermentioned posts in 
the Nuclear Physics Laboratory, 
Department of Physics, Faculty 
of Science of the University. 
The bei efit of Provident Fund/ 
Pension, Dearness Allowance are 
admissible according to the 
University Rules The retirement 
age of the University employee 
is 60 years. The appointment 
will be made on two year’s pro- 
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bat ion. Higher starting salary 
within the grade is admissible to 
specially qualified and experienced 
candidates. 

The prescribed form for appli¬ 
cation will be sent free of cost 
by the Dy. Registrar (Admini¬ 
stration Selection Com¬ 
mittee Section, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-5 alongwith 
the leaflet of information on 
receipt of a self addressed envelope 
(9”x4”). Application for each 
post be sent separately with 
application fee of Rs. 7.50 
remitted by Bank Draft/Cros^ed 
I p O in favour of the Registrar, 
B'naras Hindu University. M O. 
or Cheque will not be accepted. 
Candidates called for interview 
will be paid Second Class Rail¬ 
way fare bothwa>s by the short 
est route. No other expenses 
will be paid The last date for 
the receipt of applications is 
llth September, 1972. 

1) Maintenance Engineer— 
Grade s Rs 400-40-8U> 5U-950 

Qualifications Essential : (I) 
M.Sc. in Physics or a Degree m 
Electronics'Electrical Engineering. 
(2) Adequate experience of work¬ 
ing in a Nuclear Physics Labo¬ 
ratory. (3) Thoroughly conver¬ 
sant with the Instruments of a 
modern Nuclear Physics Labora¬ 
tory. 

Nature of Duties: Mainte¬ 
nance and upkeep of the Van-de- 
Graff Accelerator and the 
Nuclear Research Laboratory. 

2) Senior Technical Assistant 
Grade : Rs. 325-15-475-20 575 

Qualifications Essential : (1) 
B.Sc. Degree with Physics and/or 
a Technical Diploma. (2) 
Adequate experience of work¬ 
ing in a Nuclear Physics Labora¬ 
tory. (3) Thoroughly conversant 
with the Instruments of a modern 
Nuclear Physics Laboratory. 

Nature of Duties; 

Maintenance and upkeep of 
the Van-de-Graff Accelerator and 
the Nuclear Reseaich Labora¬ 
tory. 

Note: Educational qualifica¬ 
tion relaxable for an otherwise 
exceptionally experienced candi¬ 
date. 


MA RATH WAD A UNIVERSITY 
Ref. No. Estt/Advt/Ut. 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts carrying 
Unhersity Grants Commission’s 
scale of pay in the Post-graduate 
Departments of the University :• 

1. Reader in Economct- 1 

rics/Mdthematical 
Economics. 

2. Reader in Nuclear 1 

Physics 

3 Lcciurcr in Botany 2 

4. Lecturer in Political 1 

Science 

5. Lecturer in Mat he- 2 

matics and Statistics. 

Detailed information regard¬ 
ing the prescribed qualifications 
in the subject with specialization, 
pay scales etc. will be supplied 
alongwith the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms on receipt of a self- 
addressed envelope (23x10 ems) 
bearing postal stamps worth 70 
paise to cover the postage. 
Applications in the prescribed 
forms should reach the RegiMrar, 
Maraibwada University, Auranga¬ 
bad, not later than September 
23, 1972, along with the fee of 
Rs. 3/- in the form of Postal 
Order. 

University Campus, 

Aurangabad. 

Ref. No. Estt'Advt/ 

August 22, 1972 

(V. K. Dhamankar) 
Registrar. 


Saurashtra University 

Applications in the prescribed 
forms are invited for the posts of 
Readers in (I) Education (2) 
Commerce (3) Bio-Sciences (4) 
Mathematics: Pay scale Rs. 700- 
50-1250. Lecturers in (5) Mathe¬ 
matics (6) Bio-Sciences: Pay scale 
Rs. 400-40-800 50-950 (7) Tutor 
Demonstrator in Micro-Biology 
pay scale Rs 25C-15-400 <8) 
Personal Assistant to Pro Vice- 
Chancellor/Registrar: Pay scale 
Rs. 350-20-450-EB-25 650 (9) 

Office Superintendent (C< liege 
Registrar) Pay Scale Rs- 325-15- 
400-EB 25-575. 

All posts are permanent and 
car^y benefits of contributory 
provident Fund as per University 
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rules. Posts at Sr. No 1 to 

6 are for University Departments 
and P, G Centres, at Rajkot/ 
Bhavnagar. Posts at Sr. No 7 and 
9 are for University conducted 
Colleges at Bhavnagar. Dedrness 
allowance and house rent all¬ 
owance will be paid as per Uni¬ 
versity rules. Higher initial 
Salary in the scale may be consi¬ 
dered in case of exceptionally 
qualified and experienced persons. 
Qualifications and experience 
rcliixahic m spciul cases. Candi¬ 
dates in employ mem must submit 
their application through their 
present employer. Candidates 
it not knowing Gujarati will be 
required to pick lip Gujarati with¬ 
in reasonable period. 

Age ordinarily not exceeding 
55 yens for posts at Sr. No 1 to 

7 and 45 year-v for others. 

Application forms and details 
of qualifications required will be 
available from the Rcgbtrar, 
Saurashtra University, Rajkot on 
sending a self addressed envelope 
of the size 2* ems x 11 ems with 
postage stamp, worth 65 \ 5 paisa 
for post at Sr, No 1 to 4, 45 + 5 
paisa for ptw at Sr. No. 5 to 7, 
35 j 5 tor others. 

Applications (six copies in 
case of posts No I to 4, Four 
copies in case of posts No 5 to 7 
and one copy in case of others) 
accompanied by Indian postal 
order (for Rs, 5/- in case of post 
No. I to 4 Rs 2 ; 50 in case of 
posts No 5 to 7 and Rs 1/- in 
case of others) crossed in favour 
of Registrar Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity. Rajkot, should reach this 
olfioe on or before 23-9-1972. 

V M. Desai 
Registrar 


Banaras Hindu Un : versity 

Advt. No. AcuTX (RFET)/72-7l 

Applications are invited for 
the award of Research Fellow¬ 
ships m the Department of 
Chemical Engineering in the fields 
of Mass Transfer/Heat Transfer/ 
Fluid Dynamics Thermodynamics/ 
Biomedical Engineering Chemical 
Reaction Fngmeering/Petroleum 
Technology/ Transport phenomena. 
The scholars selected will be 
awarded the Fellowship of Rs. 



400/- per month for a period of 
two years extendable by one year 
as per University rules. The 
applicant must have secured 60% 
marks at tbe M. Sc. Chemical 
Engineering or Chemical Techno¬ 
logy or an equivalent examination. 

The application forms can be 
had from the Public Relations 
Officer, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi-5 on payment of 
Rs. 0.05 and should bs sent, duly 
filled in, to the Registrar 
(Development), Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi*5 on or 
before the 15th Sept, 1972 

Those appearing in the 
Master’s Degree Examination 
this year, tnay also apply and 
intimate their result as soon as it 
is declared. I he cuml'dates will 
be called for interview before 
selection. No. T.A. & D A. will 
be paid. 


Indira Kala Sangit Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, khuiragarh (MP) 

(University ol Music & Fine Arts) 
Advertisement No. Dev. 172-1) 

Applications invited for the 
following posts in the University 
Teaching Departmerts and the 
Library, viz. (l)One Reader in 
Kaihak Dance (2) One Deputy 
Librarian^ )One Lecturer eavh in 
(i) Instrumental Music (fabla), 
(in Instrumental Music (Violin), 
(m) K.uthak Dance, (iv) Bharat 
Nat) am (v) Sunlit (vi> English, 

(4) Two licturcrs in Painting, 

(5) One Sanskrit Pandi» (6) One 
Laboratory Technician (Physics). 
Scales of pav— For posts of No. 

1 & 2 ;-Rs 700-40-1100 and for 
the remaining posts (3 to 6):— 
400 30*640 LB-40-800. Benefits 
of dearness allowance and Contri¬ 
butory Provident tund at univer¬ 
sity rates. 

All the above posts are 
temporary but likely to continue. 
Details with legard to the 
Qualifications and other condi¬ 
tions for the above posts and the 
prescribed application forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar 
by sending a self addressed 40 
paise stamped envelope of 23x!0 
cms. Last date for receipt of 
applications together with the 
crossed Indian postal order to be 
drawn in favour of the Registrar 


for Rs. ?/• for posts No. 1 & 2 
and for Rs. 5/- for the remaining 
posts, is lfth September, 1972, 
Under exceptional circums¬ 
tances, any of the prescribed 
qualifications may be relaxed at 
the discietion of the Yishwa- 
vidyalaya and it re nerves the right 
to consider and appoint a person 
who may not have applied. 

D. K. Ghosh 
Registrar 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
SAMB4LPUR 
Advertisement 
No. 18617/TDS. 

Date 26 8-72 

Applications in theprescnbed 
forms with attested copies of 
mark sheets and certificate of 
all the examinations passed are 
invited for the following posts of 
the University Post-graduate 
departments and L R. Law 
College. Sambalpur. _ 

Department/ Name of No. 
College. the of 

_ posts post 

University Reader m 1 

l’ost-gradu- Physics 
ate Department 

—do— Lecturer in 1 
Biological 
Sciences. 

L.R. Law Reader in Law 1 
College, 

Sambalpur 

— do— Lecturer in Law I 
(The post of Reader in Phy¬ 
sics is purely temporary but 
likely to be made permanent). 

If. Scale of Pay : (i) Reader: 
Rs. 700-5D-1250/- (n) Lecturer: 
Rs. 400 40-800-50-950/- 

III. Age of Retirement: Sixty 
years of age. 

IV. Qualification Essential : 

(a) Reader in Physics : 'i) 

At least a Second Class Master’s 
degree in the subject with 4 8% 
of marks 

(li) Eight years of teaching 
experience m a college or Uni¬ 
versity. 

(hi) Ph. D. Degree or, 
Research work of equivalent 
staudard, 

(iv) Capacity to guide Research 
Post-graduate teaching experience 
will be regarded as additional 
qualification. 

(b) Lecturer in Biological Sc. 
(i) At least a Second Class 


Master's Degree in Botany/ 
Zoology/Biochemistry / Microbio¬ 
logy with 48% of marks. 

(ii) Preference will be given 
to the candidates having atleast 
Two years of teaching experience. 

(c) Reader in Law:—Atleast a 
Second Class Master’s degree in 
Law and with teaching and/or 
Professional experience of 5 years 
at tbe Bar. 

or 

Atleast a Second Class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Law with 10 years 
teaching and or professional ex¬ 
perience at the Bar. 

(d) Lecturer in Law,—Atleast 
a Second Class Bachelor's degree 
in Law with 5 years teaching and 

professional experience at the Bar. 
or 

At least a Second Class Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in Law. 

(V) Qualification Desirable: — 

1, Reader in Physics:—Prefe¬ 
rence will be given to the candi¬ 
dates having specialisation in one 
or more of the following subjects. 

(a) Nuclear Physics 

(b) Particles Physics 

(c) Instrumentation 

(d) Electronics 

(e) Solid State Physics 

2. Lecturer iu Biological Scien¬ 
ce : Preference will be given to tbe 
candidates having special know¬ 
ledge in Plant Physiology and 
Biochemistry. 

Microbial or Biochemistry. 

All the posts carry usual dear¬ 
ness allowance as would be sanc¬ 
tioned by the University from 
time to time. 

Candidates for the post of 
Reader should mention whether 
they are willing to be considered 
for the post of Lecturer if required 
to do so and in the case they should 
mention the minimum salary 
accepatable to them. 

Seven copies of the application 
forms will be supplied from the 
University office to each candi¬ 
date in person on cash payment 
of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) only. 
Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to 
send (a) cross Indian Postal Order 
of Rs. 2/- payable to the Finance 
Officer, Sambalpur University, 
Sambalpur, and (b) A self addre¬ 
ssed envelope (23 cm X 10 cm) 
with postage stamp worth Rs- 2/- 
affixed to it with the words 
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•APPLICATION FORM FOR 
THE TEACHING POSTS IN 
THE SAMBALPUR UNIVER¬ 
SITY* superscribed on it. Money 
order/cheque will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

The last date of receipt of 
application in the office of the 
University, Budharaja Hills* 
Samba 1 pur, (Orissa) is 31*10-1972 

All communication should be 
addressed to the undersigned by 
designation only. 

The selected candidates romt 
join within two months from the 
date ot the issue of appointment 
order. The candidates will be 
required to appear tor an inter¬ 
view at their own expenses before 
a selection Committee. 

Suitable persons may be ap¬ 
pointed on contract basts on a 
higher initial start if it is deemed 
desirable in the interest of the 
Univeisity. 

Sd/ (S. SAHU) 
REGISTRAR 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
University Campus : Bcrhampur-7 

Advertisement No. 2472'BU,72 

Applications are invited for 
the following teaching posts for 
the Law College of this University 
in the scales of pay indicated 
against each post: 

1. Professor 1 (one) 

Rs. i 100 50-1300-60-1600/- 

2. Lecturer (Full t«me) 2 (Two) 

Rs. 400-40-800-50-950/* 

.3 Lecturer (Part time)l I (Eleven) 

Rs. 300/- (Consolidated) 

Qualifications and Experience : 

I Professor : The candidate shall: 

(i) be a scholar of eminence, 

(n) Possess a First or Second 
class Master’s Degree in 
Law. 

(iii) Have a Doctorate Degree 
or published work of epui- 
valent standard. 

(iv) be engaged in active resear¬ 
ch and have experience in 
guiding research; and 

(v) have teaching experience 
for at least 10 years in a 
Law College. 

The Candidate selected 
for the post of Professor 
would be required to 


remain in charge of the 
Principal of the College. 

2. Lecturer (Full-time) The candi¬ 
date shall have 

(i) First class or second class 
Master's degree in Law 
Experience in teaching in 
the subject and research 
will be taken into account, 
or 

(it) First class or Second class 
Bachelor's Degree in Law 
with minimum three years 
Practice at Bar and two 
years teaching experience, 
or 

(iii) First class or second class 
Bachelor’s Degree in Law* 
with at least three years 
teaching experience. 

3. Lecturer (Part-time) 

The candidate shall have a 
first class or 6ccond class 
Bachelor's Degree in Law with 
five years minimum practice 
at the Bar. 

Seven copies of prescribed 
application form will be supplied 
to the candidates from the office 
or the undersigned on payment 
of Rs. 1-50 in person or by cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order payable 
in favour of the Registrar, Berh- 
ampur University along with a 
self addressed envelop measuring 
22X10 ems, affixed with Postage 
stamps worth Rs.O-85p indudir g 
Refugees Relief stamp worth Rs. 
0-05 p. No money order will be 
entertained for the purpose. 

The applications only filled in 
should reach the undersigned on 
or belore 15-9-72. Applications 
received after the due date will 
not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service 
should apply through proper 
channel- 

Sd/- (R C. Rujaguru) 
Registrar 


Indian Institute of 
Technology, Bombay 
P. O. I. I. T., Powai, Bombay-76. 

Advertisement No. 726/72 
Applications on plain paper 
are invited from the citizens of India 
for the following posts on or before 
15—9-1972 by the Registrarjndian 
Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay-76. Copies of certificates 


and crossed Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. 3/-(75 paisa for Scheduled 
Caste/Tribes) lor (be post of at 
serial No I U» 5 and Re I/- (25 
paisa for Scheduled Caste/Tribes 
for the post at serial No. 6 pay¬ 
able to 1 l.T. Bombay 76, should 
be enclosed The post applied 
for may be indicated on the top 
of the application. Incomplete 
applications will not be considered. 
Some posts are reserved for can¬ 
didates belonging to Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribes and 
Ex-Servicemen. Age preferably 
below 30 years, relaxable in 
deserting cases, All posts carry 
allowances such as D. A , C.C.A, 
etc. os per the rules ol the Insti¬ 
tute. Applicants must state . 

a) Name in lull with address 

b) Qualifications such as ex¬ 
aminations passsed, date of pass¬ 
ing etc. 

(t) Particulars of past and pre¬ 
sent employment with 
salary. 

(d) Date of birth with rdev- 
vant certificate. 

(e) candidates belong to SCI 
ST and Ex Serviceman 
should attach a copy of 

certificate to that effect. 
Posts :— 

Senior Research Assistant: 

Scale of Pay : Rs 325-15-475 

EB-20 575. 

Departments of Chemical 

Engineering, Civil Engineering 

Mathematics, Physics. 

Qualifications . 

Master’s degree in the appro¬ 
priate (kid of engineering. Persons 
with a go >d Bachelor’s degree m 
Engineering or Master’^ degree 
in science are also eligible pro¬ 
vided they hate two years* re¬ 
search experience in the appro¬ 
priate field. Selected candidates 
with aptitude for research will 
participate in the departmental 
research programme and may 
pursue their studies for doctoral 
degree. 

Candidates not having the re¬ 
quisite experience may be consi¬ 
dered for Junior Research Assis¬ 
tant (in the scale of Rs. 210-10- 
290-15-3 20- E B-15-425). 

2. Senior Technical Assistant 

Scale of pay : Rs. 325-15-475 

-EB-20-575. 
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Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering. 

Qualifications: 

Bachelor's degree in Aero* 
nautical Engineering preferably 
with some experience or Diploma 
in Mechanical/Electrical Engi¬ 
neering with at least 5 years' ex¬ 
perience in aero-engine main¬ 
tenance and testing 

3 Junior Technical Assistant 

Scale of pay: Rs, 210-10 293- 
15-320 EB-15-425. 

Computer Centre. 
Qualifications : 

Degree in Electneal or 
ElectronivS Engineering or Dip¬ 
loma in Radio Engineering with 
at least two years experience 
with electronic equipment and 
testing. Preference will be given 
to those wnh a knowledge of 

computer technology and ex¬ 
perience in computer operation 
and maintenance 

4. Foreman 

Scale of pay : 370-10-420-25- 
575 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 
Qualifications . 

Diploma in Instrumentation 
Electrical Engineering 10 \ears 
experience in Maintenance, Test¬ 
ing and Calibration of Electrical 
instruments and measuring deuces. 
Conversant with process instru¬ 
ments and electronic test instru¬ 
ments (the functions of the post 
are operative and not super¬ 
visory). 

5. Workshop Supers isor 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 250-10 
290 15-380 EB-15-470 
Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering. 

Qualifications : 

Diploma in Mechanical 
Engineering wiih 3 years’ ex¬ 
perience in maintenance of Aero- 
Engines/Aircrafts. Should have 
capacity to control ond organise 
fabrication work, the functions 
of the post being operative and 
not supervisory. Experience in 
Air force will be a special quali¬ 
fication. 


6. Mechanic Grade ‘A’ 

Scale of pay: Rs. 180-10-290- 

EB-15-320. 

Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering 

Qualifications: 

Preferably Matriculate or 
equivalent and a trade certificate. 
10 years’ experience (including 
apprenticeship in a recognized 
workshop) in any of the following 
trades : Carpentry with special 
aptitude for aero modelling, wind 
tunnel fabrication and precision 
formation of special shaped 
models. 


The Maharaja Sayajrao 
University of Baroda 

Notification No. 14 

Applications m the prescribed 
form are invited for the following 
pc sis in the University Services : 

Faculty of Technology arid 
Engineering 

1. Professor of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering (Production) 

2. Professor of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering (Refrigeration and/or 
Air-Conditioning) 

3. Reader in Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering 

4. Reader in Electrical Enginee¬ 
ring 

Grade: - Post No. I and 2 : 

Rs 1100 * 0-1300-60-1600 
Post No 3 and 4 : 
Rs. 700-50-1250 
Prescribed application form 
and details of qualifications and 
experience Postal Order ol Rs. 1/- 
only. 

The application form along- 
with the Crossed Pos'al Order of 
Rs 7-50 for all the posts should 
reach the Registrar, on or before 
18th September, 1972. 

No correspondence will be 
entertained for incomplete and 
late applications. 

Only the most suitable candi¬ 
dates will be called for interview. 

Sd/ K. A. Amin 
University Registrar 


nun, ucan. ess Allowance, House 
Rent Allowance and City Com¬ 
pensatory Allowance are admissi¬ 
ble according to the University 
Rules The retirement age of the 
University employees is 60 years. 
The appointment will be made 
on two years probation on all 
permanent posts. Higher starting 
salary within the grade is admissi¬ 
ble to specially qualified and 
experienced candidate 

The prescribed form for appli¬ 
cation will be sent free ot cost by 
the Dy. Registrar (Academic), 
Selection Committee Section, 
Banaras Hindu University, Vara¬ 
nasi 221005 along w.th the leaflet 
of information on receipt of a 
self-add rested envelope (9”X4”). 
Applications for each post be 
sent separately with application 
fee of R». 7.50 remitted by Bank 
Draft'Crossed IP O. in favour of 
the Registrar, Banaras Hindu 
University, Money order or 
Cheque will not be accepted. 
Candidates called for interview 
will be paid Second Class Rail¬ 
way fare both ways by the short¬ 
est route. No other expenses will 
be paid The last dale for the 
receipt of applications is 5th 
October, 1972. 

LAW SCHOOL 
1. Professor of Law (One) 

Grade : Rs 1 ICO-50 1300 60-1600. 

Qualifications Essential: (1) 
Doctorate Degree in Law. (2) 
About 10 years teaching and/or 
research experience in Law. (3) 
Research publications in standard 
journals. (4) Experience of gui¬ 
ding research. (5) Established 
reputation of Scholarship (6) 
Specialisation in any one of the 
following fields of study 

(a) Administrative Law, (b) Busi¬ 
ness Organisation, (c) Constitu¬ 
tional Law, (d> Contracts, (e) 
Crimes, if) Family Law, (g) 
Internationa] Trade, ih) Jurispru¬ 
dence, (i) Labour Law, (j) Mer- 
chamiles Transactions, (k) Public 
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.drprue, 

•APPLICATION FOP Law, (m) 
THE TEACHING *** Law, (n) 
THE SAMEAt taxation, (p) 
SITY* sim—vtdence. 
ofd^.offers Sd Law (Four) 
oradc : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Qualifications Essential : (I) 
A first or second class Master’s 
Degree in Law or an equivalent 
qualification. (2) A Doctorate 
Degree and/or published work of 
a high merit. (3) About 5 years 
experience of Postgraduate re¬ 
search and/or of teaching Law at 
a University of College. (4) Expe¬ 
rience of guiding research. (5) 
Specialisation in any one of the 
fields of study as given under 

qualification No. 6 for the post 
of professor of Law. 

3. Lectnrers in Law (At least 7 
permanent and 2 temporary posts) 
Grade : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualifications Essential : (I) 
A first or second class Master’s 
Degree in Law or an equivalent 
qualification. (2) Specialisation in 
any one of the fields of study as 
given under qualification No. 6 
far the post of professor of Law. 
Desirable : (1) Aptitude for re¬ 
search as indicated by published 
work (2) Experience of teaching 
Law in a University or College. 
(3) Ability to teach in Hindi. 

Note: Those who have applied 
for the posts of Reader and Lec¬ 
turer in Law in response to our 
earlier advertisement No. 12/71- 7 2 
need not apply again. Their cases 
will be considered along with the 
applications which will oe recei¬ 
ved in response to this advertise¬ 
ment. 

Institute of Technology 

4. Professor of Civil Engineering 
(One) 

Grade :Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

Qualifications Essential : (I) 
A first or second class Master's 
Degree in the subject or an equi¬ 
valent qualification (2) Research 
degree of a Doctorate standard 
and/or published work of a high 
standard in reputed journals. Li] 
About 10 years experience in 
responsible position in Teaching/ 
Research/ industry. [4] Speciali¬ 
sation in Structural Engineering. 


[5] Experience of having guided 
research work of a high standard 
or evidence of original work in 
Design/Development. Desirable: 
[I] Research pub'ications in 
standard journals or books. [2] 
Corporate Membersliip/Fellow- 
ship of professional Organisa- 
lions/Learned Societies. 

Institute of Medical Sciences 

5. Lecturer in Physiology {Onel 
Grade: Rs. 4004C-8C0-50-950. 

Qualifications Essential : A 
first or second class M.Sc. Degree 
in physiology or Biochemistry or 
an equivalent qualification. 12] 
Pb.D. Degree in Physiology or 
Biochemistry [3j About two 
>ears teaching experience in a 
Medical College or a Science 
College Desirable, fl] Experience 
in research preferably in Bioche¬ 
mistry, Indigenous medicine. 

6 Physiatrist [One) 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 
plus N.P.A (a Rs. 300/- p m. 

Qualifications Essential : [I] 
M.B B.S. Degree or an equixalent 
qualification recognised by the 
Medical Council of India. [2] 
M.S. Degree in Orthopaedic 
Surgery or an equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation. (3) Diploma or Degree in 
physical Medicine and Rehabilita¬ 
tion. (4) About two years experi¬ 
ence of phvsical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation in a recognised 
Hospital. Desirable * (i) Research 
publications. 

Note : Qualifications relax- 
able in case ot experienced candi¬ 
dates if otherwise found suitable. 

Faculty of Arts 

7, Reader in Bengali (one) 

Grade : Rs. 700- 0*1250 

Qualifications Essential: [1] A 
first or second class Master's 
Degree in Bengali or an equiva¬ 
lent qualificaion. [2] A Doctorate 
Degree and/or published work of 
a high merit in reputed journals. 
[3J About 5 years experience of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of 
teaching at a University or Co¬ 
llege. [*i] Experienced of guiding 
research. 

Faculty of Agriculture 

8* Reader is Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics 


Grade Rs. 700-50-1250 ^ 

Qualifications Essential: [!) A 
first or second clsss M. Sc. |Ag.j 
Degree in Agricultural Economics 
or an equivalent qualification in 
the subject. [2J A Doctorate 
Degree and/or published work of 
a high metit in reputed journals. 
PI About 5 years experience of 
Post Doctoral and/or of teaching 
at a University or College [4j Ex¬ 
perience t f guiding research. 

9. lecturer in Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics (Temp. Icate vacancy 
for about three \ears) 

Grade : Rs 400-40-8CO-50*950. 

Qualifications Fssonfial. fi) A 
fiirst or second class M. Sc. [Ag J 
Degree in Agricultural Economics 
or an equivalent qualification. 
Desirable . (!) Aptitude for re¬ 
search as indicated by published 
work [2] Doc to late Degree in 
the subject and or some teaching 
experience. 

10. Instructor in Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension [One] 

Grade : Rs. 300-25-600 

Qualifications Essential [11 A 
first or second class M Sc [Ag ] 
degree in Extension or Agronomy 
or Agricultural Economics. 
Desirable: Some experience of 
teaching and field extension work 

Women s College 

11. Reader in Political Science 
[One] [For lad'es onlv] 

Grade . Ks. 700-50-1250' 

Qualifications Essential [1] A 
first or second class Master's 
degree in the subject or an equi¬ 
valent qualification (2} Either a 
Doctorate Degree or published 
work of a high merit. [3] About 
5 years experience of post doc¬ 
toral research and/or teaching at 
a Unbersity or postgraduate Co¬ 
llege. Desirable : (1) Experience 
of guiding research. J2] Special- 
sation in Indian Government and 
Politics or Political Sociology. 
[3] Ability to teach through Hindi 
Medium. 

Note : Those who have app¬ 
lied in response to our earlier Ad¬ 
vertisement No. 21/71-72 need 
not apply again. 
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panjab university 

(Advertisement No 45/72) 

Applications are invited for 
tbe post of Deputy Libtarain, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
along with postal orders of Rs. 
7.50 so as to reach the Registrar. 
Panjab University. Chandigarh by 
September 30. 1972. 

Grade: Rs. 700 90 1250 with 
allowances and other benefits as 
admksib'c under the University 
rules. 

QaalMctUon • 

Essential. lst/2nd Class M.A / 
M.Sc. and 1st or 2nd Class M Lib. 
Sc. Degree At least seven years* 
experience of working in an 
academic Library in some re¬ 
sponsible capacity and 5 years 
experience of teaching post grad¬ 
uate classes m Library Science. 

Desirable. Doctoral Degree in 
Library Science Knowledge of 
Hindi and Panjabi. 

\ T ute. 5 years experience of teach¬ 
ing post graduate classes can be 
relaxed m case the professional 
competence or the research achi¬ 
evement of a candidate is con¬ 
sidered outstanding 

Persons already in service 
should route their applications 
through proper channel. 

Application forms can be had 
from the office of the Finance & 


Development Officer, Panjab Uni¬ 
versity, Chandigarh by making a 
written request accompanied with 
self-addressed stamped envelope of 
23 x 10 cms. 

panjab university 

(Advertisement No 46/72) 

Applications are invited for the 
posts of Readers and Lecturers in 
the Dep irtment of Laws, so as to 
teach the Registrar, Panjab Uni¬ 
versity, Chandigarh, by September 
25. 1972. along with postal orders 
for Rs. 7.50. 

Pay Scale * Reader 

Rs 700 50 1250 

Lecturer Rs. 400-40 800-50-950 

Allowances as admissible under 
the University rules. Benefit of 
Provident Fund on confirmation. 
Appointments against substantive 
posts will be initially on one 
year's probation. 

Qoallflcailonft 

Readers 

Essential 

(i) A first or second class 
Master's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the 
relevant subject with bright acad¬ 
emic record; 

III) Either a research degree 
of doctoral standard or published 
research work of a high standard 


(iv) Experience of guiding re¬ 
search at post-graduate and/or 
post-doctoral levels. 

Desirable 

Experience as an Advocate. 
Lecturers 

Essential 

(i) A first or second class 
Master's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the 
relevant subject; 

Desirable 

(i) Published research work; 

(ii) Doctoral Degree and 
teaching experience of law classes. 

Persons already in service 
should route their applications 
through their employers. Travell¬ 
ing allowance is admissible under 
the University rules to tbe candi¬ 
dates invited for interview from 
distance of more than 400 Kins. 

Application forms can be ob¬ 
tained from the Office of the Fin- 
mice & Development Officer, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 
by making a written request 
accompanied with a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of 23x10 cms. 
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AS THE FACULTY WEPT 


...the politician laughed a loud, vulgar to an overall picture, are all here. The 

laughter—this time at the G. B. Pant events fit the usual agitational pattern so 

University, where the song of the golden much evident these days. It is said that 

cofh used to mix with the merry cries of some students put up demands The 

students. No more is the song; no more authorities considered them personal in 

the merry aif. Now it is politics—the character and, therefore, somewhat "irre- 

kind of politics that has madt the Delhi levant in the context of thepattern of edu* 

citizen Walk home,the bu*s having been cation and examination’ 1 at that Univer- 

either hijacked or damaged so much that sity. A student’s case for reinstatement 

all what is left of them is their crumpled was, however, conceded primarily ‘‘be- 

number plates; the kind of politics which cause the matter had bfeen referred to the 

takes its toll every year round the world; Chancellor.” And the university pro- 

the kind of politics which has made the mised the students that even these demands 

teacher dread his student, the Vice- would be considered ''in the appropriate 

Chancellor his professor, the father his bodies meant for the purpose/ 

son—the misguided, destructive politics 

of the gutter ! Thereupon, it is understood that a 

, r section of students insisted: ‘The 

~ P ress / e P°r* e ^ ^ f of the demands must be met by 5 P. M. of the 

2500 students had been asked to quit , llh September.” Along with this dead- 

the Campus—voluntarily or by force-we line, they also announced that they would 

were startled, to say the least and dis- sit in hunger-strike right in front of the 

turbed, to say the most When we actually Vice-Chancellor’s officl, the Prime Mims- 

recovered from the sho^ ter’s, and that of the Chief Minister’s: 

next dive was to buttonhole the Vice- They -prevented” other students from 

Chancellor—and others to ask them attending classes; and even barred them 

wlmt had so suddenly turned the long, from a casual> hurried bitc at thc nearby 

enduringpeace of the country side uni vers- cafeterias. J 

ity into a warlike jungle of Vietnam. 


The press was wrong; and it had 
backed the wrong winners -the univer¬ 
sity was forced into closure by a cripp¬ 
ling student strike and agitation some 
days before September 12. The Academic 
Council was forced into it much against 
its wishes—and much more against ks. 


convictions. «• ^ . , 

'm?? Vice-Chancellor made it amply 

Anyhow, the circumstances, A^iich cSw in his September-15 statement that 

came to light as we dug for facts ^rat iilJ33AW the jagitation had nothing to do with 


When so much happened in so little a 
time, the authorities felt that actual 
violence was not very far. At this stage, 
on .the 11th September, an emergency 
sitting of the Academic Council decided 
to close down the university for one 
month. 







“maladministration or prevalence of' 
corruption and other (such) evils.” He 
went so far as to suggest that no specific 
points had at alt been raised in the 
charter of demands—presented to him 
on September 11 - against any member 
of the staff. Never was his resignation 
ever demanded,although some individuals 
in the mob did shout some unsavoury 
slogans. It was also not found on the 
revised list of demands submitted on the 
. tUh September clearly inspired by out¬ 
ride elements. Indeed, it was the Vke- 
Chancetlcr himself who had offered to a 
students* gathering: “If I lost the confi¬ 
dence of more than 10 percent students,. 
I would not continue in this position.** 

The Vice Chancellor believes that the 
university should be governed not by 
strikes and demonstrations but by mutual 
trust and goodwill between students and 
the staff : "If at all there is any question 
it should be settled amicably at one of 
the several forums as the Campus Coun¬ 
cil, Academic Council Sports Council 
Food Committees and other allied bodies 
of the university—even by approaching 
the Board of Management, the Chancellor 
or by recourse to a court of law, if the 
worst domes to the worst.” Besides, he 
considers that the bond between him and 
the students is somewhat like the one 
which exists between parents and child¬ 
ren : 4, Once it has ceased to exist, it is 
quite appropriate that I should make 
room for somebody else ” The V. C's 
intention to resign should, therefore be 
read more as the expression of such a 
sentiment. It may be remembered that 
his instructions were rudely defied by 
some elements, when he told them to, 
stop booing at a meeting attended by 
some 140*) students. A majority of the 
others, however, tendered an apology 
immediately in the gallery and, later, in 
his office. 

A call to the PAC to come to the 
campus was intended to meet the situa¬ 
tion if violence actually did break out. 
But in no case - and at no time—were 


there more than 18 persons of the PAC 
near the campus- Besides, they were 
posted to protect the V. C.'s residence-' 1 
and that of the Dean of the Students Wel¬ 
fare. And, later on, when students had to 
move out, both transport and protection 
were provided by the authorities. Even 
loans were given. The idea was to vacate 
the campus peacefully and frustrate the 
designs of trouble-makers. 

_The trouble_was engineered by one 
staff member—now no more in the emp¬ 
loy of the university —joined bv some 
others, against whom the authorities are 
proceeding now on disciplinary grounds. 
And they carried on a propaganda of 
"baseless and fantastic lies” If at at! 
they managed to get any support, it came 
only from a "stubborn minority of dis¬ 
gruntled students with poor academic 
performance ” And, of course there are 
political elements among the local popu¬ 
lace who take advantage of a situation 
like this. No wonder, therefore, that the 
demands voiced were really intended to 
shake up the very basis of the universitv— 
the high standards. Fxamine these 
demands : awarding Honour's degree on 
the minimum OGPA, viz. 3.000, and 
awarding First Division on 3 500, instead 
of 3.750; not counting of "E 1 ' grades; 
allowing postgraduate students to con¬ 
tinue with "C” grades in more than 9 
credit courses, reduction in the compul¬ 
sory attendance from R5% to75%; aboli¬ 
tion of the Discipline Committee: estab¬ 
lishment of a Students' Union and recall 
of two students against whom discipli¬ 
nary action has been taken. 

The Vice-Chancellor is likely to move 
the court of law for protection against 
certain outsiders. A Deans' enquiry 
committee is going to probe the whole 
background and the nature of what 
happened at the university, to determine 
thereat extent of student and staff in¬ 
volvement. 

And, happily, the university expects to 
reopen soon enough 


W. D. Miranshah 



•UGC Approves 
Schemes For 
Three 
A.P. 

Universities 

The Chief Minuter of Andhra 
Pradesh stated m the legislative 
Assembly on Srpicmber 2n that 
the UGC had approved schemes 
which would cost o\er Rs 2 (<9 
crores required for implementing 

ill* • 1 r fl M 4 « 


vemment: ‘‘With proper coordi¬ 
nation obtaining now between the 
university aud the Government, 
no difficulty is expected.’* 

The other important informa¬ 
tion which the Minister provided 
to the House related to the sug¬ 
gestion of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion for the setting up of an Apex 
Board for scientific and technolo¬ 
gical policy by the State Govt, 
on the lines of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technolo¬ 
gy* 


“If man teachers 

do 

not come 
round, they will 
be replaced by 
women.” 

-V. V. Giri 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER 


* 

« 


When you are In arrears regarding your subscription, we have to send you 
reminders You probably don't like it; nor do we. In fact we hate it—it means, effort 
which with your cooperation can be saved 

We seek your assistance in serving you better. 

Another small point When you send us a cheque, the Bank charges us Rs. 2- 
for encashing it A Bank-Oralt or a Money Order is therefore a more practicable 
proposition. 

Finance Officer 


icwn. ocmiNAK 

A Plft pi css reVasc has an¬ 
nounced ihat the Government of 
India will hold an International 
Seminar on Technology Ti.u*sf< r 
in New Delhi, sometime in Pec- 
ember this year, with the assist¬ 
ance of United Nations 
(UNIDO). 

To be organized by the 
Council of Scientific and Industri¬ 
al Research (OSIR1. the Seminar 
is expected to be at (ended by 
representatives < f nearly (-0 coun¬ 
tries. It will deal with a number 
of industrial topics, both sophist¬ 
icated and traditional, ard will 
specifically consider the issues of 
the transfer of technology from 
the advanced to the developing 
countries; between one developing 
country and another; and front 
research laboratories to industries, 
within the developing countries. 


nal assessment, too, it was digued 
might be given due importance as 
r< commended by the Indian Medi¬ 
cal (. ounul Representation of 
medical students on academic 
bodies and university and college 
admiivst.ainn councils and the 
ci eat ion o| curriculum committees 
al college level weie the other 
two demands- 

Thc seminar favoured a ban 
on private practice by medical 
o tike is ul Government, although 
non practising allowance in lieu 
of it could oc given. In this 
context, the seminar also suggest¬ 
ed the creation of an Indian 
Medical Service. 

The seminar ended up by form 
ing a nauongti^rt^qysation on 
medical creation r Td\ do the 
follow-upbf seminar recommen¬ 
dations. 


I he President Marred them that 
if they did not realise their re¬ 
sponsibilities, die only way to deal 
with them would to substitute them 
by women teachers : "We must 
take courage and tell to ou r selves 
that the country is going to reek 
and rum on account of the mal¬ 
practices prevailing m our country 
especially among the teacher 
population." The President feared 
that if such a state of affairs con¬ 
tinued very bad days were ahead of 
the country. 

The President regretted that 
boys went on strike without cause 
or reason, and that there was no 
reason for fighting on th e language 
issue ; “/ see no reason why Indian 
children who are intelligent should 
not learn three languagts'— the not¬ 
ional language , the link language 
Hindi - and the international langu- 
cge~ Er.glih." 
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PUNJAB STUDENTS’ 

INVENTIONS 
SURPRISE MANY ! 



Jig.—Saw Machine 



Multipurpose Fan Roller Crusher Machine 

(can cool as wall as heat the room) 

1 
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Electronic Desk Calculator 



(Above) Washing Machines 

(Below) Synchronous switch and artificial transmission line 



August 18 : At Chandigarh 
opened today an unusual exhibition: 
it proved what extra-ordinary skill 
the students of the Punjab Engineer¬ 
ing Colh ge were endowed with. 

On display you found scores of 
engineering models and projects — 
designed and fabricated entirely by 
students under the guidance of their 
icacheis. 

7he Metallurgical section showed 
the working principles of a boiling- 
water reactor, with u ran am fuel 
eUments ai ranged in lattice sub¬ 
merged in a heavy water moderator. 
Yet another model showed a modern 
blast furnace of Bhilai , with all 
its accessories. On the ether hand, 
electrical engineering students desig¬ 
ned an amateur wireless station. 
There was even an amateur radio — 
the duly-licensed cc rrmunication 
among private citizens, who are al¬ 
lowed to operate a two-way non¬ 
profit radio communication. 

An equally interesting item was 
a telephone amplifier. You could 
use this instrument to record con¬ 
versation without tampering with 
tne circuit. Artificial ram could be 
created , too—you saw the elaborate 
equipment for i a in-making in labo- 
lutuiypremises as and when you 
like so as to carry out the wet test 
on insulators. 

The mechanical engineering de¬ 
partment demonstrated the steam 
power plant, and a model of the 
automatic entrance doot—it slides 
into the wall, when a person steps 
in, and closes behind him when he 
steps out. Electric tram elements, 
the washing machine and even a 
multipurpose fan-cum-heater-cum- 
cooler which weighed a mere 6 kg. 
and cost less than 60 rupees. 

The Aeronautical Engineering 
Department displayed an aircraft 
and u model of the hovercraft to¬ 
gether with a flying control. The 
Production Engineering Department 
showed paddy dehusker and the 
rice polisher. 

And there was even a vote¬ 
counting machine. 

There W'os scmcl hi % for children 
too—a traffic park designed by the 
Civil Engineering Department. It 
included roads , road intersections, 
road signs and traffic signal. 
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Arab Book 
Centre being 
set up 
at Cairo 

A regional book centre is to be 
Bet up in Cairo. 

Participants from 13 Arab 
countries, last month in Cairo 
under L'nesco auspices, unani¬ 
mously decided to establish the 
centre to promote long-term 
planning in book production, 
training of professional staff, de¬ 
velopment of library services, 
translations from Arabic into 
other languages and the reduction 
of obstacles, which at present 
hinder the flow of books between 
the countries of the Arab region. 
Measures will also be taken to 
promoie the production and dis¬ 
tribution of tow cost books. 

The Egyptian government has 
offered to contribute to the oper¬ 
ating costs and provide facilities 
for the new centre to be located 
probably in the new National 
Library building in Cairo. 

The Cairo meeting—latest in 
a series of regional conferences on 
book development organized by 
Unesco in Africa. Asia and Latin 
America—brought together lead¬ 
ing publishers, educatois and 
librarians from Algeria, the Arab 
Republic of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libyan Arab 
Republic, Morocco, Qatar, Syrian 
Arab Republic, Tunisia, Yemen 
Arab Republic and the People's 
Republic of Yemen. 

The meeting was chaired by 
Dr. Mahmjiid El Sheniti, head of 
the Genera! Egyptian Boole Or¬ 
ganization. 

COMMERCE INSTITUTE 
FOR HYDERABAD 

Establishment of a Central In¬ 
stitute. of Commerce—supposed 
to be the very first of its kind in 
India—nas been approved both 
by the Union and the Andhra 
Pradesh Governments. 


The Institute has been spon¬ 
sored by and organization of the 
Osmania Graduates' Association 
—the Exhibition Society of 
Hyderabad—and is being set up 
under the All India Council of 
Technical Education with Central 
and State assistance. Probably, 
the Institute will commence its 
working next month— likely date: 
Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. 

The Institute is expected to 
function as a model for commerci¬ 
al educational institutions, which 
aim to provide utilitarian techn¬ 
ical education in commerce, lead¬ 
ing to posMnatiiculate and post¬ 
graduate government diplomas. 

It will make a beginning by 
imparting instruction for a two- 
year, post-matriculate course off¬ 
ered by polytechnics on the basis 
of curriculum of national di¬ 
plomas in commeice Later on, 
it will add on the post-graduate 
diploma courses as well These 
will include studies lor diploma 
in costing, tax laws, business 
management and labour re¬ 
lations. 

Fellowships of 
Dravidian Assn 
Announced 

The Dravidian Linguistics 
Association has announced a 
scheme of awarding eight fellow¬ 
ships—four senior and four 
junior. The senior fellowships 
are for mature scholars and the 
junior are for young scholars so 
that they are able to sit in 
seminars and do research on 
topics like commonness m gram- 
mcr, metre, folklore, dialects and 
music. The senior fellowships 
wtll be of the value of Rs. 2,000 
per month ; the junior of Rs. 500. 

The Tamil Nadu Government 
has sanctioned Rs. 40,000 for the 
project this year. 

The project is likely to bring 
together major languages of South 
India and the Dravidian langu¬ 
ages spoken outside India—in 
countries like Nepal, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran and some in the 
Far East. 


The Association is concerned 9 
about the overly long isolation n 
of Tamil, Malayalara, Kannada u 
and Telugu, keeping people from 
realising the commonness of their 
culture and the greatness of 
Dravidian heritage. 

The senior research fellows 
will be generally scholars of 
renown ; the junior fellows will be 
appointed, however, on the basis 
of merit They could pursue their 
research work at any of the South 
Indian Universities. 

Pestalozzi 
Prize for 
Georg Eckert 

The !0fi00 Mark Pestalozzi 
Pnze for ahicdt lonal activities 
aimed at helping international un¬ 
derstanding has been awarded to 
the president of the German Natio¬ 
nal Convnission for Unesco, 
Professor Georg Eckert . Professor 
Eckert, who is the founder of the 
International School-hook Institute 
at Brunswick, received the prize 
at the "indicta" exhibition ui 
Hanover, 

99 Teachers 
Get State 
Awards 

Some ninety-nine teachers 
have this year been selected for 
annual national awards—consist¬ 
ing of a certificate of merit and 
the amount of Rs. 1,000 m cash. 
Of them, 55 are primary school 
teachers; 35 of them being 
secondaiy;and 9 Sanskrit teachers. 
Women award winners happen to 
be 9. 

The total number of teachers 
selected since 1958, the year these 
awards were instituted is 1801. 
These awards were instituted prim¬ 
arily to boost up the teacher's 
image and to recognise his public 
service. 
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Onterio Conference 
on Geography— 
Aligarh Prof. 

Reads a Paper 

Presiding over tlic annual con¬ 
ference of International Commis¬ 
sion on App’icd Geography, Pi of 
Mohd. Shaft of Aligarh Muslim 
University emphasised that Geog¬ 
raphers could play d vital role in 
the economic and social progress 
of the country, 

He further gave an account 
of major accomplishments tn the 
field of Applied Geography 1.1 
India. 

The conference was held re¬ 
cently at Onterio Canada. Pu«f 
Shafi is one of the five members of 
the commission and has been re¬ 
elected to the world body during 
the conference. 

Prof. Shufi, who has just re¬ 
turned from Canada, also read 
a paper on “Priority regions of 
increasing food production in 
India'' at the 22nd International 
Geographical Congress held at 
Montreal. 

In his paper, Prof Shaft re¬ 
ferred to the technique adopted 
by him for delimiting deficiency 
regions of food crop production 
and the areas which need piiomy. 
This aroused considerable interest 
among geographers. 

According to Prof. Shafi,'over 
2500 delegates from 75 countrie> 
attended the Congress. 

Later, at a symposium on 
World Agricultural Typulogy, he 
presided over the session where 
papers relating to the types of 
agriculture in developing countr¬ 
ies were discussed and problems 
thrashed. 

Prof. Shafi is Head of Geo¬ 
graphy department and Director 
of academic programmes in the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 


“Educational expenditure 
should be lower than G.N.P. 
increa se—Adiseshiah 


Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah said 
at a Penang Conference, attended 
by representatives from many 
countries, i.icluding India, Japan, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Hongkong 
and the Philippines, that expendi¬ 
ture on education was excessive. 
He felt that too much money was 
being spent on education in Asia * 
“The present annual rate of in¬ 
crease tn the expenditure of 12 to 
; 15 percent must be cut to three 
to hve percent.” He held the 

MAHEU 

ANALYSES WORLD 
LITERACY : 

783 Million 
illiterates by 
1980 ? 

The Director General of the 
United Nations Educa'mnal, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion (UNESCO), Rene Mtheu, 
has called for increased eflbns to 
wipe out illiteracy throughout the 
world. 

Addressing ceremonies for In¬ 
ternational Literacy Day at 
UNESCO headquarters in Pans 
Mr. Maheu noted that whi’e the 
percentage of illiteracy has 
decreased Horn 44.3 percent to 
34.2 percent and the number of 
new illiterates has increased from 
879 million to 1.054 million bet¬ 
ween 1950 and 1970, the total 
number of illiterates has increased 
by 83 mil ion because of the po¬ 
pulation growth. 

As a first step, the UNESCO 
General Conference will be asked 
to ensure that in 1980 the number 
of illiterates in (he world would 
not surpass the figure for 1970— 
that is, 783 million adults, which 
would mean an illiteracy rate of 
27.7 percent, taking account of 
the population growth. 


view that there was much wastage: 
“as high as 73 ctores of rupees each 
year at the first level of education 
in Asia ” He suggested that the 
rate of growth of educational ex¬ 
penditure should be lower than 
the GNP increase : “Education 
16 becoming a major constraint, 
instead of being the major promo¬ 
ter of national development con¬ 
sidering the present unabated rate 
of increase in educational expen¬ 
diture.” 


The Af mister of State for Edu¬ 
cation of Bihar, Mr. Dinesh 
ht.rrar Singh, informed the Vuflu.n 
Sabha, during the question-hour on 
September 1 , that the Government 
imr not proposing to alter the none 
of Bihar University to I ’ahhali Uni - 
versixy , since after the formation of 
the Milhila University the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Bihar University had been 
limited to Saran , Champaran and 
Muzqffarpur districts . The other 
reason given by the Minister was 
legal complications. 

Kerala Home Minister warns 
College Managements 

The Kerala Home Minister, 
Mr. K Karunakaran, said at 
Kozhikode on September 3 that 
the Government would take 
strong action against all those 
private colleges which failed to 
honour the agreement concluded 
between private management and 
the Kerala Government. He told 
reporters that either they should 
“implement the agreement fully 
or face the consequences”. 

The Minister referred to com- 
laints by some students, who 
ad earlier opposed private coll¬ 
ege managements during the 
agitation, and said : “We take 
a serious view of the situation' Mad 
will deal with it firmly.” Ute 
cited widespread complaint!' th$t 
such students had been ddittdfi 
admission. ' • • ^ * 



PAU Evolves 
A New 
Variety 


September 21—Ludhiana 

A huge Kisan Mela began here 
today at the campus of the Punjab 
Agricultural University. The Uni¬ 
versity has evolved a new varie¬ 
ty of wheat called WG—357, the 
seed of which is being sold for 
the firt time in small pockets of 4 
kgs at Rs. 10 each. This was the 
mai n reason for the Mela being 
bigger than ever before. The De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Punjab 
has also organised a big exhibi¬ 
tion in collaboration with other 
Development Departments. 

The new wheat envolved is a 
cross between C 273, a local Pun¬ 
jab variety and PV 18, a high 
yielding Mexican variety popular 
m Punjab till Kalyan 227 over¬ 
took it because of its finer grain. 
This new variety has a much finer 
grain than Kalyan Sona and even 
the old local varieties. 

The farmers were shown round 
the experimental farms by uni¬ 
versity experts These experi¬ 
mental forms do not merely 
show good crops but the 
effects of various deficiencies and 
failures. For instance, the de¬ 
monstrations of the soils depart¬ 
ment aimed at showing how badly 
Ihe crops of rice and maize fared 
when a minor element like zinc 
was not applied to them. 

SUNFLOWER—For the first 
time this year, the University is 
advising the sowing of the oil- 
yielding crop of sunflower because 
it has 'a good future in Punjab'. 
The experts say that a good deals 
of success had been attained on a 
100 acres put under this corp. 
Hus is one crop which can be 
grown ‘any time during the year* 
because it is insensitive to light 
duration and temperature. Its oil 
a used in vanaspati manufacture, 
soap making, etc. 
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The projects in progress at 
present in advance to be under¬ 
taken during the period of the 
Fifth Plan by the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research envisage 
an outlay approximating 1000 
million. 

The projects will be ready by 
the end oi the current financial 
year. This much is clear from the 
Council's approach paper on re¬ 
search and education and agr¬ 
iculture, animal sciences and 
fisheries for the hfth plan period. 

The Council feels that it will 
be necessary to streamline financi¬ 
al procedures to make things ex¬ 
peditious. The creation of two 
types of funds has been suggested: 
the nauonal agriculture research 
fund and the national agricultural 
university development fund. 


1000 CRORES 
FOR l.C.A.R’S 
RESEARCH 


Whereas the first will be expected 
to look after the requirements of 
ICAR for its headquarters and 
the institutes, the other would be 
used to fulfil requirements of 
various agricultural universities, 
especially in research, training 
and extension education pro¬ 
grammes. 

Another step being contem¬ 
plated is the plan projects com¬ 
mittee whose Ex-officio Chairman 
is likely to be the Director- 
General of ICAR. The idea of 
this committee is that once it has 
cleared certain projects, these need 
not to be referred again to any 
other body—like the Finance 
Ministry and the Planning Com¬ 
mission—for concurrence. 

One more significant item, 
which the project paper has dis¬ 
cussed, is the Information Cell. 
This will be situated at the head¬ 
quarters, acting as a storehouse 
of information on agricultural 
research. 


SOME GLIMPSES < 
OF GUJARAT 
STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
BOOK PRODUC¬ 
TION BOARD 


The University Book Pro¬ 
duction Board was constituted in 
August. 19(>9 to produce books 
which would be useful for under¬ 
graduate and post-graduate 
courses in Gujarati language. The 
Board also produces reference 
books, which may be useful for 
higher education. The Board is 
now registered as a Society and 
is an autonomous body. It con¬ 
sists of 31 members, and is beaded 
by the Slate Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, Shu Gordhandas Chokha- 
wala. The Vice-Chancellors of 
seven universities of the State are 
members of the Board besides 
beads of certain departments con¬ 
nected with education. Besides 
these officials, certain prominent 
persons connected with the trade 
are also included as members of 
the Board. 


During Us career of two years 
since its inception the Board has 
published 75 books and has a 
target of 520 books. The Govt, 
of India has earmarked Rs. 1 
crore for each language of the 
Union The Board issued invita¬ 
tions for 520 books, entered into 
contracts for 400 titles approved 
250 synopsis and published 75 
volumes, out of which 57 were 
published during second year. 
The subject-wise break-up of 
these 57 volumes is as under 

(1) History—2. 

(2) Commerce—I. 

(3) Engineering—1. 

(4) Geography—I. 

(5) Law—1. 



(6) Chemistry—3. 

(7) Mathematics—6, 

(8) Co-operation—3. 

(9) Education—2. 

(10) Philosophy Religion—9. 

(11) Pharmacy—1. 

(12) Literature—1. 

(13) Political Science—1. 

(14) Economics—2. 

(15) Physics—3. 

(16) Biology—3. 

Zoology 

(17) Agriculture & Rural 
Science—9. 

(18) Psychology—2. 

(19) Dramatics -3, 

(20) Ayurved—6. 

(21) Health & Hygiene—1. 

(22) Guide Lines to 
Authors—1. 

(23) Astrology—1. 

Total 57 

When the year closed further 
40 scripts, as under, were in a 
very advance stage of printing 
and the Board released its 100th 
publication. The subject-wise 
break-up of the 520 titles is as 
under * 

(1) Economics—20. 

(2) Botany 32. 

(3) Education—35 

(4) Law—25. 

(5) Physics—32. 

(6) Chemistry— 21. 

(7) History—47. 

(8) Architecture—10. 

I 4 )) Medicine—13. 

(10) Ayurved—13. 

(11) Technical Education—42. 

(12) Geology—1. 

(13) Home Science—2. 

(14) Journalism—4. 

(15) Rural Science—5. 

(16) Pharmacy—10. 

(17) Animal Husbandary—24. 

(18) Geography—15. 

(19) Aesthetics—22. 

(20) Psychology—34. 

(21) Dramatics—16. 

(22) Philosophy—27. 

(23) Commerce—29, 


(24) Political Science—6. 

(25) Sociology—17. 

(26) Astronomy—1. 

(27) Mathematics—18, 

(28) Linguistics—7. 


Total 520 

During August, the Board 
organised a Seminar of authors, 
in which 7$ authors participated 
and discussed various aspects of 
writing including style, termino¬ 
logy and standard. 

During the year 1971-72, the 
Board issued its 25th publication, 
and also its other publications 
under the schemes of Kishor- 
Bharati and Vigyan Parichaya. 
The Board participated in the 
World Book Fair held at Delhi in 
March, 1972. Besides producing 
university level textbooks, the 
Board is engaged in preparing re¬ 
ference books, such as Gujarat i- 
Lnglish Dictionary ; Revised 
Edition of Bh agv ad - go-M and al 
Kosh; Consolidated Dictionary 
of Technical Terras in Gujarati; 
Census Allas of Gujarati; Literary 
Criticism in the West and in the 
East. Besides these publications 
which are financed by the Central 
Government, the Board has receiv¬ 
ed generous donations from a 
leading Saint Shri Mota. With 
the help of these donations, the 
Board has undertaken publica¬ 
tions of books on Science as well 
as general books, which may be 
useful to adolescents. The Board 
Issued booklets on Vedas also, It 
is also engaged in compiling Ety¬ 
mology of Gujarati language. 

The sales of the books pub¬ 
lished by the Board are managed 
by Balgovind Booksellers of 
Ahmedabad Whatever proceeds 
are received by way of sales of 
the books, are credited to the 
Revolving Fund created by the 
Board with a view to making the 
Board a self-sufficient body. 

The Board is receiving very 
good co-operation from all the 
Universities of the State as well 
as other educationists and liter¬ 
ary institutions of the State. 
The books published by the 
board are being received with 
enthusiasm by universities. 


Brain-drain 


from developing 


countries 


WHEN SOME TIME BACK 
Dr. Hargobind Khurana became 
a Nobel Prize winner, India did 
not share in the glory Dr. Khu¬ 
rana accepted the honour as a 
US citizen, he was the pride of 
American science. 


Behind the fate of Khurana 
one discerns a formidable pheno¬ 
menon of present-day civilisation 
called “brain drain”. The migra¬ 
tion of intellectuals does not 
come about spontaneously, it is 
the result of deliberate actions 
on the part of developed impe¬ 
rialist states, a variant of the old 
strategy aimed at asserting their 
economic and political domina- 
nation. The holds packed with 
spices and rubber were the heri¬ 
tage of the 19th century colonia¬ 
lists. Today it is the efficient and 
trained brain of a foreign specia¬ 
list that becomes the object of 
plunder. 


Statistics have recorded curi¬ 
ous shifts in the geography of 
these operations. Since the se¬ 
cond half of the sixties the net 
of “brain 1 * hunters has beat 
cast in the mam in the “third 
world’*. Thus, already in 1967 
the share of the developing 
countries in the total immigra¬ 
tion to the USA reached 52 per 
cent, white in the next three 
>ears the figure lept to the 72 
per cent. Leading among the 
Asian donor countries is India 
which lost 2,900 diplomaed scien¬ 
tists, engineers and doctors in ' 
1970. In Latin America it is Me¬ 
xico that is suffering most from 
the plunder of intellectual re¬ 
sources—over the past decade 
62.000 specialists have migrated 
from the country. 
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Whit skeleton*keys helped to 
•tell these ‘“brains”? In the first 
place use is made of so-called 
“scientific and technical gap*' 
between the USA and her ao* 
complisfaes in intellectual plunder, 
and the victim countries. 


Brain Hunt Methods 

The Western information ser¬ 
vices, in doing the social bidding 
of their monopolies, are inundat¬ 
ing the “third world’’ with pro¬ 
mises of better working condi¬ 
tions and higher earnings which 
they allege await highly trained 
emigre specialists The vicious 
circle is created ■ the greater the 
outflow of specialists as a result 
of the “scientific-technical gap’*, 
that heritage of the colonial past, 
the wider the gap itself But the 
main harvest is reaped by special 
methods of hunting for “brains’*. 
Backs of professional recruiters 
fine-comb universities and re¬ 
search centres of developing 
countries. Scientists coming to 
various kinds of forums are en¬ 
couraged not to return. Finally, 
the net* are spread directly in 
western colleges where large 
numbers of students from the 
“third world** countries study. As 
a result 90 per cent of Asian 
youth who obtain education in 
the USA are “tied” in advance to 
jobs outside their home coun¬ 
tries. 


One need not guess who suf¬ 
fers financially from this entice¬ 
ment of talents. It is common 
knowledge lhat it takes 20,000 
to 50,000 dollars to train a spe¬ 
cialist. Thus, immigration to the 
USA alone is equivalent to the 
joss of capital investments by 
donor countries of the level of 
ISO million dollars a year 1 But 
this is not all. It has. been calcu¬ 
lated that within his lifetime a 
specialist produces an average 
half a million dollars’ worth of 
material and spiritual values. 
Therefore one can understand 
the alarm of members of the 19th 
Pngwa&h Conference which ex¬ 
pressed the view that the con 
sequences of brain drain are as 
serious as the problem of hunger 
and overpopulation’*. 
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Israel Joints Brain Kidnappers 

Lately the clan of “brain** kid¬ 
nappers has been joined by 
Israel. The enthusiasm with 
which Tel Aviv set about stealing 
the intellectual potential of other 
countries is explained simply: 
the Israeli system of higher edu¬ 
cation is in the grip of severe 
crises. The militarisation of the 
economy and the immense rise 
in military expenditure have hit 
the pocket of the taxpa)ers. It is 
enough to say that the last two 
years have put on the Israel is 
the burden of the world's high¬ 
est taxes and a new leap in¬ 
prices lor domestic appliances. 
As a result, almost half of the 
rising generation are denied the 
right to study which, in Israel, 
costs 1,000 pounds a year. 

Furthermore, the schools and 
colleges are closed light against 
Sephardi. (Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese) Jews and the Arabs po¬ 
pulation of Israel. Schools with 
no one to attend them, empty 
colleges . .. this yawning gap in 
personnel training is now being 
filled by the Israeli authorities 
with foreign specialists. 

Resort is made to the same 
old Zionist theory about ‘territori¬ 
al concentration* of Jews in Pales¬ 
tine as a means of solving the 
“world Jewish problems”. Today, 
however, what is being solved is 
not this mythical prablem, but a 
more concrete one : how to lure 
highly trained scientific and tech¬ 
nical personnel without whom the 
Israeli economy n gasping. 

Courtesy— Youth Review 
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Cotton is one of the important commercial crops 
under cultivation in hum! Nadu, occupying an area 
of 4.U lakh in hectares, with a total production of 
4.17 lakhs of hales every year. It occupies a pre¬ 
mier place also in the industrial economy of Tamil 
Nadu, as it supplies part of the raw materials needed 
for the 207 spinning milU in the State. It has been 
estimated that, for meeting the requirements of doth 
for its own population and to stabilise the textile 
industry, Tamil Nadu will base to produce at least 
12 lakhs bale-* every \e u--or three times of what is 
being produced in the Slate Concentrated efforts 
are, therefore, necessary for stepping up cotton pro¬ 
duction to the maximum. 

1 he Situation Now 

In Tamil Nadu cotton is grown in four seasons. 
In the area ol black soil, which stretches from 
Thiructurappalli lo 1 hirundvJi, the crop is rainfed 
(October—February), The irrigated crop (August— 
Icbruan) in f’oimbalore district, and, in the 
summer season {February-June) in the black soil 
tract of Ramanathapuram and Tliirunclveli districts. 

The crop is also grown in rotation with paddy 
during bcbriUfV-June in the ncc fallows of Thtru- 
chirappalli and Thanjavur distn.ts 

Research on crop improvement of ramfed cotton 
in Tamil Nadu was started in KUt with the establish¬ 
ment of an Agricultural Research Station at Koil- 
patti. Cambodia col ton was introduced in Tamil 
Nadu in 1906 through a haudlul of seeds picked 
from a few bales ol lint inipoited at Pondicherry. 
The yield potential of this \aneiy, when grown under 
irrigatio n, was recognised and, with the assistance 
from *he Slate Department of Agriculture, the 
variety spread to an area of one lakh hectares in 
1920 The erstwhile Indian Central Cotton Commit¬ 
tee in 1919 had recommended the appointment of a 
Research Officer for investigating the cause of deteri¬ 
oration of (he introduced and acclimatized variety 
of Cambodia Cotton in Tamil Nadu. A whole-time 
Cotton Specialist was appointed in 1920, and the 
Cotton breeding Station at Coimbatore was estab¬ 
lished. Intensification of Research on Cotton since 
1920 has resulted in a steady progress not only in 
the enhancement of yield per hectare but also in the 
improvement of its quality, both in respect of rain- 
fed and irrigated varieties. 


Continuing Research 

The first improved strain of Karungarm Cotton 
Kl was developed by pureline selection m the mass 
bulks of the local variety of cotton grown in the 
Southern districts of the State. As against the yield 
potential of 300 kg of kapas per hectare and the 
spinning capacity of 14'sof the local, Kl had an 
yield potential of 350 kg of kapas, spinning 24 
counts. The strain was released in 1934-35 and had 
spread to an area of nearly 1 2 lakh hectares out of 
a total area of 2 5 lakhs of hectares under rainfed 
cotton in the tract. Owing to its susceptibility to 
wilt and bud shedding, the yield and quality of Kl 
deter orated within ten years of its release. Strain 
K2 evolved by ngourous selection made at Koil- 
patti with the hybrid derivatives obtained from the 
Madras Herbaccum Scheme at Coimbatore was free 
from the defects of Kl and was distributed to culti¬ 
vators in 1947-48. Three more strains K3, K4 and 
K'v developed in subiequet t years did not find much 
favour with the farmers. Work on further improve¬ 
ment both for yield and quality was continued which 
resulted in the release of the outstanding strains K6, 
K7 and KB in the year 1957, 1964 and 1972 respec¬ 
tively. 

Pureline selection on Cambodia Cotton was 
started at the Cotton Breeding Station in 1920 and 
twostrans Co 1 and Co 2 were released in 1929. 
Of the two strains, Co 2 became more popular 
covering a large area in Coimbatore district. To 
effect further improvement in production, strain Co.2 
was crossed with a few South African varieties intro¬ 
duced from Uganda. As a result of this cross, the 
duration of Cambodia Cotton which was about 
seven months was brought down to six months and 
spinning counts of yarn were advanced from 28 to 
40’s The best of the promising selections among 
the derivatives of these crosses was released as MCU 
1 (Madras Cambodia Uganda—1) in 1943. The 
performance of this variety was consistently good in 
winter and summer and it came up well both under 
rainfed and irrigated conditions Further selection 
work on the development of varieties superior to 
(MCU. 1 resulted in the release of) MCU. 2 in 1954. 
MCU 3 in 1959 MCU 4 in 1967 and MCU.5 in 1968. 

For the successful cultivation of cotton in rotation 
with paddy in rice fallows in areas where facilities 
for irrigation are available during the summer season 
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ft short duration variety of cotton wis required. 
Among the several introductions tried, a hirsutum 
variety P. 216F from Puijib was found suited to 
rice fallows of the Manapari region of Thiruchira- 
palii district where the fallow period is long enough 
to permit cultivation of a variety with a duration of 
about MO days This is now being repliced by 
MCU.7 which is superior to P2I6F, both in yield and 
quality. It gives 32 per cent higher liot yield, has 
a staple length of 25 mm and spins 45 counts com¬ 
pared to 23 mm length and 36 counts of P216F. 
MCU. is a significant achievement incjiton breeding 
as it is the only cotton strain evolved through muta¬ 
tion breeding for commercial cultivation" in the 
country. In ihe double crop r«ce fallows however a 
still shorter duration variety was needed and one of 
the Russian introductions, PRS. 72, was found fit for 


cultivation in wet lands of the old delta tract in 
Thanjavur district after the harvest of the second 
crop of paddy. 

For meeting the demand for cottonB of higher 
counts, ‘Sujata’ a barbadense variety spinning upto 
90 counts is becoming popular in Coimbatore dis¬ 
trict 

With the development and release of improved 
strains from time to time, there has been a gradual 
and steady increase jn the total production and 
quality ol the cotton produced in Tamil Nadu. The 
extent of improvement achieved in cotton through 
the research work in progress in Tamil Nadu can 
be judged from the following data. 


Strain 

Year 

Yield of seed 
cotton kg/ha 

Ginning 
per cent 

Staple length 
(mm) 

Spinning 

(HSC) 

Duration 

days 

(a) Rainfed arborenm 

Karunganni Local 

19»0 

300 

28 

20 

16 

210 

Karunganni—1 

1935 

350 

30 

22 

24 

210 

Karunganni—2 

1048 

370 

31 

22 

28 

200 

Karunganni—6 

1957 

420 

34 

23 

33 

196 

Karunganni—7 

1964 

470 

36 

24 

36 

195 

Karunganni—8 

1972 

470 

38 

26 

40 

195 

(b) Irrigated (hirsutum) 

Cambodia bulk 

1906 

850 

32 

21 

24 

200 

Cambodia—2 

1929 

950 

33 

22 

28 

195 

Madras Cambodia 

Uganda (MCU) 

1943 

MOO 

35 

25 

40 

180 

MCU-2 

1954 

1200 

34 

26 

43 

165 

MCU—3 

1959 

I SCO 

36 

26 

43 

180 

MCU—4 

1967 

1250 

37 

29 

70 

165 

MCU—5 

1968 

J350 

34 

29 

/() 

165 

MCU—8 

1972 

IJ50 

36 

30 

80 

165 


The progress achieved through the organised 
efforts of research scientists on cotton during the 
course of five decades has created u revolutionary 
impact on the economic prosperity of Tamil Nadu 
farmer as it had contributed much towards a greater 
stabilisation of its expanding textile industries. The 
inherent yield potential of the cotton varieties under 
cultivation has been toned up by hybridisation resul¬ 
ting in 53to 60% increase in yield. Marked improve* 
raent has also been achieved in increasing the staple 
length from 20 mm to 26 mm in arborenm and from 
21 mm to 30 mm in hirsutum. 

Savings in Foreign Exchange 

The most spectacular research achievement was 
appreciable foreign exchauge savings through import 
reduction in cotton by improvemant in spinning 
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capacity from 16 to 40 counts in the rainfed cotton 
and from 24 to 80 counts m the Cambodia Cotton. 
Another outstanding land mark is the development 
of widely adapted varieties like K 7 and K N of rain- 
fed cotton suited for the entire Karunganni tract as 
well as that of the improved strains of MCU. 4 
and MCU. 5 that offer scope for unification of the 
winter and summer Cambodia zincs und.T one single 
strain for the irrigated cotton tracts of the state. 
The release of MCU 8 cotton strain for the summer 
tract is a great achievement as it is the only known 
hirsutum variety under commercial cultivation spin¬ 
ning 80s counts. Another successful approach that 
has yielded fruitful results of great economic signi¬ 
ficance is the development of the hirsutum variety 
Bharatbi (MCU. 6) for the replacement of rain fed 
cotton varieties of Karunganni and lnxmi cotton. 
Strain Bfaarathi had given 74% higher yield of seed 

contd...page 19 
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The Punjab University Vice- 
Chancellor appointed, some 
time ago, a committee to exa¬ 
mine the causes of the falling 
numbers of undergraduate 
science students. The Com¬ 
mittee was ashed to suggest 
some appropriate measures to 
take In hand the possible pro¬ 
blem of science teachers, who 
- might have to pay for it with 
their hard-earned jobs. 

The Committee looked into 
the case of two colleges men¬ 
tioned above, and assessed the 
ratio of art and science stu- 
dents during the past lour 
years. It concluded that there 
. eras a steady and downward 
trend In non-medical science 
subjects right up to the B. Sc. 
(Final) level, its recommenda¬ 
tions (summarised somewhere 
else in the article) are now be¬ 
fore the Senate of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Side byaide, the Vice-Chan- 

- cellor also constituted a Stand* 

• Ing Committee of diffused view 

and reflection—it consisted of 
such representative elements 
as college managements, tea- 
. cher unions and so forth. This 
Committee will make recom¬ 
mendations on the basis of 

- these findings, and suggest 
- required guide! ines for compe¬ 
tently handling the problem of 

\ Jprobable teacher retrenchment. 

The Committee which met 
on August 23, in the Syndicate 
Room, to discuss a proposal 
mooted by Principal Pritam 
Singh—the fall in science stu¬ 
dent numbers—heard the Im¬ 
pressive arguments advanced 
by Principal G. C. Juneja: parti¬ 
cularly, the case of B.A. Pt.l 

- v • 
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(April 1972) students. He was 
convinced—as were others 
after hearing him—that it was 
linked directly to fewer Job op¬ 
portunities in the country for 
engineering graduates. Besides, 
he emphasised that fewer stu¬ 
dents were taking Mathematics 
due to drastic changes In Its 
syllabi: the basic cause of a 
large number of failures,-' 

At this stage. Or. R. P. 
Bambah intervened; he report¬ 
ed that the University had 
thought of this problem, and 
had instituted refresher cour¬ 
ses to overcome it He men¬ 
tioned, too, that only 166 teach¬ 
ers had been actually sent by 
their colleges Instead of the 
262 originally invited He was 
sure that, if all affiliated college 
teachers had participated In 
such courses, the difficulty 
would have been overcome. 
Comparing the percentage in 
the subject of Mathematics with 
that in others like Physics and 
Chemistry, he pointed out that 
there wa9 not appreciable varia¬ 
tion in the pass percentage, 
even though the syllabi of Maths 
had been revised. 

Dr. P. N. Mehta sided with 
both: the real problem before 
them all was how to arrest the 
steep fall in the student num¬ 
ber and find, at the same time, 
suitable slots for teachers, 
who might be thrown out of 
their jobs. 

A good suggestion came 
from Dr. Bambah ; introduction 
of the Tutorial System tn Phy¬ 
sics, Chemistry and Biology; It 
would result in absorption of 
the staff rendered surplus. 
Besides, the increased expend)- 


★ 

Js Punjab the only university which 
has noticed it? The answer will 
have to be found from some of the 
figures included in All-India chart 
created by diligent editorial research 
on the data sent in by more than 
40 universities and colleges upon 
the specific request of University 
News . The Editor will, of course , 
welcome your cononertts, if any, and 
feature them suitably in the coming 
issues of the magazine . tn the mean¬ 
time, please read the picture of the 
two colleges of Punjab—one in 
Chandigarh; another in Ludhiana — 
which were taken up as study 
models by the Punjab University to 
eonfirmthe widespread speculation 
that there was a steady decline in 
preference for science subjects , espe¬ 
cially in the non-Medieal 
group—Editor 



The 

Declining 

Preference 

For 

Science: 

How far 
is the 

Punjab 

Univeisity 

Survey 
relevant ? 


lure incidental to Its Introduc¬ 
tion could be met with a grant 
from the UGC. 

The case for scaling down 
the workload—twenty periods 
a week instead of the present 
twenty-four of science degree 
teachers' was also advanced. 
The reason given'.for such a 
suggestion was to increase 
their lecture-preparing time. 
However, Mrs. H. M. Dhillon 
felt that the step might create 
the problem of accommodation. 

The Committee ultimately 
decided to recommend these 
steps to the University Syndi 
cate: (0 The Vice-Chancellor 
might emphasise to the Con¬ 
venors of Boards of Studies and 
Heads of Science Departments 
the modernisation of all subject 
syllabi; (ii) Until engineer-em¬ 
ployability Increased actually, 
the affiliation of non-medical 
science subjects be restricted; 
(Hi) the rate of failure should 
be checked in order to improve 
standards ; and (iv) the Tutorial 
System be introduced in all 
science subjects for absorbing 
surplus teachers* 

The other recommendation, 
which the Committee made, re¬ 
lated to the workload: the Idea 
was to permit them more time 
to refresh their own subject 
knowledge and to develop new 
and modern techniques of 
teaching it 

The Punjab phenomenon Is 
not entirely irrelevant; and if it 
somehow does not conform to 
theall-tndlastud^lt is mainly 
becaue^^^Wsed and 
non-IndusVlalbed ertw: othar 
factors, such •*.,the tate of 

* - , 5 j . * 


literacy and its extent, and 
living standards and the pur¬ 
chasing power, are no less im¬ 
portant : education still Is lar¬ 
gely a commodity which can be 
purchased If the buyer’s (or his 
guardian’s) pocket permits ! 

The picture is based on 
somewhat sketchy data. Its re¬ 
liability, however, for the very 
limited purpose of a tentative 
consideration Is beyond re¬ 
proach. 

Out of the total number who 
applied (58774 men; 37706 wo¬ 
men) there were 41357 science 
students Art courses attracted 
only 32621. The picture is 
composite: both graduate and 
postgraduate courses are in¬ 
cluded. 

The consensus, if at all It 
may called by that name, seems 
to be that the two or more or 
less evenly split; the preference 
for science subjects having 
some edge over the arts. But 
factors like deliberate and inde¬ 
liberate omissions, nonreceipt 
of data, or sending of unverified 
data and other such factors de¬ 
tract from its total relevance 
and dependability. 

But one thing Is certain: 
while engineering unemploy¬ 
ment may be a factor in areas, 
which are highly industrialised, 
say Calcutta and Punjab, pre¬ 
ference Is still for science 
courses, where there is any 
some likelihood of the establi¬ 
shment of industry. But that Is 
more like economics, not a 
comparative study, 

—Editor, University News 
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cotton and 80 4 higher lint yield over Laxmi and quality, it is now possible to have the entire area 
hence found fit for a cent per cent coverage in the brought under outstanding strains. The following 
entire area. Consequent on the availability of widely six improved strains are recommended for cultivation 
adapted, high-yeildmg cotton varieties of far superior in Tamil Nadu at present. 


S. No Tract Growing 
Cotton 
(1) (2) 

Irrigated or Season 
rainfed 

13) (4) 

Strain Normal area in hectares 
(in lakhs) 

(^) f6) 

Production possible 
(in lakhs of sales) 

m 

|. Coimbatore Tract 
(early shown) 

Irrigated 

August- 

February 

MCU. 5 

1.49 

1.90 

2. Peruikulam region 

Rainfed 

September 

March 

MCU. 5 

0.36 

0.17 

3 Knmrpanni tract 
(Southern districts) 

Rainfed 

October 

May 

K. 7 Baraihi 
(MCU. 6) 

0 99 

1.17 

4 Avanashi-Tricliy 

tract 

Irrigated 

Ociober- 

March 

MCU. 5 

0 54 

0.01 

5 Irrigated Crop of 
Madukkarai Tract 

Irrigated 

June 

December 

M'~U. 5 

0 05 

0 001 

6. Masipallam (IfcO days) Irrigated 
lotton Irngatui 

February 

July 

MCU. 4 

0 39 

0 80 

(Southern dislmls) 

7. Massip'UUm cotton 
(140 days) 

Irrigated 

February 

July 

P. 2\6 V 

0 43 

0 06 

MunappJtai area 

8 Mitsipattain cotton 
125 days Double 
crop Rice fallows 

Irrigated 

February 

June 

Pit?. 72 

0.01 

0 007 





4.17 

4.118 


Suitable management techniques for growing 
these varieties have been developed for maximi¬ 
zing the potential of these strains The advantages 
o! closer spacing, optimum population, use of mtio- 
genous fertilizers and ihe need lor large scale adop¬ 
tion ol plant protection measures luve become vkII 
known to most of the cotton growers ul the Slate 
AvatlabiM) ot good quality strains of high yield 
potential coupled with good management practices 
bus resulted m an additional income to farmers ol 
Tamil Nadu to the extent or Rs. 15 crores as against 
the expenditure ot about four lakhs of rupees spent 
annualv on cotton research in the Slate. 

Research during the future years will be directed 


towards evolving new types of cotton with better 
plant type which includes the short branching habit 
transfer ol desirable attributes of the wild species to 
the varieties already under spread, exploitation of 
heterosis, infusing pests and disease resistance etc. 
1 he cu ppmg pattern itself is likely to undergo 
changeN : r ore area under irrigated crops of cotton 
in place of irrigated crops of cereals and millets. 
1 he per Iterate yields will also be increased by the 
development ot strains with built in resistance to 
pests, pathogens and other adverse seasonal condi¬ 
tions These steps are likely to bring about a greater 
coverage of the area under outstanding strains, 
released recently, and lead to greater stabilisation of 
the textile industry of Tamil Nadu 
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CFTRI LIBRARY AT A GLANCE 

Bl 

V. Krishnaswamy Rao 


Introduction 

Scientific and industrial research under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is carried on mainly through the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, set up 
in 1942 as an autonomous body, and administered 
bv a Governing body wiih the Prime Mincer as Us 
President. The Council is almost entirely financed by 
the Union Government, The establishment of a 
chain of national laboratories under the Council 
ranks as one of the major achievements in lndta 
since independence. 

The Central Food Technological Research In¬ 
stitute, one of the oldest of CSIR insiitutcs owes its 
location in Mysore Chy to the generous donation of 
a building and site by the Maharaja of Mjsore in 
*949. It was inaugurated on 21 October 1950 by 
Shri C. Rajagopaiachari, then Home Minister in the 

Government of India. 


Function of CFTRI 

The main functions of the CFTRI are to pro¬ 
mote optimal utilization of all the food resources so 
as to attain quantitative and qualitative self suffici¬ 
ency in food, achieve better nutritional standards, 
and contribute to the economic growth of the country 
through the use of modern food technology. Regional 
■experiment stations have also been established at 
Trichur, Nagpur, Bombay, Lucknow, Ludhiana, 
Hyderabad and Mangalore. 

The FAO International Food Technology Train¬ 
ing Centre (IFTTC) located at the Institute trains 
students from India and the Far East for the M.Sc. 
Degree in Food Technology of the Mysore University. 

Short-term refresher courses fot^ professional 
people, who are deputed by food processing industr¬ 
ies and government organizations, are also held from 
time to time in specialized subjects. 


Outline of Library 

The library is located in the main building within 
easy reach of all the Disciplines and Sections. It is 
primarily intended for the use of the scientific and 
technical staff of the Institute. AH readers have the 
privilege of direct access to the shelves 10 the reading 
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halls, and complete freedom to browse and consult 
whatever materials they need during specified hours. 

Book Section 

The library has now about 22,483 volumes in¬ 
cluding back volumes of periodicals Books are 
classified according to Sixth Edition of Colon Class¬ 
ification A depth classification schedule designed in 
collaboration with Documentation Research and 
1 raining Centre, Bangalore, is used for Food Tech¬ 
nology books, the catalogue is prepared according to 
the Classified Catalogue Code of Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan. With local variations, Browne charg¬ 
ing and discharging method is in vogue. There is a 
separate Student Book Section exclusively to cater to 
the needs of thelFTTC students and post-graduate 
Home Science students of Mysore University. New 
books are added to the library on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Library Committee The annual book 
fund of over Rs. t.S lakhs is divided in the appro¬ 
priate ratio of 2 : 1 for purchase of periodicals and 
books respectively. 

Reference Section 

The reference section which includes Encyclo¬ 
paedias, Year Books, Bibliographies, etc, has a 
collection of 726 volumes. Reference materials in 
this Section are for consultations only and are not 
normally issued. Active reference service and readers 
advisory service form the keynote of the library's 
reader service programme. 

Periodical Section 

The library receives about 590 selected periodicals 
and serials from all over the world. 106 of them are 
received gratis, 79 on exchange basis and the rest by 
subscription. The periodicals cover mainly the fields 
of food science and technology but some periodicals 
for general information and education are also sub¬ 
scribed to. The current copies of the periodicals are 
displayed on the respective racks, and the back 
numbers are kept inside the pigeon holes. The per¬ 
iodicals, as and when received, are registered in a 
Kardex and a list is displayed on the reading room 
table. An exhaustive list of periodicals received 
together with their location is also available in this 
section. 


✓ 



The back numbers of periodicals are bound and 
broadly classified. A Linedex is provided for easy 
location of journals. 

p 

Micro Documents 

_ Standards, FAO publications, pamphlets, annual 
reports, patents and such other micro documents are 
available for the benefit of the readers A patent 
inspection centre housed in the library provides 
official publications of the Indian Patent Office for 
consultation These documents are arranged accord¬ 
ing to serial number. Work is in progress to classify 
and catalogue these documents 

Inter-Library Loan 

An inier-library loan service is maintained with 
other local scientific 1 ibraries for the mutual benefit 
of readers of all these libraries. In case the original 
publication is not available in Mysore, then, as a 
rule a photocopy or a microfilm of the relevant re¬ 
ference is obtained from 1NSDOC. Inter-library loans 
with libraries outside Mysore are very few. 

A microfilm reader is available for the use of 
readers 

Important scicnufi; and technical artic’es are 
translated to English from other foreign languages on 
receipt. 

Documentation Seivirc 

The current periodicals and other publications are 
scanned for information retrie/al. The articles on 
Food Technology are published in the Documentation 
List for Food Technology. The titles are classified 
by making use of depth classification schedule special¬ 
ly designed for this purpose. A select list of articles 
on subjects other than food technology is published 
in the Library Bulletin. These arc monthly publica¬ 
tions and the entries m them are filed in a catalogue 
cabinet for storage 

The library also takes up, on request, compilation 
of bibliographies and reading lists which are com¬ 


piled from the above catalogue, as well as abstracting 
journals and other publications. 

The scientific information unit publishes ‘Food 
Technology Abstracts’ which is a monthly list con. 
taining abstracts of important and relevant papers 
that have appeared in the journals received in the 
library. 

Hours of Opening 

The library is kept open on every day of the week 
from 8.30 a. m to 8 00 p m on all days except 
Sundays and Holidays On Sundays and ordinary 
holidays it remains open from 9,00 a.m. to 1.00 
p m Only on national holidays and a few very 
important festival days does it remain completely 
closed wiih prior intimation to readers. 

r lhe library staff numbers 13, of whom 4 are 
qualified, 5 are semi-qualified, and the rest are ad¬ 
ministrative or unskilled workers. 

r i ~ 

The library has attracted readers from post¬ 
graduate departments of Mysore University at Maijr 
asagangothri, Government M:dical College, Mysore, 
Central Sericultural Research Institute and the De- 

f 

fence Food Research Laboratory. Among other 
University students who avail the library facilities 
mention may lie made of Sri Venkatcswara University, 
Tirupati, Osmama University, Hyderabad, Sri 
Avmashalmgam Home Science College, Coimbatore. 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana, and the Uni¬ 
versity Department of Chemical Technology, 
Bombay. 

The library would not have come up to its pre¬ 
sent level of efficiency and comprehensive ness but for 
the able guidance and work pit in by SuiS. V, 
Sangameswaran, Librarian, and Shri K. M. Dastur 
Chairman of the Library Committee, and the keen, 
interest shown by Dr. B. L. Amla, Chairman. In¬ 
dustrial Research Consultancy and Extension, and 
Dr. H.A B, Parpia, Director, CFfRI, Mysore. 


O • O 
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Shared Publication Scheme 
Brings More Books 
To Asian Children 

By Francis Martin 


The first word a child utters is a thing of wonder 
for his parents, a sign of the passage from infancy 
to childhood, from dumb dependence to communi¬ 
cation. The first book a child looks at is also a 
thing of magic, a window that has opened on the 
outside word. 

I 

That first book can also mark the beginning of 
the lifelong pleasure of reading, and a lifelong app¬ 
renticeship to the ideas, discoveries and learning acc¬ 
umulated through the ages. Yet, in many parts of 
the world, children's books are scarce, dull and in¬ 
adequate to awaken a child’s imagination and spur 
him on to further reading 

What can be done about this ? How can better 
books be produced and made more generally avail¬ 
able ? 

Eight Asian countries have come up with one 
answer—a very simple answer, at that. They have 
decided to pool the best of their children’s literature 
and to make these books available in the languages 
of the region. 

The idea of a Common Reading Materials Project 
was first broached in 1966 at a meeting sponsored by 
the Southeast Asia Ministers of Education Secretariat 
(SEAMES), Shelved because of financial problems, 
the project was finally adopted in 1970 by the Tokyo 
Book Development Centre, an organizitiun set up 
by the Japanese National Commission for Uncsco & 
the Japan publishers’ Association, with support 
from professionals all over Asia, to stimulate and 
improve publishing throughout the area. 

Pooling the pictures 

The key to the operation is the fact that the most 
costly part of printing an attractive book for childien 
under 12 is the illustrations. If the same illustrations 
and layouts could be used for different language ver¬ 
sions, the cost of each edition would be greatly re¬ 
duced-all the more so if all versions were printed 
centrally. 
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The first step in this direction was to decide what 
type of books should be selected for cooperative 
publishing. Textbooks were automatically excluded 
since they have to meet specific national needs, But 
priority, the Asian experts thought, should be given 
to picture books likely to promote njutual under¬ 
standing between children in the different countries 
of the urea and to provide supplementary reading 
matter, especially in science—a field where popular 
books for children aie sadly lacking in the region. 

The first two books to go into production under 
the cooperative venture were chosen last July at the 
second expert meeting held at the Tokyo Centre. 
Turo and his Friends, written by Keiko Muravuma 
and illustrated by Sciichi Hcnuchi, and About Blood, 
written and illustrated by Seiichi Horiuchi, ore two 
Japanese books already popular in their own country. 

Multiple-language editions 

The meedi g also had to decide on the number of 
language edition^-a tricky problem since many of 
the countries in the Asian area have two or more 
major languages : India, for example, has 15 The 
experts agreed thai the two experimental books should 
be published in one language per country, with the 
possibility of re-cdinng bilingual editions in countries 
like Afghanistan (where both Pashto and Dari are 
spoke) 

For a start, printings will be limited to from 500 
to 1,000 copies for each language edition, though 
bigger runs may be possible later on In fact, pub¬ 
lishers see m the Common Reading Materials Project 
a mcars of greatly expanding their potential market. 
This is especially true in countries which share 
national languages. Tamil, for example, is common 
to (. eyloti, India, Malaysia and Singapore, and pub¬ 
lishing costs can be reduced to a minimum when 
such countries can agree on the production of a com¬ 
mon translation, a common type face and common 
layout, 

Japan, which in 1969 published 2,7]3 children's 
tides 740 of which were translations was a natural 
choice for the temporary headquarters of the project. 
In tact, the Tokyo Book Development Centre not 
only undertook to obtain the necessary copy¬ 
right clearances for the books, but generously offered 
to cover (he translation, printing and binding costs 
of all editions. 

And so last September the selected books trans¬ 
lated into English and French, were sent out from 
Japan to the special national agencies set up in each 
o', the seven other participating countries. 

At the same time, dummies of the books, com¬ 
plete with illustrations, were supplied showing the 
place where the type should go in relation to the 
pictures. 



By January, the texts had been translated, the 
type faces chosen and the edited copy returned to 
theTokyoCentre for printing. 

A sense of urgency surrounded the work since 
all participants were determined that the first volums 
should be made available to Asian children during 
International Book Year. It looks as if they will be 
able to meet their deadline. 

The first mock ups of the books have already 
been received in Tokyo, with the texts and illustra- 
tions matched, ready to go before the cameras, so that 
plates can be made from the negatives and the books 
produced by offset printing processes. Indeed, ihe 
sponsors of the project hope to have at least some 
of the editions ready when experts from AM over 
Asia gather at Tokyo in July for a publishers’ con¬ 
ference convened by Japan as one of its contributions 
to fnternation il Book Year. It is also hoped to 
have alt the editions on display at Unesco's General 
Conference in Paris next October as one of the Book 
Year exhibits. 

But the project will net end in 1972. It will con¬ 
tinue through the years, as many of the initiatives 
started during the International Book Year. The goal 
is to provide good children's books for the count* 
lies of the area. 


BOOK REVIEW 


TRAINING OF ADULT EDUCATORS by 
S. C. Dutta and H J Fischer. Shakuntala Publishing 
House, Bombay, PP. 163, Price R». 5/. 

This book presents, in a nutshell, the very diverse 
views of intellectuals from several countries on adult 
education. Condensed to the point of brevity, the 
book speaks of a number of innovations in the 
virgin field of this very desirable human activity. 

Of the views expressed, the one really outstanding 
which has appealed to this reviewer relates to the 
fundamental research pertaining to primary adult 
education. Of the others, a mention may be made 
also of the interesting aspects of organisation por¬ 
trayed by Mr. Sachdeva, Editor, “Adult Education." 

On the whole, the book is likely to prove very* 
very readable. But, then, readability is only a Btate 
of mind. 

-W.D.M. 



0 A letter to the editor, in Education 24 Dec. 1971 : 
“A working party of the National Council for 
Educational Technology dealing with standards 
and specifications has started to evolve clearly 
defined ideas about the needs in all fields of 
education." 

The members of the party must be from the manu¬ 
facturing industry ! 

9 Question at a Seminar: “Need we have the 
obsolescence factor which forces the education 
service to buy two items of equipment when one 
should do 

Yes—one for breaking during the trial; the other 
through the error 1 

• A book entitled, “No. 3 Audio-Visual Media and 
the Disadvantaged child By Ellew C. Mee, MBE — 
A report on a feasibility study on the contribution 
which audio visual materials might make to the 
education of young culturally—deprived 

children." 

Particularly , children suffering from the modem 
disease of know ledge-explosion / 

0 Another book—Colleges of Education Learning 
Programmes—A Proposal- -A report on a feasibil¬ 
ity study into the needs of colleges of education 
for the production of learning materials incorpora- 
mg new teaching and learning techniques." 

Tor theory western on televisionfor practice, 
street fighting * 

0 A comment—" . . . Surely the printed word is a 
useful and necessary tool for everyone 

Except the student 1 

0 Another comment: “If an engineer had one- 
third of his buildings collapse, or a doctor had 
one-third of pnfients perpetually sick, these prac- 
tioners would soon be out of business. Yet in the 
field of education, a one-third percentage of 
failure seems to be accepted as inevitable." 

If you are talking of India, it is considered even 
success f 

0 A candid question : '‘Is it important that every 
student study the works of Shakespeare and 
Thomas Wolfe ? 

Especially when better known thrillers like Perry 
Mason are available! 

0 A concerned educational reformer; “I feel it is 
essential that we offer more alternative paths to 
the student." 

He merely kiwis Just one alternative path — to go 

out t 

—W. D. Miranshah 
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Classified ads 


SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 


Applications in the prescribed form 
ate in\ited for the posts of fi) 
DEPUTY CONTROLLER OF EX¬ 
AMINATIONS (One Post) Pay Rs. 
640-35-7F(MO*900-5(M 200. 

(2) ACCOUNTANT (One Post) 
Pay Rs 51C-20 610-30-760-EB-40-880- 
10 980. 

(3) ASSISTANT CONTROLLER OF 
EXAMINATIONS: (Two posts) Pay 
Rs. 51O-2O-61O-3O-76O-EB-40-B8O. 

(41 LECTURER. (Senior Sole) in 
HOME SCIENCE Pay Rs. 400-30-640* 
40-800. 

(5) PROFESSOR ■ (Part-time) In 
FOOD NUTRITION AND NURSING. 
Pay Rs. 150/- fixed. 

(6) LECTURER (Part-time) in 
HOMESCIENCF AND EDUCATION- 
Pay Rs. 150/- fixed 

All posts are permanent and carry 
benefits of contributory Provident Fund 
as per University Rules Posts at 
Sr 1 to 3 are for «tmvrrsiiy Office, and 
Posts at Sr No. 4. 5 &. 6 are for Uni¬ 
versity conducted colleges at Bhavoagar, 
Dearness allowance and House Rent 
allowance will be pa*d as per Univers¬ 
ity mlcs Higher initial salary in the 
scale may be cosskieied in case of ex¬ 
ceptionally qualified and experienced 
persons. Qualifications and experience 
relaxablr in special cases Candidates 
in employment must submit their app¬ 
lication through their present employer. 
Candidates if not knowing Gujarati 
will be requirtd to pick up Gujarati 
within a reasonable period 

Age for posts No. 1 and 3 not below 
35 years and not more than 45 years on 
1-1-1973 ; and for post No 2 not ex¬ 
ceeding 45 jears and not exceedug 55 
yean for other posts. 

Application forms and details of 
qualifications required will be available 
from ihe Registrar. Saurashlra Univers¬ 
ity, Rajkot on sending a self addressed 
envelope of the size 23 x 11 tms. with 
postage stamps worth 30-*-5 paise for 
posts no. 1. 2 A 3 and 45-1-5 paise for 
other posts. 

Application (one copy in case of 
posts No. 1,2 & 3 and four copies in 
case of other posts) accompanied by 
Indian Postal Order (for Re. )/• in case 
of posts No. I, 2 & 3 and Rs. 2 a< 0 in 
rase of other post*.) crossed in favour 
of Registrar Saurashlra University, 
Rajkot, should reach this office on or 
before 23rd October* 1972, 


21-9-1972 Registrar 
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THE MAHARAJA SAYAJOLAO 
UNJVERSITV'OF BARODA 

NOTIFICATION No. 15 


Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or before 3l*i October. 
1972, for ihe following Temporary 
posts under the Programme of Special 
Assistance by the University Grants 
Commission to the Department of 
Bio-Chemistry, Faculty of Science. 
Prescribed application forms will be 
available from the undersigned on pre- 
paj ment of Re. l/> by means of a cross¬ 
ed postal order for each post. All the 
posts are Temporary upto 31-3*1977. 

*1. Professor of Nutrition .—Scale 
Rs. 1100-50-130ft-(fl-1600 

Qualifications Essential A doct¬ 
orate degree in Nutrition or allied sub¬ 
jects with experience of seven year's 
teaching and research with a multi dis¬ 
ciplinary approach to theproblema of 
Nutrition and brain function as evid* 
enced by published work of a high 
standard. Desirab'e : Fxpencnce of 
teaching posi-giaduate students and 
guiding research 

*2 Reader in Nutrition —Scale 
Rs. 7C0-<0'1250 

Qualifications Essential. An M D. 
in Pathology. Paediatrics or Medicine 
or Ph D. in Bio-Cheonotry or Nutrition 
witb research experience in clinical 
nutrition or nutritional Biochemistry 
and five jears teaching experience. 

*3 Lecturers’Research Associates 
in Nutrition (Two posts) —Scale : Rs. 
400-40-800-50-950 

Qualifications Essential A doc¬ 
torate degree in Physiology, Behavioural 
Science. Biological Sconce, Nutntion 
or Bio-Chemisiry with three yeats teach- 
ing/reseaich experience in the field of 
Nutritional Bio-Chemistry, Brain Bio¬ 
chemistry. Behaviour or histology and 
histochemistry. 

4. Senior Research Fellowship 
(Two) Rs. 500/- p m fixed without 
allowances Essential Those who 
have got Ph D, or submitted the ibests 
for Ph. D. in the field of Nutrition* 
Biochemistry, Neurochemistry, Biolog¬ 
ical or behavioural Sciences can apply. 

5. Junior Research Fellowship 
(Three): Rs 300/- p m. fixed without 
allowances. Essential: Those who have 
obtained first class or high second dais 
in M Sc. Bio-Chemistry, Physiology, 
Nutrition, Behavioural Sciences or 
Biological Sciences can apply. They 
can register for Ph D* degree. 

The graded posts carry D. A. and 
H R.A. as per University Rules. 

The application form should be 
accompanied by a Grossed Postal Order 
of Rs. 7-30 for post Nos. 1 to 3 and Rs. 
3-5o for post No. 4 and Rs. 1-50 for 
post No. S should reach the Registrar 
on or before 31»t October. 1972, 


Applicants, when called for inter¬ 
view wilt have to come at their own . 
expense. | 

•These posts are advertised subject 
to institution by the Senate. 

Registrar 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No. 26/ 1 972-73) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
undermentioned posts. The benefit of 
provident Fund/Pension, Dearness 
Allowance House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allowance are ad- 
m'sstbie According to the University 
Rules. The retirement age ot the Uni¬ 
versity employees is 6u years. The 
appointment will be made on two yean 
probation on a(i permanent posts. 
Higher staitiog salary within ihe grade 
is admissible to specially quiltfud and 
experienced candidate. 

The prescribed form for application 
wilt be sent free of cost by the Dy 
Registrar (\cademic). Selection Com¬ 
mittee Section Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi 221005 along with the 
leaflet of information on receipt of a 
self-addressed envelope (* " x 4”J. 
Applications for each post be senl se¬ 
parately with application fee of Rs 
7-50 remitted by Bank Drafi/Crossed 
1.PO* in favour of the Registrar, 
Banaras Hindu University Money 
Order or Cheque will not be accepted* 
Candidates called for iniemew will be 
paid Second Class Railway fare both- 
ways by the shortest route No other 
expenses will be paid. The last date 
for the receipt of application is I2th 
<Xtobcr. 1972 

Note; Those who have applied for 
Ihesc posts in response to 
our recent advertisement 
need noi apply again, 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

I PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL 
METALLURGY (One) (Depit. of Met 
Engineerirg) (The post is temporary but 
likely to be made permanent) 

Grade * Rs 1100-50-1300 60-1600 

Qualifications Essential. (I) A first 
or second class Masters Degree in 
Metalluigy/Metalluigical Engineering. 
(2) Specialisation in one or more of 
the following areas of research - 

X-Ray/Eledron/Fields Ion Metallo¬ 
graphy ; Thermal/Mechanical/Thermo 
Mechanical Treatment; Phase Dia- 
groms/Traosformaiions/Stabilitv; Stru¬ 
cture and Structural Imperfections • 
Development of New Maleriats/Tech* 
niquei/Thcories. (3) A Doctorate 
Degree based on wuk in some area of- 
Physical Metallurgy. (4) About 10 years 
experience of leach mg and/or research 
in the fold of Physical Metallurgy hi 



pne Ot more of the renowned Metal lug- 
loil Institutions in India and/or abioed. 
Desirable U) Research publications m 
standard Journals. (2) Recognitions/ 
Honours at Nation al/lnler national 
levels and Membership of Scientific/ 
Engineering Societies/In* til ions* 

Note: The essential qualifications 
may be relaxed lor oiber- 
wise well qualified and ex* 
penenced candidates. 

2. READER IN PHYSICAL MET¬ 
ALLURGY (Two) (Depu of Met. 
Enemeriingj {The post is temporary 
but likely to be made permanent) 

Grade : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A first 
or second class Master’s Degree in 
Metatturgy/Metalluignal Engineering. 
(2) Specialisation in o«e or more of the 
areas of research as given under quali¬ 
fies’>on No 7 Ter the post of Professor 
of Pti) steal Metallurgy* f3j A Docto¬ 
rate Degree based on work m some area 
of Physical Met alluipy. (4) About 5 
yea*s experiance of teaching and/or 
rcsMtth in the field of Physical Metall¬ 
urgy m one more of the renowned 
Metallurgical Institutions in India and/ 
n abroad. 

Note The essential qualifications 
may be retailed for other¬ 
wise well*qualified and ex¬ 
perienced candidates. 

3 READER IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING (Depit of Electrical 
Engineering 

Grade • Rs. 700 50-1250 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A first 
or second class Master s Degree in 
Electrical Ltigm ermgo,- an equivalent 
qualification in the sublet! with special 
tsution in Computer Technology. (0 
A Doctorate Degree and 'Or published 
work or a high merit in reputed journ¬ 
als (3) About 5 years experience in 
Ttaching/Rescarch/Industiy, (4) Ex¬ 
perience in Maintaining a Digital Com- 

K uter installation Desirable : (0 

eveareh publications in standard 
journals (2) Membership of Profess¬ 
ional bodies;Learned Societies. (2) 
Evidence of original work m Design/ 
Development (4) Experience in Dev¬ 
eloping software for Computers. 


BANGALORE UNIVERSITY 

No. EST/CCB/Misc. 171 -A/72 

Bangalore-!. 
18th Sept. 1912 

Notification 

APPLICATIONS are invited from 
qualified candidates for the following 
posts m the Bangalore University : 


5. No. Designation No. of Scale 
of the port post of pay 

1, Professor of 

Geology one 

R». 1100 50-1300-CO-1600 

2. Librarian one 

Rs. 1100-50 1300-60-1600 

Qualifications for the post of Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology 

Essential 1 

(s) A First or Second Class Matter’s 
Degree in ihe subject/branch con¬ 
cerned ; 

(b) Five years experience of teach¬ 
ing degree and/or Post graduate classes ; 

(c) Capacity to carry out independ¬ 
ent research work and to guide students 
for research degree ; 

fd) Publication of work of a high 
standard. 

Desirable . 

(a) A Doctorate degree 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada 

Candidates selected for appointment 
in the University will be on pro¬ 
bation usually for a period of one 
year. Probai lonery period may be 
extended if the University so 
desires. 

Qualifications for the post of 
Librarian • 

(#) A First or Second Class Post¬ 
graduate degree ; 

lb) A First or Second Class Master's 
degree or d<uorate degree in Library 
Science and 8 to 10 years experience in 
a Library of a University or a research 
institution of status of a National Lab¬ 
oratories. 

(c) Preference will be given to can¬ 
didate having restarch work at their 
credit and knowledge of modern Euro¬ 
pean Languages and important Indian 
Languages. 

Persons selected for appointment 
will be placed on probation for a 
period of two years. 

The prescribed application forms, 
in 6 sets, may be obtained from Ihe 
Registrar. Bangalore University. Post 
Box No. 5017, Bangaloic-1 on or 
before 7-10-1972 on payment of Rs. 15/- 
(Rupees fifteen) only. The amount 
may be credited to Account Brunch of 
Bangalore University or sent by M. O. 
or by Crossed postal Order payable to 
the Registrar. Bangalore university. 
Bangalore. The requisition for the 
application forms must be accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope of 5” x II” 
duly stamped with 0.83 paise postal 
(lamps plus the refugee relief stamp. 


Six copies of the applications giving 
all the required particulars with copies 
of at (east 2 testimonials (one of which 
should be from the} Head of ihe - in¬ 
stitution. if any, where the applicant 
now serving or served last) attached t<> 
the applications, should be tent so as to 
reach ihe Registrar, Bangalore Univers¬ 
ity, Post Box No 5oJ7 Banalore-I, on 
or before 20-10-1972. Copies of pub¬ 
lications, if any. which will not be 
returned may be enclosed to their 
application forms, 

Those wbo are m employment, 
should send their applications through 
their present employer, failing which 
•beir applications will be rejected. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly 
would disqualify the candidates. 

The selected candidates will be re¬ 
quired to execute a contract of service 
as required under Section 48 of the 
Banaglore University Act 2964 The 
appointment., is usually tenable for a 
period or five years in the first instance, 
but is renewable at the discretion of the 
University. 

[Those who had already applied for 
the posts of Professor of Geology m 
response to the Notification No. EST/ 
OCB/Mis- 3?/?I d^ted 14-5-71 need not 
apply again, if they satisfy qualifications 
prescribed m the present notification] 

No T.D/DA, is admissible for 
attending the interview, 


(L Surya Prasad) 
Registrar i/c. 
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NEW TITLES 

BRIDGER G & de SOISSONS M 
Famine in Retreat 

Dent Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

BURBRIDGE J L 

The Principles of Prod action Control 

Macdonald & Evans Rs. 24 00 (£1 20) 

CHAPMAN R F 

The Insects—Structure and Function 

EUP Rs 33 00 (£1.65) 

De GRUCHY 

Clinical Haematology in Medical Practice 
Blackwell Rs. 30.00 (£1 50} 

GRAY C H 

Clinical Chemical Pathology 

Arnold Rs 16.00 (£»80) 

HANSON J L 

The Structure of Modern Commerce 
Macdonald A Evans Rs 6.00 (£ HO) 

JOLLEY E H 

Introduction to Telephony and Telegraphy 
Pitman Rs. 25 CO (£1.25) 

KING AJ & NICOL C 
Venereal Diseases 

Balllkre Rs. 36.00 (£1 HO) 

KLEMPENER O 
Elections Physics 

Bmterwonb Rs. 3» TO (£1.90) 

LATHAM J L 
Elementary Reaction Kinetics 

Botlerwofth Rs- 6.00 (£0.30) 

MARSHALL A J & WILLIAMS W D 
Textbook of Zoology—Invertebrates Vo| I 

Macdonald & Evans Rs 3d.00 (£1.90) 

QUIRK R 
Tlie Use of English 

Ti i|id»n Rs. 8.00 (£0.40) 


The following titles have just been published 
in the ELBS edition. They are all prescribed 
or recommended at the college and university level 
in the standard edition ; 


SHEPHERD J & MORTON A H 

Higher Electrical Engineering 

Pitman Rs. 25.00 (£1.25) 

vSfLCOCKS C G 
Physical Chemistry 

Macdonald A Evans Rs. I0.GO (£0.50) 

SPEIGHT H 

Economics—The Science of Prices and Incomes 
METHUEN Rs. 18.00 (£0.90) 

STONE & STONE 

National Incomes and Expenditure 

Bowes & Bowes Rs. 30.00 (£1.50) 

REPRINTS 

BISHOP A W & HENKEL D J 

The Measurement of Soil Properties in The 

Tnaxial Test 

Arnold Rs. 20.00 (£1.00) 

BUCHAN M F 
Electricity Supply 

Arnold Rs. 22.00 (£1.10) 

BURGEN A S V & MITCHELL J F 
G add urn's Pharmacology 

OU P Rs. 16.00 (£0.80) 

DANIELSON G L A WALKER R S 
Radio and Line Transmission Vol III 

Bntterwoilh Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

DOVER A T 
Electric Traction 

Pitman Rs. 25.00 (£125) 

FRENCH F G 

Teaching English as an International Language 
OUP Rs. 4.00 (£0.20) 

GIMSON A G 

An Introduction to the Pronunciation of English 
Arnold Rs. 15.00 ( 0 75) 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining these titles, please write to the Books Officer, The British 
Council C-25, South Extension Part II, New Dclhi-49, quoting the reference UNOCT. Copies of the 
Complete Subject Check List may be obtained, free of charge, from this address or from any of the British 
Council Libraries in India. 
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New Textbooks from the USSR 

t 

available in India 


Learning Russian 


1. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY : Textbook in sin volumes (Details of each volume given 
below) pp. 210, Rs. 14.05 (for the set of six volumes' (Progress Publishers, Moscow). 

The textbook is one of a series of aids to Russian studies, which also included a recorded supple¬ 
ment, a book of grammar and lexical exercises, an Oial speech manual, a reader and a vocabulary. It is 
intended for adult beginners studying Russian with a teacher and is designed for one-year course involv¬ 
ing 2-3 hours of Russian a week. 

Its mam purpose is to enable the student to converse on everyday and cultural subjects, to 
read moderately simple texts with a dictionary and to continue studying Russun independently afterwards. 

The book is based on the Programme of Russian for Foreigners compiled by the Scientific and 
Methodological Centre of the Russian language. 

The vocabulary compiises 1000 worJs, 200 of which are international words. 

The book consists cf 40 main lessons and 8 grammar revision lessons. It contains no grammat¬ 
ical explanations in the student's native language. 

Grammar is presented by means of pattern;-model sentences. Colloquial phrases are introduced 
as lexical units and are not analysed grammatically Every lesson consists of two parts, one grammatical 
and the other lexical. The texts will acquaint the ttudent with cultural and day-to-day aspects of Soviet 
life and Russian traditions and customs. 

2. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Voc bulary), pp 270 

This vocabulary includes all the words and idiomatic expressions occurring in the set of aids to 
Russian studies entitled Russian for Everybody, app-oximately 1000 in all. 

The words are listed in their initial form : i ouns in the nomina'ive case, verbs, in the infinitive etc. 
Each entry h followed by the necessary grammatical labels. 

Nouns are not always marked for gender but only when the determination of gender presents 
difficulty. Some case-forms and the form of the i lural are given when there are peculiarities in their 
formation, such as shifting of the stress in declension, unstable vowels and other irregularities. 

Possessive and demonstrative pronouns, adjectives and ordinal numberals are followed by,their 
gender and plural endings. Verbs are marked for a->pect and in addition each verb is generally followed 
by the second verb of the aspect pair. 

The vocabulary also includes all geographical names and abbreviations used in the books mak¬ 
ing up the series Russian for Everybody. 
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3. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Reader), pp. 175 

The main purpose of the Reader is to provide the students with additional reading materials so 
that he can expand his vocabulary to enable him to read less drastically adapted Russian texts in future. 
The Reader should be used after the first ten lessons of the Textbook have been studied. 

The texts are followed by exercises aimed mainly at checking the student’s understanding of the 
characters, the message of the story, etc. 

The Reader includes short stories by the Soviet writers. The most radically adapted texts are 
those included in Section I; the vocabulary and grammatical structures have been brought into line with 
corresponding lessons in the textbooks. 

The Reader is designed for work in class. The teacher's guidance and supervision are necessary, 
particularly for the exercises intended to test the students comprehension, such as listing the main points 
of the story, description of the characters, etc However, it can also be used by persons studying Russian 
of their own. 

4. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Exercises), pp. 207 

This book of exercises is one of a series of aids to Russian studies entitled RUSSIAN FOR 
EVERYBODY and designed for foreigners learning Russian under a teacher. It is an integral part of the 
Text book-the central book of the series—and aims at activiung the grammar and vocabulary dealt with m 
the latter and presented here in a series of graduated exercises. 

The book includes both language and speech exercises, the former promoting automatic reproduc* 
tioo of the various grammar inflexions and the latter providing practice in the use in dialogical and mono* 
logical speech— of the forms and constructions studied previously. 

Mott exercises contain model which may be used as a key. Such models enable ibe student to 
develop automatic use of material which was hitherto new to him and help him to avoid making mistakes. 

Si nce the book is intended for work under a teacher, the assignments do not specify whether a 
particular exercise is to be done orally or in willing, this being left to the discretion of the teacher, whose 
advice will be sought in a number of cases, such as explanation of word-order and demonstration of in¬ 
tonation. 

5. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Let s Talk), pp. 185 

This oral speech book is one of a series of aids to Russian studies, entitled Russian for Everybody 
and is designed for work under the guidance of a teacher. It» closely correlated with the Textbook,—the 
main part of the series—since it coven the same range of grammar and vocabulary and its contents 

are introduced in the same order. 

Hk meanings of most of the new words which do not occur in the textbook are explained by 
pictures (especially in the first lesson and in each lesson there are model sentences printed in a box, which 
^corporate points of grammar dealt with in the lesson. The lessons in this book correspond to those in 

Textbook. 

The exercises include drills intended to promote automatic speech habits as well as exercises 
requiring the student to use actively the material he has gleaned from the lessons. 

The compilers have taken great care in leading the student to use the models given in various 
exercises, thus developing both monological and dialogical speech. 

The compilers have included in the book simple crossword puzzles and games in the belief that 
this kind of light relief will facilitate assimilation of grammar and vocabulary. 

f * 
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>«ord«R l«? ta1Sd«2iii F M^l. EVERYl ?°i? Y (R “? rfed Supplement), pp. 190(Price forlhe Kt often 
records K*. 6- in addition to the price of the set of six volumes Rs* 14.65). 

This course is one of a series of aids to Russian studies entitled Russian for Everybody. A re¬ 
cording of texts and dialogues from the Textbook (which is the central part of the series), gives the student 
practice in the u» of certain constructions common to colloquial Russian (and expressing agreement, 
refusal, regret, gratitude, etc.) and promotes correct pronunciation habits. 

The course consists of two parts. 


The first part contains 14 lessons and acquaints the students with Russian phonetics, the principal 
types of intonation constructions and their main uses in speech. 

As a rule, the lessons of this part include three aspects; work on sounds, words, and intonation. 
Much attention is given to the rhythm of the Russian word. 

Then follow the 40 lessons of the main part of the course, corresponding to the relevant lessons in 
the Textbook. Each of these lessons contains four elements. 

1. Text from the textbook. 

2. Dialogues from the textbook. 

3. Exercises in intonation (Lessons 1-20). 

4. Exercises activising constructions common to colloquial Russian. 

The first lessons are recorded at a slow speed. However, the speed gradually increases till it cor¬ 
responds to the normal speed of natural colloquial Russian. 

The course may be used for work under a teacher, but it may also be used for independent extra¬ 
class work since it does not introduce any new lexical or grammatical material and aims merely to provide 
an aid to assimilation of the contents of the textbook. 


It is hoped that this course will prove useful for those who wish to improve their pronunciation 
and fluency 


The following Soviet textbooks have been evaluated and have been approved by the Indo-Soviet 
Textbook Board in the last several months for use as textbook by Indian students. Their translation into 
Indian languages is recommended. 

1. Laboratory Practice in Radio by K. Razmik • 

2. Casuality and Relation of States in Physics by G A. Hvacbnikov. 

3. Equations of Mathematical Physics by S K. Godunov. 

4. Higher Algebra by A. Kurosh. 

5. The Bask Principles of Dialectical and Historical materialism by A. Spurktn and others. 

6. Historical Maienalism by Chesnokov. 

7. Automatic Measurements and Instruments by P. P. O.natskt. 

K . Paleontology by V. B. Drysshitis and O. P Obruscheva. 

9. Principles of Mass Transfer by V. B. Kafarov. 


Authorised Agents 

People’s Publishing House (P) Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-55. 

Manish Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 

Calcutta. 

Prabbat Book Horae, 

Trivandrum. 

Vhakndhi* Publishing House, 

Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 

Lalirani Bros., 

Taj Building, 

210, D. N. Road, 

Bombay. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22-B, 

Chandigarh. 


and Main Distributors 

Progressive Book Depot. 

Motia Park, 

Sultania Road, 

Bhopal. 

Cbetoa Book Centre, 

L New Market, 

Hazratganj, Lucknow 

PPH Bookstall, 

190-B. Khetwadi Main Road, 

Bombay *4. 

New Century Book House (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

Vtsalaandhxa Publishing House, 

Eluru Road, 

Vijayawada-2. 

Navakaranataka Publications, 
Kempagowada Circle, 

Bangalore-9. 
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INDIA SPEAKS 

20x H cm.»pp,!26 

i 

Selected speeches of 
fr.’me Minister Indira 
'Gandhi during her 
[tnstonc tour abroad 
(Sept.—Nov. 1971) 

J for exchange of views 
«n the Bangia Oesh 
Wls. 

1U.3 




THE PARADOX OF 
INDIA-RAKISTAN 
RELATIONS 
(Revised edition) 

20 x I4cm.tpp.47 

India and Pakistan have many 
common bonds and yet their 
relations have been far from 
happy. Why ? for an under¬ 
standing of the problem, read 
this publication. Re. 060 


BANC LA DESH 
DOCUMENTS 

23x166cm «pp720 

The most authentic 
source material on 
the poignant and 
heart-rending story 
of a people in revolt. 


6r<fet put requirements today, 
i DIRECTOR 

' fV^KATKRIS pmSIOH 




IIJB PUBLICATIONS 


A must for oil UnivtrtttlM, CoIIoqm A Ubrarta 

1. Universities Handbook—1071 : 

Covers ail aspects of universities and 10 institutions of national 
importance (U.Ts, etc.) in India & Ceylon (pages 970) 

2. Research In Progress : 

(Valuable reference books for those who intend to undertake 
research for their doctoral degree) 

Vol. I Physical Sciences (pages 429) 

Vol. 2-Biologtcal Sciences (pages 357) 

Vol 3-Social Sciences (pages 230) 

Vol. 4-Humanities (pages 466) 

3. Examinations in Higher Education : 

A report of seminars and also papers presented therein on various 
aspects of examinations (pages 360) 

4 Continuing Education and Universities (pages 230): 


LATEST ARRIVALS 


5. Bibliography of Doctoral dissertation (1857-1970) : 

This series contains information about the research already com¬ 
pleted between 1857 to 1970 at various universities in various 
subjects i.e. on Education, Library Science, Journalism, Psychology, 
Political Science, Law and Public Administration, Sociology, Social 
Welfare and Social Anthropology, Economics, Commerce and 
Management, Mathematics, Astronomy and Chemistry, etc. etc. 


Rs. 80-00 


Rs. 40-00 
Rs. 35-00 
Rs. 32-00 
Rs, 50-00 


Rs. 20-00 


Rs. 12-00 
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What concluded in the atteiuoon of Kith Octuhei at Seva- 
gram brought diverse regional thinking to a sensible national 
conclusion — that education at every leu I should be imparted 
thimigh soehill) meaning! ul aeuutits linked lH>th to luial and 
uiban economic giowth 

A fresh enunraihon of (Jatidhuii values, which Indian 
education should at hitve \\*is nine .ig.nn given the in vt among 
these lieing st lHeliaiiu* It meant that woik must loim an 
lmpoihmi part of the edu< .ilioiud pi ngi amine 

The othei i* the >pmt ut nationalism fiom this should 
Mow. it was uigul. the student .md-tc'.u hc» involvement in mm 
niumtv seiviee. 

The thud whuh, nu idcnl.dh. ought to liavt been the lirM. 
ielutes to jtsjH’t t loi .ill lehgioii'. and then essential umtv 
which made it m* tv-ait tlt.it ethical and niotal values lie 
taught at schools. 

Its inauguration bv the Idime Mmi-tei on 1-Jtli tktohei 
piovtd that the i'unleieiue was highly thought of bv timetn 
ment no wondei it adopted a * 1 .. lenient oi mn^en.^us ■spelling 
out an educational poln v to be j aisued bv various state gov¬ 
ernments. 

The concensus nut rowed down to a working papei, piesent 
ed at the eonteience In in l’uMdcnt, Mr Shuman Xaiavan 

At one stage theie was a ciossing of swords between the 
(iujaiat Education Minister s»hri tJordhanda^ ("hokhawala, <md 
the formei I'nion Health Mnustei, la Sushila Xavyui. cm the 
question of “government inteifeicn e in educational institu¬ 
tions. While she maintained that there was loo much of it, 
he found the charge had no Imsk 

On the question of ttasu Education, the Conference has 
recommended that Gandhian thought should tx‘ injected into 
subjects like economics, political seieme, education, siX‘iology. 
and philosophy, both at secondary and umv ersily stages And 
it should be preferred at the primary ami secondary levels. 

The schooling pcricxi suggested was lO-f-2 -f 3* after a 10 
year secondary education, a large number of diversified 2-yeai 
courses should tie made available to students, so that they 
might become more employable aft 
though of a terminal nature, these 
students from going in for higher 
future, (Overleaf) 


er complet mflJjj e 
must 

studitf^ny time 


wm Al* 
raWlehar 
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SEVAGRAM 
IS Gandhi 
still 

relevant I 




The follow-up action was apparently left to the govern¬ 
ment; it could introduce suitable diploma courses according 
to requirements. Obviously, the initiative from now on will 
be with state governments. 

The first degree course, it has been suggested, should be 
of three years. It should be ruilowed by appropriate post¬ 
graduate and research courses. 

The Conference agreed to the idea of neighbourhood 
schools recommended by the Education Commission. Besides, 
primary and secondary schools should be thrown open to all 
children, without considerations either of caste or creed; com¬ 
munity or religion; economic or social status. 

The Conference told the state governments to gi\ e "positn e 
encouragement" to educational innovations—like experiment' 
mg with teaching methodology, the examination system, 
subject organisation and textbook preparation, the training ot 
teachers, and so on; it did not, hovmei, specify whether it 
should be through sweet woids or hard cash. It. of touise, 
did recommend that the admimstiaiion should not acquiese 
in malpractices in. private educational institutions, and in to 
resist the great temptation of assuming the responsibility of 
running them! 

The Union Deputy Education MiiusKm, Mi. D.P. ^ada\, 
who was also present, announced that the Centre would intro¬ 
duce work experience m classes l to VIII dining the Fifth 
five year Plan He explained that u would hi mg si bout 
coordination of intellectual and phyMcvil aspei is of the student s 
personality. Besides, it might even help children earn some 
money by selling what they made Auordmg to Mr \*»d*n\ 
a sum of Rs. 170 erorej, was proposed t»> be allocated foi the 
idea — both for the training ol teat hii- and lor busing netes 
sary equipment. 

In response to the suggestion— In sewiul jicoplc tlwd 
Degree should be delinked from employment. «,nd that person-- 
with sufficient experience and skill. lut u ithnui degrees, should 
be given jobs, Mr. Yadav read out a not. 1 p e pa red by his 
Ministiy—it did not firmly commit the gove nnient to the 
idea, however. 

One other point, which the *;<nci nmc it note made, related 
to some restrictions on admiss’on to higher educational insti¬ 
tutions. While acknowledging that it was "a highly contm- 
versial issue/' it was felt that any lestnetion sought m he 
introduced should first ensure sufficient prejMratioiv the 
courses offered at lower levels should be diversified enough to 
enable the Youth to fork out gainfully 

The note also mentioned that the Fifth Plan w..uld involve 
a huge number or youth in tackling adult illiteracy. According 
to current accounts, the 16-44 age group has as many as 
16 crores of illiterates. Many of the educationists—and the 
Maharashtra and Mysore Education Ministers particularly — 
stressed the need for altering the present educational system. 

But they did not say how. It occurs to me that if Gundhiji 
were alive, he would have laughed!. 


STUDENTS 


h *dl be mailed dial Pit* 
lc\iot hlu,ihl k Sheffield hail pre¬ 
sell led a jMpci io die Sex emit An¬ 
nual (amfciemc o[ die b'.K, 
S<Hicn lot Kcwaiih mm Highei 
1 due at mu on m\ sc U tied i it nova- 
lioiiN in highei education m 
( .iii«kI. i Coinunums (.ollegt-s, 
1 \ .du,iUi»it of | t.ulmig hv SPOT : 
litnndiuttoil «d M>P (sell teach 
in» .md evaluation piocess), ,i 
t.isk-onenlul <miniilum, c*\|iejj 
num m gam a I cdiu.it ion. idmni 
of «o\vimneui. and b»i- 

imd.i financin'' Hu m timuiciida 
linns liau* Ikcii act (put) and tu 
Uodmrd 

PI K 1*1, uhost f llgflsfl WlMoil 
is SPOI - an abbieM.iiion o| Sin* 
duns Pcueplioii o| liadieis - is 
a siNitm en.diliu^ a iradiir m 
evaluate his leading bv humus ol 
.* lesf band on siudeiiis |H'ucp 
Hons of linn l lie test desist’d li\ 
l>i Hamms (.ague was ml indue 
id m 17 inieimediate <olWgcs- 
bciivmi high sdmnl oul muu'i 
Mtv liuf m du pi ounce <»j One 
bee m 1070 h x%as adminisleied 
In some Hit!"* Itadieis in 1 1% 
cl.ivscs Hie U‘s[ was odeled al die 

uimriMl) let el nub m Septitnbct 
1*171 — lo some rngineei iug p»o 
lessors at Mmureal 

1 he test consists of ,i Qticwioit- 
nane, containing 01 items, cadi 
being an aspect nl student-teacher 
relationship (e.g course strut Lure, 
concrete illustrations, ability to 
clarify, etc). The Questionnaire is 
completed by students on the re- 
quest of their teacher. There is a 
five-point scale, and teachers have 


—W.D- Miranshah 


TEST THEIR TEACHERS IN CANADA 


to be ratal in iwo w.«>s: fiisth, 
the undent situates tlie teacher on 
ilic scale, then he indicates the 
point ou the si.ile he considers 
sail.slat ton It is thus possible to 
measure student dissatisfaction 
The response to the Question¬ 
naire does not contain am parti¬ 
cular mm*' i* 


'I'hc research division of the 
Vsou.itinn of Universities and 
C.ollegrs of Canada carried out an 
iiilciesting comparative mills ol 
governing l>ocl\ composition of 
mme than 50 institutions 

Osei the five-year period, both 
the boaids of governors and aca- 


tion—from 18 to 13—and in the 
total number of stall participating; 
but, with the senates, even though 
the number of suit icpresentativcs 
had inci eased, the percentage ol 
total senate membei ship was 
slight!) lower than before In 
addition, onls 50% of the senates 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER : 

When your are In arrears regarding your subscription, we have to send you 
reminders You probably don t like it; nor do we In fact we hate it—it means, effort 
which with your cooperation can be saved 

We seek your assistance in serving you better 

Another small point. When you send us a cheque, the Bank charges us Rs 2/* 
for encashing it A Bank-Draft or a Money Order is therefore a more practicable 

propOM " on - Finance Officer 


suhsidv fiom the drpattmrm 
ethu.ition The service has also 
been offcicd to foreign institu¬ 
tions which .lie normal)\ chaigcd 
a fee for ns use 

STUDENT GOVERNORS. TOO 

1 mergence of student panic ipa- 
non. the growing sicc of governing 
bodies, the inn easing senate and 
teaching staff influence, and the 
diminishing church role aie some 
of the apparent changes in com¬ 
position ol the governing bodies 
of Canadian universities and col¬ 
leges between the \eais 1%5 and 

vm 


present at ives. 

An even gicaiei change is tb 
ceunble in senates where the 
number of student members lias 
•teepl' risen from 2 to 281* Fven 
the number of senates with such 
mcnibeis rose from 1 to 46 Along 
about 1970, students had foimcil 
nraih 12% of the total membei 
slop of thcie senates 

Senates and teaching stall > ap¬ 
pointed consideiabh moie mem* 
ben to both hoaub and senates 
in 1970 In the case of teaching 
slaiF. how ever the situation is not 
cjnitc cle.n on boards, there is. in- 
y *S**ra m.nked inacase in 

/me number with staff reprcscnia- 


ciergv-membership in the senates 
has fallen significantly, although 
dies seised on more senates in 
19/0 than in 1965. their aveiage 
numbei on each was smaller as 
was the number of senates on 
which the\ formed a majontv 

David — ci Student of medh 
etne, fu\t turned twenty-tin re 
— had a tcinfic Inam-ieave one 
day He began w /m apait - 
went, at Hake) Street w Crntyal 
London, a wia)t loof gaidcn 
And you know what happened 7 
He w4 it fined f40nou\ don't 
took ercsl fallen — /or crop ion 
ma})juann , 
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Open University likely 
To be a big hit 


Complete aits, lienee anil 
mathematics courses devised b\ 
Britain’s Open Vuivcrsitv are now 
being tested in the Cm ted States 
The one-vear courses are the 
first to be bought aims here m the 
world in their entii etv Four Ame¬ 
rican universities have purchased 
the integrated radio tapes, tele¬ 
vision programmes and corres¬ 
pondence material. 

The universities are Rutgers 
(New Jerses), Maryland. Houston 
State and the Universitv of Cali¬ 
fornia San Diego'i 


Calcutta, October 15 — The 
Bengal Cabinet todav decided to 
switch back to the 10-class school 
system. It was decided after the 
views of various teacher — and — 
student associations, college prin¬ 
cipals, vice-chancellors of some 
other universities and certain peo¬ 
ple had been examined. Besides, 
it also found it in line with recent 
directives of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf 


The State Government proposes 
a general 10-year school to be fol¬ 
lowed bv a two-vear intermediate, 
in which the emphasis would be 

on vocational svllabi. Even some 

» 

of the present Higher Secondary 
Schools might be converted, al¬ 
though under different manage- 


in America 

At Rutgers, most of the 400 stu¬ 
dents who will share the courses 
will be off-campus—people in jt»b> 
stu<King for degrees in theit spate 
tune. 

\t the other universities, the 
material will be shared bv students 
in the classrooms as well as those 
at home A spokesman of the Open 
University said* “The teacher 
base the material on a year’s trial 
ami will doubtless detitle whethci 
the kits ate best for per>nn-to- 
person learning or l» post ’’ 


mems, into intermediate colleges 

It is likelv that the Press Coutse 
would be for a two-vear and the 
honours course for a three-sear 
term: but universities concerned 
will have the final sav in the mat¬ 
ter of graduate studies. 

The switch-back will cost around 
R> 10 crores 

KERALA SEMINAR ON 
PAPER-MAKING 

\ seminar held recentlv under 
the auspices of the Kerala Uni¬ 
versity Union recommended that 
a workshop on paper making be 
conducted bv the University for 
the guidance of examiners: an as¬ 
sessment of the student’s merit 
would be an essential element of 
this programme. 


Crowing numbers 

Other overseas markets aic be¬ 
ing explored by the Open Uni¬ 
versity; which until now has sold 
individual packages as distinct 
fiom entire courses. 

And the ntimbet of ioniums 
considering leai n-at home miivci- 
sities of their own, modelled on 
Britain's Open Universitv .is in- 
ci easing Thev include Mexico, 
Federal Germany and |apan 

‘•These commies, 1 ' saw ihe 
Ojien University, “are given even 
(o-opciution in study lit" nib bus 
and teaching methods, but ,mv 
tintsenitv thev do set up would 
be entirely theii own *’ 

'1 he establishment ol the °iini 
Vnivewtv .which began its fust 
inurses in January 1Q71 marked 
an impoitant innovation in lughci 
edut at ion in Bntain l he main 
teaching methods of tin ini.vttsitv 
.*ie a toinbination of television 
ami i.idio broadcasts toittspond- 
enre work, done bv the student in 
his own home, and m unmet 
schools 

Some 24 000 students began 
emus<*s in ]anuatv 1971, and \ 
liuthci 20.000 were admitted to 
tmuses which starred in lamtarv 
this vear 


The seminar, inaugurated bv 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr George 
Jacob. suggested adoption (and 
publitation) of a sciemifii proce¬ 
dure for revaluation of .mswer- 
papers when requested bv an\ of 
the candidates; the facility would 
possible misuse. 

The seminar had a it racial some 
interesting papers on various as¬ 
pects of the examination system, 
including on how to improve it. 


WEST BENGAL TO SWITCH BACK TO 10 -f 2 4-2 
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9 Dutch Educationist 

Honoured 
after 302 Years! 

Every year some 10,000 people 
visit a museum in the Netherlands 
town ol Naarden that commemo¬ 
rates the great Moravian educa¬ 
tional refarmei ami theologian. 
Jan Amos Koniensky, beuei 
known as Owncnius. 

Born in IW. (amienius died in 
lb70 and was bttiicd in \ .widen 
after spending ninth of lus lilt 
navcPmg ihiuughout cenu.il and 
northern Euro|*e (xnneimis is 
best remcniheted as an edutatio 
ual icfoimer. Vs Mr II J Hcide 
told Viuo.i Bncmlei o( the Hd 
vcstini ntwspapci Co ut.rn-fnn hi 
d* i 

M (.«mieniux is still one ot the 
most modem educatoix in the 
world I versthiin* that students 
aie lebellmg against lodav (amir 
nm> would reit.unh have limlci 
stood He uas a strong advocate 
of the element of play in educa¬ 
tion He sliove lor the light of 
cveiv human being to develop 
bun self as lull' as |K>ssiblc 
through hiv Cod-given abilities 
He was a levohmonaiv beiaiise 
his effortv and the concepts thev 
represented were .i dangei to those 
institutions and powers width 
prevented others from developing 
themselves*' 

Comenius’x ideas foicshadowed 
such ptesem-day toncepis as 
visual aids to education, |>erma¬ 
ne ni education, the Woild Coun- 
td of Churches ami tnteinational 
co-opcratiou, He believed in 
democratu. universal edm i n« 
encouragement of creative think¬ 
ing, the importance of the tea- 
chcr’s personality for the success 
of his work and the evil of all 
dogmatism. He posed wrhat wetc 
new* pioblems in his time, prob¬ 


lems such as the relationship be¬ 
tween education and society and 
the international organisation of 
education and scientific research 
which still have not been solved. 

Before becoming director of the 
museum three years ago, Mr. 
Heulc was an Amsterdam busi¬ 
nessman. When he began as dir¬ 
ector museum affairs occupied 

three horn's of his dav Now- he 

/ 

gives them ten hours a day He 
is studving the G/cch language -o 
as to be able to talk in their own 
language with the many (/echs 
who visit the museum 

Mr Heulc praises the Nether¬ 
lands lhievo Centre for sending a 
travelling exhibition on the greai 
Moiavian to schools around the 
Netherlands The exhibition com¬ 
bines woids and images to give a 
picture of Comenim’s life and 
works 


\t the inaugural of the Kcn- 
driva Sansknt Pan shad s second 
meeting, on Octobei 4 at New 
Delhi, Professor Nuiu] Hasan em¬ 
phasised the adopting of new 
Sanskrit teaching techniques 
While he was all for extracting 
the best from the old values, be 
felt that innovation was equal!v 
necessan Most of his listeners 

4 

were Members of Parliament: a 
good majoritv of the rest were 
prominent scholars of the langu¬ 
age. 

The Education Minister upheld 
the idea of proper pay scales foi 
Sanskrit teachers He would have 


LORD HALSHAM I 
ASSENTS TO DISSENT! ! 

i 

\ 

Xew Delhi, October 9 —Thc\ 
Lord High Chancellor of Great ! 
Britain, Lord Halskm, who re -. 
reived the honorary degree of 
Doctoi of Law; today at a 
special convocation from the 
University of Delhi, emphasised 
the utility of dialogue between 
teachers and students. He warn¬ 
ed thai the university should 
not be made a forum for ex - 
pi ruing "i evolutionary ardour.'’ 
This d"l not mean, however, 
that the dissenting minority 
should be dismissed’ the wmwr- 
stty was a unifying and civilis¬ 
ing force, and that the minority 
expression should be allowed if 
it was non-violent 


—Nurul Hassan 

other benefits extended to them, 
too. he mentioned, in this regard, 
that proper allocations had been 
made in the fifth 5-year plan for 
Sanskrit development. 

The Minister informed the 
audience that foreign universities 
were keen on instituting chairs for 
Sanskrit studies—which India 
should finance, so that the mes¬ 
sage of Sanskrit should reach a 
laiger number of people: "Sans¬ 
krit (is) the language of Indian 
culture and thought. . it con¬ 
tains not only the message ol 
humanism and a tolerant outlook 
but also is a potent Force for social 
justice." 


“India should Finance Sanskrit Chairs 

in Foreign Countries’ 
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CBRI : A Face-Life for Village School 


New Delhi, 28th September, 
19/2 — “If our country is going to 
make progress, it could happen 
only if we remove our backward¬ 
ness through education. It is 
science & technolog)' which gi\e 
us the power 'and means to do 
things in a better wav*. said Slut 
C. Subramaniam, Ministei for In¬ 
dustrial Development and Science 
& Technolog), while inaugmuting 
the newly const*ucted building of 
a ptimary schools at villages Preni- 
rajpur and Maudaw.ii of Distt 
Saharanpur on Wednesday The 
buildings were designed bv the 
Central Building Reseat th Insti¬ 
tute (CBRI). Roorkee and con¬ 
structed in a record time of 21 
davs at a cost of o"l\ Rs 8.300 
each 

We’coming Sliri 8ubi.miam.im 
Prof Dine h Mohan. Diretim 
CBRI Rocikcc. c .tul that this 

school building has one of the 
schools which pi og rammed to 
be constructed all over Vtnr 
Pradesh at an estimated »ost of 

Rs. 5 crores. The Institute has 
undertaken to plan, organise and 
supervise construction of these 
schools buildings and this is both 
a challenge and an opportunitv 
to the Institute to prove one of 
its researches on such a large scale. 

Ill Uttar Pradesh, there aie 
nearly 63,000 primary schools 
About 35,000 of them have no 
buildings of their own. In addi¬ 
tion, about 25,000 new pnmar) 
schools would be opened during 
' the next five years. This would 
raise the number of school build¬ 
ings to be constructed in UP to 
about 60,000 in the next five years. 


The CBRI was requested by the 
State Govt, to develop a prototype 
and to provide technical guidance 
and supervision in the conduc¬ 
tion of 12 piototvpe school build¬ 
ings in the districts of Lucknow, 
Ununo and Rae-bareli. The CBRI 
has worked out a tlnee phased 
plan and a pre-fabric a ted system 
built construction 

The total jnogranune of cons¬ 
truction consists of about 6,000 
piiiii.il\ schools in the iiu.il areas 
of 51 chstiuts of the Stale I he 
aveiage estimated cost of each 
school building is Rs 8,500 and 
the total cost i> of ihc ordei of 


Piohnblv i , is rhe min fw ic 
forms at Delhi t'lmeisitv With 
the strikes ovti a sobering thought 
is ovmorning both teachers and 
students While the former have 
promised .thiough the DUT\ Pre¬ 
sident icccntlv. that lliev would 
take classes on holiday as well to 
make good the loss of students 
stuch pel incls. the latter have pro¬ 
mised to attend them 

Tlic lecent meeting of teachers 
students and staff encourages such 
speculation. It was good to see 
them talk for a change about the 
bringing about of quality in edu¬ 
cation and in the administration. 

For some five years now, the 
wiivcidty community has been 
talking of reforms The idea, 
mooted perhaps in 1967 by DUTA. 
shuffled its feet first. It progressed 


Rs. 5 crores. With conventional" 
design and methods of constiuc- 
tion the cost of each school will 
be 20-30 per cent highei and time 
taken for construction will be it 
least twice. 

Besides catering to the social 
needs of providing maximum 
number of primary school build¬ 
ings with the limited financial ie- 
sources, the project will allotd 
employment not only to engineer 
ami technicians but also to un¬ 
skilled village labour. Act ending 
to ,i lough estimate it will piovidc 
employment oppoitumtv fm about 
23 lakh mandavs of vs hit It .-'lont 
6 71 lakh mandavs will he loi 
skilled unikcis nml ahmu It* 22 
lakh ntandavs for unskilled ul¬ 
lage labour. In tciim of vv.'g'w 
this would mean a total amount 
of about Rs 1 10 a ores 


Mitnewh.n nuclei Di K N 1 Raj. 
the fonnei Vice-Cham rlloi \nd. 
linden the piesent one it is puking 
up The whole thing lelaicw to 
detcimah/ation 

The Reloi Cnninutic dis 
cussed decentralization now in uh 
inevitable hv the evei-Riowmg w 
of the Universitv fl ccntiahzed 
management is far from able to 
handle it, and its democratisat ton 
appeals to be necessary so dial it 
may function effectively The mge 
to preserve the federal character 
of the University is always there: 
hut the Committee is ccitainlv 
dissatisfied with what the Cajen- 
dragadkar Committee has recom¬ 
mended. 

It is expected that the five sub- 
committees will soon begin the 


Delhi University—A New MoodforOtd Ideas ! 
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fprk in their relevant fields. The <r q •Lit* • 

subcommittee on student services I 0 I 111)120 UfllVGTSIt V"LOVC 
and welfmc, for instance, will - " 

examine the entire issue on a And POOGWill ffOfll AlbCftS 

scientific basis. And the Col- ® 


lege Government Council may 
review jieihaps the Staff Council 
experiment: the locus is likely to 
be on the pioblctm it has In ought 
in its tiail. 

The task of the Rehnms Com¬ 
mittee, insof.it a> elect nt i a lisa Uni) 
is concerned. looks tough enough 

On the one hat'd the (.mein 
mem is ugimsi a second univer- 
sitv: and, on the othei. tcachcis 
do not (JCjieat not) want the ( ul- 
lege (aOuru ils 1 I he thing most 
likely to happen, is that the Um- 
unsitv might assume the looks oi 
some fouigu multi-campus mu- 


From the Alhci ta University 
comes the interesting news that 
old I'anjab University students, 
nou settled in Canada. ha\e form¬ 
ed the Panjab IJniversilv Xhimni 
Association It has shown a keen 
interest in the welfare and growth 
of ihe University and even offer¬ 
ed scholarships to its students 
Possibly, the recent inauguration 
b\ Vice-Chancellor Suraj Bhan, of 
the Association of Xlunini Rela¬ 
tions of the University is piemised 
on the role that was explained so 
well h\ him "1 feel that it would 
open a channel of communication 
among those who passed from this 


the world, closer and ueate a 
fraternity. 

What will be this fraternity 
like ; The answer can be read 
quite rleaily from what the Vice- 
Chancellor s ud* “The relationship 
between the University and its 
students is that <if the benevolent 
mothei and her children in the 
best Indian tradition which can 
neither be determined by mate¬ 
rialistic nor by contractual con- 
sidei ations ” He compared the 
University to a tree, oi which 
giaduates were the fruits 

\pau from appreciating the 
effoits of those Canadian students. 


\cisines, m which case. even, cam 

t 

pus will he a coiujiomic unit, 1 cm ik 

mg alter postgraduate studies and 
the colleges wiihm i!> pit imIic lion 


Universitv whether fiom l.ahoie 
oi Chandigarh’' Indeed, he hop¬ 
ed dial it would gtaduallv bung 
the alumni now scanned all ovei 


he announced tlt.tt the Association 
had enrolled 250 life members and 
collected over Rs. 52,000 for uti¬ 
lisation on the various activities 
the association miidtt plan 


We would never allowed to return if we photographed the ladies within'the pecincts." 
—A Head porter in King's College. London 

It hapjxnnd .it the King's College (founded 1111; mentis in England The head jxntei was 
nlnHinds tclcning to the jxm missive state of ('.amhiidge s colleges where a senien tutor, Geoffrev Lloyd 
was tivmg obviouslv without success to siiirouiul the 37 umlagi.uluates of his college with seciecv. 

V siudcm junci Picsold, horn Wimham (Kenii lecened as usual like other tieshmen an 
invitation Itoiu the Kings Boat Club to come and have a glass oi two of shenv with the president," 
T he imitation was to am bod v “who is even slightlv lutcicsted in low ing or coxing (especulh the ladies) ** 

Otherwise, the (..anbudge academic utmospheie got off to tpute a gocxl stair 

In (date ihcie aie 18 women undergiadutites Thev liave been admitted in spite of some opposi¬ 
tion ft uni leading local opinion which queried ‘ L\c hiding women had worked pei lectlv well tor GUO 
seats, so whv change 0 *' 

And the most uiieitsting thing about them is that all of these colleges, which have resident female 
undergraduates, apparently iaise no cv eh rows on males giving them company in theii rooms at am 
tunc. To all this. Mr. Francis Down, hardly 24, who has founded the League fot the Pieservation of 
Gentlemen*5 Colleges, is the lone dissenter: as if going of these coPeges mixed were a little too much 
fm Mr Bown, he is now leading foi holy orders at M Stephen's College, Oxford, although he deuies 
dunging universities because of it. Fie did of course sav "They have decided to let them m at Oxford 
‘loo It’s all rather disgusting *’ 
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The U.K. Vice-Chaacellor* 
Gommitee Undergoes 
Changes 

The beginning ol 1972*73 sets* 
aion has brought some changes in 
the U.K. Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals. The 
pattern of its operations has 
changed, too. 

It is likely, for instance, that 
the full Committee will meet nine 

times in a veiT, instead of six as 

*■ 

at present. And it will be sup¬ 
ported bv four small Standing 
Committees—Finance and De\ e- 
lopment. Academic Affairs, Staff 
and Student Affairs, and Interna- 
tional University Affairs. These 
will carry’ out and complete depth 

JERUSALEM’S NEW 
LIBRARY HAS 
120.000 BOOKS J 

Jerusalem’s new central library 
was dedicated on 4 September. 
The 120,000-book facility housed 
in a new seven-story wing of the 
Beit Ha*am civic centre was built 
largely with a $700,000 gift to the 
Jerusalem Foundation by New 
York attorney Arnold Grant. It 
is called the Carl and Daniel 
Mayer Library, after Mr. Gram's 
two grandsons. 

Most of the facilities will be 
segregated according to age. A 
children's library is located on the 
ground floor, a cafeteria on the 
first floor and a lending library 
for adults and youth on the second 
floor. The third and fourth floors 
contain reading rooms for youths 
of various ages. The fifth floor 
has a reading room for adults, in¬ 
cluding a newspaper section, and 
•n the sixth will be a gallery for 
the lending of art reproductions. 


studies of various issues before a 
policy discussion by the Commit, 
tee. 

The present Steering Committee 
will be replaced by a new General 
Purposes Committee, which will 
take over the executive work. It 
will bring about not only a greater 
flexibility in the day-to-day busi¬ 
ness; but may also provide the 
main Committee with an oppor¬ 
tunity for a wider and general dis¬ 
cussion of some of the major 
issues 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versin of Sheffield. Professor H.N 
Robson, is the Chairman of the 
Committee for 1972-73; and. Lord 
Annan, at present provost of the 
Univeisitv College of London, the 
Vice-Chairman 


The world's printing presses 
produce 260 books and 4,500 
nnespapers ei>er\ second! A 
coni hlctch' new book appears 
every minute. Afore than 
5,000,000 titles tn eight million 
copies are published every year. 
Placed side by side and cover 
to cover, the books printed in 
one year would circle the earth 
four times! i 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
TO FINALISE DOCUMENT 
ON NATIONAL ED .. 
POLICY SOON .. 


Prof. Amiya Dasgupta, said at 
a press conference on Tuesday, 
October 4, that the Executive Com- 
mi Wee of the Federation of Uni¬ 
versity and College Teachers' Orga¬ 
nisations had decided t dun ns, a 
meeting on 2nd October, to hoUl 
a national tortvention to final iv 
its proposals — contained in a 
document on national policy — on 
education reform towards tke end 
of Sovember; he announced , too , 
that an International Seminar on 
Teachers' Organisation* and 
Higher Education would be held 
in January of 1973, in Calcutta 

The other demands voiced by 
in Calcutta by Prof V .V Chou- 
dhuiy of Bihar are ; higher statin 
for teachers, improvement in the 
sendee rondifions of alt tategories 
of teachers, and tke determination 
of minimum national scales </f pray; 
a radical overhaul of the existing 
examination system , and rationa¬ 
lisation of syllabi. 


ONE HUNDRED SCHOLAR 
SHIPS FOR 
BANGLADESH! 

India has offered some one hund- 
dred scholarships to Bangla Desh 
students for higher and specialis¬ 
ed studies in Indian universities, 
and has requested the Bangla Desh 
Government to assist them by 
facilitating the completion of for¬ 
malities relating to admission in 
various universities here The 
scholarships are for the next aca¬ 
demic session. 


PAU BOTANIST FOR 
NIGERIA 


! 

i 

i 

I 


Dr. Ranbir Singh K.mwar. 
Economic Botanist (Sugarcane), 
left for Nigeria on an assign¬ 
ment pertaining to sugarcane 
research and development in 
that country. Dr. Kanwar is one 
of the two Indian sugarcane 
sienlists deputed. 
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^ LONDON, October 11-Lord 
Sallantrac, formerly Sir Bernard 
Balantrc, has taken over as 
Chairman of the British Council, 
in succession to the late Sir Leslie 
Rowan 

Lord Ballantrac. a former Gov¬ 
ernor-General of New Zealand, 
will assume charge of his new jwist 
sometimes next month. 

As Chairman of the Bntisli 
Council, which is devoted to the 
development of < Inset ruliuial il¬ 
lations with other countries and 
the promotion of wider knowledge 
of Britain and the English langu¬ 
age, Loul Ballantrac will umht- 
take overseas tours in addition to 
welcoming visitois ftom othei 
countries to Britain 

Born at Kilkenan, Ayi shire 
(Scotland) in 1911. Sit Bernard 


Sir Bernard takes 
over as Chief of 
British Council 


was educated at Eton and Sand* 
hut si He joined the Black Watch 
in 1931, serving subsequently as 
ADC, to Major-Genet al (later 
Field-Marshal) Wavell. After his 
Army career, he vvas appointed 
Governor-General and Comman¬ 
der-In-Chief of New Zealand in 
1962—a post he held for five yeais 
Lord Ballantrae is also an author 
and poet —he has wriuen nume¬ 
rous books about his school, regi¬ 
ment. travels and the war 



New Aligarh Act Undemocratic 


A ihiec-d.tv tomentum ol tc.i- 
chers representatives horn font 
umvetMUcs- \hg.irli, \ isvn .1 Bh i- 
rati, Jawahar Lai Nehru and Delhi 
— entl< il m Aligaih on Saturday, 
the 16th of October, it concluded 
that the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity (Amendment) Act would not 
be act eptable to teachers, Besides 
thev looked at the Gajendragad- 
kar Commit tee’s report as undemo¬ 
cratic They felt that the Amend¬ 
ed A<l had given excessive powers 


both to the Vice-Chancellor and, 
ihioiigh the Visitoi, to the Central 
Government, and that the apex- 
reimc structure of the university 
would act as a hindrance to any 
meaningful teacher-student parti, 
cipation. In their opinion, the 
new svstem had provided for nomi¬ 
nation. rather than election; and 
no st.tff association had even been 
consulted before the new Amend¬ 
ed Act was being drafted: this was 
an impoi taut indication of thing-* 


to come at other central univer¬ 
sities, too A mention was made 
also of Vishwa Bharti- it was said 
that "democratic opinion” was be¬ 
ing suppressed there. 

The teachers promised that they 
would soon mobilise public opi¬ 
nion against such measures; and, 
if the attempt failed, they would 
even resort to "other means- 
including agitations.” 


].dun.ihad, October H — It is 
learnt that the authorities of 
Magadh University have lnstiuct- 
ed its affiliated college*, to hold the 
meetings of their governing bodies 
in accordance with the piovistotis 
of the University Act. it requires 
that ihcie should be at least fom 
meetings in an academic session, at 
an interval not exceeding four 
months. Besides, the university lus 
’also advised the colleges to fix 


MVGADH UNIVERSITY TO 
KEEP AN EYE ON GOVERN¬ 
ING BODIES 

meeting dates nfla consulting 
Government and University's 
nominees. 

This is pan of the programme 
to check, irregularities like irregu¬ 
lar pavment, non-deposit of provi¬ 
dent fund contribution in the 


governing bodies of affiliated col¬ 
leges. Also, some v iolations of the 
recommendations of the University 
Set vice Commission and continua¬ 
tion of the services of temporary 

lecturers bevond six months have 

- 

been brought to the notice of the 
authorities In addition, the uni* 
veisity has also directed its repre¬ 
sentatives to be piesent at all 
meetings of college governing 
bodies to prevent such violations 
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Cerma* Expert recommends introduction of work 
experience in schools; 

NCERT going through report 


Chandigarh, September 2 i— 
The Punjab University Syndi¬ 
cate recently agreed to studentt* 
representation, as recommended 
by the Gajendragadkar Com¬ 
mittee. 

This will necessitate amend - 
ing of the Pan jab Univeuity 
Act. The University u likely to 
nsk the Centre to do so. 


The NCERT has just received 
a report of the German Demo- 
cratL Republic expert. Dr. Diet- 
rich Blandor, who has suggested 
inti eduction of woik exjicricnre 
in the educational system. 

1 he report concerns itself with 
the concept of work experience in 
India during the Fifth Plan: it 
considers the frame-woik for dif¬ 


ferent school work and miniim m 
requirements of curricula for mirk 
experience. In addition, the refxw t 
also suggests in-service training foi 
working teachers and the setting 
up of an organisation for imple¬ 
menting the work experience 
scheme, 

When questioned by newsmen, 
whether it meant vocational edu¬ 
cation, he said: “It is different: the 
children not only learn to produce 
things but also why and what foi 
they are produced and how th«* 
are used in daih life in addition, 
work experience provided for a 
change in social lelation hip*, a 
break-down between die blue and 
white collar." 

A CHINESE DCTIONARY 
IN 

DEVNAGRI ? 

If a press report is to he be¬ 
lieved. A chary a Vinoba Bluve 
tn.tv bung out a Chinese Die- 
tionats, using Dcviugari Miipt 
\nd this is not all. he might 
esen ptmide us with one in 
faptne'-r and another in Ger¬ 
man The Fnglish edition will, 
of couise, he there He Is under¬ 
stood to hate announced it in 
the romse of Ins address to the 
aP India National Education 
(Conference at his Pauii.ti Ash¬ 
ram on Octoliei 15 

Vlthcmgli he would welcome 
*m eminent help, he would not 
depend on it cnibely He nrg 
ed all educationists in the conn 
in to adopt Dev.iit.iga 11 sciipt 
esen for teaciting English' 

Bombay, October 4-7 lie \taha. 
rashtra Government iec»nils 
decided to establish two new’ uni' 
verities; one for the Vidarbha re¬ 
gion at Amravati consisting of 
Akola, Buldana and Vcotmal dis¬ 
tricts; and the other f»i Western 
Maharashtra region. 


CALICUTUNIVERCITYCELEBRATES FREEDOM 

JUBILEE 


The Calicut University celebrat¬ 
ed the siher jubilee of Indian 
independence bv organizing an 
extended course of lettmes on the 
history of the freedom mmentent 
for the benetit of the new genen- 
tion of students, for whom the 
movement itself is a thing of the 
past and not an emotional experi¬ 
ence. 

Some 50 young men and women, 
mostly college students, attended 
the course sponsored b\ the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation and the 
History Department of the uni¬ 
versity. Veteran freedom fighters, 
intellectuals and academical! lec¬ 
tured to students on the freedom 
movement, tracing its history And 
they stressed the various move¬ 
ments, paying homage to the hal¬ 
lowed memory of the immortals 
who laid down their Iises in the 
cause of India's independence. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Prof. 
M.M. Ghani, in an inspiring talk 
at the Valedictory' function, re¬ 
minded the audience that there 


was greater need and relevance 
for the spirit and the ideals that 
had moved the freedom fighters. 
He called upon the sponsorcs of 
the course to otgani/e a series of 
lectures on our struggle for inde¬ 
pendence, in summer next year, in 
the Calicut University, He said 
that, more than the recounting of 
events and theorizing on ideals 
and concepts, a concrete presen¬ 
tation of the inspiring lives of 
great men and women of the re¬ 
cent past would instil a sense or 
patriotism in the minds of Indian 
youth. 

A Sew Department, Too 
The Calicut Unisersm has 
started a new Department of Com¬ 
merce headed by Dr Mohammed 
Mohsin (on deputation from the 
University of Aligarh) The De¬ 
partment will start an M.Com 
course from the next academic 
year. A department of Education 
will also be organised at the Uni¬ 
versity soon. 
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^‘A thrilling experience which 
PI with us for years 10 come.*' 

That i$ hoiv members of the In¬ 
dian contingent to the Olympic 
Youth Camp in Munich summed 
up their impressions alter four 
weeks of international living in a 
youth village set up to ptopagate 
the spirit of the Olympiad. 

The 15. mem bet youth delega¬ 
tion. composed ot sports uameo 
and toadies horn six Indian oiu 
veni tics, had the satisfying experi¬ 
ence o! conti tbuikitg then sliaie 
by piesennng vignettes of Indian 
life and tuUuic at the “Lveuuig 
ot Nations/’ I hcir peifomtanccs 
not only won them acclaim from 
fellow camjiers but also from <ui~ 
diemes ail osei Gcnium on the 
idevision iiciwoik which featured 
them ill a ualioii wide jump,iniim* 
jn return, tin* foimei their onu 
imprcviiuns ol the host cnnntiy 
front uumetous mk i.d tails, get- 
together and ■.igbi-sewng tom* 

India’s south delegation na* one 
of the mam rontingem* which 
converged on Mninth laiub 

fat and nt\»i *1 lu*\ wlh theit* m 
fctytitivc to an imitation limit tin 
Organising Committee of the 20th 
Olympic Gainer in Munich Their 
aim. to have an opportunity, a-* 
Chainnan WHIi Danme put it. m 
''get to know othets hcitei. to 
acquire a greater undeistanding 
of others and. finally, for intellw- 
tual discussion »ri the Ohmpr 
movement/’ 

Answering the «.nll wctc v>mc 
w.rtUi) soungMCis m the bio22 
year agi group from m mans as 
70 countries. Thev vote mans 
dresses and spoke dittcrem langu 
ages, but all finding a common 
denominator in cultural activtts 
There was sport, dame and music, 
get-togethers and symposia, and, 
above all. glimpses of the greatest 
sport festival on earth. 


“A thrilling experience !” 

Life in the youth camp, orga- guests had to spend the nights in 
nised for the first time as part of schools buildings turned into 
the 20th Olympiad, in many ways make-shift dormitories, the atmos- 
reflected life in the Olympic Vil- phere nevertheless was happier 

lage in Munich and Kiel, They than the organisers had ever iraa- 

hied a community life in a bunga- gined, The general comment was: 

low township and dined in a ‘The people are helpful and 

common mess. friendly.’ 1 

And though a number of young —Courtesy. German News 


Free Education upto 8th? 

Importance of children in 

The Union Deputy Minister Ecoonmic development 
foi Education, Prolessor D.P. 

Vjd.n, spoke on an unofficial ^ stud T of die importance of 
tevolution at Imludiacha Nagar; children in the process of eco 

he ,tssuicd cvciy one that die mimic and social development has 
Union Gosemment was propos- just been published by the United 
m« to proside fiee education Nations. 

upto the 8th standard, during Entitled “Children in the Slra- 
the period of Fifth Plan. He teg) of Development”, the 64-pagc 

did v, ,is pari or the Congress booklet details how a national 

I»„ts ’s election manifesto that ]*>lic> for children and youth can 

roinpultoiv education would be be formulated, articulated and 

pi muled to children upto (he implemented within the content 

igr of If bv l ( IH0 Education of a national development plan, 

has aircads been made free foi 
H.inj.ms' and Adivasis, he ■ 

Vu’d, 


Farm Engineering Symposium Likely to 
be in December 

IM.uined and designed by the Seminar will perhaps attract a 
National Design and Research large number of agriculturists, 
Foi um of the Institution of Engi- engineers and scientists. Beside* 
necis (Fndial, the national sym- many agricultural organisations 
posmm on “Engineering in Agri- and industrialists will also find it 
culture” at Bangalore, which will a good common forum far an ex¬ 
last a fortnight in December, is change of ideas on modern mecha- 
Ukcly to be simulating. In view nised farming, 
of iu broad-based relevance, the 
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HE MUSEUM OF FOLK¬ 
LORE AT 

MYSORE UNIVERSITY 

V 

. S. FARM ASH] VI AH 
leader, Cmverstty of Mysore 



In Karnataka, the colltUi«m 
olklore began four decades as 
matter oi casual inquiry .ind 
merest. In recent veaT*. the mi 
ection of folklore lias taken a 
aore active form. The Institute 
if Kannada Studies (in Mmus.i 
angotri) has not onh introduced 
he study of folklore at the Post- 
jaduate level but has a ho started 
. folklore research wing foi 
overing the gems of o.n htrit.i":. 
Uso it has a folklore museum f ir 
olleciion and displav of rar^ l o!k- 
ore articles. 

Two scholars tan be righriy 
roud of these achievements in 
uch a short period of three years, 
ifysore University Vice-chanuTloi, 


lV»te-soi 0 jawaic Gowda, and 
Pit f. H.\l. Navak ol the Institute 
'if Kannada Studies 
7 hough die lonrept of folklore 
museum is new to India, nmvci- 
vjtws m the West 1 minded such 
museums in the last century, lea- 
hsmg the importance of folklore. 
The collertion-and preservation of 
f dkore is an urgent necessity as 
it is vanishing r.ipidh due to the 
imp-ut of industrial and scientific 
advamemem Folklore museums, 
winch preserve and protect the 
ti adit ions of the glorious past, 
were organised in every country of 
Europe dm ing the last century. 

When Prof Jaware Gowda was 
Director of Institute of Kannada 


Studies in the University o| 
Mysore, he initiated die establish* 
ment -of the folklore museum 
with the services of a few experi¬ 
enced folklore field workers in the 
small room of his office. The cash 
he had received fiotn the Nehru 
Award and Ins traditional jewe- 
lei y all went to the museum. In 
a year, the collet tion of folklore 
material* was so rich and varied 
that the museum was moved to a 
separate building. 

The collection from all torners 
of Knm.ii.’ikn was undertaken in 
light earnest. Material* ielating 
to various occupations and of daily 
use. old ornaments, dicsse*. sets of 
'veapons. tools, wooden carvings, 
punting* am! sculpt me* — all of 
which leflert the glniimts cullure 
of Karnataka — wcie collected ami 
displaced in die museum today 
ir is so thtdhng to vt*ilois and 
scholars alike 7he work of fur- 
ihei exploration and collection 
v, ill continue under the guidance 
of Di H M Navak. who is a |ho- 
ininem scholar ol linguistics, 
folklore and Kannada, and a 
unowned tutu of the Kannada 
hrei.uv wtnhi 

The folk plav “Yakshagatta" of 
Karnataka represents several dis¬ 
tinct schools and regions Verv 
old artistic and ornamental 
nowm. shoulder and chest-ware, 
and the costumes used in Yaksha- 
gana. are d»*plaved in the 
museum To facilitate a compara¬ 
tive studs, some of these dresses 
and costumes relating to the folk 
theatre of Andhra and Kerala, 
are also displayed. Costumes used 
in “KatUakali*’ of Kerala and 
"Vecdhi N a taka" of Andhra are 
of special note 

Another important feature of 
the museum is the display of pup¬ 
pets and dolls collected from 
Bellary, Tiptur, Bellur and Kun 
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£ daputa. The artistry in them is 
very engaging. Particularly/ the 
dolls of Tiptur up resent a high 
degree of skill in carving and cos* 
tume. The collection of leather 
puppets deputing various regions 
and epochs, is one ot the unique 
features of the museum. Their 
display is quite thrilling. 

Vet anothei ltnpoitant feature 
of the museum is the collection 
and display <>f musical instruments 
used in folk plays of the ballad 
tradition. Mention may also be 
made of «t few instruments like 
Kinuen, Ganc. Ch mid ike, Kamsale 
and Chatidr etc Paintings and 
photographs indicate various 
occasions 

Some richlv decorated old dolls 
of Dasara and Gown iiadmons 
are displayed, loo Vnd tlieic aic 
also on display diflercnt kinds of 
masks used bv folk artists Mov¬ 
ing dolls of old. with ingenious 
devices for movement, have been 
seemed and displayed \ wooden 
doll of 18 inches in height, with 
a deyice inside the bodv connect¬ 
ed with strings, can be played to 
dance, wink and even ntosc the 
lips' 

Many more old articles hkc the 
otcasuics, agricultural implements, 
di(Tm*m kind of baskets, lamp 
stands many kinds ol sickles and 
swouls, se-wscU tmmncnls and 
images gi\e us a picture of Kar- 
imi ik i h vditioiis 1 !>r Institute 
of Kannada MudiCs ri tuldiiion 
to its Post>_i .ldii.ue classes lit 
Kannada, linguistics and nansla- 
tion, u also do* * i cl io les^uch in 
Kannada language, hteiaiuie and 
euluire It Ins In ought out some 
outstanding works on folklore 
Tlie Institute tape records our 
rich heritage of folk mu&ic-voca] 
as wcil as insiiumcntaMor the 
benefit of the present and Future 
generations The progressive ex¬ 
pansion of this museum and folk¬ 
lore research in Manasagangotri is 


assured under the guidance of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Dr. H. M. 
Nayak. No doubt, this museum 


will be the harbinger of such 
museums in other Indian Univer¬ 
sities as well. 



.Sonic knoum and nothnoien village deh l tc a Icni'j, 
exhibited at the Me*cm» 



Wood Carving* and Dolls (Above) Exhibited in the Museum 
of Folk Lore at Mysore University. 

On the page to the left —Afrmcflf instruments 
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THE THREE-LANdUAG 


Hie three-language formula is as effeclhe as the 
three-legged race. True, in Europe many *peak 
three to four languages—living ones, not Latin 01 
Greek—and academic. The analogy will not woik 
here because we have papyius Hindi, live regional 
languages and destitute English which refuses to 
quit India. Incidentally the \$&antese and the Ben¬ 
galis are at each otlui’s trial: it could be due to 
wrong spellings and bad grammart 

Technical!). tire language learning part of the 
brain is most effective till the age of 11. In our 
case, it ought to be k'v» due to protein-deficient diet. 
After this, conceptual faculty takes over and the 
purely perceptual (parrot-abilitv) medes. Obviously, 


the burden of this linguistic enthusiasm will 
the school-goers. In any case, what is so preeb 
about saying good morning in seven languages? \\\ 
Bernard Shaw was told of a German professor » 
knew CA languages, he was shocked: "Shaken 
knew only oner He said. 

.Vs tilings are. 60 per cent of a schoolboy’s stu 
time is eaten up by languages—a criminal waste 
academic hours Sit with a child, help him transl 
Samktit dual forms and you u ill see the de\j>cr 
confusion which is achieved inside of 20 minu 
What percentage of this will cotne in handv W 
our soungnum is looking for a job which isn’t the 
Like it or not, we have to think in terms of a tec! 


QUOTE 


A Comment 'This year, we aie witnessing not only the agitation of students but 
by the teachers and even by the managers ’ 

Next year, hopefully, it might even be the \ ucvchanrellotV 

* Robert Goudm observed in his brilliant analysis of the Indian University “The mos 
important fact of an Indian student’s education i* that he is untouched by it." 

The news must have been leaked by Jack Anderson' 

•Another Comment The Government of India seems to attribute all troubles in th' 
country, including those in the university, to the niKchief of opposition parties and lately 
the CIA.” 

It has to pass the buck on to someone! 

* The report of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors of Nigerian Universities: “With the 
expansion of higher education as a whole in Nigeria, and the establishment of new univer 
sities in many other countries, the problem of recruiting staff for the universities in Nigeria 
has become formidable ” 

We can loan them some of our agitation experts! 

* Prof. Nurul Hasan on Fifth Plan targets * "There should be no doubt that we should 

improve every educational institution to the best possible level.” * 

Which, in other words, means that we must appoint at least one more commission 
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ORftlJLA 

£ lC stKieiy, in which English is becoming «ts iniei- 
fioti.il us 1, Z 3. 1 Vc,»is go In Me tannoi make 
) otu niirnl about the shape of education Mam- 
juoii, highei suond.m. school. college-round ami 
,i,id the mulberiy bush Most of our syllabuses 
id textbooks aie iij>e for the kab.uiwall.ih I base 
ie uith me. prudmed b\ a national concern On 
e title page it ac Know’edge.- help • , gicattidl\“ l 1 he 
uu | ,>1 directors leads like an nhmpic team, th* 
iloiin.uue is as gorxl Mom ol the atithois an 
,[i\ists and rathei uiKcitam about the ongma's 
\\ .i.it is needed is a mildews uiucnmneiit.i’ mi i 
, n *. ol the non v scimuls what the student s\ill 
,1 m Ins time yeais ahead uol wh.il lie ought to 


base il it happens to be just another agitation tor 
tlie benefit ol the usual customers, 1 will share the 
jtjkc Rut d the classical sowing is being done for 
the schoolboys to leap, I shall protest as a harassed 
patent I can m cat the piomoters do not beliese in 
ihe wisdom ol the language. There is an injection. 
P.imlu-hu.dhe \ attain w.ijet (\ltei filly, one 
-tumid go to the loicst) Watch any of them doing 
id 


Dtllr II k Roy 

v ( ., o<* D-Mg. Dele uc Colons 


UNQUOTE 


to Imdout win .ill pit'Moim commit tons hast 1 nwcL* a similar point 1 

• Mr George Kumilla. It am hi. in a letter to LINK Newsmagazine The solution to the 
tone hers strike in Bihar lies in nationalisation of all schools and college*- 

He must have overheard Vice chancellor Ur-hr 

•National Hot aid ’‘Teachets' das i> ohser\cd by the nation on Septembei 5 


And promptly forgotten on Septembei O’ 

• Mr HM Mathur ’iX»sptte significant achiesements bv some countries in cutting down 
he illiteracy rate the total number of illiterates is target than ever before. 

Thai shows how miserably the fanulv planning propaganda has failed to educate the 

nasses* 

A seminal on examination refoim at the Guru Nanak rnncisity. in 1071. suggested 
The examination phobia among students should be icmoxed . 

By promptly leaking examination papei' at even centre’ 

• News "in Japan, a woman is not considered educated unless she knows something 
f the art of flower arrangement and of traditional ceremonies 

In India she is considered illiterate, unless she is able to find a man. marry him and 

hen put him in a corner _ w „ Mn ansha - 
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The need for a svstenutic education in mass 
Comm imitation in India was civstalliml when a 
Mass Communication Mud\ train s|ioiisoicd b} die 
Fold Fmindation ami headed h\ Hi. \\ ilbei Sell- 
lainm submitted its lepoit to the (•oveimnent of 
India in 1%3. 

Though c muses in |munalism weir ofleied b\ 
foui 01 fi\e unisers’iies as t-iih as I l >llh and the 
calls 1951K. the comst* content was isolated and n»os- 
to -.hill oiiemed. on die otliei hand the concept 
of commmiic.itmu a> a 'tieme has hern in India 
foi less than a decade 

Ot die noiable institutions. the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Mass Coinniunitamm u New Delhi, mas 
he i a ted as the ptciiuet naliatd institution that 
srist’N U .lining and guide-* lesenth in ddTeietit htMs 
o| the modern concepts of innr'i'inuainm edm moji 
Founded m IOfi“i. I* ised on die I mil Foundation 
Muds Team’s lepoit die I1M(. las* emphasis on 
'It deselopmenlal ajipitMch and **»ses h .1 niiiK"i> 
of n lining a huge nmnbei of toiminmn.iinm p< i 
sonml lx>t 1 1 ol Ciostinimait and ot the puhlu M*um 
linden.i hi tiffs Its tiainiiii iml lestauh luihiir-* aie 
also utilized hs peisoiintl ihmiud h\ mu»u Mini 
and Mihail couiihiOs umlti die (.oloinho Plan and 
under the Special Commonwealth \f»nan Vsistainr 
Pioffi mime The ln«imm ' in—son it c ti.itnmir vhe¬ 
me benefits the rnminunitatiim pn sound ah c ids 
engaged in mass coiiiiiininr.ilion sunk hs diflcicnt 
state ffoseinniems and public institutions \ unique 
feature of die Institute is din n ichcs on such indi 
ccnntis means of mass communication methods is 
folk ballets, poppet show-, mul oial and tiaditiond 
media of communicnl'on Thus the Institute i*> ron- 
vanth adapting the couisc lOiiteni n> sun 1 1 it must 
lccjuiienients of the audience hit nine *•» \nv di* 
fact that effettise coninninicaimn must he Inc di/cd 
and geared to the norms of the lecipienis 

Howesci. othci noiMiii.il in tutu mm sinli as 11ic 
(N1C.D), the Central Funds Planning lust mite, and 
National Institute of Comnumits Deselopmcni 
the National Council fm Fdwaiional Rcscaich R* 
Tiaintng are prinwrils engaged in comnuintcatioii 
research and training iclcsant to then fields of woik 
such as communitt and iinal deselopment. fatnils 
planning campaigns, and the spreading ot literacy as 
well as effective teadiing and extension methods 
The NICD has undertaken significant field research 
on the structure of rmal communication and diffu- 



MASS COMMUNICATION 

'I 

/ / / * / »». ! f , l '*,»>, ,1)1,1 tii 

‘ > * 1 *' i i ■« u.rm ini 'i of > 

a ' >'} <jf| <f« it't <**»/• uihi fit of ' 

(htf ti,:x ioinr i rtthf fun lh> , n huh>, 

no l t‘tr t ft) U< t }>t t i!’,r (lltot) in ;w> thillWI 
. i, uu, a v i ,t> . '!>i! rh i ijtsf i 

>■' 1 ... AN OVERVIEW 

won ■ >! 'iitoMn t;t>*n Ii bis published mails a d<> 
li.’itks nil itii.d utiinniniu.mmi and k.ulu ship p. 
U.iis in Itidi.i 

Ihiweiu then* is nu pioj«i c<>mdiu.ition of u 

> i*t r»f tlusi Ulslttur . tls It p.llinlb .lUiJllllts flit t' 
l.idtiK t<> -j’jils then n sO.in h hiidniffs mi i nation 
*i th In let tin Miss ( oimnmiuation Muds Tc * 
*u'>gisml du sen mg up of ,»n \ds.iiit igr (tune 
M ks ( onuuiuuc.itH n in meet nation.d needs .u 
t*i (iHedmite du woik ol diflciciu icsc.iifh >u 
< ii*nu nisimnuiiis 

In nuetuig the needs of the piess .tnd the* 

»• mu ig of jointulists the Press Institute of lm 
i l.o> a kes role rounded in 1%^, the PI I is sjx 
sued hs newspajKir publishers and is affiliated 
the Intel national Press Instimte It holds regtoi 
nr«k'ho|»s .Mid lclresher courses for journalists 
tin English and iegion.il language papers The P 
throiiffh its immerous seminal s on science writi 
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DUCATION IN INDIA 


i; mitt nitty (fiu ifiitnmy ofifinnuh to untiutu 

«'->•/( \fmhr* atuf the /im/iH"> to vocio- 

>‘U>’ 'H <lf , t '"font of tftr a ;» ,/j/ lllqrn/ (‘(1 

i mi If! Indui ((ntir of trfvinirnl study ~ /?< - 
•<h f n Uns-, (sottitnunifuhon to < o-oy ihnote the 

rl nf lll<in\ institutions 

I AI>, ntf'VklVll M f»1 f(U R\ VI IsM, OsvfWIA 

idioni.d almi»n dtpih itpoihng ,ck has sptc.nl 
ir iiml h»i {oiiiiuliMs i«> keep ablcast "f new tH’iids 
\ inuinalistn One t»f its tinjoi .uhicxcnunis is the 
ulflu.mon nf al>om twintv hooks on jniuualtstu 
dumpies ami studies ni tin* puss emulation dr. 
hull i> .1 pirssmg med in India-that L. hooks based 
lit Indt mi i im studies and pioblonis 

Vuiilui (.•itnnitinH.uion iiseaiih and studies .in 1 
>utstud hv stoics of utmit'iiv dc [mi intents nt ail 
lunpologv psuhologv and viewings m areas ie- 
event to then disciplines But hetc apnin time Is 
in root dilution with the dcpaitmcnis of journalism 

Koi tins, the dcpaittwnts of journalism 5nw - aU ' 

jiaith i cspniisible. as most of them aie still confined 
to only imparting journalistic skills in tindergiadnatc 

(noises. 

\ new development is the rmeigence. sime tite 
laic IHfiOs. of communication and extension tiaining 
divisions attached to the agricultural uuiveisiticv 
imtewoithy instances are the Vttai Ptadesh 


Agn’cuiunal Univeisity at Pam Nagar and the Paiijab 
Agile ultuial Univeisity at Ludhiana. In fact, these 
two have emerged as full-fledged agricultural com¬ 
munication centies that now offer post-graduate 
dcgi ecs in mass (oinmnnicaiton areas of agricultural 
inh» mation lCseairli and dissemination. 

One of the piublems faced by higher educational 
institutions in India is the medium of insttaction. 
In India, higher education is still offered in the 
I nghsh medium; communication, to be effective, 
should be in the tcgnmal language the language under 
stood h\ o\ei 95 pei cent of the population. There 
m 11 legional languages, and universities have been 
hesitant to switch over to legional languages in view 
of ihc lack of books and a possible testriction of jobs 
within the region to giinitiates No easy solution is 
vet in sight for this piohlem 

C onininiiKdtion training and icseauh institutions 
also opdate at the level of the Ministry of Infoima- 
iio’i k Bioadcasttng Depai intents of the Govern¬ 
ment ol India The Ml India Radio has an Audience 
Ri'CMich l nit foi ganging the feedback The Central 
(«ovimnciu% Puss Inhumation linicnu lias a Re¬ 
sell (It Is. Utfetence Division The hong and Diama 
D'usion the Dircctoialc of Field Publicitv. the Films 
Division and the Dnecloiate nf Acharising ft: Visual 
Publiciiv aic its oihci unu« Howevei. these aie es- 
't utiallv govci nmeni’s opei ational departments their 
m on mle is fumtional application and not tesearch 
md ti,lining of an innovative iiatuie Nevcilheless, 
these units have Income inn ca singly conscious of re¬ 
st an h and adaption needs in iccent veais 

\ KNcnt ndchtion to the pi hate sector is the 
I ni'ling in P'71 m R.noda of tlic Operations Re- 
'<.licit (.loop (OR(.)--a division nf the Sarabhai 
richiiologual Developmem Svmluaic Though com- 
mnnil m objcuiu' the OR(» is the hist scientific 
imdia ana 1\sis and leadctship as well as consumer 
siuvtv icscaiih oigaimatnm that eniplovs sophistica¬ 
ted dita gatlieimg and aiiahsis techniques lot the 
bencht of media buveis Theie ate also other com- 
mem.d media and consumer survev and market re* 
*eauh units attached to pm ate advertising and 
iM.okenng seivices whnh have then own institutional 

miing piogi amines. 

1 he Indian Institute of Public Opinion—a Gall¬ 
up affiliate in New Delhi—also engages in public 
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opinion sampling and poll research techniques. Its 
sample surveys have corned a wide range—from the 
use of family planning methods to the percentage of 
smokers in selected areas! The 1LPO also offers train* 
ing in public opinion survey methods. 

Though the oldest in existJtice. the departments 
of Journalism of nearly a dozen Indian universities 
have so far been engaged in imparting education iu 
journalism at the Diploma oi Bachelor’s Degiee level 
with an outline knowledge of advertising, public re¬ 
lations and mass communication theory 

Howevei, of late there has been an awareness of 
the need to start journalism courses bv many univei 
sines, and to upgrade the existing courses at some 
The Journalism Departments of the Univei sitics of 
Calcutta and Mvsoie have since U>71 introduced 
Master's Degiee courses, the latter with substantial 
couise content in mass communication theory ami 
research Few more universities notablv Osman m 
are slated to launch the Masters course in the coining 
sears. But as of today there is no doctoral progiamme 
in mass communication pet se though in the depart 
ments of psvchologv. sociologv and .vnlhropnlogv 
etc. research leading to the avvaul of Pli T> degree 
with communication as a related discipline his been 
in existence as eail\ as the late 1050s But it is only 
when the University DejMt intents of Journalism ini¬ 
tiate research and doctoial piogiess that the real list* 
of research findings will have applied telcvamc as 
onlv these departments turn *»ut journalistic practi- 
turners and maintain professional co-ordination with 
the press Most mover si tv journalism onuses include 
a period of practical internship for the students at¬ 
tached to newspaper editoiial departments, news 
agencies, advertising or PR units during the suinmei 
In fact, it is internship that selves as a link between 
the u niver si tv academic courses and the professional 
mass media institutions 

A welcome feature has been the decision bv five 
Indian universities— Banaras Mnrathw ada. Karnaiak 
Madurai and Andhra—to del Jcmrnlism onuses Theie 
has also been an unpietedemed rush of applicant* 
to the journalism course* in view of the increase in 
emplovmcnt avenues m advertising and publicit'/ 
public relations fields wherein there has been a large 
scale expansion India's industrial progress lias ac- 
rcleiated the pace ol advertising and public relations 
profession The report of the Committee of Public 


Undertakings has stressed die need to have publ* 
relations personnel attached to every public undet- 
taking to fostei better communication between the 
public and the institution. 

The opening of comnumtcation and documen 
tation centres at some teaching and scientfti research 
institutions too. will rccptiie tiained mass com mum 
tation personnel. 

While most of the Joinna)ism and mass commu¬ 
nication naming institutions offei full-time, clav 
courses, to meet the needs of employed personnel 
thete are pait-titne evening diploma ionises m join 
u.dism and mass conuminitation in nianv cities. Of 
die evening courses offered the principal institution 
i* the Rajemh.i Pias.ul Institute of (kimmuiucation 
Studies Bomhav and us affiliates in eight cities 
Though the evening courses of necessitv cannot oftet 
pi actual ti.mimg thev do serve as cent its fot pio* 
muting an au aidless of the loir of mass tonimuima- 
tion in a developing louniiv esjiecinllv among the 
emplosed people 

But thete .ue pioblent* faced bv the Univeisitv 
Dejtaiimen!* of Join nalisni the chief among which 
is the health of dulv cjiiahhcd jiet sonne! in tom 
niiuiication \tUUi 1 to this is the lack of text books 
adapted t<> Indi.in condition* and the geiici.il jelcga 
lion ol journalism iouims as nine ciaft otieiind bv 
the I nivdsitv u.idc'tnu* and tlm* deprived ft cun 
M*eauh and development grants fiom the Umvetsitv 
<*i.nits (.oinniission and oihei educational bothr* 
eiidowccl with funds at ilieii disjio*al The tntio- 
dmtion of Mastei ’* onuses am! ie-»eat<h 01 icuted 
studies dionld set light tin* mist iken notion hefon 
long 

In this lontext. the need fm an association of 
mass communication cdticatois lus been felt for .» 
long time Though piofcssion.il I todies fm jouinalis 
t . editots puhlisheis advntjsers PR Poisonnd have 
adiveh fuiuiiotied a piofc*sional oigani/ation foi 
journalism teacheis has not been active The Indian 
\ssoriaiion foi I due .it ion in Journalism (I kFJ) 
formed in 1%'.! lias been almost defunct But in 
Januaiv M)7L* a new piofcssion.il association of 
lion \wx iation < I AKJ) came into being as a tesult 
of the Inst \ll India Seminar on journalism Film 
cation convened bv the Indian Institute of Mas* 
Communication. New Delhi. 

The k# ”ninat cm Jninnalivm Fducation stiessed 
the need to oigani/c tcfreshci courses and siimmei 
schools foi journalism teacheis to help them orient 

—next page. 
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purses adapted to Indian conditions. It also under¬ 
scored the need lor preparation of text-books on 
journalism suited to Indian requiiements. 

The newly founded Ijea aims at furthering the 
development of professional turning in journalism 
in keeping with the comuiy s needs; and to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of limitulions imparting 
Journalism education, in older to place journalism 
education on a systematic pattern all ova India 
and to ensure sustained evaluation of naming and 
research |nogrammes Thus the IJfcA plans to serve 
as a uxiul mating Ixxly for journalism education anil 
a forum tor journalism teachers which has been 
lacking all these years. 

Any assessment of Mass Communication Education 
in India will be incomplete without a leftrence to 
the role of the Film and TV. Institute which caters 
to the audio-sisual medium of communication The 
Film Institute of India, Poona, staited in 1%1 offers 
divetse courses in direction, screen-play, wilting, 
photography, acting and editing. The lole of the 
him is significant in a countiv with only 30 per cent 
literacy as tnmies cieatc the maximum impact in 
the absence of a nation-wide TV network in India. 
*1 he Film Institute hanues base mu irv»lull\ competed 
in thr commcHi.il sector ,md won naiional acclaim. 
The institute has named ne.ufy KM poisons includ¬ 
ing Alin-Asian trainees. But tin inMituie has so fn 
not come up with a iese.mli ptogiamine on the 
impart of him as a liesclopmcnt.il medium 

A new unit, the Teles ision Wing of the Filin 
Institute located tcmpoiaiih in New Delhi wm 
stalled m 1971 The TV Centre was set up with 
I’NPP assistance and provides in-seivire naming to 
jxiwmnel of All India Radio in TV programme pro. 
due non and technical operations Though TV is 
now confined to New Delhi and us environs, before 
the end ot 1972 TV stations will start functioning in 
Bombas. Poona, Si inagar, and Amritsar a ties When 
the TV Turning Centre shifts to Poona in 1973 it 
will lie able to train 200 persons annuallv. It is esti¬ 
mated that by the end of 1982 India will need 15.000 
trained men to run her TV network Thus the TV 
institute plans to exjiand its work to meet the in¬ 
crease in the demand for professional personnel to 
bring about the communication ti ansformation in 
Indian socictv with grcatci speed and deeper impact 
than am other medium ran 

Mention must also be made of rite role of research 
journals that liansmit new findings in communica¬ 
tion methods and concepts Vidura, Press Institute 
of India's bi-monthlv journal of mass media is the 
most compiehensivc one though it serves as a popu- 
lariser of summaries 6f findings and not strictly a 


learned research journal. The Institute of Mass Com¬ 
munication’s Communicator quarterly though schol¬ 
arly in content requires better publication and dr- 
dilation methods. Word and Alpha journals from 
Rajendra Prasad Institute of Mass Communication 
and the Press Council of India Review tend to carry 
reviews or meiely reproduce artides from foreign 
journals The journal of Family Planning and other 
scholarly bulletins and jierioditals of the Associations 
of Psychology, Anthropology and Sociology serve to 
disseminate findings which could be of relevance to 
communication educators. But their actual use is 
not widespread Bulletins from the 1IP0, occasional 
papers from NT CD and research publications ema¬ 
nate from the Indian Coundl of Social Welfare, 
National Council of Educational Research Training, 
etc. 

The natuie of mass communication studies has to 
imptove quantitatively But the progress achieved 
dunng the last decade is by no means slight. At this 
siagc it would be better to restate that systematic 
education and researdi in communication has had 
only a ten-year exposure in India, and it is still, 
confined to some notable national institutes. 

The intcidisciplinary approach is of even recent 
oiigm and is being uied in less than half a dozen 
iimiitmons such as the XICD, the Centre for the 
Much of Dec doping Societies of Jawaharlal Nehru 
UnivciMts m New' Delhi, the Council for Social 
Development of the India International Centre, 
Delhi, as well as the Indian Council of Social ■Science 
Rcseai cli (ICSSR) sjxHisoi eel studies at various uni- 
sersmes 

The leali/ation of mass communication education 
is an agent of social change has crystallized belatedly 
m this countiv One could draw the mterence that 
m the 1970s inoie institutions will initiate or up- 
giade ionium me auian education pi ngi amines prefer- 
ahlv with an inuidisttplinan content where insights 
ol hchaMiHii.il scientists will match the techniques 
and skills of mass communicator play a catalytic 
function so vital for the developmental needs of 
India's emergent socio-economic order. 

Foi a country with over 550 million people and 
nearly 90 universities in addition to over a dozen 
national institutes, there is a need to set up an 
\dv.mccd National Centie for Mass Communication 
Resentch 8: Study to keep tinck of the walk of 
thffei cm legtonal insttiutions. Otherwise the ad hoc 
studies and scattered research and training schemes 
will not lcul to a well-directed impact of communica¬ 
tion on the national development policies and 
schemes. 
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THE 

VISVA-BHARATI 
LIBRARY 

/!» Rnnal k*nm> l>atta 

The V twa Bhaiati L.ibi u\ was .Parted in 1901 
to com plane in Gutudeva Rabindranath TagoieS 
experimental school, and it began with a nch collec¬ 
tion of books ftom ins personal libtaiy. It has 
gradually developed like the Poet n school. 

Till 1921. the libtan was known .u» the Bramalu- 
diary asrama libian; but with the inauguration of 
the Visva-Bliaiti mm a sits ou Tilt Pwanbei. 1921, u 
was re-named as Vma-Bhaiati librat> The library 
then had a collection of 7.-100 Mil times and w as hous¬ 
ed in a big room Gifts of imiunou-* books in dif 
ferent languages came tit, as people all the world 
over began taking imerest in this institution 

In order to stack new additions, the first floor 
of the building was added; the Maharaja of Pitha- 
puram donated a sum to meet the cost of this con. 
sanction. 

In 1949 there were 4 departmental libraries be¬ 
sides the Central Library The library was furthet 
enlarged by the donation of books b> Late Pramatha 
Choudhury, Satis Chandra Bagchi, Byomkesh Chak- 
ravarty and others. 

In 1951. Visva-Bharatj became a full-fledged 
university Since theu, it has made rapid progress. 
The University Grants Commission sanctioned some 
substantial book grants for the purchase of books on 
Humanities and Sciences; and several other import, 
ant private libraries were also added. 

The present library has 9 Sectional and 14 Semi¬ 
nar libraries attached to it, having a collection of 
2,60,000 books, 12,000 manuscripts and a good collec¬ 
tion of gramophone records, microfilms, slides etc 

The new library building—the foundation stone 
of which was laid on December 23rd, 1966 by Sint. 
Indira Gandhi, Chancellor of the University—will 
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accommodate some 5,50,000 books and 250 mid » 
at a time The present library budding can }&Mde 
all facilities and amenities any modern library Is ex¬ 
pected to offei. 

The new spacious building may be divided into 
thiec parts. The from poition is double-storeyed; 
and it ,t< commodates the Cm rent Periodical Section, 
the Relercnte Section and the Charging Section as 
wc!! as the l imm Catalogue on the giound floor. 
Hie Read ms Room, the Department of Library 
Sucmt. the lecture cheat!c ami the exhibition hall 
aie all homed on the fust Hoot 

I ht* ie:n pan of the building is three-storeyed: 
it atroumuxl ites a general book collection, the rare 
collet non baik soltmics nl {>ertndi<aK social col- 
hvtion> and the bindery 

In lietwcen the two, the unestotcycd block is 
med entireh as a functional unit—it is a mam link 
I km ween I >ooks and readers. 

\l present, beside the Genual l.ihtaiv, there 
ate 9 sectional and ! 1 seminal binaries. The sec- 
umal librattes ate attached to tin* Bh.nana and 
Sadatus and the scmiitat Uhiancs an* housed in their 
departments 

Thc\ are under the charge nl the Principals 
and Heads of the Departments respmivch 

Sinrc approach to books is b\ the subject, these 
are arranged according to the subject-matter Our 
library has adojxed the modified Dewess svstem of 
cla ssi fir at ion The \ubic numerals 0 to 9 ate emp¬ 
loyed for lcprescnting these classes of knowledge 
F 01 the orientation of the ir.tdci a \i\u.ti chart, 
deputing our modified system o displayed iti ftont 
of the stack Besides, there aie stack and shelf guides 
which are of immense help 

The (ard catalogue is the basic index to all the 
documents in the library 

There are two parts of the Catalogues* 
jj Alphabetical 
b) Classified 

Tlte card rept events authors, joint authors, j>seu- 
donymns. editors, translators, title, reference, cross- 
reference and subjects Author entn represents two 
types of authors— , 1 ) Individual 2) Corporate bodies 
(Companies, local bodies, government departments, 
societies etc.) \nonymus are listed undci the title 
of the volume 

In the new building the library has organised a 
full-fledged Reference service with a good collection 



<£ftefereitct! Works like Encylopadiai, Dictionaries. 
Indexes, Handbooks, Maps and Atlases, Gazetteers, 
Census reports, etc. and a valuable local collection. 

The library lends books lot home use to mem' 

bers 

The entire sta<k is open to all the members oE 
the library except the following < ollectionx:— 

!. Rare bfniks 

2. Thesis Collection and 

3. Pamphlets 

1 he system, mspitc of misplacement and loss, 
is highly alls aUlageous, as it jiumm students to 
biowse through at home, This plays a \cr\ impor- 
lant pan in the modem etltKatuniul ssstein 

Books of tins section <ue kmi tn the Central 
Reading Room Tin sutwn umu.ns the lollowmu 
type of Imoks.— 

1)J Text book* 

2} Nook** luonmumlul Un supph imniats 
stmlv 

3) Sets nj Ouoimn pajxr- 

1) Itnpoiiant wi»ik> of St.«iut..id 

1 Pi* gmutng thi ms coll(ft><<i uuitains about 

60 D I itt l*h D tlit'si> and VI Ihs-tt i.itions tot M \ 
and oibei e\atmn«iti*>ns riu‘\ hiu bom ananged 
in .! s< pataU* <.(ition and the <<>Ilt<linn is at piescnt 
housed in the loom of the labiauaii 

The umseiMts h.is a tollctium of 20 000 Tare 
uumiscnpts in Hengali Sanskrit, (hna and Tibetan 

The (yhihlmi s sti lion, named afiet the voung 
<,*>.{ son of (turndt w Rabindranath w.i^ inaugurated 
on 2Srd Dnemlin IWi lot juntoi students of the 
mHooI departim*nt it is located m the Samindra 
Kutltii within ilu campus 

This university librarx is the onh institution 
Sn this count i \ which caters sen ice to the univer- 
wiv as well as to the public sector through its mobile 
section known as C'halantikc Tins is attached with 
the Pnili S.imagathana Vibhaga Sectional library-. 
Stiinkctan Hus sec turn ‘-ends books to villages 
through Milage worken and lot the last twenrv- 
jr\c scats, it has stuie^sfullv futuUoned. 


DNIVESITY OF JAMMU .. 

NOTICE 

Applications on prescribed 
forms are Invited for the foL 
lowing posts to reach the 
undersigned on or before Nov. 
ember 25, 1972. 

1. Headers (Rs 700—1250) 

| in:— 

[ (at laws (Specialization In 

I Law of Taxation, Labour 

Law, Company or Business 
| Law>. 

| (b) Economics •'Specialization 

in Indian Economic Deve¬ 
lopment with special Em. 
phasis on Indian Agricul¬ 
tural and Economic Statis¬ 
tics. 

(c> Mathematics (Specializa¬ 
tion in Topology or Func¬ 
tional Analysis 

2 Lecturers (Rs 40b—950) 

m — 

(a* Laws <Must have diploma 
in Criminology) 

<fc Gcc.og'% 'with MSc/ 

M Tech Degree in Geo¬ 

logy 'Applied Geology and 
specialization in Applied 
and Economic Geology/ 

(c Ph\:ic\ ‘Candidates must 
have specialized m either 
bVjrVar and/or particle 
physics or Soli dst ate 
physics or Electronics or 
spectroscopy i 
(d l Ene ish 

For full details and prescrib¬ 
ed forms please apply by send¬ 
ing a Crossed Postal Order of 
Rs 1 - cashable at Jammu 
Post Office m favour of the 
Rec»ctrar University of 

Jammu Jammu 

I IKK GUPTA) 

j Registrar. 

M. S. University of Baroda 
! Notification No. 17 

Applications in the prescribe 
j ed forms are invited on or 
j before 20th November, 1072 for 
j the temporary post of Director 
i of Training and Placement in 
! the Faculty of Technology and 
j Engineering in the grade of 
i R#* l - cashable at Jammu 
j DA, HR A as per University 
rules Qualifications: (a) Mas. 
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ter's Degree In Engineering, 
(b) 5 years teaching experi¬ 
ence In a Degree Engineering 
College or In any other recog. 
nised institution of equal 
status. <c* Atleast 3 years ex¬ 
perience in a position of res¬ 
ponsibility of handling practi¬ 
cal training programmes for 
students or technical persons 
working in industries and their 
placement Preference will be 
given to a candidate possessing 
good personality 
Prescribed application forms, 
available from this Office 
on pre-payment of Re 1/ by 
means of a Crossed Postal 
Order be sent to this office 
completed in all respects 
alongwlth the Crossed Postal 
Order of Rs 7=50 on or before 
23th November, 1972 

KA. AMIN 
Registrar 

M, s.'University of Banda™ 
Notification No, 19 

Applications in the prescrib¬ 
ed forms are inuted on or 
before 11th December. 1972. 
for the following posts in the 
new Department of Continu¬ 
ing'Adult; Education of this 
University. Prescribed applica¬ 
tion forms will be available 
from the undersigned on pre¬ 
payment of Re 1/- by means 
of a crossed postal order for 
each post. 

1. Reader la Continuing 
Adult Education 'One post): 
Scales: Rs. 700-50-1250: Es¬ 
sential Qualifications ti) At 
least a Second Class Master's 
Degree In Adult/Continuing 
Education OR A Second 
Class Master s Degree In So¬ 
cial Sciences, Behavioural 
Sciences. Natural Sciences or 
Humanities with a doctorate 
or some published work in 
Continuing/Adult Education 
til) About 5 years’ teaching 
or research experience in a 
University or College or a 
related institution of repute. 
<ili) candidates with acade¬ 
mic background In educa¬ 
tion, social work and psycho¬ 


logy and with experience in 
curriculum development, 
educational planning, evalu¬ 
ation and administration are 
preferred. 

Responsibilities Include tea¬ 
ching, research, program 
development, Co-ordination 
and others as assigned by 
the Head of Department 
2 Lecturers in Continuing/ 
Adult Education: (Three posts) 
Scale Rs 400-40-800-50-950 
Essential Qualifications: (P 
At least Second Class Mas. 
ter's Degree In Adult’Con¬ 
tinuing Education or a 
Sec end Class Master's degree 
in Social Sciences, Behaviou¬ 
ral Sciences. Natural Sciences 
or Humanities 'll) About 2 
years' teaching or research 
expert?noe in 'a Univarsity 
or College or a related lnstl- 
tution of repute till) Candi¬ 
dates with background In 
Social Work, Education, 
Commerce, Home Science, 
Engineering & .communica¬ 
tions are encouraged to 
apply. 4v> Ability and ex¬ 
perience in. field work, data 
collection, data analysis, 
report writing, program plan¬ 
ning and materials develop¬ 
ment preferably pertaining 
to Adult Continuing Educa¬ 
tion iv* Knowledge of 

Gujarati preferred. 
Responsibilities Include tea. 
chmg. research. Co-ordma- 
tion program development 
and others as assigned by 
the Head of Department 
Note—The qualifications 
stated herewith of all above 
four posts may be relaxed In 
case of candidates who are 
found eminantly suitable. 

The posts carry D A, HJRA . 
p.F and Gratuity benefit as 
per University rules. 

The application form should 
be accompanied by o Crossed 
Postal Order of Rs. 7-50 should 
reach the Registrar on or be. 
before 11th December, 1972. 
Applicants when called for 


interview will have to come e* 
their own expense. 9 

Registrar 

~ BANARAS HINDI) 
UNIVERSITY 

Corrigendum to Advertisement 
No. M/1972-73 * 

A. The post of Office Assistant 
in the grade of Rs 15040- 
29045.335-EB45-383 (Item 
No 19) Department of Zoo. 
logy has been treated as 
cancelled 

B The grade for the post 
of Technician (Electronics) 
(Item No. 20) Department of 
Zoology is Rs 210-10 290-15- 
370 EL 15.425 and not Rs 259. 
15 4C0-EB 15 475 No T A is 
payable to the candidates if 
called for Interview. Addi¬ 
tional application fee receiv¬ 
ed will be refunded 

M. $. University of Baroda 
Notification No. 18 

Applications In the prescrib¬ 
ed forms are invited for the 
following posts in the Faculty 
of Arts, so a& to reach the 
undersigned on or before 9.12- 
1972. 

1 Professor in Political 
Science 

2 Reader in Political Science 

Scales 

Professor Rs 1100 50 1300- 
604600 

Reader Rs 700-50 1250 
Plus DA, H RA . P F and 
gratuity benefit. 

Detailed information regard¬ 
ing the prescribed qualification 
in the subject with specializa¬ 
tion will be supplied along 
with the prescribed forms on 
prepayment of crossed postal 
order of Re 1 only. 

Applicants, when call ad for 
interview will have to come at 
their own exj»ense The com¬ 
pleted application form should 
be accompanied by crossed 
postal order of Rs. 7.50 

KA Amin 
Registrar 
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ADVERTIESMENT 


SOVIET .TEXTBOOKS FOB INDIAN STUDENTS 

The Joint Indo-Soviet Textbook Board was set up in January, 1965. Since then, a number 
of Soviet books used in their universities have been printed in English with the approval ol 
the Government of India and made available for sale to Indian students These books which 
are in the fields of Science, Technology, Medicine and Agriculture, have been a significant 
addition to educational material available in India. 

In the Protocol signed m October 1971 a review was made of the working of the Joint 
Board and new arrangements agreed upon. 1 have every hope that this programme of intel¬ 
lectual collaboration between the Governments of USSR and India will rapidly grow in its 
size and scope to encompass the best Soviet textbooks in all the important fields of Science 
and Technology. 


T, P. SINGH, 
Secretary 

Ministry of Education & Social Welfare 
Government of India, New Delhi. 

The majority of the books, listed below, are published by “Mir" publishers, Moscow. 

"Mu ' Ihibhshers publish Soviet scientific and technical literature in English. Titles in¬ 
clude text books for universities, technical schools & vocational training, literature on the 
natural sciences & medicines including textbooks for medical schools and schools for nurses; 
popular science and fiction. 

The authors, of * Mir" publishers’ books are leading Soviet scientists, engineers in all 
fields of science and technology and include more than 40 members and corresponding mem¬ 
bers of the USSR Academy of Sciences Skilled translators provide a high standard of trans¬ 
lation from the original Russian 

Man> of tlie titles already issued by "Mir” publishers have been accepted as textbooks 
and manuals at educational establishments in India and other countries. 

149 latest textbooks on science, technology, medicine, biology and other disciplines have 
been approved for Indian universities and schools. 75 titles of Soviet textbooks have been 
lecommended for reference reading Both kinds are recommended for translation into Indian 
languages 

This progumme is directed bv the Joint Indo-Soviet Textbooks Board composed of re- 
piesentativt's of the governments of India and the USSR The Education Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment of India, is the Chairman The textbooks are printed m the Soviet Union. Each book is 
evaluated bv Indian scholais to determine its suitability for Indian educational institutions 
before it is appicned by the Ministrv of Education of India 

The retail prices of the titles are reasonable and within the reach of the students. 

Most of these and many other titles are readliv available with the Leading booksellers 
all over country and positively with the importers of Soviet publications in India. The list 
of mam distributors appears at the end. 
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It is planned in future to publish Soviet textbooks not only in English language, but also 
In Hindi (translated from original Russian or from English). 

Some of the textbooks in Hindi will be published in Moscow but the main quantity of 
titles in Hindi and some other Indian languages will be published in India under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Ministry of Education and Social Welfare of India. 

the Trade Representation of the USSR in India 
Chief of Department of Y. N. Gradov 

representing V/O *‘Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga' (Inter¬ 
national Book Co.l of the Soviet Union. 

TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED 


PHYSICS 

AZ the Soviet Encyclopaedia of Space Flight by Petrovich. 

A Course of General Physics by Gevorkyan R. 

Casuality and Relation of States in Physics by G.A. Sveehnikov. 

Equations of Mathematical Physics by SJC. Godunov. 

Handbook of Elementary Physics by Koshkin NLA Shirkevich M. 

Hydraulic by Nekrasov. 

Introduction to Physics by Kitaigorodsky A. 

Nuclear Power by Voskoboinik. 

Philosophical Problems of Elementary Portiele Physics. 

Principles of Mass Transfer by V.B. Kafarov. 

Resistance of Materials by M. Movkin and A. Izraelit. 

The Atoms from A to Z by K. Gladkov. 

The Physics of Rocks by Y. Rxevskv A G. Wovik. 

The Structure of atoms and molecules by Kondratyev V. 

Theoretical Physics by Landau A Lifshits. 

Theoretical Physics by Kompaneyets A. 

Theory of Elasticity by Filonenko-Borodich M. 

CHEMISTRY 

Application of Colouring Material by Uelnikov and Moriganov P.Y. 

A Handbook of Problems A Exercises on Chemistry by I.L. Goldfarb and UV, Khoda 
kov. 

Fundamentals of Petroleum Chemical Technology by Below. 

General Chemistry by Glinka N. 

Organic Chemistry by Pavlov B. A Terentyev A. 

“Problems and Lessons” — on organic chemistry (only in Russian). 

Qualitative Analysis by Alexeyev V. 

Quantitative Analysis by Alexeyev A. 

Theoretical Principles of Organic Chemistry by Reutov O. 

107 stories about Chemistry by Vlasov. 

MATHEMATICS 

Concrete and Concreting by Tretyakov. 

Higher Algebra by A. Kurosh. 

The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge by Ruzavin. 

Photometric Analysis by Babko and AT. Pilipenko. 

Problems and Exercises in mathematical Analysis by Baranenkov. 

Problems in Mathematical Analysis by Demidovich B- 

Problems and Exercises in Integral Equations” by Krasnov and others. 
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GEOLOGY 


A Course of Mineralogy by Betelchtin A. 

A short course In Geological Survey Work by G.C. Misaser and N.E. Eremin 
Economic Mineral Deposits by Dorokhin A others. 

Essentials of Cristallography by Flint Y. 

Fundamentals of the Geology in USSR by M.N. Smirnova. 

General Geology by Large O, Lanova M. A Lebedeva N. 

Interaction of Sciences in the Study of Earth by V. Baranov. 

Physical Geology by Gorshkov. 

MECHANICS 

Elements of Applied Theory of Elastic Viberations by Panovko ¥. 

Fundamentals of Engineering Mechanics by Levinson L. 

Lectures in Analytical Mechanics by Gantmacher P. 

ELECTRICAL 

Basic Electrical Engineering by Kasatkin A. A Perekalin N. 

Bridge and Potentiometer. Methods of Electrical Measurement by Karandeyev K. 
Electrical Engineering Materials by Koritsky. 

Electrical Equipment for Generating Stations and Substations by Baptidanev. 
Electrical Measurements by Popov. 

Electric Arc Welding by Shebeko. 

Electric Drive by Chilikin. 

Electric Power Stations-Equipment of Turbines and Chemical Department fitters- 
Guide by Engel-Kron. 

Electric Slag Welding by Paton B. (Ed.). 

The Electric Welder (A Manual) fay Tsegelsky V. 

Fundamentals of Electricity by F. Ev lokimov. 

Industrial Power Supply by Fyodorov A. 

Laboratory Practice in Radio by K. Kazinik. 

Maintenance of Electrical Equipment by Gelberg A Pekelis. 

Maintenance and Repairs of Industrial Electrical Equipment by Atabekev. 

Power Station Boiler Room Equipment Fitters Guide by Tseshkovsky A. 

Power Stations and Substations by Baptidanov L. A Tarasov V. 

Protective Relaying Electric Power System by Titarenko M. A Noskov-Dnkelsky. 
Repair Shop Electrician by Vartanov A others. 

Theoretical Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering by Bessonev. 

Thermal Engineering by Shvets I. A others. 

Thermodynamics by Suskhov. 

Ventilation. Air Conditioning and Heating in Textile Mills by Sorokin N. 
METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Manufacturing Process by Maslov D. A Danilevsky V. 

* Forging Practice by Ramenschikov. 

Gas Welding and Cutting by Ghizmanenko D. A Yevseyev G. 

General Metallurgy by Sevrynkov N. A others. 

Heat Treatment — A handbook by Kamenichny I. 

Heat Treatment of Metals by Zakharov. 

The Melting of Cast Iron and Non-ferrous Alloys by Lipimky. 

Metallurgist's Handbook by A Group of Authors. 

Metal Process Engineering by Polukh'n A others. 
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Production of Ferroalloys by Riss A. & Khodorovsky V. 

Sheet Metal Work by Medvedyuk. 

Stress and Strain in Metal Rolling by Tselikov. 

Theory of Metallurgical Process by Volsky and E. Sergierskaya. 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 

' Automatic Measurements and Instruments by P.P. Ornatski. 

Boring Practice by Smirnov. 

Conveyors and Related Equipment by Spivakovsky A. & Dyackkev V. 
Elements of Lathe Work by Brusbtein. 

Engineering Drawing by Bogolyubov. 

Fits, Tolerances and Engineering Measurements by Tarasevich A others 
Fundamentals of Process Engineering by Kogan. 

Machine Tool Design (in 4 v.) by Acherkan (Ed). 

Materials Handling Equipment by Rudenko N. 

Mechanical Drawing by Serebriakov A. & others. 

Metal Cutting Machine Tools by Ackerkan (Ed). 

Metal Cutting Tool Production by Pal ay M. 

Rolling Practice by Polukhin & others. 

Theory of Machines by Dobrolubov. 

Traktors hy Gurevich. 

WOODCRAFTS 

Installation and Maintenance of Wood Working Machinery by Sheinov 1, 
Wood Working Machinery and Cutting Tools by Afanasiev. 

BIARINE 


National Astronomy hy Krasavtsev and Khlyustiv 
Marine Power Plant by Akimov P. 

Marine Ship Engines by Y. Gruzber and Petrenks. 

MINING 

Mine Surveying by Ogloblin D. 

Mine Ventilation b\ A. Skochinsky and V Koma’ot. 

Technology of Production and Repairs or Mining Instruments by Shilov. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structure hy V. Murashev. E. Sigalov and V. Baikoi. 
Erection of Prefabricated Reinforced Concrete Structures by Besser and Proskurnin. 

AGRICULTURE 

Farm Machinery (a manual of farm mechanism) by Bushuyev N„ Alexeyev G. & 
Plaksin V. 

Fruit Biology hy Kolesnikov V. 

Hydrogeology of Irrigated Lands by Siline-Bekchourine A. (Dr.) 

Reclamative Soil Science by Plyusin 1. 

HISTORY 

A History of Africa <1»1JM!W7). 

OIL & PETROLEUM 


Instrumentations and Controls in the Oil and Petroleum Industries by Weinberg and 
Kalitenko. 



l^ILOSOPHY 

The Basic Principles of Dialectical and Historical materialism by A. Spurkin and others. 
Fundamentals of Dialectical Materialism by G. Kursanov & ethers. 

Historical Materialism by Chesnokov. 

Historical Materialism Basic Problems by G. Glezerman, G. Kursanov & others. 

LAW 

Fundamentals of Soviet Law by Romashkin. 

EDUCATION 

Problems of Soviet School Education by Makarenko A.S. 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

Russian Practical Grammer with Exercises by Pulkina I. & Zakhava E. 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOQY 

Atlas of the Operations on the Rectum and Colon by Ryzhikh A. 

Allas of Surgical Anatomy of the Lower Extremity (v. I) by Kovanev. 

Control of Communicable Diseases in the USSR by Zhdanov. 

Corneal Transplantation in Complicated Leukomas by Fushkovskaya. 

Drugs and Medicine Preparations by Ministry of Health (USSR). 

General Biology by Nekrasov 
Human Physiology by Babsky. 

Mechanical Suture in Vascular Surgery by Androsov P. 

Microbiology by Pyatkin K. 

Op«*n Hearth Practice by Bornatsky 1. and others. 

Paleontology by V. B. Drysshitis and O.P Obrucheva. 

Prevention o{ Maternal and Infant Di eases by Makeyev. 

Psychiatry by Portnov A Fedorov. 

Resection and Plastic Surgery of Bron hi by Petrovsky B. 

Skin an'l Venereal Diseases by Fadey 

State Pharmacopia in the USSR-IX by Ministry of Health (USSR). 

Textbook of Biology by Karuzina. 

The Secrets of Cybernetics by Kasatkin & A F. Vearlan. 

The Word as a Physiological and Therapentic Factor by Platonov. 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

ABC's of Quantum Mechanics by Rydnik. 

Animal Travellers by I. Akimushkin. 

The Mystery of the Earth s Mantle by Malakhov A. 

The Origin of the Earth and Planets by Levin. 

Psychology and Space by Gagarin & Lebedev V. 

Relativity and Man by Smiiga. 

Sounds & Signs by A. Kondratov A. 

Space and Time Conception by A. Leonov A V. Lebedev. 

The Third World (Problems and Prospects) by Ye. Zhukov and others. 

“Why 1 am like Dad’* by N. Luchnik. 

V. Smiiga. In the Search of Beauty. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


PHYSICS 

1. Antennas by Markov G: 

2. Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection by Rumyantsev S. 

CHEMISTRY 

3. Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry by Semishin V. 

4. Textbook General Chemistry by Nekrasov B. 

MATHEMATICS 

5. A Brief Course of Analytic Geometry by Yefimov N. 

6. Descriptive Geometry by Krylov A others. 

7. Higher Mathematics by Suvorov I. 

8. Problems in Analytic Geometry by Kletenik. 

GEOLOGY 

9. The Exploitation and Development of Oil and Gas Deposits by Muravyov 1 

10. Fundamentals of Geology by Obruchev V 

11. Prospecting for Minerals by Kitaisky Y.D (compiler). 

CYBERNETICS 

12. Thinking machines by Gutemnacher L. 

ELECTRONICS 

13. Electronics in Industry by Kaganov 1. 

ELECTRICAL 

14. Electrical Equipment for Industry by Lipkin. 

15. Electric machines (in 2 parts) by Kostenko A Piet rev sky. 

16. The Industrial Electrician by Vinogradov N. 

17. Industrial Wiring by Polyakov A Kovarsky. 

18. Mine Electrician by Mikheyev Y A FatblsovtcH. 

19. Switchgear Installation by Kireyev M. A Kolarsky A. 

20. Radio; Radio-wave propagation by M. Delukhanov. 

CONSTRUCTION 

21. Elements of Railway Surveying by Bezruchko V. 

METALLURGY AND METALS 

22. Engineering Physical Metallurgy by Lakhtin Y. 

23. Forging Practice by Kamenshikov A others. 


A others. 
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24. Fundamentals of Heat Transfer by Mikheyev M. 

25. Fundamentals of Milling Practice by Avrutin S. 

26. Heat Treatment of Metals by Zekharov. 

27. Steel Foundry Practice by Bidulya P. 

28. Automatization of the Process of Electrically Melting of Steel (Part 1) by G.A. Tarasov. 

MACHINES AND MECHANISM 

26. Automatic and Semi-Automatic Lathes by Boguslavsky B. 

66. Bench Work Practice by Makienko N 

61 Elements of Lathe Work by Brushtein B. A Dementyev. 

62. Fish Processing Equipment by Chupakhin N, A Dormenko V. 

63. Handbook of Lathe Operators and Foreman by Fomin S. 

64 Industrial Radiology —- Flaw Detection by Rumyantsev S. 

65. Machine Elements by Dobrovolsky A others. 

66. Metal Cutting Machine Tools by Gavryushin A A others. 

67. Tractors by Gurevich A. A Sorokin E. 

68. True Cranes by Astakhov. 

66. Electric Gear and Automatisation of Metal Cutting Lathes by Sandlev. 

MIKING 

40. Safety in open Cost Mining by N. Melnikov A M. Chesnokov. 

WOODCRAFT 

4L Science of Wood by Perelygin L.M. 

HISTORY 

42 Ancient History (for school classes) by Korovkin. 

46. Constitution of the USSR. 

44. A short History of the USSR (part I). 

45. A short History of the USSR (part 11). 


LAW 

46 An Introduction to the Theory of Evidence by Jrusov A. 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 

47. Diseases of Thyroid Gland by Khavkin A Nikolayev S. 

48. Infectious diseases by Bunin K. 

19. Know your Child by Tur N 

50. Lessons of the Nervous System Associated with Internal Diseases by Lurye E. 

51. Natural Nidality of Transmissible Diseases by Pavlovsky E.N. 

52. Obstetrics and Gynaecology by Kaplan A. 

53. Oral live Polivirus Vaccine by Chumakov N.P. (Ed.). 

51. Painless Childbirth Through Psychoprophylaxis by Velkovsky I. & others. 

55. Paranasal Sinuses and Diseases of the Orbit by Dobromylsky F. A Scherbatov I. 

56. Pathologic Physiology by Alpem D. 

57. Propedentics of Children's Diseases by Molchanov V. A others. 

58. Rickets by Bessonova M. 

59. Selected Physiological and Psychological Works by Sechenov. 

60. Selected Works by Pavlov I.P 
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61, Strengthen your Heart by Zelenin. 

62. Textbook of Physiology by Bykov K.M. 

Kt. Textbook of Surgery by Velikoretsky A. 

64. Tuberculosis by Einis V.L. (Prof.). 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

65. Conjugation of Russian Verbs by Piro Sentences by Neverov S. 

66. Exercise in Russian Syntax Complex gova & Makarova. 

67. Exercise in Russian Syntax—The Simple Sentence by Belevitskaya—Khalizeva V.S. 
66. Learning Russian (in 4 parts) by Potapova N. 

60. Lexicology and Phraseology by Sazonova. 

70. Russian by Wagner V.N. & Ovsienko Y.G 

71. Russian as we speak it by Khavronina S. 

72. Russian-English Scientific and Technical Dictionary by Zimmerman G. 

73. The Russian Verb — Aspects and Voice by Vilgelminina A. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 

74. Wbat is the Theory of Relativity by Landau A Earner 

75. In the words of Isotopes by Mezentsev 

MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


Navakamataka Publications. 
Bangalore-!). 


People's Publishing House (P) Ltd., 
Rani Jhansi Road. New Delhi-55. 

People’s Book House. 

Pir&mshah Manzil, 

Relief Road. Ahmedabad. 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road. Panbazar. 

Gauhati. 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd.. 

12, Bankim Cbatterjee Street 
Calcutta. 

NCBH (P) Ltd., 

6/:t0, Mount Road, Madras 
Madurai, Coimbatore, 

Tiruchirapally, Tanjaur. 

Prabhath Book House. 

Trivandrum, Ernakulam, 

Alleppy. Calicut. Cannanore, 
Udyoguandala, Quilon. 

Visalandhra Publishing Houso, 

Elura Road, Vijayawada-2. 

Visalaadbra Book House, 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People's Book House, 

Opp. Patna College. Patna. 

People's Book House, 

Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 


Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Rajrakabati Road Cuttack. 

PPH Book Stall. 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 

Bombay-1. 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd. 

4/3-B, Bankim Cbatterjee Street 
Calcutta. 

The Modern Book Depot 

G.S Road (P Box No. 68). Shillong 1. 

Himachal Book Centre, 

3, Mall. Simla. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940. Sector 22 B, Chandigarh. 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk State Bank of India. 
Ghee Mandi. Amritsar. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, Jultundur. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia park, Sultania Road. Bhopal. 

Kitab Ghar, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazratganj, 
h. Lucknow. 
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0) grow up 


Your child has planned hei future 
You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside a part of your » nrnings 
away from easy reach in:« c Savings 
scheme . so that over the ytrars there 
is a tidy sum . a sum that’ll be of use 
when it's needed most... 

7-Year National Savings Certificates— 
an ideal investment for all Man) more 
savings schemes-equally attractive— 
are availably 

For details, wrfta to the National 
Savings Commission;,., Post Sox 96, 
Nagpur or ask your nearest 
Post Office. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 


0*ip 
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Postal Ref 4. Ne. D—*83 


Newmk 

gaily .747. flights! 


For Rs. 4,004* fly direct to New York 
end br.ck. See a new wor!d at a new low. 
low economy fare—never equalled before. 
Minimum stay 14 days, maximum 120. 

For groups of 10 to New York, your 
Travel Agent will arrange an attracfve low- 
priced tour with a maximum of 6 stopovers 
Aiso, under our economy class Affmiiy 
Group Fare Scheme, groups of 15 can save 
tr/irc than Rs. 3.700 per fare. 

* From Calcutta Rs. 4,732 
From Madras Rs. 4,674 


Contact your nearest Air-India office or 
'yc v >*vel Agent today. 

4 



the airline that saves your money 



■ KaKoif nf the Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon Rouse Avenue, 

- —- -—“* -*• — 

MtorT^ D. Mir*nsh»h Tel: »«102 




The first national seminar on 


Coriespuiukiuc Education was 
joiml) organised by the Indian 


EDUCATION BY POST 


University Association for Con¬ 
tinuing Education and the Uni- 
v«»it> of Mysore from October 20 
to 2#th at Mysoi c. Thu afforded 
an oppoit unity to the representa¬ 
tive* of participating universities 
to assess developments in this 
newly emerging sectoi of educa¬ 
tion, and to develop a peispective 
in regard to how this sector is 
likely to grow in die coming 
years. 

As many as 11 iwivcimucs tu 
the uiumiy novs have corrcspun- 
dence education piogrammes. The 
oldest of these programmes is now 
ten years old, and the newest start¬ 
ed at the beginning of the current 
academic year. 

Some universities started coirev 
pomlencc ptogramnie* as a means 
of ieducing the prcssuie on enrol¬ 
ment in full-time classes Some 
even seem to have discovered m 
correspondence courses an easy 
source of revenue. The fact that 
the beneficiaries of these pro- 

TO OUR READERS 

Are yon uptodate with 
your insurance, driving 

licence and such ether 
natters? If not, we will 
forgive you. But we cannot 
forgive you, if you are not 
uptodate with your sub¬ 
scription to University 
Nows. 


grammes may be such dixadvanged 
sections of the community, as 
would otherwise have to go with¬ 
out the advantages of university 
education, has usually nut been 
kepL in mind. Without going into 
the larger question ol the financing 
of higher education, it should be 
self-evident that it would be invi¬ 
dious tu expect correspondence 
courses to be self-supporting, and 
even a sou k e ol piofu, uhile ex 
pa ruling large sums on full-time, 
traditional programmes. The im¬ 
provement of the quality of cor¬ 
respondence education would en¬ 
tail considerable expenditure, and 
this should be reckoned as a legi- 
mate charge on public funds. 

The seminar expected a reason¬ 
able allot at ion in the Fifth Five- 
\car Plan foi programmes of con¬ 
tinuing education including cor- 
lcspondence courses. That the 
University Grants Commission is 
contemplating the establishment 
of a material institute for research 
and coordination in regard to 
correspondence programmes is wel¬ 
come- «It would serve as an accre- 
dilation agency for the work of 
different agencies scattered all over 
the country, to be a clearing house 


agent of change. The clientele 
of correspondence courses doe» 
not consist mainly of the overflow 
tiom full-time, traditional colleges, 
A considerable section of the en¬ 
rolment consists of highly motivat¬ 
ed students, who could respond to 
more exacting challenges, than are 
offered by die generally prescrib¬ 
ed curriculum. Sudi ambitious 
piogrammes, that could provide 
new dimensions to the existing 
curricula, could be accepted by 
the universities as alternatives to 
those geneially pi escribed. Simi¬ 
larly, correspondence programmes, 
supplemented by radio broadcasts 
and contact sessions, could be a 
way of trying out innovation and 
experiment in methods of teach¬ 
ing. They also provide, tnrougn 
the continuing assessment of stu¬ 
dents’ worx, opportunities to try 
out improvements in examination 
procedures. All these would be 
possible only if the universities 
begin to look upon correspondence 
programmes as not only a way of 
expanding education but also as 
a way of improving its quality. In 
promoting such a change of atti¬ 
tude, the material institute envis¬ 
aged above, could be of great as¬ 


for ideas. 

The seminar eir 
sibility that corresj 
tion could becomi 


mr^ 

F-- -V " , 


sistance. 


§t. 


y The prevalent attitude, Iwwever, 
. Js to look, upon the correspondence 
^programmes as a necessary evil. 








and at an academic *poor rela¬ 
tion'* Tbit would explain the re¬ 
luctance o! many universities aud 
colleges to place at the disposal of 
correspondence students such basic 
facilities as the use oE library amt 
classroom accommodation (or oc- 
- casional contact programmes. The 
seminar would recommend a more 
< enlightened attitude. 

As a preliminary to effecting 
needed changes in the existing 
situation, the seminar recommend¬ 
ed that the University Grants 
Commission should undertake a 

i 

research study of the state" of cor¬ 
respondence education in India at 
present. It would further room 
mend that a joint committee ot 
the Commission and the Inter- 
University Board should aduve 
the universities in regard to the 
lines along which facilities for cor¬ 
respondence education should lie 
developed in the country'. Such a 
committee might also examine the 
question whether correspondence 
education should continue to be 
organised as part of the general 
programme of existing universities, 
or should be organised separately 
as autonomous organisations, either 
regional or as units of a network 
run by a central agency'. 

A number of universities have 
started correspondence education 
programmes. We have now readi¬ 
ed a stage when it is necessary to 
ensure that there is no needles* 
duplication of programmes. Such 
duplication would mean the diver¬ 
sion of scarce resources that 
should be spent on improvement 
of the quality of the service given, 
and for research into ways of im¬ 
proving such quality. As a gene¬ 
ral rule, there should be only one 
agenev for correspondence educa¬ 
tion for any given level of univer¬ 
sity studies in a region; perhaps, 
the universities in a region could 
collaborate to administer the pro¬ 


grammes. 

Correspondence programmes 
have made insufficient use so far 
of the radio, which could be a 
potent means of relaying corres¬ 
pondence course programmes. A 
closer liaison than exists at pre¬ 
sent between the university coriev 
pondonce education agencies and 
All India Radio stations should be 
developed. Quality programmes 
broadcast thiough die radio may 
be one way of developing non-foi- 
tual ways of education, and it it 
reasonable to expect increasing en¬ 
rolment as a result of such broad¬ 
casts. 

Owing to continued emphasis 
on the self-suppoiung nature ul 
the i oi i e^pondeucc progt annuo 
tlieie has been no prousion foi 
student aid, fee touce&sious, ot 
scholarships foi those enrolled lot 
such courses. The idea that .ill 
such students are employed, and 
can afford to pay fees anil met", 
other expenses, is not coirca Con 
sidering the jrer capita evpcudi 
lure that is made fiom public 
Funds on full-time students, some 
provision should lie made for the 
pooicr students, who enrol them 
selves fear correspondence touiscs 
This should include assistance to 
students belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
Other disadvantaged sections of 
the community. 

While railway concessions have 
generally been given for corn*s|»on 
dence course students to attend 
contact classes, thcie have been 
difficulties. Considering the low 
unit-cost that will be involved 
even after die suggestions of this 
seminar are accepted, the authori¬ 
ties should consider extending the 
same concessions to conespon- 
dence course students as are avail¬ 
able to regular students. 

The seminar recognised that 
while there was a demand for 


i 

courses at the post-graduate 
by correspondence, the difficult 
involved should not be under esti¬ 
mated, and the greatest care 
should be taken to ensure that 
the standards achieved are in no 
way inferior to those achieved 
with full-time students. It may be 
advisable to limit such pro¬ 
grammes to universities, which are 
very well staffed and have, over 
the years, maintained and develop 
ed a tradition of quality both in 
teaching and research. So as to 
ensure that there are no serious 
deviations from these objectives, 
* omaha t tons among universities 
at the inter-umversitv level arc 
advisable. From the evidence avail¬ 
able, it appears that basic facili¬ 
ties siuh as adequte books and 
othm reading material arc not 
being provided, and. instead, ex 
rcssive reliance tv being placet! on 
“lessons'’. This is tinsuitsfactoiv, 
and it bound to Icatl to dcvalua 
non of standards at (be jxiMgradit' 
ate level The seminar, ihcicfure, 
pinjjosed that if and when 
duate courses aic organised 
thiough (on espondenre provision 
of a certain numbei of basic texts 
bv the university should be icgatd 
ed as imperative 

Since the success of the system 
of roriesjxmdewc education would 
ultimately depend upon the qua 
Iiiv of the teachers operating the 
ssstern, special attention needs to 
be paid to the system of recruit¬ 
ment. naming and their working 
conditions, While the Institutes 
must have a core staff of their 
own in each subject, this category 
of staff as well as (lie other teach¬ 
ers must continue to be Involved 
in active class-room teaching. One 
alternative could be to draw teach¬ 
ers from the teaching departments 
on deputation. Another would be 
to have joint appointments in the 
(Continued an page 5, col. 1) 
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(Continued from page 2) 
department* and corres¬ 
pondence courses. Whatever me¬ 
thod is devised every care must be 
taken to ensure that talented 
teachers are drawn and also re¬ 
tained in this fast-growing sectoi 
of education. 

The icminar felt greatly con¬ 
cerned by the absence ot study 
centres (with adequate provision 
of text-books 'and other necessary 
material) for students taking up 
correspondence education Neither 
the community nor the educations! 
institutions already functioning 
even in the umveisines running 
correspondence courses, seem to 
attach due impoiunce to the in¬ 
stitutional provision foi such cen¬ 
tres The seminar iccommended 
that a wide network of such cen¬ 
tres be located in existing educa¬ 


tional institutions. 

U is basic to the success of cor¬ 
respondence education pro^azxu 
mes that students regularly sub¬ 
mit their work in the form of res¬ 
ponse sheets to be assessed, and 
commented on in detail, by teach¬ 
ers. It should be recognised that 
without the regular submission 
and assessment of student response 
sheets, correspondence education 
will achieve no objective higher 
than could be achieved by the 
mere distribution of painted mate¬ 
rial or the admission of non-colle¬ 
gia te students to examinations 

It should be recognised that les¬ 
son-writing calls for special skills 
that the faculty should be en¬ 
couraged to cultivate, with a view 
to ensuring this, it is advisable to 
hase a lesearch and planning unit 
attached to each institute 


MRS. GANDHI TELLS 
STUDENTS TO KEEP AWAY 
FROM CONTROVERSIES 

New Delhi, October 31—At a 
function at the Sardar Patel Vid 
yalaya to celebrate his 97th birth 
anniversary, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister, advised the 
student community to stay away 
from language and religious con¬ 
troversies, and they had a vital 
role to play in shaping the eco¬ 
nomy and planning of the country 
as they were tomorrow’s leaders. 
She voiced concern at the involve- 
[ment of vested interests in stu¬ 
dent affairs, and created disturb¬ 
ances in the country, hoping that 
they would not be swayed by such 
elements. Interestingly, the Prime 

(Continued on page 6, col, 3) 


A REGIONAL ASIAN SERVICE UNDER STUDY 


\ feasibility study is now taking 
place in 1! .Asian countries into 
the creation of a regional service 
to support national vocational 
training schemes h is being <mt 
dinted jointly by t lit I nit iimiioikiI 
La bo in Organisation {11.0) and 
the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP> 

A thiee-inan mission afiei com 
piecing the first kg of the stud) 
in Thailand arrived m New Delhi 
on November 2, 1972 After a stay 
of about seven days the mission 
left for Indonesia The mission 
will also visit the Philippines. 
Japan, Korea, Malay sit), Sin^porc^ 
Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Nepal for 
further discussions with Govern¬ 
ments and institutions in the Voca¬ 


tional training fields It will ic- 
port its findings to UNDP and 
ILO in December. 

The proposed regional service 
would be designed to support na¬ 
tional locational training schemes 
-which have been set up in most 
Asian cmintues often with ILO 
and UNDP assistance—by pooling 
experience and providing specialis¬ 
ed services and information in 
such fields as planning, organisa 
tion, cost reduction, training mate¬ 
rials and training methodology 
The need for such a facility has 
been voiced at several ILO and 
other Asian meetings, including 
the 1971 Conference of Asian La* 
bour Ministers. 

Improvement .ifij^iision ol 


vocational training is viewed as a 
priority need in most parts ol 
Asia, given the demand for skilled 
manpower and the pressure of ris¬ 
ing unemployment. A key empha* 
sis of the proposed regional ser¬ 
vice would be to reinforce links 
between training schemes and na¬ 
tional employment and man¬ 
power needs 

A regional centre providing ser¬ 
vices of the type envisaged foi 
Aria has been operating success¬ 
fully for several years in Latin 
America with ILO support. 

The members of the feasibility 
mission are Messrs D. G Quirol* 
gico (UNDP), Ishwar Chandra 
and H. F. Dieterich (ILO). 
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GOINGABROAD) 

to take up service’ 


| This rail coach is sailing off to Europe to provide com 
• muntcation facilities to thousands of people there 
Textile machines, made m India, are going to Africa; 
tBuntries railway wagons and coaches go to Iran, Thailand 
South Korea .... Recently, Yugoslavia has placet 
an order for the supply of 3600 wagons 
estimated at Rs 375 million 
^— 'MADE IN INDIA' is a label that Is gaining 

/ prestige abroad, day after day The ships that touched 
f our ports twenty-five years ago used to unload blades and 
soaps for which we had depended on foreign manufacturers 
India now makes a variety of sophisticated 
v. engineering goods and electronic 


.'quipmenl for the choosy 
osiomei s tn far-off lands. Our scie ntis ts 
jt Trombay manufacture heavy water for i 
itomic energy establishment! abroad, j 
ndw's foreign trade has near gone up My 
R$. 34190 million • tour times 
~norto than in 1947. 
ndian technology end know-how are 
expending. Developing countries are i 
now making use of our consultancy 1 
services. 88 joint ventures have been J 
set up tn Africa Latin Ameclca and j 
countrtea In Asia, betides Europe. 
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d- grow u p 


Your child bss planned her future. 

You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside e part of your earnings 
away from easy reach ... into a Saving* 
scheme... so that over the years there > 
Is a tidy sum... a sum thaflt be of use 
when it's needed most... 

7-Year National Savings Certificates-* ^ 
an Ideal investment for alt. Many more J 
savings schemes—equally attractive— 
are available. 

For details, write to the National 
Savings Commissioner. Post Box W, 
Nagpur or ask your naarast 
Post Office. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 


\ 
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COLLEGE SCIENCE 
IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMME 
OPENS IN 
BOMBAY 

The All India Association for 
Christian Higher Education organ¬ 
ised. at the Wilson College at Bom¬ 
bay. an All-India Consultation on 
College Science Improvement Pro¬ 
gramme from November 1 to Nov¬ 
ember 5. 

The programme was inaugurat¬ 
ed by Dr. S. Krishnaswaroy, Head, 
Dept, of Biological Scicence, Uni¬ 
versity of Madurai, under the Pre¬ 
sidentship of Prof. T. K. Tope. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Bombay. 

Prof. Tope was beaming with 
wit; he observed that he felt some¬ 
what like the Prince Consort Duke 
of Edinburgh: “While moving his 
hand on his bald head when he 
inaugurated a conference on Na¬ 
tural Fibres, he had remarked: 4 1 
do not know whether I am entitl¬ 
ed to inaugurate the conference on 
natural fibres when I myself have 
no ability to grow my own!* Prof. 
Tope said that he was a student of 
the Classics but was called upon 
to inaugurate a scientific confer¬ 
ence: “Believe me. my only claim 
m accepting this invitation is a 
sincere realization that, in this age 
of science and technology, the sta¬ 
ture of a nation will only be mea¬ 
sured by the level of its scientific 
, achievements.'' This set the tone 
for the con f erence which followed. 

About the project on hand, he 
said that it was unique in the sense 
that “it will teadt the very funda¬ 
mentals of higher education—the 
under-graduate Teaching." 

According to Prof. Tope, the 
education process consisted qf three 
components, two living and-one 
non-firing. The living com p onents 
wore the teacher and 'the student: 


the non-living the curriculum: 
which, with the imei-action of the 
first two, would achieve a living 
significance. This, then, wai the 
basic triune of the highei educa¬ 
tion project known as COSIP. 

What is “Relevance"? 

The word, “relevance’', according 
to Prof. Tope, “is a multiordinal 
term—whose meaning changes in 
the context in which it is used: 
when used in relation to curricu¬ 
lum it must be examined with re¬ 
ference to the different contexts in 
which that word is used.” 

Today’s university was no more 
living in its glorified isolation, and 
the society demanded that a cer¬ 
tain definite proportion of profes¬ 
sional men. such as engineers, 
architects, teachers, etc, would 
have to be provided by it. In other 
words, the society would demand 
that the curriculum should be vo¬ 
cationally oriented 

Where students are concerned. 

On the other hand, the student 
felt that, in order to allow “a full 
flowering and completion of his 
personality", it must prepare him 
for actual practical life. 

In addition to these, there was 
yet another factor that would 
effect science curriculum: it must 
cater to those undergraduate stu¬ 
dents. who studied science and 
would like to be teachers or some¬ 
thing like it. and those who took 
It up merely as a preparation for 
profewonal courses, either in 
medicine or in engineering. , 

The curriculum for science was 
the same for both today. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Tope “it is only 
through an electic approach that t 
a relevant curriculum can be exm- . 
strutted.” For an approach of this 
kind, it had to be experimental 
and have at the same time idealis¬ 
tic relevance. 


In various sessions, a symposium 
on “Modernisation of Science Edit* 
cation," in which Dr. B. Rama- 
chandra Rao (Teaching MethcG; 
Dr. H. J. Araiker from University 
of Poona (Mace of Laboratory 
and Workshop in Science Educa¬ 
tion); Dr. Venkataraman from 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search (Research Orientation in 
Science Education) and Dr. Ed¬ 
win Harper, Bureau of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad (The Evalua¬ 
tion and Assessment—a Practical 
Exerase) took part 

On the second day. Dr. Rao of 
IIT, Kanpur, read the paper (Syl¬ 
labus and Textbooks). In the 
fourth session. Dr. J P- Natk, 
Member. Secret ary. Indian Council 
of Soaai Science Research, New 
Delhi, spoke on Science Education 
and the Community 
On the third day. the Position 
Paper by Dr. R. D Deshpande, Jt. 
Secy, UGC, came up on the sub¬ 
ject of “Procedures for acquiring 
equipments and books" In the 
afternoon of the 4th November, 
there was a Science Exhibition and 
Instruments Exhibition, at St, 
Xavier College, Bombay. The Vale¬ 
dictory address was read by the 
Director, TIT, Bombay, Dr P t 
Kelkar 

(Continued from page 5, col 3.) 

Minister recalled her student days, 
when she used to visit Harijan 
bastie* along with her friends to 
improve their living conditions. 
She felt that students could do a 
lot about the development of vil¬ 
lages, as urban development alone 
was no index of India's progress. 

READ 
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BRAIN-DRAIN AFFECTING 
Economic, social 
growth 

NEW DELHI, Nov. 7-The 
Colombo Plan consultative u>m 
miute said today that bram-diain 
from several meinbei umnuiev of 
the region was affecting then eco¬ 
nomic ami social growth. 

Thoiign “brain drain" could not 
be quantified, the ‘omnmtce not¬ 
ed, its adverse impact could be 
minimised "k toojjmtto.i 

t,| talent Raining countries". 

Speaking in the committee to¬ 
day. Mr. 1. K Gujral, the alter¬ 
nate leader of Indian delegacon, 
•..ml ilit' Colombo Plan count) ic- 
whitb were dedicaietl to banish 
jx>\eit* would be greatly Iwiub- 
i ipped. ii the cream of then in 
lelligcntsia weie aiuac ted b\ ’he 
ads.nurd con nines 

One til tin suggestions made 
was that de\eloping tountii’s 
should tindeitake adetpuie instiiu- 
nonil thaii'i'N ''huh would en 
coinage the mteliccuuK. scicntis s 
and technologists to scru* ih* t. 
own count! v ♦»« die irgion 

\ special subcommittee of die 
Colombo Plan, chaired bv Mr M. 
\ Mohamcd of v ii 1 .mk i !i is 
suggested in a repoit tltat talem* 
gaining countries mas a^ist ihe 
losing fount lies b\ adopt mg sm' 

ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL 
MEET AT B.H.U. IN 
DECEMBER 

Yaianast. let 18. An All-ltul : .i 
rdnrr.tioMal Conference will b® 
held at the Ibnai,*? Hindu I'nn • 
sits 1 in December next It was de¬ 
cided oil Ortubn 15 :it a meeting 
of Deans or various Faculties nf 
the Uimerm piesided over bv 
ib'* Vire-Ouncellor. Hi K L. 
Sbrim.l’i 

Dr Vibhnti Xarain Singh, the 
forme 1 Maharaja of Banaras, will 
be the chan man of the reception 
c mi tree 


able manpower programmes and 
also by exploring types of technv 
cal assistance to help minimise 
brain-drain from developing coun¬ 
tries. 

As a measure to discourage the 
flow of talent from Colombo Plan 
region to developed countries, tV 
committee has suggested the set¬ 
ting up of common facilities of 
regional centres for research and 
deselopment (R and D> in da- 
fields of engineer!ng r medicine and 
basic science 

Establishment of a few region.il 
centres of excellence and R and 
D laboratoties and a “Pool" ol 
professionals to take caie of ic- 
lu races base been considered bv 
the committee as sital to coni r ol 
the one w.iv How of “brains” 

Because “push-factors" like un- 
empiovmem. low salary and lack 
of incentives drise talented people 
aw as, the committee has asked the 
talent losing countries m the te 
gion to reorient their national 
deselopment ptogramnies toward 
employ mem objective*. 

(Continued on page 9, col 3) 

EVERY SIXTH INDIAN 

IS A STUDENT 

Ness Delhi, Nos 6—One among 
eieiv six persons is a student in 
the country, accoiding to official 
figui es 

The number of students in the 
country according to Education 
Ministry is neatly 90 million a* 
against the total population of 550 
million. 

.Students in pnmars school* 
number 63 1 million and those in 
universities to 2.54 million. 

Since Independence, enrollment 
of students has gone up by about 
350 pci cent in the primary stage: 
by 650 per cent in the sixth to 
the eighth classes and 900 per 
cent in the ninth to the eleventh 
classes as also at the universitv 

4 

stage. 


NATURE BUILT THIS 
REACTOR A 
MILLION YEARS 
AGO! 

A UNI report says that a 
nature-built reactor, which might 
have functioned foi a million 
yeais, has been discovered in 
Gabon, North West Africa. 

The story goes that the" di* 
euveiv of Lite reactoi was quit* 
incidental. A specialist working 
at the i'icnch uranium enrich 
ment centre at Pierrelatte detect 
ed an an.imoly in the uranium 
sample he got from a deposit at 
Oklo, G.ibon He found that it 
contained onl\ 0 71 per cent con 
tent of the uramum-235 isotope 
winch is found m “Natural" 
uiamum A careful investigation 
-bowed that the anamolous batch 
of uranium had come from the 
Oklo deposit. Then came a pic- 
liminarv test on the site, which 
proved that the uranium in some 
sections of the deposit was not 
natural. 

\ further investigation disclos¬ 
ed that deposits of uranium sam¬ 
ple containing the varying am¬ 
ount of uranium—235 were pre¬ 
sent. 

Various elements, never before 
found in nature, such as neev 
dymium, also came to light. 

The nuclear physicist, who con¬ 
ducted the investigation, came to 
the conclusion that this parlicu'ar 
section of the deposit was a natu- 
lal lestctor. which had ignited 
millions of years ago when natural 
uiamum was at a naturally en¬ 
riched stage. 

According to Dr. Perin, indica¬ 
tions are that the condition* 
obtaining 1700 million years ago 
at Oklo were exactly suitable fcrf 
a natural nuclear reaction. 
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INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER 

New Delhi, Nov.. 18, 1072.— 
President V. V. Giri will inaugu¬ 
rate the International Seminar on 
Technology Transfer beginning 
from December 11, 1972 at Yigyan 
Bhawan. The Seminar will con- 
dude on December IS, 1972. Ex¬ 
perts from nearly 40 countries will 
participate in the Seminar 

The Seminar has a great sigoifi 
cante in view of the efforts being 
made by India and other develop 
ing countries to promote self-re¬ 
liant economic and social growth 
through scientific and technologi¬ 
cal cooperation. 

Sponsored by the Government 
of India, the Seminar is being or¬ 
ganised by the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research with 
the cooperation and assistance of 
the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation (UNI¬ 
DO). The UNIDO Director-Gene 
ral. Dr. Abdel Rahman is special¬ 
ly coming to Delhi to attend the 
Seminar 

The three aspects to be discuss¬ 
ed will be concerned with techno, 
logs- transfer from advanced to 
developing countries, in-between 
the developing countries, and from 
research laboratories to indus¬ 
tries within the developing conn 
tries. The report of discussions 
and recommendations of the ex¬ 
perts will be adopted at the con¬ 
cluding session for follow-up 
action. 

The processes of technology 
transfer are complex and pose 
various problems which are often 
disadvantageous to the receiving 
countries. These have been widely 


debated at various international 
meetings. India has been consis¬ 
tently projecting the point of view 
of the de\eloping countries at 
various international forums like 
UNCTAD II and HI and othet 
United Nations Agencies like 
UNESCO and UNIDO. The com¬ 
ing Senunai is \et another step to 
bung scientists .technologists and 
othei experts from advanced and 
developing countries togethn lo 
discuss and suggest piacticai mea 
su res to overcome problems of 
technology tiansfei in the imci- 
est of national reconstruction and 
self-reliance 

The Government of India Steer¬ 
ing Committee for Seminar is 
headed b\ Dr. Y. NaymUmma. 
Senetaiv to the Government of 
India and Directoi-Genetal Scien¬ 
tific and hulustiul Research Mr 
Baldcv Singh. Si ientixt-in Charge 
Roseau It Gooi (filiation and Indus, 
trial Liaison, GS1R is the Fvetu 
rive Senetarv of the Committee 
The members include Mr V. J 
Kidu.ii. Sectetaiv Depart mem of 
Vienrc and Technology Mi 
Molid Yiunis S|K'tial v euel.iry 
Minisltv of Foreign Trade. Mr 
Abid Hussain, Joint Stxreuiv 
MinLstrv of Industrial Devclojv 
ment. Mr K G Knshnannuthi, 
Secretarv, C.A I.R., Mr A Rah¬ 
man. Scientist-in-Chaige, Roseau h 
Survey and Planning Division. 
C S I.R.. and Dr. J C. SnwsUva, 
Scientist, C.S.I R 


STUDY GROUP SUGGESTS 
TRAINING FOR EDUCATION 
OFFICERS 

Sometimes ago. the Asian Insti¬ 
tute of Educational Planning and 
Administration organised a semi¬ 
nar to lay down the role, Function, 
recruitment and training of Dis¬ 


trict Education Officers; it luuk 
suggested the setting up of a stuaf 
group to go into the question. 
Upon the conclusion of the semi¬ 
nar, the study gioup submitted its 
report: a comprehensive naming 
piogramme for divliut education 
office)s. partiutlaily because they 
were key educational functionaries 
in the states 

The mam len mi mend a lions re¬ 
late to the naming uf State Edu¬ 
cation Service probationer and in- 
—service training for senior 
education office) s 1 he tunn¬ 
ing so imparted should suit 
ably be designed lor the DfO, who 

is not onh to fumnoii as the tra- 

♦ 

ditional .tdmntisti atot of educa¬ 
tion but also as an educational 
phnnei and piofessmn.d leader. 

For prohationeis, a sandwich 
piogianmtr has bun ire unintend¬ 
ed, which should last nine months 
as a foundation i) umi't 1 ,<t an uni- 
versus fat ill tv. followed hv six 
month!)' pi.udeal tunning in the 
ilep.it tmcnL and luhmiudiig in a 
tlnce-momh touisc at the Na¬ 
tional Stafr College 

Tffc group has also iciommeml* 
ed raieei cells in dircctoiates of 
cduaition m various states, uiging 
rinsv-fertitis.it inn of administrative 
and supenisoiy exponent c with 
teaching-training rescan h experi¬ 
mentation 

One other i{commendation is 
that the National Staff College 
should develop a sttemg documen¬ 
tal ion *entie It should lay a spe- 
< tal emphasis on educational ad¬ 
ministration in different States of 
the Asian region, and that it 
should act as a clearing house for 
teaching materials available both 
in India and abroad. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY PAVILION PORTRAYS INDIA'S 
EFFORTS TOWARDS SELF-RELIANCE 


W A major attraction in the Asia- 
72 Fair is the Science & Te< Itno- 
logy Pavilion—a giant space-frame 
structure ot concrete and steel. 
One of Uic (our halls of industries, 
the pavilion presents to the visitor 
a glimpse of the btoad spectrum 
of activities of the major scientific 
organisations in the countiy—the 
Council of Scientific & Industrial 
Research and the Department nl 
Atomic Energy, Space &: Electro¬ 
nics 

The first section in the pavilion 
deals with the development of ato¬ 
mic power in India. It shows a 
gi am working m« xlel of t he 
C1RUS reitetot at Irombav Pho¬ 
tographs of the Taiaptu \toimc 
Power Station, about 100 km north 
of Bombay, which has been in 
operation since Ortobei, 1909, the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Station 
at Kota one unit of ss Inch has at¬ 
tained tiiwahis retcntls. the 
Madias Atomic Power Station at 
Kialpakkam in Tamil Nadu, and 
the next one whole wotk will siaii 
soon at Narora in Uttat Pradesh 
are also on displav 

Then, the varied and complex 
activities involved tu hiiiiosMiig 
atomic energv aie presented 1 he 
whole gamut of opci at ions—from 
that of locating, nulling, ami pio- 
eessing atomic intnei.iN to genet at 
ing power—it pottiaved through 
models and chans 1 hev also show 
the use of »adioisotopc* lU 
medicine, agtmiHuic, industry and 
other areas. 

Baste and applied iesearch woik 
in the three oig.miH.it ions is also 
helping the rounuv overcome 
shortages of some vital items which 
are not available Incalls A large 
range of products and ptoccsses 
developed in the National Labora¬ 


tories are already being commer¬ 
cially exploited. One of the major 
developments in this direction has 
been the indigenous production of 
optical glass—a vital strategic ma¬ 
terial. Others including a compu¬ 
tet sophisticated electronic instru¬ 
ments and equipment, television 
camel as and receivers, complex 
chemical processes, new materials, 
etc, that we have developed 
m the National laboratories and 
some of which are being produced 
on a commercial scale by the 
tCII., a public sector undertaking, 
can be seen in the pavilion. 

Work in the National Labora¬ 
tories is also aimed at solving the 
twin pi obi cm s of ov ei population 
and chronic malnutrition New 
items of piotcin-titli food like 
Miltonc and Balahai developed by 
them, aie on display A number of 
rmnmcmal processes, developed 
for the large scale production of 
basic chemicals from waste pro¬ 
ducts foi use m chemical as well 
as pharmaceutical industries, have 
lieen portraved here 

Yet anothci facet ol Scientific 
research in om touiutv is its tole 
in fighting enviionmental pollu¬ 
tion Exhibits in the pavilion show 
the new methods and instruments 
developed for this put pose and 
also better and cheaper materials 
developed foi large scale housing 

India is one of the latgest pro¬ 
ducers of textile and leather goods 
exquisite examples of which ‘can 
be seen in the pavilion. It also 
shows impiovecl machinery and 
piocesses foi spinning and weaving 
and better tanning methods for 
utilising low* grade hides All these 
have helped us earn more foreign 
exchange through exports. 


Finally comes the section devot¬ 
ed to Space research in India. Our 
country's modest space effort is 
primarily oriented towards realis¬ 
ing some of the benefits of space 
applications such as satellite com¬ 
munications, earth resources study, 
satellue-TV, etc. In tins sectioti 
are diown the satellite stations al¬ 
ready built, and the ones propos¬ 
ed to be built and depict the R&D 
work at the Vikram Sarabhai 
Space Research and Technology 
Ccntie at Thumba. 

(Continued /iowi page 7, col. 2) 

The committee has advised these 
countries to reorganize their syv 
terns of administration “to give a 
pi opei place to professionals” tak¬ 
ing into account factors like salary, 
‘eivice conditions, working facili¬ 
ties and professional environment. 
These nations should also stream¬ 
line educational patterns to na¬ 
tional requirement because “pro¬ 
blems of brain-drain arise when 
expansion of education takes place 
in excess of economic require¬ 
ments.” 

RUSSIAN STUDENTS GIVE 
BIG HAND IN FARMING 

For about one thousand kilo¬ 
metre* along the southern foot¬ 
hill* of the Ural mountains, ex¬ 
tends the Chenburg steppe, a ma¬ 
jor grain-producing area of the 
USSR. During die short harvest 
time,particularly in a butnper- 
crop } ear, there is a great short¬ 
age of labour at the farms; and it 
is then that urban people, and 
first of all young people, come to 
the aid of local collective and state 
farms. 

In the summer of 1972, the 
country's first mechanised student 
team worked in the steppes of the 
Orenburg Region. The students 
were already at the farms where 

(Continued on page 10, col. 2) 
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COMMUNITY 
AND THE COLLEGES 
-A SEMINAR 

Tlie Indian University Associa¬ 
tion for Continuing Education 
(1UACE) organising j semiu.ii 
in New Delhi from jauntily 27 *o 
1973. The theme ol the'bcmi- 
nar would l>e “The Community 
and the College.” 

A meeting of the Piep.uaton 
Committee [01 this Seminal was 
held in New Delhi on Oct. 1 1. 
1972. It was decided by the Com¬ 
mittee that 20 colleges be invited 
to paiticipate in the Seminar and 
each college should be represented 
by its Principal, one member ol 
the staff and one student. 

The Committee made the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions-among others 
-for consideration of the Seminar 

a) \ mobile library mav he 
staited in every college to 
sene the nearby tnban and 
rural ateas The possibility 
of organising a public librats 
within the premises of the 
college mas also he con- 
side] ed 

b) The college mas undertake 
the responsibility of the edu¬ 
cation of the out-of-school 
youth of the age group 15-25 
The colleges can collaborate 
with the Nehru Yuvak Ken¬ 
dras and N S.S. etc., for dm 
purpose. The assistance of 
Central and State Govern¬ 
ments should be sought for 
this work. 

c) The colleges may provide 
consultancy service in regard 
to civic matters. The engi¬ 
neering colleges and the 
town planning and architec¬ 
ture colleges should help in 


such matters. 

d) The colleges may establish 
hobby-cum-produciiou cen¬ 

tres to introduce work ex¬ 
perience into the lives of the 
students and to help them to 
a< quire skills which can be 
of use to them both in its 
productive sense and as a 
hobby It was suggested that 
colleges might entei into col¬ 
laborate ntiangeincnts with 
eniei prising businessmen 
who could provide the exper¬ 
tise whcieas the colleges 
could ptovide pi crimes, part 
of the capital and patt-time 
labour. 

f'nnvrufirf and Voluntary 
Agencies 

The Executive Committee of the 
IUACE in its meeting in Mvsoit* 
on October 25 1972 resolved that 
the universities should collaborate 
with vohmtaiv agencies in estab¬ 
lishing centies <»f continuing edu¬ 
cation in thetr jurisdiction so that 
the cause of adult education mav 
receive further stimulus ami addi¬ 
tional support. 

The Committee uiged the State 
Governments to encourage the 
State Universities and colleges in 
their States to extend educational 
service for the benefit of the adult 
and out-of-school souths at differ¬ 
ent let els This will bring the uni 

versities and the communits closer 

♦ 

and will eventually strengthen 
secular and democratic values of 
society 

(Continued from prrtnoih page) 

Agricultural Institute. For future 
farm engineers, the harvest was 
also a good, practical lesson. 

Several days before the harvest, 
all the 200 members of the team 
were already at the farm, where 
each was given a combine and a 
plot of land. 


CHANGE IN CONCEPT AND 
CONTENT OF EDUCATION 

URGED m 

Reported by ]. JL Sachdnm u 

“The concept and content of edu¬ 
cation should undergo a change 
and the true system of education 
should help die individual to grow 
his social stature/* said Shri M. D, 
Chaudharv, Mahaiashira’s Minis¬ 
ter for Finance while inaugurating 
the 25th All India Adult Educa¬ 
tion C-onfcieme in Bombay on 
Octohu 30, 1972. 

Shri Chaitdhary felt that the 
temuual concept of education 
should be discauleil in the present 
soti.il ccotmmir and (ethnological 
context 

I he Mate Kina me Minister em¬ 
phasised that training in rudimen¬ 
tary knowledge of 3 R\ should be 
icpLned by turuiional literacy 
pi ogrammvs 

Pteudcntial Addiew 

Slin N N'ainjoshi. Educatiuti 
Miimtei of Vfahaiaxiura. in hi> 
jwTsidemuI address, stid that it 
was no longei fx»siblc to conceive 
of education which would satisfy 
the needs of modern man once for 
all He fell that adult education 
programmes based on traditional 
concept store more «ania! set vice 
of welfatr oiiented than education 
oriented 

The Union Depots ' I mister f»t 
Education. Shri D. F Yadav also 
addressed the conference. He urg¬ 
ed upon the necessity of providtu" 
adult education opportunities both 
for the literates and the illiterates 

Shri Yadav said dial adult edu¬ 
cation programmes should be in¬ 
formal in natuie and should !>e 
organised in such a wav so as to 
enrich and improve the life of an 
individual. He said that training 
and re-training of the people was 
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very important for linking the 
Ratable manpower with the need 
of the community. 

Shri M. G. Mane, President of 
the Bombay City Social Education 
Committee in his welcome addre*. 
outlined the various activities of 
the Committee. 

Shri S, C. Dutta, Hony. General 
ternary of the Indian Adult 
Education Association, presented 
the report of the Association 
Di. M. S, Mehta, President of 
the Indian Adult Education As¬ 
sociation {imposed a vote of thanks 
He said that adult education pro¬ 
grammes should have a compre¬ 
hensive scope so as to cover the 
sophisticated specialist at the one 
end and (oinpleteh ignoum and 
illiterate person at the other end. 

The session which followed the 
inaugural function discussed the 
organnattonal problems In ought 
forwaid by the delegates 

Shri 1 C. Mat hut, Metnbei nt 
UnesuM International Advisory 
Committee on Out o| School Edu¬ 
cation and Vice-President of ihc 
Indian Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion, tn his kevnoie. address out¬ 
lined the fat tots (hat have neces¬ 
sitated the ton sulci at ion and scojje 
of education The factors outlined 
by hint were explosion of know¬ 
ledge, mc«e lei suit time, loiiget 
expectation of |de. hteakdown of 
traditions, gicmth of specialised 
dulls and techno* mo, acceptance 
of purl lament at v democtaev and 
the gradual disappearance of reli¬ 
gion and the continuous influence 
of education ovei the human per¬ 
sonality 

Tire five-day conference conven¬ 
ed !>v the Indian Adult Education 
Association studied the concept of 
life-long education ami its impli¬ 
cations on India’s Adult Educa¬ 
tion Programmes. It examined the 
contents of adult education pro¬ 
grammes m the context of life¬ 


long education. The confereAce 
also made recommendation on the 
new methods and techniques of 
adult education and of the train¬ 
ing of adult educators in the con¬ 
text of 1 lie-long education. 

Or A. Deleon, Advisor, Union 
Ministry oi Education and Social 
Welfare, spoke on the contents of 
adult education programmes in 
the contest of hle-iong education. 
He said that life-long education 
was not part of education but a 
philosophy of education. Dr 
Deleon felt that existing educa¬ 
tional mstituuons should be uti¬ 
lised more comprehensively to rr) 
out the concept of life-long edu¬ 
cation rather than creating nev 
institutions lor this purpose. 

Dr. Amnk Singh, Secretary, Inter- 
l uiveisitv Boaid of India and 
Ceylon and Indian University As¬ 
sociation for Continuing Educa¬ 
tion, outlined the new methods and 
techniques of adult education m 
the context of life-long education 
He was of the opinion that func¬ 
tional literacy and life-long educa¬ 
tion programmes were onlv short 
term remedies and the vigorous 
efforts on traditional literacy 
should continue 

He emphasised the importance 
of libraries in continuing educa 
lion programme-* foi adults. H< 
welcomed the formation of Raja 
R.im Mohan Rav l.ihraiv Founda¬ 
tion foi the promotion of libran 
service in India and hoj>ed that it 
would go a long way in meeting 
the requirements of the self-edu- 
<ation of the masses, 

Dr. J. A. Diappei, Resident 
Director. Shastn Indo-Canadian 
Institute, New Delhi, sj>oke cm the 
training of adult educators in the 
context of life-long education. He 
mentioned the principles for the 
training of adult educators and 
the phases of learning, 

Zakir Husain Memorial Lecture 


During the Conference the 
Second Zakir Husain Memorial 
Lecture to commemorate the dis¬ 
tinguished services of Dr. Zakir 
Husain to the cause of education 
and enlightenment of the masses 
and his close relationship with the 
Association was delivered by Prof. 
M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor, 
Jamia Mdlia I-lamia, New Delhi. 
The subjet I of the lecture wa3 
‘How Man i> Made 1 

Messages 

Messages were received from 
Pi evident of India, Vice-President 
of India. Piirne Munster of India, 
Union Defence Minister, Finance 
Minister, Planning Minister, La-' 
bour and Rehabilitation Minister 
tnd the Education Minister, State 
Chief Ministers and the Direct or- 
Geneial of Unesco Prof Nurul 
Hasan, in a message, has said 
“1 am happy that the Indian. 
Adult Education Association has 
chosen the occasion of the 25Ut 
All India Conference to discuss, 
life-long education and its impli¬ 
cations for India’s Adult Educa¬ 
tion programmes The concept of 
life-long education is particularly 
appropriate m a country where 
large numbers of the people have 
been denied the basic educational 
facilities and even where such faci¬ 
lities cxLi, laigt* numbers are 
unable to avail of tlie same on 
account of socio-economic situa¬ 
tion. Formal education in this con¬ 
text becomes often a dooi to the 
privileged and works against 
though unintentionally, the goal 
of a free and just society with 
equality of opportunities. It is, 
therefore, imperative that we pro¬ 
vide inci easing opportunities for all 
adults to learn according to their 
inieiests and needs and to ensure 
that every person has tlie oppor¬ 
tunity to develop its talent and is 
not deprived of facilities on ac~ 

(Confined on page 12, col. 2) 
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PLEA FOR STUDY OF NON- 
ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC 
LITERATURE 

Professor Dr. Prokopanov of the 
Higher Veterinary Medical Insti¬ 
tute, Sofia. Bulgaria, who spent 
about a week in the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University recently has 
expressed the opinion that in 
Indian veterinary institutions, 
scientists consulted verv little Ger* 

V 

man or Russian literature. He 
suggested the establishment of an 
agencv in India for compiling and 
abstracting non-English literature 
on this subject. 

Professor Prokopanov who is 
visiting India for 4 weeks under 
the cultural exchange programme 
is working as the head of the de¬ 
partment of obstetrics, gynaeco- 

(Continued on page 19, col. 3) 

STRIKERS STRIKE 
A DEAL WITH 
RAJASTHAN GOVT. 

An interesting package deal 
promising a settlement between 
the strikers and the Rajasthan 
Medical Colleges has been conclu- 
ded. 

The Rajasthan Government has 
agreed to enhance the interest-free 
loan payable to doctors—who in¬ 
tend to start private practice— 
from Rs. 5,000. as originally offer 
ed, to Rs 7.500. Doctors willing 
to practice in rural areas, especial, 
ly small villages, would get a sti¬ 
pend of Rs. 200/- a month for 
three years. For others, the sti¬ 
pend, as announced earlier, will 
be payable only for two yea;* 
The allowances of various cate 
gories have been increased by 
Rs. 25 a month, instead of the 
demanded Rs. 100. 

A committee, on which student 
representation is likely, will go 
into the question of creating ad 
ditional job opportunities for new 
medical graduates. 


(Continued ftom page 11, col. 9) 
count of its failure to go through 
the formal education system at 
one stage or another. Full her. 
tlieie is tremendous explosion of 
knowledge in all fields—natural 
and physical sciences, in social 
sciences, in technology and a new 
awareness in the humanities This 
knowledge must reach laiger and 
larger sections of our society *o 
that it permeates and informs out 
manifold activities for socio-econo¬ 
mic development. 

I would like to put emphasis on 
adult educational activities orient¬ 
ed towards two major goals of our 
Mxietv- self'tcliante and the reduc¬ 
tion of poverty These goals can¬ 
not be achieved without a vast 
effort for tncicasing knowledge 
and skills and at the same time 
strengthening the social conscious¬ 
ness and the attitudes of the pre¬ 
sent and future generation 1 trust 
the concept of life-long education 
as applied to India s adult educa¬ 
tion programmes would give a 
new direction for the imputing 
of appropriate values Thetc ate 
new aspirations and new hopes 
and a new fet mem in dm 25th 
year of our Independentc and I, 
therefoic. congratulate die Indian 
Adult Education kssociation for 
electing this important and sig¬ 
nificant theme fot then 25th con 
ferencc and wish them all success 
for their deliberations ** 

Over 200 delegates ftom lfl 
States and Union Territories at¬ 
tended over Over a dozen univer¬ 
sities also deputed representatives 
Resolutions 

The conference has passed a 
number of resolutions. In a reso¬ 
lution for continuing education in 
universities it has said. 

The conference repeats its feel¬ 
ings of concern that so far the uni¬ 
versities in India have made so 
little contribution in promoting 


adult education. Some umveisities 
have initiated action in this direc¬ 
tion, but so far for a country era 
the si/e of India with its history 
and heritage in arts arul culture, 
this is a meagre pcrtormance. 

The University is the most suit¬ 
able agency for rendering this ser¬ 
vice to the cumnuinitv in all fields 

r 

of knowledge (including liberal 
education) pattirularlv to out-of- 
school/colkge youth and also in 
(he areas of highly *pcciahsed 
learning 

The universities should not onlv 
organise onuses for the adult 
people who are engaged in their 
professions, but should also extend 
the scope of theit studies so as to 
include the subject of adult edu¬ 
cation as a discipline This will 
have the advantage of providing 
qualified adult educators to work 
for the universities and elsewhere. 

The universities should also con¬ 
duct research in the methods and 
technique* of literacs work 

This umlerencc welcomes the 
establishment of the Indian Uni¬ 
versity Association for Continuing 
Education and offers us full sup- 
pmt iii furthering it* programmes 
KARN1 SINGHS 
PLEA FOR A 
UNIVERSITY AT 
BIKANER 

Dr Kami Singh M P has sug. 
gested to the Prime Minister to 
agree to the setting up of an uni¬ 
versity at Bikaner—a place which 
has 29 degree colleges, huge col¬ 
lections of manuscript literature, 
rich geological and archaeological 
finds for research purposes and a 
first-grade medical college Refer¬ 
ring to similar demands voiced bv 
the people of Ajmer and Kota, he 
said that, after Jaipur and Jodh¬ 
pur, Bikaner was next in priority: 
“Ajmer being very close to Jaipur, 
it can get all the benefits from the 
University of Rajasthan ” 
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IDA AID FOR DEVELOPING TWO AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


For the hM time, the World 
Bank, seems to be involved in 
India's educational held: .1 nedit 
of $12 mill ion foi developing two 
new agricultural univeismes — 
Assam Agricultuial University and 
Rajcndia Agricultural University 
—was recently announced by its 
affiliate, the International Deve 
lopmem Awwaation <IDV> 

'1 hr projet 1 is e\|n‘c ted to be 
completed sometime 111 1070. iml 
will t evil It in tno ton validated 
constituent (.mipuses And these 
will piodutc better trained gradu¬ 
ates to (onuibute to agiicuUural 
development m the two States 

The u nisei si ins, uhuli will 
have the added it v|><»nmIjiIiiicv lor 
rcse.mli and extension, ate hkciv 
to provide an imleasing sup|)ort 
to the various tcihiuilogna) de 
mauds, wliuh niav lie made by 
the (iimi Revolution 111 India 
llie Indian viiatcgv seels 10 cslab 
Iisii an innovative agncultuial 
technology bv nitiodmnig high* 
viclding satieties, togcthci with an 
eHicietit applnation ol inputs, such 
as fetuli/ci, ciedit. w uei and pes- 
ta(tde> lit oiilct tli.it 1 Ins stiategy 
siucceils a lot will dijiiud on effi 
tu’iit si 1 vuc institutions like agn 
udmi.il univeisines I'htough the 
1 ito|iciation ol Indian (auiutil 1 >1 
Vgn< ultui al Rescan 1 1 fK.VRl the 
Government of India has support¬ 
ed the development of agt iudtiiral 
univei sides m India on America’s 
land-gram models These universi-. 
ties in Punjab, Uttai Pradesh and 
Myvne have been able to pioduce 
a new brcctl of well-u.lined gtadu- 
ates motivated low aids niral deve* 
lopment ideals Vss'im and Bihai 
together accounts for IS per cent 
of India’s population Since more 
than 80 per cent of tire population 


of the two states—62 million—de¬ 
pend 011 agriculture and other re¬ 
lated activities for their survival 
The two universities will have two 
campuses—one each for general 
agticuliutc and the other for vete- 
1 inary science Whereas the for- 
mei will have its main campus at 
Joiliat and the veterinary science 
faculty at Gauhati, Rajendra Agri- 
udiuial University will have its 
main campus at Pusa and the vete¬ 
rinary faculty at Ranchi. The ID \ 
project will assist in the construc¬ 
tion like laboratories, classrooms, 
lecture halls, dormitories, staff and 
facultv housing. It will also pio- 
vidc a new computer and ancillan 
equipment foi the Institute of 
\gi k uhuial fitatisties (1 \Rf>), at 
Pusa, New Delhi to meet the glow¬ 
ing demand of the IARI, 28 le- 
sc.ii ch institutes and technical as¬ 
sistance through fellowships and 
advisers Each university will be 
responsible for agricultural le 
lesearch and extension education 
and scivilc vsithin a limited area 
near the university 
The pioject is estimated to cost 
$1114 million and will be complet¬ 
ed in some time in 1974. The IDA 
will advance $5.2 million requned 
in foreign exchange and about 
half llv local cost. The whole pro¬ 
ject w'til be established under the 
guidance of the Education Divi¬ 
sion of the ICAR, which has estab¬ 
lished similar universities in other 
states _ 

(Continued fimn page 21, cof S) 
We have just staued Adul Edu¬ 
cation Piogiannne for oui Cam- 
pus people oil a small scale. After 
scivmg these villages foi over a 
ve.it we now feel confident that 
we can handle a small project of 
Adult Education. 


STRAIN MEASURING j 
BRIDGE DEVELOPED j 

1 

1 

The National Aeronauts | 
cal Labor atoiy ( NAL ) Ban | 
galore has designed and deve • 

I loped strain measuring 
j bridge indigenously. 

| The instrument has wide 
! application in experimental 
J stress analysis 3 biomedical en 
> gineenng, cwtl engineering 1 
j etc By using a multi-chan- 
, nel plug-in system along with 1 
i this system, very accurate | 
I multipoint measurement can 
be made, This can also be 

1 1 

used as a load indicator 

1 

It is an accurate and sensi - ' 
twe basic carrier wave mstru - 
ment for the indication and 
1 rccoiding of strum measur¬ 
able with resistance type 
1 sfrnm gauges A highly regu * 

1 fated power supply has been 
incorporated for stable ope- , 
ration The instrument is 

1 

tranststmtsed and operates 
' on 230 volts, 50 c/s. mains 

The cost of one unit comes 
' to Rs 1,600/- approximately 
, whereas the cost of imported 
unit is about Rs. 5,000/. 


(Continued fiom page 12, col l) 

logy’ and artificial insemination. 

In the Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity he visited different depart¬ 
ments and research farms and had 
discussions with the members of 
the faculty. Dr. R. N. Kohli, Pro¬ 
fessor and Head of Surgery and 
Gynaecology Department. PAU 
who has lived in Bulgaria for a 
long time, assisted him in commu¬ 
nication with Punjab veterinary 
scientists. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


ALL INDIA SYMPOSIUM ON 
BIOCHEMISTRY AT 
PANTNAGAR 

Pantnagar, Nov. 21.—A three- 
day symposium on “Impact ol 
Biochemistry on Agriculture” was 
inaugurated here sesterdas b\ Hr 
D. P. Singh, Vice-Cliancelloi, 
pantnagar Unnersiu While in 
augurating the symposium. Dr 
Singh emphasised the role of bio¬ 
chemistry in agriniltnre He said 
biochemists can certainly help in 
realizing high crop yields 

About 250 scientists from all 
parts of the country are partici¬ 
pating in this symposium. About 
200 scientific papers are being pre¬ 
sented in various sessions. During 
the symposium the speakers high¬ 
lighted some of the areas of agri¬ 
culture in which biochemical in¬ 
vestigations needing the effort* rf 
the agricultural scientists to in¬ 
crease food production. 

An exhibition of scientific pro¬ 
ducts and equipments has aho 
been organised. The main high¬ 
light of the exhibition is that it 
endeavours to introduce a number 
of new products and equipment 
manufactured indigenously. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
MEMORIAL FUND 
LAUNCHED 

A band of social workers and 
admirers of Rabindranath Tagore 
have formed themselves into a 
committee with a view to institut¬ 
ing two open fbur-year college 
freeships napied after the poet 
under the aegis of the Tagore 
Educational Society, Bombay. 

These freeships will be awarded 
annually to two applicants (one 
male and one female) from Crea¬ 


te! Bombay. tncspeuive of caste, 
creed or community who pass the 
S.S.G. examination with the high 
est pci tentage of marks and join 
college Students who are awarded 
schohu ships bv the S.S.CE. Board 
or obtain financial assistance from 
am other source uill not be chgi 
ble to these freeships. 

We appeal to all philamlmv 
phists in geneial and ti us tec ol 
chanty trusts atul propnriois of 
bmmest fiims in pjniail.ii to gne 
us then mile so that our laudable 
objective mas be translated into 
a tangible xeality before long 
Crossed cheques p^.ible to 
Rabindranath Tagore Mcruon.il 
Fund ma) please be sent to the 
Hon. treasurer. Mi Robert tie 
Mello. 17-D, Sherds, Bandi i 
Bombas-50 



‘ BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS BOOST UP 
THAN A FARMERS’ 
MORALE 


ft t' reported that Maha - 
u:shlui farmers in Thana 
D.r trut f.nd that they would 
have n normal crop eyren 
when there were no rams last 
vr.n. (hr reason reported res¬ 
ponsible for this teas that a 
hatch of Bombnv I'n&ersitv 


i 

students had dug nine trriga 1 
tvtn ?cells for them The gtrh 
foo were not to hr left be 
fond And many from 10 dtf 
f errnt toUr\*r\ of Bombay 
f (inverged on the area and 
pitched their tents 


As many os 3,-150 students 
have w far volunteered to 
u wk m the sdllagrs 



FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVOCATION AT 
MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY ON OCTOBER M, im 
Trof. D, k KoUuri delivered the Convocation Ad drew 
Seen also in the picture (from left to right): 

Shii V. R. D h t au wi k a r , Registrar; ViceChanceDor, R» F. Nath; 
Dr AH Yavar lot, Chancellor; ud ghri G. ML Shroff, 
recipient of LL.D. 
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TEJ PA.DU 

"MINI COMPUTER 

A mini-computer capable | 
of conducting and evaluating! 
an objective type exjnmia. y 
tion with as many as 50 ques¬ 
tions has been successfully 
designed and assembled in 
the Mechanical Engineering 
Department of Punjab Agti 
cultural University's College 
ol Agricultural Engineering, 
Each question can have hyp! 
alternate answers. I 

The computer has been de- * 
signed on die pitmiplc «l| 
“logical elements’’ and its r 
working is based on compar¬ 
ing an individual’s know¬ 
ledge with the staiidardj 
knowledge already fed into 
the computer's brain 
With some modifications j 
the computer tan be employ-1 
ed in the libraries for locat-1 
ing liooks and also used by 
the extension workeis It can ' 
lie used for quality control | 
and .i1v> to tontiol various, 
parameters in industrial j 
units j 

The itnm-coinputri has 1 
Ih'Ch designed h\ Mr Tcj 
Paul Singh (2K) \s>istant 
Ptolcssor who was turned in» 


USSR 

The mitn-(onipuier which« 
I is at present on display at, 
die Punjab Pavilion in , 
ASIA.-72 fan at New Delhi isj 
a compact (52 x 55 x 45 cm)j 
machine and looks like a TV 
set It is portable, easy to 
handle and maintain. Its cost 
is Rs. 2,000 


A STUDENT TO BE INCLUDED IN SELECTION COMMITTEE 
OF BANAEAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


The Banaras Hindu University 
has decided to permit a studeut 
nbseivei to participate in the 
meetings of its Selection Commit¬ 
tee when appointment of tempo 
rary teachers is being considered 
The decision recently taken by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Umvemty, will allow a research 
student, who has secured highest 


marks in the subject concerned 
and is seniorraost among re¬ 
search students. In cases where 
the student himself is an appli¬ 
cant for the post, the next senior 
will take his place 
The University authorities 
claim that such a step has not 
been taken by any other univer¬ 
sity yet 


HISTORICAL STUDIES TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

HELD AT KURUKSHETR A 


The Tenth Annual Conference 
of the Institute of Historical 
Studies was held under the aus¬ 
pices of the Kurukshetra U nisei - 
sity from 28th to 51st October. 
1972 The Conference was pies id 
ed ovei by Dr R. C Majumdar, 
Vice-Chairman of Scientific and 
Cultural History of Mankind 


(UNESCO).' Dr. B. N. Chakra- 
varty’s inaugural address was read 
in absentia. The conference was 
attended by 80 delegates on the 
28th October representing Uni¬ 
versities and other academic 
bodies This gathering was fully 
representative of all India charac¬ 
ter as delegates had come from 



Dr. R. R, Majumdar, flanked by Dr. S. K. Dutta, Vice-Chancellor, 
Kurukshetra University, and Prof. V. N. Datta, Head ol the 

History Department. 
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such far off places as Assam, 
Madias, Keiala, Orissa, Bengal, 
Maharashtra aiul Kashmir 
The two themes undei discus 
sion at the conference were as fol¬ 
lows: 

(i) Religious reform move¬ 
ments and. their social con- 

» 

tents. 

(ii) Sources of the Historx ol 

Haryana. 

It is fitting that such an histon 
cal site as Kurukshetta should be 
the venue for the discussion of one 
of the basic themes of Indian his 
tory, that of religion with its re¬ 
form anti social implications. In a 
time of rapid change like the pre¬ 
sent. it is a subject of great signifi¬ 
cance for the life of the people 
Fifteen papers were read on this 
theme covering the ancient, medie¬ 
val and modem periods. It was 
generally agreed that the social 
reforms in India derived their im¬ 
pulse for religious movements - and 
though the pioneers of the rel'gi- 
ous movements succeeded in gath¬ 
ering a large number of votaries 
yet with the passage of time the 
intensity of the religious move¬ 
ments weakened. This was more 
particularly borne out by the his¬ 
tory' of the Brahamo Saraaj, which 
in the early nineteenth century 
assailed the orthodoxy and estab¬ 
lishment. but in the present times 
the number of the Brahmos is not 
more than 500 Just as Brahmos 
mainlv are confined to Bengal, so 
the Sikhs are confined to the Pun¬ 
jab. This point was highlighted as 
a result of lively discussions which 
followed a scholarly, thought pro¬ 
vocating paper read by Dr Ganda 
Singh, ex-Director, Punjab Histori¬ 
cal Studies, Patiala, in his paper. 
‘Guru Naiutk fe Sikhism' Dr 
Ganda Singh showed in his parer 
that the Sikhs preached their re¬ 
ligion far and wide and establish 


ed their Gurdwaras in far off dis¬ 
tant pkues. The question which 
(jh nuked controversy was why 
despite great efforts on the part of 
the Sikhs, the Sikhs could not 
move beyond the Punjab in 
the concentration of their hold 
and in the increase of their num 
ber. The answer given was that 
this was due to the orthodoxy and 
potentiality of the Brahmainc.il 
order which acts as a bullwotk 
again*! Sikhism 

Another jjoint of great interest 
was as to who was responsible for 
the abolition of the Sati. In his 
leai net! exposition based on dotu- 
mentan exidente, Dr R C Ma 
jirnid.tr stated that Ram Mohan 
Ros\ role in the abolition *»f Sail 
has been exaggerated It was latge 
Is due to the initiative of Lord 
William Benink that the Salt was 
abolished 

Papers on \rxn Saniaj and then 
impact on social reform* were icad 
b\ Principal Sri Ram Slurma, 
Prof G. N Slurma. Dr \ K 
Vashista. Dr R h Saxena and 
Dr. Sharda Dew Vidvalankara 
Seven papers wrie read on the 
second theme i.e Sources of the 
Historv of Harvana Truly, the 
histon of the Indian nation rests 
on that of its component states 
and peoples. Patriotism flourishes 
best on a basis of pride in kK.il 
traditions and achievement. 

These papers provide a basis for 
the writing of historv of Han ana 
and of Kurukshctra In this con¬ 
text Dr. R. O. Majumdar made an 
interesting point that a ruler ot 
what is now railed Laos flndo- 
China) MaharajadhiTaja Sn Deva- 
nika installed a stone inscription 
in the second half of the fifth cen- 
turv A D in praise of Kurukshetra 
and decided to build a new Kuru* 
ksh etra there in his own domain. 


PUNJABI UNIVERSITY m 

INTRODUCES. “ 

HUMAN BIOLOGY ; 

Patiala. Nov, 10-The Punjabi* 
University Academic Council has 
ac&pted the recommendations off 
th® Joint Faculties of Medicine 
ana Sciences for the introduction 
of • human biology as an elective 
subject tn the curriculum of BSc 
(TD.C) Part 11 and Part 111 as, 
an, alternative to zoology' or 
botanv. it was oflici.ilh stated here 
vesterdav 

4 

S.V.U.’S RESEARCH 
SCHEME APPROVED 

The Planning Commission, Go¬ 
vernment of Jmlu has approved 
a research scheme on ‘Rural F.lec 
tnfnatiifii in Ghittoor District* 
picpami bx Dr ILL Maraxana, 
Piofexsor and Head of the De¬ 
partment of loonoiUKS Some of 
the objemxtx of the stud) aie (1) 
ro measure the utbsuix presently 
enjoxed bv agiirultura] and other 
iwrv of eiertricitx m rural areas 
in Clmoot district and (2) to exa¬ 
mine the demand for electricity of 
agijciiliural and industrial users 
in rural areas vis-a-vis the supply 
position during the last five sears 
nnd the probable future demand 
subsequent to partial or complete 
svithdrawal of subsidy 

A TECHNOLOGY CENTRE 
AT VARANASI 

On funds which have come 
from Christian aid. through the 
Intermediate Tec hnologv Deve 
lopnient Group of I.ondon and 
the Barrow' and CexJadine (jd- 
burrv Trust, a Technology Dcse 
lopmeot Centre will be develop 
rd, ns an adjunct to tlie Gandhtan 
Institute or Studies at Varanasi 
under the guidance of Mr Mansur 
Hoda, who was bom in Bihar and 
has been with the group for some 
four years past. 
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GOOD EXAMINATION, 
BETTER EDUCATION— 

^ Seminar at Calicut 

A one-day Seminar on Post^gradu 
afe Examinations was inaugurated 
by Prof M. M. Gham, Vhe-Chan- 
cellor, University of Calicut, on 
ISth November. It was presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr 
D. J Reddv Prof. M. V Rama 
Sarma, Principal of University 
College and Convenor of the 
Seminar welcomed the gathering 

Providing over the Seminar, Dr. 
Reddy said that Prof Cham's par¬ 
ticipation in this Semmai will 
offer much needed gmd.in<e and 
guidelines. 

Referring to the setting of ques¬ 
tion papers, Dr Redds >.nd that 
questions should cover the t<>u) 
subject and not selective areas of 
the syllabus and the questions 
must be of a nature to aiguc, nji- 
ply knowledge gained and applv 
to situations ami wive problems 
and bet nine better uisnuinems to 
measure their ability They must 
be more fruitful to learning and 
teaching and should serve as a 
feed back Further he said that 
question pa}>er setting is a crucial 
aieo Time and thought invested 
oser this will promote better learn¬ 
ing protevses He sne-ssed the need 
fur |umor teachers to be trained 
to set question s 1)i Reddv 
pointed out that the lack of teach¬ 
ers* in iciest in spending more lime 
with students should give place to 
greater respomihihfv and willing 
ness to partake m new enterprises 
Then it will help the teacher to 
know' what the student is learn¬ 
ing and what he is not learning 

Talking on the interna! assess 
ment, Dr. Redds pointed out that 
internal assessment should not be 
a secrecy and every student should 
know as to how the marks weic 
awarded If this system of internal 


assessment will succeed the depart¬ 
mental libraries should be streng¬ 
thened. Lastly he stressed the need 
to establish an Evaluation Cell loi 
the Examinations. 

Prof Gham, who inaugurated 
the Seminar, said that the student, 
are being cheated by the substitute 
of leume information offered. 
Teaching is a means and learning 
is an end Further he said that 
annual examination should be re 
designed He cautioned that the 
affiliated colleges involvement 
leads to l«itk of umformitv 

a 

Relcmng lot a 1 donna non of 
svllabus, he stud that syllabus does 
not tcjdi itself He pointed out 
that the students should get edu¬ 
cated and not get packed v.ith in¬ 
formation and the design of nt 
question cmtiqe ftoni objectives 
oi education 

OSMAN1A TO PERMIT 
PRIVATE B.A. 

The Osmania Uimcisity At.i- 
riemic Council has accepted in 
pnnciple to allow private apjaear- 
ume .it B .V/B Coin, examina¬ 
tions 'flic Council has, however, 


suggested’ that there should be a 
gap of at least two years between 
the last qualifying examination of 
the candidate and his first appear¬ 
ance for B.A./B.Com. Part I exa¬ 
mination. 

The Osmania University Syndi¬ 
cate has approved in principle the 
proposal for student pai ticipation 
in University administration on 
the lines of the recommendation 
of the Gajendragadkar Commit¬ 
tee 

The Vice-Chancellor Mr N. 
Narothani Redds presented the 
Khasa Stibba Rau Memorial award 
for the Best Article Pn/e, to Pavan 
Sahgal last year's journalism stu¬ 
dent, who also topped the B J. 
list He announced that the Uni¬ 
versity has decided to start the 
Master of Journalism course from 
next year. 

Tltc Ps)tholog\ Department has 
conducted a pilot study on Deve¬ 
lopmental Norms The prelimi¬ 
nary lepoit proves that dominant 
patents make the children inhibi- 
tive and not confident of them- 
selve-* 



Seminar on a Post-Graduate Examinations in Progress 

at Calicut University 
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As one moves through Punjab 
villages one is struck by the re 
markable progress they have made 
in the held of agriculture and 
small-scale industry. Just 15 years 
ago it was a Tare sight to see a 
tractor ploughing the fields, yet 
today it is a common sight 
to see illiterate farmers, both 
young and old, dashing about on 
their tractors; humorously enough, 
some students come to the college 
on tractors. Tube-wells and har 
vesting machines have cut down 
the working time of the farmer bv 
75 per cent. Beautiful lush green 
fields and brick houses in place of 
mud bear witness to the initiative, 
by the farmer and the entrepre¬ 
neur. Punjab is poised at the verge 
of modernity and needs but a 
slight push forward. 

As one is legitimately impressed 
by the whole-hearted acceptance of 
modern scientific technology for 
the development of material re 
sources in the Punjab, one also 
discovers a growing awareness for 
a modern scientific attitude to¬ 
ward the development of human 
resources In manv wavs Punjab 
has not been able to develop a 
more balanced and progressive at 
titude toward man commensurate 
with the modem, scientific and 
technological attitude toward ma 
terial goods. For example, the me 
of scientific technology has been 
motivated only by economic con 
siderations. whereas questions deal 
ing with the development of man. 
especially the growth and develop¬ 
ment «of the finer aspects of human 
thinking and behaviour, art and 
culture, discipline and fr eedo m 
have been left out as irrelevant 
and inconsequential. Such finer 
aspects of life as found through 
reading, writing and general know 
ledge are not available to most 
people in spite of the fact that 
they have had few years of regular 


THE BARING 
COLLEGE 
TAKES BOOKS 

TO THEM 
ALLI 


BY RAM SINGH, PRINCIPAL, BARING UNION 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, BATALA 
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schooling and a formal degree. In 
most villages, theie are a few edu- 
£ caced people up to the college level, 
but unfortunately there is hardly 
any village having good nuncii.il 
to read, Some of these people have 
nothing more than a few old out 
dated lexiliooks bearing testimom 
to their college days Or, once in .1 
while, a devout f.tmilv ma\ ha\( 

* 4 

a copy of the holy scriptures, care 
fully preserved for generations 
These books are seldom read dui 
to lack of in tries! .it id due i< 
religious demands for cciemnni.il 
piety, devotion and uni elective 
mood, Good books with progres 
rise attitude are not available to 
those people, nor do ilic\ have tlu 
reading habit of sitting down and 
enjoying a good book. 

U'll.L PH>PI * Rk \l> 

FRU* HOOKS 1 

\Vc often asked nurselves. “II vi 
stall such a p’oject and niiki 
gocxl IxKiks availahlc ui 11 pcopl' 
read 5 " ‘if ue stall an adult ht ' 1 
ia«v pi ogi amine will ptoph 

f v ■» 

learn*' 

\n\wrrs u> lliC'C* cjnostions weic 

provided In our college lihiais 
and Student CbiMian M.nemnr 
Ptogianmie In 1%0 die 
hutli ■! spacious diret Nhnev bndd 
ing to house the lihiarv In onlei 
to populatin' it' use tv students, 
the Maiiuvinent adopted open 
access ss'Uin, hoping tli.u eu*” 
'ti.dem »» U spend *'■ 1 limns daib 
ill the lilratv \mplc 'pate and 
fuimtoi' vere* avail ible and an\ 
one m*’i *! pick 0114 am h "‘l l ' 
anvwlieie in the Ithtatv and sit an 1 
read 01 take down notes. We weic 
quite ;ivvaie of our difficult situa 
tion, as a great itujoritv of our stu 
dents fame horn schools whetc 
there were no libraries and these 
students had not Tead anything 
• other than their prescribed text; 
books H nulls am one of them had 
the habit of readme, especially 
reading tfoi gathering information 



. hitdien at home get a pood deal ci pictorial literature, books . • • 


* 


A moment of smiles and relaxation vith the books 
from Book-Mobile . . . 
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oi required for examination, or 
rading for pleastue. Yet in the 
ioit span of eight years, exposed 
y our college library, students 
eveloped a reading habit much 
►oyond oui expectations, though 
ii a way still limited to the study 
d college curricula. In a way, it 
vas a breakthrough for us to 
v arch our students overcome the 
ubit of cramming and instead 
i cad for examination or for reu ca¬ 
tion. A small library of about 
20,000 volumes of t ate fully selett 
cd and handpicked collection suit 
able for both serious as well as 
light reading proved to our amaze¬ 
ment that once good books are 
placed in the hands of people, dies 
cannot but read them Todav. the 
reading habit is so developed in 
many of our students that lacking 
a peaceful and quiet atmosphete 
at home, tliev stas in the college 
after college hours and study till 
late in the night. The impact of 
keeping the libtary open till late 
at night has proved habit-forming 
for a large number of our students 
These da\s over a thousand mu* 

4 

dents visit the library dails. and 
during summer night as many stu¬ 
dents as 20 stay till after 1 00 am 
studying under night lights abet 
die library is closed for the das 
MOBILE L1BR\RV 
The original idea of a Mobile 
Li bran giew out of out students’ 
response to mu libruiv jroofi unmc 
In a pertod of about S sens w 
saw in aru.ement tlie unrulier n* 
student-vu-i to* s ii*e f’om about V* 
to over a thousand dsn's .nd 
issuing of books from l M to r\ c 
400 per dav. In l%n we felt r*»n 
vinced that we had Ii en able tn 
cultivate a habit of sitidvin'* » i 
the libtary among our students. At 
prevent, iheic seem to be no dif¬ 
ference between town and vtl»a<? r> 
students in the long hours of lib¬ 
rary study engaged in. Taking ad 


vantage of this approach of open- 
at cess to I>ooks we decided to give 
the Mobile Library a trial. It took 
us ovei a year to convince villa ,*, 
leaders to begin this ptogiamm 
and almost another year of regul.i; 
service without a break, to see the 
idea geiminaling into a program 
of “development of human resoui 
ces in rural areas’ 1 which could be 
come the basis of an "Institute Of 
Rural Development''. 

We felt these people could bene 
fit from the college programme in 
the same way as regulai student- 
do from the academic programme 
Such a relationship between ib r 
village people and the college will 
strengthen the bond of nmu b 
help and interdependentc .ir ! 
give a chance to the college to e» 
tablish its bonafides as a leadei in 
the communitv. It inav also luV 
the village students to hate greairi 
interest in the welfare of then own 
villages, as this programme will 
be eventualh conducted b\ a few 
students of each village These mu 
dents will know their own viHe»i 


bcttei with all its potentialities 
and problems. It will 4Uo have 
a significant academic impact ou 
the college in bringing in the next 
geneuuon of students with read 
in; habits already formed. As men 
tioittl picviously we fmihei hope 
this habit of reading of selected 
books will lead these village j>c» 
pie nuo an awareness of the woikl 
mound them amt then i chit ton 
ship to it 

WORKING OF THt PROJECT 

\itci a tew weeks’ evjxei iviu ■. 
wc realized the difficulty of covet- 
nh; all the foul villages in one 
das thcrefoie, we added Satmdo 
as well. Now, evuy Sauuday aflci 
noun at a fixed time the rat with 
trailer goes to Gauusputa lust and 
then to Gokhuwal. accompanied 
bv 2 membets of the tuff. Often 

j 

membership caid holders in the 
ullage wait lot the amsal ot th. 
cat It lakes .iIkmu foils minutes 
to ritnic old books and ksuc new 
oui, Most ihddicn icpmt ii i 
*>u\ finish .i book in us dass mi 



Some find them interesting even at barns! 
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it.c seventh day they wait lot new 
books. Generally all the literate 

t mbeis ol the family icail these 
As, especially the women. 

On Sunday, we go to P.tujgiuun 
lot and then to Musa m an Panj 
*iMii gioup is the most pioinpi 
. ml oiderly and iheie base been 
. i> c to ict five old books and ism a 
13 books in less than 30 minutes 
At Panjgtaian. even oldei ]>eop)t. 
t an for us lead) Willi the books 
On Thursday afternoon we dis 
tiibute books to caiiipm i uldati 
We have about 1200 books in 
<•11, most id thttn m Pi.iquhi io) 
lowed In Hindi, 1 nglish .mil 
1 id ii C .Illicit cn s 1 njidi book' 
published in the 1 s ,ut p< denied 
► n most ihiUlmi b .one ol * 1 it n 
mkxI |h lilting, atn.itme jMtuie 
.ml ext cl lem p.qxri an! bmdiiu; 

1 1 » begin v. itli. tniisi number 
,isk loi simple bm vmdiv umcm 
til novels muIi is vtiUM b\ 
Viii.ik (.udtullv tluu tU 

nuinl changes .is |heir lade dcu 
•ojx*' ft>t good litei.mne hiu ,i 
lew months thev like to m wl tli ? i, 

mil muih |mjH|.i|)h\ lii'K i' 

’ruling to bieiai' intuism lew 
i Lt poetiv though l tdu r fader* 
A 1**1 l ii ii jx»ctiv hooks 11*' 
oh lei grim itimi asks I>»i bo >ks o.i 

u lignin, tnn the wningu tifnci.i 

mm is mine keen mi light readme 
M.ixt ulilct people .tie slow u‘.m 1 
k omr ol ihem take mom In t<> 
hii'sh a book and fed emlwn used 
io 't‘e ns ciHiie even week to je 
- diul them that thev have noi 
'■ mdied the book We «t*nctalb 
»*k ijteni to (nine and get the lxx>k 
’(■issued in <a*>f the' have nm 
finished it oi to get i cliffeiem 
tvj»e of a book Wc do not (barge 
late fee fine \s a lmttci of l.ict 
v\‘f issue fxxiks fot one mouth, but 
we get them bark .diet a week 
Only a few books have been out 
for a longer pen’od dial* a month 
The total number of such books 


will not exceed 20. Gokhuwal peo- ot . n lndtan vernauilat publica- 
ple teturn all books every week, lion gets completely worn out and 
the same is true with Panjgraian the book has to be distarded, alto- 
Howcscr, there are a couple ol gethei Within a yeat we have re* 
books outstanding at Gaumpm i placed N.tnak Singh, Jaswam 
and a lew at Musanian Singh and Balwant Gaigi’s com. 

plcte sets due to pan quality ol 
In tciim of collection of books, paper 
one nujoi problem faced by us is 

the jiooi quality of paper and So Ur. wc have nnoivetl only 
binding of Indian publications 1 students fiom each village to 
'rite binding is so poor that after lu* 1‘ m t°llcci and issue books, as 
two oi thiee borrowings the bind* 0115 picsent need can be met with 
ings conns off and we have to ge* die help of these bovs Additional 

the books iC'bound a second or b°' s w ^° " ant 10 

even thud time. Paper is so pool enrolled for the next programme 

ih,tt .diet l>20 issuings the pajjei have an Ambassador car with 



Modern Punjab farmer can wear good clothes and is fond 

of culture, too . .. 


4ji open nutlet m winch wl* pile and the u.tilei iulh equipped with ^ 
up lyioks in wooden book-shellr* a projectoi and equipment to shove 
•ml we take them out even Naur film' hold lectuie-* and discus- 
d o and Sundav Two of us take sions; tlien we will be able to ex- 
i iii 11.. 401 chiving. me dav Mi panel this sen ice bv taking on .« 
McCullorh goes and the next dav few moie villages At the momen' 

1 o , We would like Ui luve a bet- we are limited bv the facilities 
i“ nHivfvume, mcru onlv fot the available Wc cannot add mote 
Mobile Ubian fined with book- villages nor spend more time ui 
shelves to hoUknppjin^lOO vblumes each village. 
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_ ARTICLES _ 

■IUU IIIKAIIII III IlllA , MIILEMS All HUWIIM 

AMRIK SINGH 


There is something particularly appropriate about 
the Mcmbei-Incharge of Education in the Planning 
Commission coming to inaugurate this seminar. This 
is because the problems of highei education in out 
courtin' today are more non-educaik>nal than edu¬ 
cational in character. Attempts have been repeatedly 
made (tire Report of the Education Commission 
1964-66, was the most recent) to sohe these problems 
in educational terms but all these attempts have 
f.tiled primalilv because it was assumed, wrongly in 
my opinion, that the problems were educational 
whereas m actual fact these are fundamentally non* 
educational. This is not to deny (hat a good many 
problems can and ought to be solved within the 
ambit of the educational structure and organization 
but chances of sutcess in this regard ate veveich 
hunted heciuse non .educational i.tc to: s impinge 
upon educational factor* much too negatively and 
unrelentingly. 

To take the most obvious fact jb.»m highei edu¬ 
cation, the student population crossed the three mil¬ 
lion mark last year. Most people will agiee that 
the country is finding it difficult to educate such 
large numbers properly or successfulll. After the 
I'iA and USSR ours is the third largest educational 
system in the world. If the numbers keep on in¬ 
creasing at the present rate, in another decade we 
would have perhaps the largest educational system 
in the world. The Ameiican system has begun to 
shrink in size whereas ours is growing rapidly. If 
the present rate of expansion continues, there would 
be nothing fantastic if within the next few years 
we outstrip the USA in this regard Can the coun¬ 
try afford to spend so much on higher education 
when national income is growing at such a solw rate? 

That question apart, do we have jobs for all the 
people that are being trained? According to the 
latest figures available, the number of educated job- 


scckers. registered with die employment exchanges 
in Dcccmbet. 1971 was 22.% lakhs as against 13.22 
lakhs m the preceding yeai Shocking as these 
hgmes ate, it util be teadih conceded that these 
ate not fnllv reliable. I he number of those seek¬ 
ing jobs »s likely enough much highei. This is in 
n>pcil of jieoplc with middle level skills o* perhaps 
lower When u comes to jneople at lnghet level 
skilU. we all know the exponent e of engineers si-ek* 
tug jobs dtu mg the last few \ears. What applies 
to engineers applies to vattorn other raicgoiics of 
job seekers also The phenomenon of brain-drain 
too is close 1\ connected with this situation. One 
ic.iv»n win lughiv educated people choose to ntig- 
tuie to other countries is because jobs are scarce in 
out comun and thev find it easier to get |oh rise, 
where Wc educate and train jieoplc n«>t because 
there is anvthmg like manjxjwer planning under* 
gi'ding the educational sttmtuic hut huame wc 
ho|>e that theic would be jobs for them Ot to put 
it .mother wav. since thetc i- ,i sixul demand for 
plates m institutions of higher <*t! net turn that deni md 
is met anti we do not slop n» rnquiu’ t»»o closely into 
the nature ot the demand ai.d dtt ^xul amt no- 
Mount consequentes that flow fiom n. 

(Another vatiant of this situation is the demand 
for joh-onented courses that is being heard all 
atound There is nothing wrong with this demand 
amt no one should decry it At the same time, let 
it be recognised that even if (he demand could be 
met in full the situation would still be difficult. 
What we would then have is people who are trained 
for the jobs but there will not be enough jobs avail¬ 
able for them. Today thcie is at least this alibi 
that people who have got (he right kind of training 
are not available. What would happen after that 
alibi is taken away is a thought which might be given 
passing consideration!) 
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Wby is it that a substantial number of students 
after they finish their schooling choose to go for 
college education? It is not the academic bug that 
has bitten them. On the contrary, if someone takes 
their desire to enter college seriouslf and chooses 
to instruct them accordingly he usually runs into 
trouble. This is not what the young people are 
looking for. What they are looking for is a way 
to enter life. For that purpose they need a degree 
because this is how we have organised our social 
and economic life. Without a degree all doors are 
barred to them and so whether they want to study or 
not they are inexorably driven into the portals of a 
college 

It is worth asking why despite such an impres¬ 
sive body of opinion in favour of doing away with 
the requirement of a degree for entering into Gov¬ 
ernment service, suih a step has not been taken, 
indeed even seriously debated Probably this would 
imply such a radical departure from the status quo 
that Hie existing structure of education and employ¬ 
ment would tome tumbling down’ But is that the 
whole explanation! Are we sute that the structure 
is not crumbling bcfoie our very eyes? Are we also 
sure that in trying to protect the structure we are not 
sacrificing something equally important, vir the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of our young men and women? 

Our present way of solving the problem can by 
no stretch of imagination be described as saiisfac¬ 
tors At the college level we seek to do two things 
One is to give the young people a degiee so that 
ihes can qualify for a job Two. we seek to do at 
college what we had failed to do at school level. 
Both thest sicjn neate serious problems, one of them 
being over crowding at the college level Strictly 
speaking, it is a misnomer to describe under-graduate 
education as higher education Out of the total 
enrolment of 3 2 million in our colleges and imi- 
vet si ties, million or so are under-graduates. This 
contention docs not refer onlv to ihe international 
comparability of degrees but also to the actual aca¬ 
demic work done jit the college level 

There is also a further problem here At 15 to 
16 when students usuallv pass out of school, thev 
do not seem to he readv to take decisions about their 
future The experience of a few oilier countries in 
this regard is somewhat relevant In several Euro¬ 
pean countries and in the USA it is at the age of 
18 or so that undents leave school School begins 
at the age of 6 and goes on for 12 years. During 
the years of schooling they arc imparted enough 
skills and competence to be able to enter life. In¬ 


deed in terms of pre-professional skills they are 
hardly lacking in any respect. When they finish 
there are two courses open to them. They can 
either enter life or go in for higher education. Since 
bdU» conditions of admission and performance are 
exacting at the higher levels of education only those 
who feel equal to this demand will have to follow 
this particular path The rest enter life on the best 
terms that they can get. This is not the pattern 
everywhere and there are exceptions too, UK is 
one notable exception. In that country a substan¬ 
tia] number of young people undertake unskilled 
jobs at the age of 15—so far. To cope with this 
situation however the British have adopted the pat¬ 
tern of Further Education Not only that, nowa¬ 
days there is increasing talk of providing remedial/ 
adult/continuing education for some of these people 
who could not educate themselves further. To some 
extent, the recently established Open University is 
also designed to take care of this problem. 

Obviously in respect of our situation, there is more 
than one problem here and so many of these ore 
inter-connected Any solution that is found to it 
must therefore take into account the following rele¬ 
vant factors' 

n) How and to what extent can school education 
be regarded as the terminal stage of education and 
those passing out regarded as eligible for recruitment 
into Government and other jobs? 

b) How is the problem of further education and 
training for those who are 15 or 16 to be solved? 
This is a problem which is encountered in several 
other countries as well Being developed nations 
they have both the resources to keep them at school 
and/or provide alternative channels of education 
along with employment The Indian situation is 
without precedent in so far as India is not only an 
under-developed country it is also an over-populated 
country 

c) To what extent de linking of under graduate and 
post-graduate education will help? That it will help 
post-graduate education is certain. But will it also 
help under-gTaduate education or will it be only 
a formal change without any real substance to it? 
It mav be mentioned in this connection that some 
of our recent experiments in juggling with the dura, 
lion of education (10 plus 1 plus 3, 10 plus 2 plus 5; 
and several other variations on it) have been par¬ 
tially directed at this problem. Onlv they have 
served to create confusion and not improved mat¬ 
ters in any significant way. 

d) And, finally, there is the basic problem of being 
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able to generate more jobs so that in the ultimate 
.analysts those'who enter the working force via the 
colleges and the universities do not turn upon these 
very institutions and destroy them. 

There is one additional problem which could have 
been mentioned but is not mentioned here. It is 
one of cheap access to college education. The fact 

that fees are low and the bulk of financial outlav 

/ 

conies fioin the Suite in some form or the other 
.enables a large number of students, who might have 
otherwise decided against it, to join colleges. This 
also add* to over-crowding. 

Evidently none of these problem* can be 
Solved by educationists with am degiee of com¬ 
petence Onlv the plaiint’is are qualified to do 
so. Indeed it I were to define the order 
of priorities in which the planners should 
take decisions within the next few years. 1 would 
say that for obvious reasons decisions about econo¬ 
mic matters should come first But after those deci¬ 
sions have been taken, matters concerning educa¬ 
tional policy should come next. This is not to unol* 
that other matters are unimportant Some of them, 
for instance defence, are very important But then 
decisions about them are being taken all the time 
and most of these sectors of activity are working 
within a policy framework Education however does 

not seem to have so far received the kind of atten- 

\ 

tfon due to it. Decisions about higher education in 
particular must receive a high order of priority In¬ 
vestment in higher and professional education and 
economic productivity are so closelv inter-linked that 
it is extraordinary, to sav the least, that more atten¬ 
tion has not been paid to this aspect of the problem 

11 

Opinions about die process and success of plan¬ 
ning in the country' vary a good deal This is not 
the time to debate that issue nor do 1 possess the re¬ 
quisite competence As far as higher education is 
concerned however, it is becoming increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to continue to operate the existing system 

As a matter of fact, the system has either broken 
down or is beginning to break down. (How we 
exactly describe it depends upon how strongly we 
happen to feel in relation to a particular situation 
confronting us.) At least in three respects it may 

be said to have broken down already. One is re- 

¥ 

garding its efficiency. Something like 50 per cent of 
the students who enter college do not pass out. Why 
and how that happens are complex matters and can¬ 
not be investigated here. The second is regarding 
itt productivity and. to some extent, thir factor is 


linked up with its. efficiency of operation.- Even 
those who pass out are lacking in -some of those 
basic skills which are required even for taiddledcvel 
jobs. Cases are not unknown when for one vacancy 
several hundreds apply. Even when the selection is 
fair, there is no guarantee that the person so selected 
would be fully equal to the job. How and why 
this happens also cannot be investigated here, for 
that would take u* beyond the scope of the present 
ai title. 

The tluni aspect m which the system has broken 
down lefcrs to the wastage of resources. Not only 
those passing out lack the competence that is ex¬ 
pected of them, they are unable to find employment 
even when they possess the requisite competence. In 
other words, the system o eithei failing to prodme 
the right people: oi if they are of die nght kind 
there is not enough demand for (heir skills and they 
find themselves rendered surplus While the first 
two problems relate to the capability of the edtua. 
tioual system, the third problem relates to the social 
and economic context of the country and in that 
sense i* bevond the educationists. Onlv it mav be 
added that the third problem exerts a clear I v nega¬ 
tive influence on a solution of the first two pioblems. 
That is to say, a great many of the difficulties of those 
involved in education derive fiom the fact that the 
planners in die country who control these things 
are not doing what is expected of diem 

To meet the situation a number of methods arc 
projxised Some of them are admirable in thetn 
selves—correspondence couises for example—and 
dcsetvc to be adopted in am case But wh.itevci be 
the methods adopted to diveu picssuir in the end 
it will all boil dowm to the rapnbiJttv of the eronoinit 
svstem to generate jobs It is possible to divnt |ic« 
pic to channels othei than highei cdmaiton but 
whatever channel is followed ultunateU leads to the 
same destination. %>/., eniplovmcm. The <iuu.il pro 
blein therefore is of developing the econonn in such 
a way that more and more jobs are treated and all 
those qualified are gamfullv employed and not onlv 
for the sake of providing employment 

There ts a ceitain amount of naivete as well as 
starkiless in this statement. It is not us if the plan¬ 
ners are unaware of the nature and dimensions of 
the problem They are not But what toe is this 

awareness if thev lack the nctessarv will to take hard 

* 

decisions or. in the end, come up with half solutions. 
While half volutions are certainly mote welcome than 
no solutions, by definition these cannot solve the 
problem. The problem now’ is stark and simple. 
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Either the educational system is gcaied to the objec- 
of national development and social change or 

begins to a ct as a drag on these twin objectives. 
For the last two deludes oi so it has been acting as 
£ drag. How long it can go on like this is another 
matter and one about which no one can speak with 
authority. But that this has been happening for 
quite wine time is generally accepted. Some of its 
other implications are also as disturbing as the fact 
that the system as now operated is, for the most part, 
wasteful a;id inefficient. 

To take an obvious illustration of the injurious 
sidc'Clfcc ts of the existing system of higher education, 
a rcfcience may be made to the neglect of elementary 
education in the last two decades Between die 
years 1950,51 and 1905-66, firm figuies for which 
aie- available, while the expenditure on primary 
education in 1950.51 was 401 per cent, by 1965-66 
it had tome down to 26.1 per cent of the total 
amount vj>cm on education. During this very period 
the percentage of expenditure on universities in- 
crwsttl from 5,4 per cent to 7.9 per ccm and that 
on professional colleges from 4 6 per ccm tb 9 5 per 
cept, All m all, the percentage of direct expendi¬ 
ture the colleges and universities was 25.7 per 
cent of the toial budget and that on schools was 
7+3 pei cent This was in l%3-66 Since then, 
theie is reason to belies e, the iati« lias become fm- 
thcr adverse to lower lex els of education While 
no firm figures aie available, it appears a% if the 
percentage of dim! expeudmne on lughei educa¬ 
tion is (lose to 'Ll |jcr ccm of ihe total c\j>cndituie 
on education 

The* neglect of elemental 1 . iducuiuJii *i»s minus, 
tjkcahlc implications both in the economic and the 
social field l (onoiniralh. inattention to clementarv 
eduialum hints the piocess of growth Soaallv, it 
creates tensions Notwithstanding these adverse fac¬ 
tor, ihe countiv has so far not taken any steps to 
modifx these relative proportions of expenditure as 
between higher and school education. From what¬ 
ever one can gather, it appears that the intention is 
to piovide something additional fur elementary edu¬ 
cation in the Fifth Plan and lease the commitment 
to higher education moie or less untouched. 

Thia. it may be affirmed, will be a half solution. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that it would be 
less than a quarter solution even Higher education 
today h$$ become “cancerous*' in nature. That is to 
say, it has started feeding upon itself A good many 
of its products find employment within the sector 
of higher education. As the demand for higher edu¬ 


cation grows and is met, this means more and more 
jobs for those who might otherwise have been un¬ 
able to find jobs. In rourse of time a kind of cycle 
is established and looking around the country it is 
possible to see that the cycle has already been estab¬ 


lished. 

There would be nothing wrong with the establish¬ 
ment of such a cycle provided the demand for higher 
education were not primarily social and only second, 
arily economic m character while m point of fact 
it should be the other way round From the point of 
view of the country, the main reason for both seek¬ 
ing and imparting education should be that this 
would help in the giowth of the country This is 
not happening. On the contrary, the growth of the 
(onnirv is being injured and thwarted because of 
ihe unpioduune expenditure involved in the pro¬ 
vision of higher and professional education This 
is the staik reality that faces the planners and un¬ 
less the planners can take the right derisions and 
itMjidci their pi ion ties it would be an exercise in 
optimism (o assuipe that the educational system'can 
either continue to operate effectively or that it can 
be efficient or productive in ;,mv meaningful way. 


III 

How to measure the efficiency' of an educational 
sxsiem is nm so easv Jn particular it is difficult to* 
express an opinion about the quality of w'ork being 
clone In our situation however one need not feel 
all that concerned about how efficient or sophistical 1 
ed are the measuring instruments Such a questipn * 
would arise when there were to be real interaction 
between students and teachers and there obtains 
something like a clearly identifiable leaching situa¬ 
tion In our case the pal tern that is developing 
is somewhat like this Admissions take place around 
June or Julv It takes nothing less than a month 
for students and teachcis to settle down Soon after 
come elections to the Students' Union. This means 
another month wasted Bv the time these elections 
are over some situation has already erupted and the 
next few months are taken up by some form of con¬ 
frontation Most often a confrontation is avoided 
and the institution is closed down. It would not 
be too much to say that by the end of the year hardly 
30-40 davs of teaching has taken place. 

With the beginning of the next year, things begin 
to improve Examinations loom, on the horizon a 
few months hence and both students and teachers 
arc in a mood to do some business. As soon as the 
examinations approach, students are given prepara¬ 
tory holidays on the questionable assumption that 

i •..«'••• i » •* ' 
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sometlung waft learnt during this period and it now 
needs to be digested end assimilated. In something 
like half the cases the examinations cannot take plate. 
Either the students are not ready and demand post- 
ponemem. Or when the examination it actually 
held there is such widespread copying that a uni¬ 
versity is sometimes obliged to cancel the examina¬ 
tion. Cases are not unknown where examinations 
once postponed cannot be held again for as long as 
a year. Where was any learning done in this situa¬ 
tion or where was anything but perfunctory teach¬ 
ing done? How have the students justified the 
amount spent on them from the state exchequer and 
how teachers can be said to have done the job when 
against the one quarter qf so services rendered they 
have received full time wages? To ask these ques¬ 
tions is to almost invite ridicule and 'even personal 
criticism. But that is a cover for acadetaic'insensiti. 
vity and cannot obscure the fact that our system of 
higher education is not only morally corrupt but 
is also perhaps die most wasteful in the world. 

Now who is to remedy this situation? Certainly 
not the students. They are driven into the orbit of 
higher education not because they seek it but be¬ 
cause they have little choice in the matter. Since 
the majority of them are neither well-motivated nor 
well-equipped for undergoing advanced training and 
are therefor reasons only dimly understood by them 
they tend to behave as a mob would Quite often 
the mob acts in a reckless and anarchic fashion But 
as often the mob t& manipulated by people who with 
to manipulate them This is done by the so-called 
politicians and every party, including the ruling 
party, does what it deplores in others. In any event, 
as argued above, the students are a victim of the 
social forces at work They neither have the ability 
nor the stamina to fight the social forces To deplore 
what they do will not help therefore. 

To deplore the role of the teachers would be more 
pertinent but perhaps equally futile There are a 
number of reasons (or saying so. In the first place 
the bulk of teachers lack professional awareness. 
Most of them are doing a job and not following a 
vocation The distinction U crucial and needs to 
be underlined. 

In the second place, the quality of those going 
into teaching has been declining sharply in recent 
yean. One explanation for it is the relatively rapid 
Tate of growth in recent yean but the more impor¬ 
tant explanation has been our inability to main¬ 
tain satisfactory standards at the post-graduate level. 
As a matter of fact this particular fact is going to 


hurt us enormously in the years fb come. The stan¬ 
dards wete never very satisfactory at the undergraXi. 
afe level- But'then these people seldom presumed 
to instruct others except perhps at the school level. 
In the case of post-graduates a certain number of 
them go into school teaching but a larger number 
of them go into college teaching. The absence of 
good standards at the post-graduate level has in this 
sense a multiplying effect and the rot has spread 
pretty far and wide for the simple reason that the 
process has been at work for a whole generation 
now. 1 have described tins process in some detail 
in my article “Higher Education in the Seventies" 
(Quest, September 197!) and 1 do not wish to en¬ 
large on it here any fuither 

* To put it in another‘way, when the instruments of 
education are themselves faulty or in any way inade¬ 
quate. it is too much to hope that they can become 
instruments of change In a manner of speaking, 
this ts the most disquieting feature of the situation 
today. Whatever schemes are thought of and what¬ 
ever plans for change are introduced, hardly any- 
thing gets done because the agency through which 
anything can be done are the teachers, and they 
are both unable and unwilling to act More than 
anything else, this single fart explains why the re¬ 
commendations of the various Commissions includ¬ 
ing those of the Education Commission (I9fri.fifl) 
proved to be so totalis sterile 
Partly because of thi% academic and sociological 
phenomenon and partly liecauv the conditions of 
work and promotion witlun the educational insti¬ 
tutions ate almost totally uni elated to the jjerfor- 
mance of a teaihci. a stage has hern reached where 
it is hardly possible to mobilise teachers m any sus¬ 
tained or meaningful way On their own there U 
seldom any evidence of initiative in the interests of 
academic reform In a serv Urge numbei of places 
conditions of work are unfavourable lo them and 
even the emoluments, in comparative terms, are not 
all that satisfactory. For some of them to show ini¬ 
tiative on trade union lines is therefore only to be 
expected But even in places where conditions of 
work and emoluments are, relatively speaking, satis¬ 
factory. there is little evidence of any academic initia¬ 
tive T# say therefore that in the existing situa¬ 
tion the teachers cannot be a force for change is to 
recognise the facts of academic life. 

The use of the word cancerous in relation to higher 
education a little while ago was not an accident 
thus. The intention was not to shock anyone but 
to call attention to two facts. One was the nature 



of die system to feed upon itself and the other was 
iu inability to cure itself. Were if capable of self- 
cu0it could have heeded anyone of the numerous 
physicians that have been prescribing for it in recent 
decades. This lias not hapjientd and instead the 
situation has been getting more and more desperate 
which is only another way of saying that as an 
organism higher education has lost the capacity tc 
cure itself and it is only outside intervention which 
may save it. 

At one time u looked that the UGC could be 
that outside agency. Sad to say, it has also become 
a part of the system. The only agency that one can 
now look up to for intervention is the Planning 
Commission The principal task of the Planning 
Commission it to organise economic life m such a 
was that it becomes more and more productive. The 
educational sector exists largely to serve as also to 
service ihe economic sector. If it is allowed to carve 
out an autonomous and self-serving role for itself, 
before long it will hurt the economic system. This 
has been happening for quite some time now. The 
thesis advanced here is that this cannot continue to 
happen 
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It is accepted that education is a continuing pro¬ 
cess and it doe* not stop when one completes the 
(oiiii.il education in school, college and other types 
of institutions Education goes on throughout ones 
life In bit, after one has taken education from 
school and college he requires to be re-educated 
continually. 

Knowledge is expanding and last growing every¬ 
day In the modem world the spread of knowledge 
has become an absolute need of progress (or society 
getting in touch with new knowledge and attempt¬ 
ing to learn new skill should be a continuous process 
The* are the qualities which aTe most essential in 
the present day world Since independence, the 
whole concept of education has been undergoing a 


change. Emphasis is now on the overall develop¬ 
ment of individual. We have adopted to a demo¬ 
cratic set up We have high percentage of men and 
women who are illiterate and in equal percentage of 
those who come below the edacatiohal level described 
in a democracy In India, large segment of the 
population is not very keen to get on to receive the 
system of formal education and, therefore, they have 
to be provided with a programme of continuing edu¬ 
cation. Continuing education can play a great part 
in the needs of society and in every facet of life for 
the development of democracy. In Kothari Commis¬ 
sion Report it is mentioned: “Continuing education 
becomes growing harvest for which formal schooling 
is only the planting and the cultivation” (4SL4S2p / 
This requires problems connected with curriculum 
construction, teaching methods and library facilities 
and so on In this context, it is that it will be help¬ 
ful to place some thoughts of the “Library in Con¬ 
tinuation Education'*. 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

As discussed at the conference in Madras, the pur¬ 
pose of continuing education is to enable the citizens 
to realise their full potential as individual and to 
contribute effectively to social and economic develop¬ 
ment. The general objectives of the continuing edu¬ 
cation should be 

(a) to help the individual to plav effectively the 
role in the rapidk changing society: 

ft>) to develop the «kill of decision making and 
leadership, 

(c) to promote the optimum functioning of eco¬ 
nomic. political and social institutions within 
the content of a domestic life 

The programme of continuing education should 
be designed in Mew of the points which are import¬ 
ant in need and methods* 

(ni To enable the educated person to develop a 
neu interest and a skill; 

(b) To understand fullv the human rights; 

(c) To brush up the professional skill and train¬ 
ing: 

(d) To provide functional literaev; 

(e) To give opportunity for remidial education 
for those insufficiently educated; 

(0 To give uptodate knowledge in vocational 

fields 

The course should be conducted, broadly speaking, 
to suit different people, one who can attend to them 
regularly and better for those who are unable to 
devote their time in attending the programme. 
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THE LIBRARY 

Dewey say*: 1 Education meafts just a process of 
leading or bringing up'. The goal of education is 
helping the individual to develop a wholesome per¬ 
sonality and making him useful member of the 
society. It is well known that a vast multitude wait 
to be educated and enlightened. Libiary is a means 
of individual education. Libraries provide the infor¬ 
mation and ideas which are essential for responsible 
citizenship Library amis at creating opportunities 
to develop social habit and help the individual to 
adjust himself to the complex society, library is 
the ideal institution foi the educational advance¬ 
ment of the people. Continuing education has been 
characteried by a strong uige for self-improvement 
and self-education. In a democracy the library has 
to play the vital role of educating the masses. It is 
an institution irrespective of ageJimitation and 
academic formalities. One of the difficulties in 
spreading continuing education 1 $ to develop suit¬ 
able literature for the neo-literates. 

No argument is necessary now to convince the 
importance of library in continuing education pro¬ 
gramme. 

Library can contribute in making the progi amine 
of continuing education bv providing the reading 
material of the library for developing the skill in 
the reader to make effective use and creating the 
reading habit. Reading materials of library should 
consist of two types: (1) Books, periodicals, pam¬ 
phlets and newspapers and microfilms, micropiatcs 
etc and (2) AV. \id. Is such as picture*, slides, film 
strips and radio etc. Books should he of an ele¬ 
mentary type covering general matters as well as 
special branches of knowledge. Periodicals and news¬ 
papers files should be maintained for reading refer¬ 
ences on careers and other informative interest The 
provision of A.V. Aid materials will be expensisc but 
special consideration should be given to it in view of 
the courses and method of instruction in continuing 
education. 

For the promotion of reading habit, readers’ guid¬ 
ance service should be essential Trained staff 

should take utmost interest and care to satisfv the 

• 

readers of different aptitude and interest. In guid¬ 
ing the reader one should not forget Nitack’s word* 
‘although the reader, the library is primarily an in¬ 
stitution designed to sene the reader, its contempo¬ 
rary position in society suggests an active institution 
of ideas rather than a passive providing of books'. 
The reader may need guidance but it should be 
limited to the extent of the difficulties he faces. The 


most important of all activities in promoting the 
reading habit is far the staff to make personal contact 
with reader. The library should know the readii^f' 
interest, habits and need of the community to whom 
it is to serve. The library should make selection of 
the reading material on the above principles, other¬ 
wise it will be a storage of reading material and not 
a centre for self-education. 

The following suggestions will help to make the 
library a centre for continuing education: 

(a) We should develop the library as a centre 
for new and creating ideas 

(b) There is a need to develop, organize and 
administer materials that meet the needs of 
community; , 

(c> It is essential to evaluate the success of the 
library improvement periodically; 

(d) It is good to maintain the relationship with 
other agencies in the community; 

(c) It is good if we could create the library a 
place which invites the readers to come in to 

learn and enjoy. 

CONCLUSION 

It is necessary to have a co-operation between the 
library* and the institution of continuing education 
if the programme is to succeed Library and educa¬ 
tion ate the two sides of the same coin which cannot 
be separated 


AS A MATTER 
OF FACT, WE 
FORGOT TO 
TELL YOU ONE 
THING... 

RF.AI) UNIVERSITY NEWS! 
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QUOTE 


UNQUOTE 



Comment. “7 he existing system of examination is probably the main cause of all the troubles of 
higher education today” 


— A11 examiners should be dismissed as a first step! 


• An amde in Educational Rcpoiter “The present socio-political situation in the country provides a 
favourable setting lor developing a large-scale programme of educational reform." 

— Yes* a great setting, in which everyone is fed up both with education and reform! 

* The Education Commission (19G4-66). “The present educational system will need radical changes* 
if it is to meet the purposes of the modem, democratic socialist society ” 

— Which is so fast that students have no time for studiesl 


• Mr. Jagdish Sharma, President of the Bihar Madhyamik Sikshak Sangh “About Rs. 15 lakhs were 
spent bv teachers during their struggle for about five monhts.” 

— And they still want higher salaries! 

• Joint Secictars of the same Sangh. U mesh war Singh* “The demand for take-over of non-Govem- 

ment Second.irs Schools would be taken up on the national level ” 

— Which means a Dharna in fiont of the Prime Minister's House! 

• Dr \ (> Mudjgaokar in an at tide- “There are two problems in higher education—firstly, there is 

a great increase in the mimbei of students, the second is that the growth of knowledge has rendered 

our system of teaching obsolete." 

— A vers good reason foi students to find alternatise channels of activity—like burning pew buses! 

• An Fdiional “Both sulov- the Got eminent and the representatives of teachers—deserve congratu¬ 
lations fm tin wisdom the\ base shown in coming to a sensible settlement” 

In this rase the word “settlement means that each was able to see the other’s limitations 1 


• A cm respondent of the Indian Nations* “The students who were likely to agitate for the short¬ 
age of teaching stall in the polytechnics at Sahaisa told me that they had deferred the agitation for 
this on the Principal’s assurance" 

— Obstoush, thes couldn’t defer it indefinitely 1 

• Chief Minister Ketlar Pandev of Bihar: “The stiike by teachers has not angered the Government.” 

— He must have been elected from a teachers’ constituency! 


• The Vice-Chancellor of Ranchi University, Mr. R. S M and ah “Nearly one month's stay at Ranchi 
has been fruitful to understand the maladies and problems of the university.” 

- A month’s stay in Ranchi would make a man understand even the problems of world peace! 


• News: “The teachers in Bihar are discussing the 
eminent Officer as University Professor.” 

— They are bound to be compulsorily retired, too. 


appointment of a compulsorily retired Bibar Gov- 
if they don't behave! 

W. D- MIRANSHAH 
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EXTRACTS 


A GIRL'S JOURNEY 
THROUGH COLLEGE 

The gul has juot completed her 
degree course in a women’s col. 
lege. She i* keen to do a post-gra¬ 
duate course. The first few days 
are exhauring and spent in col¬ 
lecting certificate* and filling in 
the application form. Then a long 
period of waiting. 

She is delighted when her name 
appears in the list of selected can¬ 
didates. But the joy is mingled 
with a vague feeling of fear, as 
she has to join a co-cducational 
institution after having led a shel¬ 
tered life, studying only in a girls* 
school and college. 

D-DAY ARRIVES 

Standing in a never-ending 
queue, she pays the fees and waits 
anxious!v for the classes to com¬ 
mence D-Dav arrises. She gets up 
early m the morning. She is so ex¬ 
cited that she change* her saree 
twice or thrice She gulps down 
her breakfast and is read) for col¬ 
lege She i* scared to go to college 
alone on the first day. She has 
somehow persuaded some of her 
friends in the same class that they 
should go together. 

The atmosphere is strange 
There are groups of boys, some 
at the entrance, some at the stair¬ 
case commenting on the girls The 
girls do not know in which direc¬ 
tion to go. They find it difficult 
to find their class room. They 
walk embarrassed from room to 
room, to dusters, never getting the 
courage to walk alone. 

ORDEAL ENDS 

At last the brtfeal conies to an 


end. lu the class loom they feel 
somewhat secure but are still sliy 
and tongue-tied. They are unable 
to muster enough courage u> an¬ 
swer the questions of their Profes¬ 
sor. There is always the lingering 
doubt that they will be udicuted 
and teased by the boys tl their 
answer is wrong. 

The das* over, they rush i<> the 
Ladies Room. Their pem-up emu. 
tions break out. Theie » ft babble 
of voices trying to out-talk one 
another. They proceed to the bus 
stop Once again the same pro¬ 
blem; groups of boys nuking silly 
and crude jokes and teasing them. 
They get into the bus and hea\c 
a sigh of relief. Pieir agony ha* 
ended for the day. 

By year-end the girl gets used to 
college life She learns hv c\peri 
ence that the best way to face the 
battalion of boys—some aggressive, 
some over-solicitous, some helpful, 
some defiant—is to go about mind 
ing her own business, indifferent 
to the cat calls, wolf-whistles and 
jokes As die now' gets into the 
hm to return home after college 
she is calm, sure of herself ami 
self-confident 

Saraswathi Balasubramamam 

—From Osmania Coinuu 

HEARD ON THE 
CAMPUS 

A couple of girl students 
went and complained to the 
Principal: “Sir. the window 
panes of the girls room have 
, been broken.*' Unwittingly , 
the Principal answered 1 . , 
i “Don’t worry, girls, I wiU 
, look into it.* i 


EDUCATION 8c GOVT. 

1 was waiting for the con¬ 
clusion of the Secondary School 
leather* strike, so that 1 may atr 
my view* on nationalisation of 
education in a congenial atm os- 
pheie. Now I have gut iny oppor¬ 
tunity. Let everybody have second 
thoughts on the basic issue of cen¬ 
tralising the administration of edu¬ 
cational uuniutHHis under Ute 
Government. Tcftchcu themselves, 
by vutue of their guiding role in 
the society, should better revise 
then position in the laiger interest 
of the nation. 

It goes without saying that basi¬ 
cally education is a cultural sub¬ 
ject and not an economic, politi¬ 
cal or administrative one The 
very character of the future gene- 
lations anti the conscience of the 
whole society are formed by edu 
cation The mind and soul of 
evety individual is ti anted by it 
How ran such a vital and sensitive 
organ of the bodv vk ial lie entrust 
ed to the bureaucratic establish 
mem. however, progressive a ccr 
tain government mav hei Sts it 
monojwh in the cultural sphere is 
the surest wav in totalitarianism 
and regimentation It is on records 
of history dial only Fascist dicta* 
toi ships have adopted the method 
of aiUtir.il monopolv for gamine 
complete mastery over all the hu¬ 
man souls under their jurisdiction 

India is a democratic republic. 
As such, the state should never 
entertain the idea of nationalising 
education, on am level whatstv 
ever. All the provisions of the In 
dian Constitution concerning the 
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VI E W - P O I N T 


ficcdom i»l the citi/em .ire deul 
against iliis ideu. U'liliotu abrogat 
mg the Fundamental Rights, tlu 
Govt, cannot luLiotulise education 
In this icgaut. the tiii/eiis ought 
to be eiernalh ugil.nn to sale 
guard their Illicit\ uiIum ilun let 
ting the <»mci nnuuu fm pcitv ami 
tenipirars mteicvtv intcilne in the 
pursuit ol the RiglUt in l icedoms 
The plant ol demon.in is sttll 

vrn lemlei m om toumn li must 

* 

lie protected (lum iatht ‘1 than i\ 
jH)sed to itu lint winds '*1 cli< 1 1 
tot ship 1 hat is win \<lnivi 
Vmoba Bluu* hail tunic lot waul 
with the plea fin not nitinualism*: 
(‘tint atioti 

\> It>i tin *■< • in ns .itu! j)t"s 
j>otit\ al the tea<hci> thes hot 
even nght in tii|<tv it in itpnhtv 
with the highest in then ptoj> 
sion Km thev shrmtil put ainl 
sticss then issues in the light |h*is 
pertive \ltn .ill the lieedom of 
t dotation should not he sat nficed 
lot the piestitned s*ht\ ol t)u* pm 
fession In latt the two tan v c' 
well go togrthei 

VHI>1 I MOG11N1 

Dept n( 1-imlidi 
R \ (.ullegr Patna 

r\K\!R ME \\S \1 IWMS 

I'nfaii means in exannna- 
I ions is no new phenomenon in 
the academic at mines of the col 
lege students todav Thev base 
only put the old wine in a new 
bottle (an oiuragcomlv now Ikii 
tie indeed!) The wine intoxicated 
their predecessors but. unlike the 
former, the latter indulged in it m 
dividually with great trepidation 
and alarm during the ligid control 
ol the educational authorities in 


the pic-independence days At best, 
dies elicited a linking admiration 
(m then intelligently tricky de* 
mccs to hoodwink the so-called 
laglceved mvigilatois But some¬ 
times, a tiesci but miUitkv than 

i 

wining with the usual horizontal 
position of the right liand with 
the leii dangling in a perpenduu- 
In position would stand aghast to 
find that his incriminating shirt¬ 
sleeves had pi os eel to be his un¬ 
doing 

Those who indulge in mass scale 
mi (a 11 means today show no so 
tailed weakness of their predeces¬ 
sor bm a tl.ue-devil spint with 
built-in notion that they have, m a 
wav, a nglu to the use of unfair 
means The former imelligentlv 
liickv dev lies have been replaced 
bv aggressive ‘-upport and material 
ti'Msi.mtc horn outside agencies 
1 lie tint,m means unlay evidentlv 
indu.iu that the examinees have 
ncithei patience nor perseveiamc 
m go iluoiigh the legitimate pro¬ 
cess of susiaitied. tegular Inborn 
involved in the prescribed studies 
to i>c the hoiiomed recipients o( 
temfitaicx and degrees The idea 
that the collegians concerned arc 
the futuie builders of the nation 
and must realise a sense of pres 
tige of then position and give a 
good account of themselves in dr 
formative period of their lif 0 
seems to have teteded farther and 
faithei awav from the hoi i/on o! 
their minds. The social climate at 
the picscnt time is. to a comidet 
nble extent responsible for this 
The change Tor the bcttei in fire 
social climate Is a long-term pio 
cess depending on the unstinted 

efforts of social savants. Thctein 

V 


lies a permanent cure of the stu¬ 
dents’ present malady But that ii 
out of bounds ol the academic 
and examination authorities. But 
when something has to be done by 
the authorities to improve matters, 

I would just throw out a few sug¬ 
gestions. I have just a notion that 
the collegians concerned may be, 
dassified into tluee distinct cate¬ 
gories - — 

(1) The section which lias no 
natural dedie to settle down to t 
regular academic studies and 
would, on most flimsy grounds, 
stage a walk-out diagging in then 
trail the bona fide examinees wild 
fall easy victims to their bullying 
tactics 

(2) The substandard student*, 
who are totally unfit to profit by 
college teaching—so many square- 
pegs in round holes. 

(3) There are also student. t 
(their number is not iiiconstdei 

ablet who would not ordinarily 
adopt unfair means but do so 
under special circumstances foi 
which thev may not be whollv 
responsible Prolonged illness hav¬ 
ing deprived them of the neces- 
urv facilities from college oi 
due to what they set down as in¬ 
adequacy of general lectures, tuto 
rials, library facilities, seminal 
etc., they feel nervous about the 
impending ordeal of examination 
and, being actuated more 1" 
thoughtless impatience than bv the 
sound advice of their elders based 
on a realistic assessment of tin 
situation and perspective involving 
them, they would not wait for an¬ 
other academic session for ado 
tjuate preparation, but won <1 
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make a desperate bid to get 
ihiough the ordeal by unfair 
means winch seems to them to be 
die only alternative left. 

The first category is a big head¬ 
ache to the authorities concerned 
who, if they go into its antecedents, 
may find dial theii numerous acts 
of omissions and commissions have 
turned it from them to outsiders 
political]* mot hated The section 
may be nursing all sorts of real ur 
imagined grievantes against the 
authorities, such as uttei neglect, 
gross indifference, glat ing injustice 
etc. in matters vitally affecting it. 
1 have just a notion that, in dealing 
with the section, the policy of drift 
is a mistaken one Promptness and 
expediiiousnevs in reclaiming it 
with sympathy and tact and. 
what is more, by giving it 
an unmistakable impression that 
the authorities are determined 
to do justice to all and cannot be 
hoodwinked or bluffed into show 
ing undue favour or concession to 
any section of students will be 
more paying. The section, how- 
ever, disappointed or frustrated, 
will bow down to the will of the 
authorities. The second category 
has to be kept awa\ from the in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. Gov 
ernment have to compensate the 
financial loss to be incurred by 
the college authorities as a result 
of this The sub-standard students 
have to be provided for elsewhere 
where their aptitude, taste and 
potential talent may find useful 
play and be instrumental in secur¬ 
ing for them gainful employment 
At present, the colossal wasfe of 
their potential talent as a result 
of its being harnessed in the in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning must 
stop in the interest of improving 
the tone of higher education. The 
third category can be claimed from 
using unfair means on a mass scale 


which they willy-nilly adopt if live 
authorities introduce compulsory, 
tutorials twice a week and provide 
adequate library facilities Strict; 
vigilance may be necessary against 
a possible tendency on the part 
of the tutor to talk the period 
away, leaving the students more 
entei tamed than instructed, in a 
practical manner, in the details ol 
the ait of composing answers th it 
would meet the textual and othet 
questions ptetist-lv Tutoiials o 
be effective must not have mote 
than eight in a batch Any {man* 1 
cud hurdle in the connection ha- 
to be oveicome in the interest of a 
large majority of students who 
now desperately stick to an un 
desirable shortcut of using mi fail 
means on a mass scale As regauh 
general lectures, the students con¬ 
cerned do not get tire maximum 
benefit hum these It will In help 
ful to them if the pto(cvtoi> of all 
the subjects make it a poim to 
supply to them, in advance, out 
lines of lectures they are going to 
delivei during an academic session 
With such a maiked change m tin., 
climate and atmosphere of the ;t< a 
demic functioning of the colleges 
the third category will be restored 
to itv lost confidence in itself a 
regards passing with fair means 

The time-factor has made the 
mass-scale unfair means situation 
so complex that it is ab-olutelv 
past any tinkering with am ad hot 
measures of requisitioning external 
force which can only touch the 
fringe of the situation, and that, 
not without .much bitterness and 
refract erriness on the part of the, 
unfair means mongers. The mt 
peraiivc need of the hour is a well 
organised rational plan which can i 
meet the situation from all sides. 1 

I 

SUDHIR KUMAR GANGULl, 
Ary a Kumar Road/ 
Patna. 



BOLL—THE LITERATEUR 


XOVLLJVr llemi uh M| has 
won the WOW kionei {R* 
7.30,000) aw aid fin his “skill in 
tharai triiratiou wlrnh hav contri¬ 
buted to a letieiva] of Goman 
literaturc/' the Academy wild 
Boll, desci ibed as the best 
knots it jost-tc.it wrtier m both 
(Romanies, betaine the fust Get- 
mart to win the worlds mmi <<>■ 
veted Inn at y award viiue Thonui 
Mann got the l r CT pti/e 
The retina item SeiieUiv of the 
Swedish Atadrrm said 

“ft is not the smallest Gorman 
miracle that after scars of desit 
union, a new gouei.ition ol wii 
ter\ think ns ami leseauheis is 
ready so soon to vhotddet ihnr 
tommy's and then own O'seittial 
task in the vptnttial life of oui 
time Tltf renewal of Oiman 
btctatine. to which Heinrich 
BollS ariuevements bear witne* 
and of whith thev aie a significant 
part, is not an experintent vrith 
form — a th owning man scornt 
the butterfly moke 
“Instead it is a rebirth out of 
annihilation, a lcsuirettioit, a cul¬ 
ture which ravaged by nights and 
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^condemned to extinction, Mn d s up 
W“ w “hoots, blossoms and matures 
to the joy jnd benefit of us all ” 

Born on December 21, 1917 , in 
the family of sculptor Vniur lioll 
Heinrich got his punun and Se¬ 
condary education in his home, 
town of Cologne After his school- 
leaving ici nfir ate he suucd work- 
as an appientice in a hbidiv. h 
was then that he started wiling 
In 1HJ9 he was drafted into the 
Winy and became a pnsonei of 
war to be released onlv in Id'e 
IMS 

After the war, he returned to 
bornb-iaidged Cologne and eniol 
leil htmseli ,n the (.olngne l impj 
sux's Katultv of Literal me. At 

the Mine tune he woilced as a ( ir 
pettier in fits hi other* workshop 
Hi% htst shot! *tw\ "Der Zug war 
peuiiLtulr* ('!ht Tiam Was Pun 
rtual) was puhhdied in 1949 and 
his fust mnel ‘lhe schwawcn 
St hale' I 1 lie lil.uk. ShcejU won 
him die Ctoup. 17 Pn/e m Hi>1 
Sjikc then he has dedicated 
life oulv to writing 

Ills latent hook “Grupjunhild 
mit Dame” ‘Group Pictuie with 
a Woman) captiucs the themes 1 
his earltei books Devolving lound 
the life of a git I 1 eni Boll pamis 
a histone ficsu) of German life 
dining the WiUielmian era — the 
Weimar Republic — passing thin- 
ugh the Third Reich and the Se¬ 
cond Woild War Hei life is maik- 
ed b\ tire I litre tneti she 
across — her husband a Russian 
prisonei-ofw.n. and a foreign 
laboiuct The no\cl ends with a 
splendid happening — Lem chts 
ed away from tier home and saved 
b> her fi tends, the foreign labou¬ 
rers. from being expelled. This 
literary work combines the techni¬ 
ques of ihe documentary, dialogue 
and flashbacks. 

In his books. Boll expresses a 


gieat understanding of mankind 
— a sober wisdom which promotes 
fiateinity in a world of hate. He 
found this tenderness and wisdom 
duiing his temporary stay in lie- 
land which resulted in the gene¬ 
rous and intelligent “Das Irische 
Tagebuch” (“Irish. Diary”) pub 
lished in 1957. With translations 
in neatly thirty languages, some 
7 5 million copies of Boll's books 
have so far been sold all over the 
v\oi Id. 

“I have never been able, espe¬ 
cially with short stories, to 
write less than three diafts, many 
have five and more It is a vers 
good contiol if one reads aloud 
what has been written down It 
has to pass over mv lips many 
times, and then 1 feel the weak 
points like a stitch " 

Some books 

1951: The Group-47 Prize 
for “The Black Sheep” 

1955: The Critics Piize 

1954 The “Tribune de 
Pans" Pri7e 

1955* Best Foreign Book 
Prize “The Children 
Of Death” 

1959 The EdunnLvon-der- 
Hcvdt Pn/e* of ihe 
City of Wuppertal 

1960* The Cm les-Yeillon 
Intel national Prize 
for “The Two Sacra¬ 
ments" 

1967: The Georg Buechner 
Prize 

1971: Piesident, PEN (In¬ 
ternational) Clnb 

1972* Nobel Pri/e for Lite- 
rature 

. CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INVITED ON ANY ASPECT 
| OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

’ PLEASE SEND THEM TO 
i THE EDITOR. 

\ i 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENT 

MADURAI UNIVERSITY 
Notification 

Applications In the prescrib¬ 
ed form are invited for the un¬ 
demoted posts in the univer¬ 
sity 

1 One Reader in Tamil 
(Lady) at Courtallam 
Centre 

2. Two Readers in Botany 
(ladies) one at Courtallam 
Centre and another at 
Tuticorin Centre. 

i 

i 

; 3 One Reader in Commerce 

at Virudhunagar Centre. 

4 One Lecturer in Gan- 
dhian Thought and Raraa- 
lingar Philosophy. 

5. One Senior Lecturer in 
! Politics for the Correspon¬ 
dence Course. 

t 

i 

t 

j 6 One Director for the Cor¬ 
respondence Course 

i 

7 One Lecturer in Mathe- 

! matlcal Economics 

■ 

l 

> 

Scale of Pay: 

Director. Rs 1100-50-1300-89- 

1600. 

] Reader Rs 700-50-1250. 

; Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
550 

, The applicants should pos¬ 

sess high academic qualifi¬ 
cations with experience of re- 
, search work and post-graduate 
teaching 

i 

i 

The prescribed form of ap* 

' plication and full details re- 
1 garding qualification, field of 
1 specialization and experience 
I required can be got from the 
undersigned on requisition ac- 
' eompanied by (.1) a self-ad¬ 
dressed envelope with postage 
j stamps to the value of 0-40p 
i (35 plus 5 refugee stamp> 
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affixed thereon. (2* a Slate 
Bank of India Chalan or Por¬ 
tal Order for Rs. 5/- (Us. five 
only) payable to the Registrar, 
Madurai University post Office. 
*.L&durai-2i. 

8. RAMANUJAM, 
REGISTRAR. 

Madurai-21. 

INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD 

Advertisement Ns. 3/72. 
Dated the 17th November. 1972. 

Applications are invited for 
the undermentioned poets. Age 
relaxable for candidates well 
qualified. Higher initial pay 
may be granted to specially 
qualified and experienced can¬ 
didates. Those who are In ser¬ 
vice should apply through pro. 
per channel. If applications 
through proper channel are 
likely to be delayed, an ad¬ 
vance copy may be submitted, 
but in such a case original ap¬ 
plications should invariably 
reach this office within 19 
days of the last date prescrib¬ 
ed for receipt of applications 
Besides pay. the posts carry 
allowances according to rules 
which at present correspond to 
those admissible to Central 
Government employees 

Prescribed application forms 
for the posts will be supplied 
from the offic* of the Regis 
trar, Indian School of Mines. 
Dhanb&d. on receipt of a self- 
addressed envelope of the size 
x 12 cms. and affixed with 
postage stamm of the value of 
Rs 175. Applications should be 
accompanied b v a Morev 
Order Receipt for Rs 8/- 
(Rs 2/- for Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribes candidates* Candidates 
called for interview for the 
post will be paid Second Class 
Railway fare for to and fro 
journey by the shortest route. 
Applications must reach the 
r* - »- # Tn/«ten School of 

Mines. Dhartbarl on or before 
December 22, 1972. 

(I* One Senior Librarian'— 
Post temporary but likely to 


become permanent. Pay: Rs. 
700 50-1250/. Age as on U2-72 
—45 years and below. Qualifi¬ 
cations: Essential: (a) First or 
Second Class UA /M8c./ 
M. Com. plus a First or Second 
Class B Lib Sc. or Diploma in 
Library Science, the degree of 
MXib.Sc being a preferential 
qualification. The candidate 
should have secured at least 
94% marks in the qualifying 
examination <b) At least 7 
years experience as Librarian 
or In a responsible professional 
rpnacitv in a library <a> Good 
academic qualifications and re¬ 
search experience (with publi¬ 
cations*. 

(2> One Assistant Professor 

in Electronics. Department of 
Engineering The post is per¬ 
manent. Pav Rs. 700-50 1250/ 
Higher initial pay up to Rs 
1 000may be offered to high- 
lv qualified candidate with 
long experience Age As on 
1-12 72—45 years and below 
Qualifications' Essential; A 
good degree of recognised Uni. 
vertitv in Electronics Engineer¬ 
ing or in Industrial Electronic'? 
nr m Engineering 

wlih Electronics as special sub- 
feet fU» About two yesra in¬ 
dustrial experience including 
vacation training and appren 
ticeshlp Candidates must have 
secured at least 04 per cent 
marks In the aggregate in Hie 
f^gree Examinations in the 
of a prwigradusfe De 

gree. 

<S N SWCAR) 

Dt 15-11 72 DIRECTOR 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No. W 72) 

Application* are invited for 
the following temporary/per¬ 
manent Posts in the pay-scale 
mentioned against each. In the 
Department of Botany, Pan- 
fab University, so as to reach 
the Registrar, Panjab U&lver 
Chandigarh, along with 
postal orders for Rs. 7.50 in 
respect of posts at Sr. No. 1 to 
' 8 ft 7 and Rs. 5/. in respect 
of post at Sr. No. 5, by 23rd 
December. 1472. 
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UNDER THE UGC PRO¬ 
GRAMME OF 8PBCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

1. Professor in Bryology/Fter- 
idalogv—l—Rs 1100-50-1500- 
60-1600. 

2. 11) Reader in Mycology A 

Plant Pathology—l—Rs. 

700-90X350. 

til) Reader In Bryology—1 
Rs 700-50-1250. 

9 Lecturers/^ Research Fel¬ 
lows In Brvoiogy /Pterido- 
logy/Morphogensls and Tis¬ 
sue Culture /Mycology and 
Plant Physiology —5 —Rs 400 
40-W0 90-950 

4 Technical Assistant 1. Rs 
400-40.800-50-950. 

5 Office Supervisor 1 Rs 225 
15 360-EB-20.500 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

8 Lecturer In Plant Physio, 
logy. 1 Rs 400 40 800-50 950. 

7 Temjjorary Lecturer in Cyto¬ 
logy AOenetics l Rs 400 
40000-50-450 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Post of Professor at Sr. No. I. 

I' » '-in PhD with teaching 
oxnerience of ten vears In 
Brvology or Pteridology, 

U> Considerable amount of re 
search work to credit as 
evidenced bv research pub¬ 
lications of high merit 
at ?r, No 3, 6 A 7. 
l» Atfeast PhD wlh teaching 
of Ovc v A ' ,r s in 
the discipline concerned. 

11 1 On'Merable amount of re 
search work to credit as evi¬ 
denced by research publica¬ 
tions. 

Posts at Sr. No. J, $ A 7, 

i) A first class Masters degree 
at an Indian University or 
an equivalent qualification 
of a foreign University with 
bright academic record. 

11) Preference will be given to 
persons having teaching re¬ 
search experience in the 
discipline concerned 
Posts at Sr. No. 4. 

A* least M S'* second c^ess and 
ability to handle X ray Appara- 



tou, Ttnoe Culture work, rate, 
tng of aaeeptic culture* etc. 
net at 0r. N*. £. 

BA. 

At least five years office ex. 
pertence In a Science Labo¬ 
ratory and ability to super, 
visa the work of subordln. 
ate staff; 

ltt> Knowledge of shorthand 
and type will be preferred. 
Persons already in sendee, 
should route their application* 
through their employers 
Application forms can be ob¬ 
tained from the office of the 
finance ft Development Offi¬ 
cer, Panjab university, Chandi¬ 
garh by making a written re¬ 
quest accompanied with a self, 
addressed stamped envelope of 
23 a 10 cm*. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
SAUGAR 

Invites applications for the 
post Of RESIDENT MANAGER. 
BOSTELS In the wale of Rs. 
400-40-800-50-050 with usual 
benefits of DA and P F as per 
University Rule* Higher start. 
Ing pay can be considered if 
experience and pay already 
drawn so warrant. The Univer¬ 
sity will also provide free un¬ 
furnished married accommo¬ 
dation 

Applicants should have ex. 
pertence of management and 
administration 

The age of retirement la 
sixty years Retired army offi¬ 
cers are eligible. 

Applications on plain paper 
giving details or their qualifi¬ 
cation and experience should 
ranch the undersigned by 18 th 
December, 1072 

Ool H. 6 Cbandele, 
Registrar, 

University of sugar.” 
MWALTOR UNIVERSITY 

SAMBALPUR 
Avveiuraniu 
No. 23385/TD6 

Dated, 22-11-1*73 
Applications in the prescrib¬ 
ed forms with attested copies 
of Maitsheets and certificates . 


of all the Examinations passed 
are invited for the following 
posts of the Post-Graduate de¬ 
partments of this University. 
1. Name of the Departments; 
Biological Sciences. 

Name of the Posts; Reader. 
No of posts: One. 

2 Name of the Departments: 
Political Science. 

Name of the posts: Lecturer. 
No. of posts: One. 
n. Seale of Pay; (!) Reader 
Rs. 700-50-1250/.. <ii) Lecturer 
Rs. 400.40 800-50-950 
HI. Age of Retirement: Sixty 
years of age. 

IV. Qualification Essential: 
(ft> Reader in Biological Scien¬ 
ces. 

(I) A Second Class Master's 
Degree In Zoology with at 
least 48% of marks. 

(II) Eight years of teaching 
experiences In a college or 
University. 

fill) Ph.D Degree or Research 
work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard. 

(iv) Capacity to guide research 
Postgraduate teaching ex. 
pertence will be regarded 
as additional qualification 
(b> Lecturer in Political 
Science. 

(P At least a Second Class 
Master s Degree In the 
subject with at least 48% 
of marks 

(11) Preference will be given 
to the candidates having 
at least two years of teach¬ 
ing/Research experience 
V Qualification Desirable: 

(1) Reader in Biological 
Science. Preference will 
be given to the candidates 
having specialisation in • 
(1) Animal Physiology 
(U) Bio.Chemiatry 
<2> Lecturer In Political 
Science; Preference will be 
given to the candidates 
who can tea eh; 

(1) Advanced; Political 
Theory, ' 

<1T international Politics 
(til) Comparative Govern¬ 
ment and who ean 
teach more than one 
branch of the subject. 


Ail the posts carry usual 
dearness allowance as would 
be sanctioned by the Univer¬ 
sity from time to time. 

Candidates lor the post of 
Reader should mention whe¬ 
ther they are willing to be con. 
stdered tor the post of Lecturer 
if required to do so and In that 
case they should mention the 
minimum salary acceptable to 
them 

Seven copies of the applica¬ 
tion forms will be supplied 
from the University office to 
each candidate In person on 
cash payment of Rs 2 (Rupees 
two) only Candidates intend¬ 
ing to receive forms bv post 
are required to send (a) cross 
Indian Postal Order of Rs 2/- 
payable to the Finance Officer, 
Sambalpur University, Sambal- 
pur and (b) a self-addressed 
envelope (23 cm x 10 cm) with 
postage stamp worth Rs 2/- 
affixed to it with the words 
•APPLICATION FORM FOR 
THE TEACHING POSTS IN 
THE SAMBALPUR UNIVER¬ 
SITY’ superscribed on it 
Money Order/Cheque will nob 
be entertained 

Hie last date of receipt of 
application m the office of 
(he University, Budharaja Hills, 
Sambalpur (Orissa) is 18th De¬ 
cember. 1078 

All communications should be 
addressed to the undersigned 
by designation only. 

The selected candidates 
must join within two months 
from the date of the issue of 
appointment order. The candi¬ 
dates will be required to ap¬ 
pear for an interview at their 
awn expenses before a Selec¬ 
tion Committee. 

Suitable persons may be ap¬ 
pointed on contract baste on a 
higher Initial start 11 it is 
deemed desirable In the inter¬ 
est of the University. 

18 Sahu) 
REGISTRAR, 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
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' REGIONAL ENGINEERING 
' COLLEGE, MUSmilMBH 
SfilNAGAK, KASHMIR 

Advertisement Notice No. 13/72 

Applications are invited (or 
the following posts on the pres¬ 
cribed application forms ob¬ 
tainable from the Registrar of 
this college on receipt of po&_ 
t&l order for Re. 1/-. 

1. PROFESSORS: Scale Rs. 
1100-50.130060.1600. 

Mechanical Engineering 
(ode): ill' Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing tone 1 : (ill* Mathematics 
ione> 

Minimum Qualifications: 1st 

class Master's degree in the dis¬ 
cipline with about ten years 
teaching/ Industrial' Research 
experience 

Desirable Qualifications: Doc¬ 
torate degree or published 
work of similar standard/ex. 
penence of heading a depart¬ 
ment and guiding research 

5. ASSISTANT PROFES- 
SORS Scale Rs 700.40-1100-50 
2.1250 u> Chemical Engineer 
ing (two posts one temporary* 

Minimum Qualifications: 1st 

class Master's degree In the 
discipline with five years teach¬ 
ing Industrial/ Research ex¬ 
perience 

Desirable Qualifications: Doc. 
tor ate degree or published 
work of similar standard 

Field of specialization: in 
any one of the following 

(a ) Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics *b> Instrumentation 
and Control, <c> Fluid Mech- 
mes, <d* Mass Transfer, ie> 
Heat Transfer 

ill* Chemistry (two posts, 
one temporary) 

Qualifications: A good post¬ 
graduate research degree pre¬ 
ferably Ph-D Chemistry with 
at least five years teaching ex¬ 
perience at advanced level in 
the subject. 

The temporary post is reserv¬ 
ed* for physical Chemistry with 
teaching experience in advanc. 
ed Thermodynamics and Che- 
- mical Kinetics. 


last date for receipt of ap- 
' pUchtkms on the prescribed 
form in the College is 10th De¬ 
cember, 1972. Persons already 
working in Government /Bemi 
Government departments 
should apply through proper 
channel. 

UNIVERSITY OF JODHPUR 
(Establishment Branch) 
Advertisement No. 7/72 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts: 
LECTURER IN FRENCH: 

Scale of Pay: Rs 400.40-800- 
50-950 

Qualifications: <a> Essential 
il> A first or second class Mas. 
ter a Degree In French or Dip¬ 
loma in French with at least 
a second class MA English or 
an Indian Literature <ii* Ex¬ 
perience in teaching French 
Uii* Proficiency in translation 
from and Into French <b) De. 
sirable: *i> Knowledge of ad¬ 
ditional languages (state of 
proficiency* *U> Experience in 
Journalism or critical writing 
LECTURER IN HOME 
SCIENCE (Two* 

Scale of Pay: Rs 400.40J00- 
50-950 

Qualifications: Essential a 
first class Master's Degree in 
the subject or second class 
Master s Degree or second class 
Master’s Degree with three 
years experience of teaching 
degree classes 

Qualifications as mentioned 
above may be relaxed in cases 
of candidates who arc other, 
wise found suitable. Higher 
starting salary is possible to 
exceptionally qualified candi¬ 
dates The post carries allow¬ 
ances as may bp admissible 
under the University rules 
from time to time Number of 
posts may be increased or de. 
creased according to require¬ 
ment at the time of appoint¬ 
ment. 

Application forms can be ob¬ 
tained from the undersigned 
for which a crossed Indian 
Postal Order for Rs, 2/. endors* 


ed ip favour of the Registrar, 
Jodhpur university payable at 
Jodhpur be sent aiongwlth'a 
self Addressed envelope of 24 x 
11 cms. bearing postage stun* < 
of 35 palse 4- 0.05 paise = 0AU 
palse. The last date for reecipt 
of applications is 20 Dee. "72, 
The Vice-Chancellor may at 
his discretion condone delay in 
receipt of application. 

Registrar, 

JTWAJI UNIVERSITY 
GWALIOR 
Advertisement 

Applications are invited fdr 
a permanent post of University 
Engineer in the pay scale of 
Rs 500J0-700-30.1000 with 
benefits of the University Pro- 
vident Fund as per rules 
Qualifies tlons/Essf nttal: 

Diploma in Civil Engineering 
with 15 years" experience of 
building construction 
OR 

Degree in Civil Engineering 
with 5 years' experience of 
building construction 

Preference will be given to 
those who havp worked with a 
reputed architect 

Higher initial start upto Rs. 
700 - would be admissible to 
well qualified and experienced 
candidates 

Age: Age not moie than 57 
years on 1st Nov 1972 Applies. 
Horn on prescribed form to be 
obtained from the University 
Office at a coat of Re. 1/. 
should reach the undersigned 
by 15 12 72 with a fee of Rs. 
7 50 The payments are to be 
made by crossed postal order 
in favour of the Registrar. 
Jiwaji University at the city 
Tos’. Office, Gwalior Applies- 
tions should be sent through 
proper channel in cases of can 
didates already employed 
Scbcted candidotf-s will nor. 
mailv b: required to join with¬ 
in fifteen days of their selec- 
tlon Candidates will ba requir¬ 
ed to attend the interviaw at 
their own expenses. 

A K. BHATTACHARYA. 

Registrar. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



NEW TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM THE USSR AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


L Central Asia In The Rushan Period 

Vol. 1, pp. 580, m U, pp. 530—froth volumes 
Rs 19.00 

(Nsuka Publishing Boose, Moscow). 

2 Lectures on the Theory of Probability 
Yu. A. Roaanov, pp, 114, Rs, 30.80 
(Statistical Publishing Society, Calcutta) 

3. Philosophical Thoughts in Independent India 
A.D. Ulman, pp. 320, Rs. €.55 

(Nauka Publishing House, Moscow). 

4. Physical Chemistry 

V. Kireev, pp. 572, Rs. 11.50 
(Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

5. Physical Chemistry of Polymers 
A. Taper, pp. 558. Rs. 10.55 
(Mir-Publishers, Moscow) 

6. Political Economy (A condensed course) 

L. Leontyev, pp. 293, Rs. 1J5 
(Progress Publishers, Moscow) 

s. 

main distr 


7. Science In The USSR 
pp, 560, Rs. 12.00 
(Progreso Publishers, Moscow) 

8 Semi Conductors: Testing & Adjusting 
G. Green A A. Shokslsky, PP> 205, Rs, 4A0 
(Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

S. Socialism ft Capitalism—Score ft Prospects. 

pp 280, Rs. 3,40. ■- 

10. Sociology of Revolution— A Marxist View 

Yuri Eraam, PP* ***» 

(Progress Publishers, Moscow) 

11. Strength of Materials 

r. Kinasoshvili, pp. S60, Rs> »"5 
(Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

12. The World Socialist System 
Shalva Sanakoyev, pp. 416, Is. 3.75 
(progress Publishers r Moscow) * 


BUTORS 


People s Publishing Rouse (P) 
Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi 
55. 

People's Book House, 
Piramstuh Manril, 

Relief Road. Ahmedabad- 

Pmgressive Book House, 
Shillong Road. Panbazar, 
Gauhati- 

National Book Agency IP) Ltd„ 
12 , Banklm Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

TSCBH (F) Ltd.. 

F/30, Mount Road, Madras, 
Madurai, Coimbatore, 

Tlnichir* pally, Tanjaur. 

Prabtoftth Book Boom, 
Trivandrum. Emakuteni, 
AHeppy, Calicut. Cannanore, 
Vdyogmandala, Qullon. 


Visalandhra Book Bouse,' 

Elura Road, Vijayawada*^ 

Visalandhra Book House, 

Sultan Barar, Hyderabad. 

propie's Rook House, 

Opp. Patna College, Patna. 

People's Book Bouse, 
Hararibagh Road, Ranchi. 

Navakarnataka Publications, 
Bangalore-9. 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 
JUJrakabati Road. Cuttack. 

PPH Book Stal„ 

Kak Khetwadi Main Road, 
Bombay-4. 

Mancha Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 
4 33. Banklm Chatterjee St., 
Calcutta. 


The Modern B«k Depot, 

G5. Road (P. Box No. €8), „ 
ShUlong-l. 

t 

Himachal Book Centre, 

?, Map, Simla- 

j 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1840, Sector ?2-B, Chandigarh. 

New Age Book Centre, 

Neer Chowk State Bank of 
India, Ghcc Mandi, Amritsar. 

* 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, Jullnndur. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Suitania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Kitab Gbgr, 

" Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, HaxratganJ, 
Lucknow. 
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A SELECT LIST OF OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS FROM 
BOWKER PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 1972-73 


THE ALMANAC OF WORLD MILITARY POWER (2nd Ed.) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO UBRARIANSEQP 

BOOK SELECTION AND COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT IN ACADEMIC 
LEBRARDSS 

B OOKS ZN PRINT 1972—AN AUTHOR—TITLE INDEX TO THE PUB. 
USHERS* TRADE LEST ANNUAL (2 Vote.) 


BOWSERS MEDICAL BOOKS IN PRINT 1972 (Annual) 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN REFERENCE SERVICE 
DEVELOPING MULTIMEDIA LIBRARIES 

INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIRECTORIES <5th Ed.) 

IRREGULAR SERIALS AND ANNUALS—AN INTERNATIONAL 
DIRECTORY (2nd EA> 

LIBRARY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
MAGAZINES FOR UBRAR1E8 (2nd BdJ 
THE NEW IJBRARIANBH3P: A CHALLENGE FOB CHANGE 
PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZING LIBRARY CCELECTIONS 
PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL MEDIA MANAGEMENT 
FUBLIAHONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 
PUBLISHERS’ TRADE UBT ANNUAL 1972 (6 Vola.) 

A REFERENCE GUIDE TO AUDIOVISUAL INFORMATION 

RESEARCH UBRARIANSB2P—ESSAYS IN HONOUR OF 
ROBERT B. DOWNS 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY—A FORCE FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS IN PRINT 1972 (Annual) 
SUBJECT GUIDE TO BOOKS IN HUNT 1972.2 VoU. (Annual) 

TO IMPROVE LEARNING—AN EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY Vol. 1 

Vol 2 

TOMORROW'S UBRARY—DIRECT ACCESS At DELIVERY 
ULRICH'S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—2 Vais. 

(14th Ed.; Biennial) 


£ *1.26/SQ0pp/Sept. 1972 

£ 2.50/400pp/1970 
(Updated reprint) 

In Press/Sprint 1972 

£ 2225/Authors Index 3400pp; 
Titles Index 2J»Opp/Oct. 
1672. 

£ 640/FaU 1972* 

£ tlJ25/725pp/May 1972 
£ 590/lMpp/1971 
£ S.00/199pp/1970 
In Press/Spring 1973 

£ 1925/l ( 130pp/June 1972 
£ 590/1971 

£ 1100/«00pp/0ct. 1972 
In Presa/200pp/Dec. 1972 
£ 5 00/259pp/June 1972 
£ 5.00/245pp/1971 
£ 5.25/Oct. 1972 
£ 13.00/Sept. 1972 
In Preas/200pp/Oct 1972 

£ 5.00/ I62pp/167l 
£ 590/386pp./1969 

In Prea8/2,500pp/Nov 1972 
£ 19 75/3„000pp / Nov 1972. 

$ 13.95/441pp/1970 
£ 11AO/I.090pp/I971 
£ 5 75/200PP/1970 
£ 2195/2,016/1971 


NOTEi The dales of publication are shown as in U.K. or U$ji. 

Orders may be sent through your local bookseller or, in case of difficulty, do ret to us. The books 
would be despatched per E.P.P./through Bank against payment. All prices arc net, as there are short dis¬ 
count titles. The conversion rates are as follows: Pound Sterling—Rs. 20.00; I'.S. Doth) — Rs. 8.00 


Exclusive Distributors, 


UBS PUBLISHERS' DISTRIBUTORS PVT. LTD 
5 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Delki-6 
Savoy Chambers, 5 Wallace street, Bombay ! 

10 First Main Road, Gandhi Nagar, Bangalore ® 
80 Canning Road, Kanpur 


1972 


BE UMfVKUmr NKWS, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No. 32/1972-73) 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the undermentioned posts. The benefit of Provident 
Fund/Pcnsion, Dearness Allowance, House Rent Allowance and City Compensatory Allowanee 
are admissible according to the University Rules. The retirement age of the University 
employees is 60 years The appointment will be made on two years probation on al! perma¬ 
nent posts Higher starting salary within the grade Is admissible to specially qualified aid 
experienced candidates. 

The prescribed form for application will be sent free of cost by the Dy Registrar 
(Academic), Selection Committee Section, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi—221005, along- 
with the leaflet of information on receipt of a self-addressed envelope (9'x 4'). Applications 
lor each post be sent separately with application fee of Rs 7.50 remitted by Bank Draft/ 
Crossed I. P. O in favour of the Registrar, Banaras Hindu University and be addressed to 
the Registrar, Selection Committee Section, Banaras Hindu University, 'Varanasi—221005. 
M. O or Cheque will not be accepted towards application fee. Candidates called for interview 
will he paid Second Class Railway fare both ways by the shortest route. No other expenses 
will be paid. The last date for the receipt of application is 10th January , 1973. 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

1. HEAD OF THE UNIT Grade * Rs 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

Qualifications Essential * (() High academic attainments m the field of Engineering 
and <»r Technology. (21 About ten years experience of teaching/research/industry. (3) 
Adivnusirame experience preferably m an Educational Institution of repute. 

Note (1) Job requirements include assistance to Director, Institute of Technology in 
general administration. 

1 2) 1 sscnlial qualifications reliable in case of candidates otherwise found well 
qualified 

2 READER IN ENGINEERING DRAWING Grade: Rs. 700-50-1250 

Qualifications I'vtcnua] • U) A first or second class Master’s Degree in the subject 
or aii equivalent qualification. (2) A Doctorate Degree and or published work of a high 
nu.ru in reputed journals. (3) About 5 years experience in teach mg/ research/industry. 
/>t wruh/e (I i Koe.uch publications in standard journals (i) Membership of Professional" 
bodies Learned Societies. (3) Lvidcmc ol .uiginal work in Design/Development 

J READER IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS : Grade : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Qualifications tsumial. A first or second class Master's Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent qualification. (2) A Doctorate Degree and-or published work of a high merit in 
icpmcd journals (3) About 5 years experience of Postdoctoral research and/or teaching 
at a l iiivoi Mi\ or College prelerably m an Engineering, Technology Institution. (4) Experience 
ol guiJing research Desirable (l) Membership of Professional bodies, learned societies. 

4, LECTURER IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Three) Grade Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Qualifications Essentia! (1) A First or Second class Master’s Degree in the subject 
or an equivalent qualification. Datable : (1) Experience of teaching Research Industry. 

Not* : Those who have ic-ponded to our earlier Advertisement No. 20/1972-73 (Item No. 
5N need not apply again. 

S LECTURER IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
8. LECTURER IN APPLIED PHYSICS 

7. LECTURER IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY Grade Rs 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualifications Essential * (I) A first or second class Master's Degree in the subject or an 
equivuUnt qualil nation Desirable : (l) Aptitude for research as indicated by published work. 
(21 Ductoiatc Degree in the subject and/or some experience in Teaching/Research/Industry 

8. LECTURER IN ENGINEERING DRAWING Grade : Rs 400*40-800-50-950. 

Qualification Essential . (I) A first or second class Master’s Degree in Machanical Engi¬ 
neering with specialization in Drawing. Desirable ; U) Experience in Teaching/Research/Indu- 
stry. 
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t. LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Grade : A*400-40-*00-50*95(h 

Qualifications Essential ; (1) A first or High Second class Master’s Degree in Electrical 
Engineering with specialization in Electrical Measurements and Measuring Instrument* 
Desirable: (l) Experience in teaching/Research/lndustry. (2) Experience in Electronic Instru¬ 
mentation. 

10. LECTURER IN PHARMACOGNOSY Grade : Rs.4{MOO-800-50-950. 

Qualification Essential: (1) A first or second class M. Pharm. Degree with sdecializa- 
tion in Pharmacognosy. Desirable: Teaching Research and Field experience. 

FACULTIES OF SCIENCE A HUMANITIES 

11. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (Facuilty of Education) Grade :Rs. II CO-50-1300-60* 
1600. 

Qualifications Essential: (!) A first or second class Master’s Degree in Education or an 
equivalent qualification with Master’s Degree in anv other subject. (2) A Doctorate Degree or 
published work of a high standard in the subject. O) About 10 years experience of ^osi-docto- 
lal research and/or of teaching in an institution of eminence or University. (4) Ability to guide 
research of a high standard. 

12. PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY (Faculty of Agriculture) Grade : Rs. 11 0-50-H00 
fi0-1600. 

Qualifications Essential * (I) A first or second class M Sc degree in Agriculture or Zoology or 
Agricultural Zoology with specialization in Entomoloev'Apric Entomology or an equivalent 
qualification in the subject (2) A research deg ice of a Doctorate standard and’or published 
work of a high standard in reputed journals. 01 About 10 %cnrs experience of Post-doctoral 
research and/or of teaching at a University or College (4) Fxnerience of guiding research of 
a high standard. Desirable: (!) Experience of organising'guiding research project tn the field 
of Entomology. 

13. READER IN PSYCHOLOGY (Specialization in Clinical and Abnormal Psychology) 
(Faculty of Social Sciences) Grade t Rs.700-50-1250. 

Qualifications Essential : (f) A first or second class Masters Degree in the subject or an equi¬ 
valent qualification. (2) A I>»ctorate Degree and ; or published work of a high merit in repu¬ 
ted journals. (3) About 5 years experience of Post-doctoral research and/or of teaching at a 
University or College (4) Experience of guiding research. 

14. READER IN ECONOMICS (Faculty of Social Sciences) Grade : Rs 700-50-1250 

Qualifications £'jenri<j/■ (1) A first or second class Master’s Decree in the subject or 
a^ equivalent qualification (2) A Doctorate Degree and'or Published work of a high merit 
In reputed journals 1 3) About 5 'ears experience of post-doctord research and/or of teach¬ 
ing at a University or College (4) Experience of guiding research. Desirable— Ability to 
teach through Hindi Medium. 

Note : Higher start within the grade is admissible to a deserving candidate for this post of 
Reader in Economics. 

15. LECTURER IN MARATHI (Two) (Faculty of Arts) 

16. LECTURER IN AGRONOMY (Faculty of Agriculture) 

17. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS (Faculty of Science) 

It. LECTURER IN TELUGU (Faculty of Art) Grade : Rs. W-40-SGO. 50-950. 

Qualifications Essential : (1)A first or second class Master’s Degree in the subject or 
an equivalent qualification. 

Desirable ; (1) Aptitude foi research as indicated by published work. (2) Doctorate 
Degree in the subject and or some teaching experience. 

Nate : Perferenee will be given to a Lady candidate for the post of Lecturer in Telugu. 

19 LECTURER IN JAIN PHILOSOPHY A LOGIC (Faculty of Oriental Learning. 
Theology) Rs. 400-40-SOC-50-950. 

Qualifications Essential : (1) A first or second class Shastracharya or Achwya Degree 
in the subject or an equivalent 
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Qualification. Desirable : (l) Teaching experience of Madhy&ma, Shastri and Acharya 

• *£*^2? £ rec< 8?? e ? Iiwtitution. (2) Knowledge of Nyaya. (3) Aptitude for research as 
indicated by published work. v 

INSTITUTE OP MEDICAL SCIENCES 

20. READER IN SURGERY (Plastic Surgery) (Deptt. of Surgery) Grade: Rs 700-50-1250 
plus N. P. A. (a Rs, 400 - p.m 

f Qualifications Essential : (1) M.B.B S. or equivalent qualification recognised by the 
Medical Council of India. (2) M.S. (Surgery), F.R.C.S. or equivalent qualifications in Surgery 
recognised by the Medical Council of India. (3) M.S. in Plastic Surgery or experience of 
working in a Plastic Surgery Unit for 2 years. (4) About three years teaching Experience 
as lecturer in surgery or plastic surgery in teaching Medical Institution. Desirable : (1) 
Experience of working in Organ Transplantation Unit (2) Research experience and publica¬ 
tions in the Speciality. 

2t. AUDIOLOGIST (Deptt. of E.N.T) Grade : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 plus N.P.A. 
(n Rs. 300 - p.m. admissible to Medical Graduates only. 

Qualifications Essential: (1 ) M.B.B.S. with M S. (E.N.T.) or (equivalent medical quali¬ 
fications recognised by the Indian Medical Council OR B.Sc. (Speech & Hearing) with M S. 
(Audiology) of a recognised Indian or a foreign University OR Graduate qualification in 
Electronic Engineering preferably with Master’s Degree and with adequate knowledge of Hear¬ 
ing aids, audiometers and acoustic instruments (2) Ability to write and speak Hindi fluently. 
Desirable : (l) Experience of working as an audiologist in the E.N.T. Department of a 
Medical College and Hospital. (2) Research work in Audiology. 

Note : Candidate with qualifications and experience in Electronic Engineering as mentioned 
above will be given Preference 

CENTRAL HINDU SCHOOL f VARANASI 

;2. PRINCIPAL Grade : Rs. 700-40-980-EB-40-1100. 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A first or second class Master’s Degree or an equivalent 
qualification. (2) Degree or Diploma in Teaching. (3) Three to five years experience in 
Educational Administration including teaching experience preferably in a Public School, 
Intermediate College or any Secondary School or in a Teacher’s Training Institution OR 
About 5 years Teaching experience m recognised HighiHigher Secondary Schools or Public 
Schools. 

23. TEACHER IN PHYSICS Grade : Rs. 300-25-600 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A first or second class Master’s Deeree in Physics or an 
equivalent qualification in the subject Desirable • (1) University Degree or Diploma in 
Teaching. (2) Adequate experience of teaching the subject in a College or Higher classes in 
a High/Higher Secondary School. (3) Well versed in extra curricular activities. 
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cotIm you wMi low 


my 74?s are big. 

/cry big tad very gentle 
abound are soft-voiced 
fifteen maidens, waiting to 
serve you choose from 
continental 
cuisine, indian 
pulaos and 
curries, order 
your favourite 
from my 
wine list 


ask for your baby’s 
feed, you have only to ask. 





up a spiral stairway 
is my maharajah 
lounge, a jewelled 
handmaiden smites 
in her costume 
unique. 

my 747 has a 
choice of films* 


Bead* 


and seven channels of 
musk* at your elbow, 
tune in to the soft strains 
of a flute recital* 
a symphony, pop music. 



fly with me in my 
palace, at the same price 
as an ordinary aeroplane 


tfmakfnB that you 




